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imODUCTXON 


A fund-raising  pamphlet,  first  issued  in  1752,  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  later  Princeton  University,  begins  with 
an  affirmation  that  was  even  then  common  lore:  "Nothing  has  a 
more  direct  Tendency  to  advance  the  Happiness  and  Glory  of  a 
Community,  than  the  founding  of  public  Schools  and  Seminaries 
of  Learning,  for  the  Education  of  Youth,  and  adorning  their 
*■  minds  with  useful  Knowledge  and  VirtueT11  The  evidence  for  this 

{ assertion  presumably  rested  on  "Daily  Observation"  that  "evinces, 

that  in  Proportion  as  Learning  makes  its  Progress  in  a Country, 
i it  softens  the  natural  Roughness,  eradicates  the  Prejudices,  and 

transforms  the  Genius  and  Disposition  of  its  Inhabitants,  New 
Jersey,  aid  the  adjacent  Provinces,  already  feel  the  happy  Ef- 
; fects  of  this  useful  Institution,"* 

k 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  two  centuries  later 
Princeton  should  be  the  site  of  a conference  whose  theme  "Qual- 
*ty  and  Equality  in  Education"  implies  that  these  "happy  Effects" 
1 will  not  be  diffused  throughout  the  land  until  high  quality 

I schooling  is  equally  accessible  to  an  Americans  regardless  of 

“ creed,  color,  national  origin,  social  class,  or  differences  in 

?'  talent.  The  achievement  of  this  end  is  both  a social  necessity 

and  a moral  obligation  that  is  not  fully  discharged  by  th*.  na- 
tional commitment  to  tax-supported,  universal,  compulsory  edu- 
cation, The  equal  right  to  attend  some  school  is  merely  a neces- 
sary but  not  sufficient  condition  for  "equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity," A more  adequate  definition  of  this  concept  would  be 
attentive  to  the  full  range  of  variables  in  school  ax&  society 
that  enhance  or  impede  learning.  There  is  no  real  parity  when 
some  children  are  systematically  handicapped  by  environmentally 
induced  social  and  psychological  deficits  or  when  the  schools 
dispense  high  quality  education  exclusively  to  the  academically 
gifted. 


Recent  research  on  the  problems  of  the  poor,  Negroes, 
and  Puerto  Ricans  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  school  system  magni- 
fies the  inequities  of  a stratified  society  by  offering  sons 
children  superior  education  while  denying  it  to  others.  Mean- 
while, the  mediocre  or  below  average  student  from  high  income 
ccwBunities  io  victimized  in  a more  subtle  fashion.  He  is  often 
publicly  symbolized  as  a failure  by  a school  that  measures  its 


Gilbert  Tennept  and  Samuel  Davies,  A General  Account  of  the 
SS&.  Stafe  the  College,  Lately  Established  in  the 
Province  of  New- Jeraeyin  Amor  lea,  (London  1754 ) . p.  3 
quoted  in  Richard  &f stadter  and  Wilson  Smith  (ede.),  Ameri- 
ca*! ^€»er  Education  (Vol.  Gae),  The  University  of  Chicago’ 
Press,196i.  pp.  91-98. 
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own  success  by  the  proportions  of  its  graduates  accepted  by 
prestige  colleges.  The  result  is  in  varying  degrees  similar 
in  both  cases:  the  individual  child  experiences  a deflation  of 
self,  anxiety,  and  hostility.  At  the  societal  level,  lack  of 
educational  opportunity  severely  restricts  the  positive  func- 
tions of  education  as  a mechanism  for  recruiting  and  discover- 
ing talent,  as  an  agent  for  economic  growth,  as  a vehicle  for 
social  mobility,  and  as  an  instrument  for  peacable  social 
change. 


Discussions  about  these  matters  have  not  always  been 
responsible.  During  the  "Great  Debate"  on  education,  the 
"critics*"  overwhelming  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of 
gifted  children  debased  the  concept  of  equality,  while  the 
"educationists* " seeming  indifference  to  intellectual  rigor 
violated  the  principle  of  quality.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  urgent  to  convoke  schoolmen  and  academics 
of  diverse  viewpoints,  disciplinary  affiliations  and  experi- 
ences far  the  purposes  of  identifying  goals  and  suggesting  the 
means  of  furnishing  a high  quality  education  for  all.  It  was 
assumed  that  a rational  strategy  for  de«.i  jng  with  these  matters 
required  that  the  work  of  the  conference  should  be  primarily 
oriented  to  general  criteria  and  principles,  while  concrete  "how 
to  problems  should  be  postponed  until  more  general  issues  had 
been  satisfactorily  resolved.  Thus,  for  example,  although  much 
of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  "individualiza- 
tion of  instruction, " there  was  comparatively  little  discussion 
on  the  allocation  of  "class  hours"  to  various  disciplines,  the 
appropriate  sequence  of  cognitive  development,  and  other  techni- 
cal questions  of  curriculum  and  instruction.  Similarly,  the  ur- 
gency of  integrating  the  schools  was  implied  throughout,  but 
there  were  no  full-scale  discussions  on  the  pace  at  which  it 

should  proceed,  racial  ratios,  the  bussing  controversy,  and  kind- 
red matters. 

The  selection  of  specific  topics  within  the  context  of 
the  broader  theme  was  guided  by  the  conviction  that,  in  its  most 
fundamental  form,  education  consists  of  a classroom,  teachers, 
pupils,  and  a set  of  organized  experiences  that  are  designed  to 
yield  pre-selected  outcomes.  These  include,  at  minimum,  changes 
in  knowledge,  skill,  values,  and  personality  adequacy.  However, 
the  miniature  social  system  of  the  classroom  is  connected  through 
the  school  to  a larger  institutional  complex  that  restricts  its 
autonomy.  In  the  most  general  sense,  the  classroom  is  influenced 
by  the  total  characteristics  of  American  society  and  the  educa- 
tional •ystem.  More  specifically,  activities  within  the  school 
are  importantly  determined  by  the  aims  that  society  seeks  to 


achieve  through  formal  education,  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources it  allots  to  wse  purposes  and  the  means  within  the 
educational  system  that  are  selected  to  accomplish  the  desired 
ends* 


These  considerations  sug2??t?d  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing agenda  with  the  expectation  that  each  topic  should  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  main  theme  of  "quality  and 
equality  in  education.11 

I.  "Polarities  and  Tensions  in  the  Educational  System" 
Chairman:  James  E.  Allen,  Jr. 

Papers  Harold  Taylor 

Discussants:  Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayer 

The  intent  of  this  session  was  to  explore  such  traditional 
yet  living  controversies  as  the  excellence  of  the  elite  vs* 
the  excellence  of  all;  the  conservation  of  values  vs*  the 
introduction  of  change;  education  for  the  "mind”  vs*  edu- 
cation for  the  "whole  person." 

IX*  "The  Challenge  of  Group  Differences 
Chairman:  John  Henry  Martin 

Paper:  Peter  H*  Rossi 

Discussants:  Martin  Deutsch  and  Martin  Trow 

The  emphasis  in  this  session  was  on  the  anticipated,  unavoid- 
able, and  permanent  fact  of  diversity  in  the  American  popula- 
tion* . Diversity  arising  in  part  from  racial  distinctions  and 
differences  arising  in  part  from  class  differences  are  at  pre- 
sent of  greatest  significance. 

XXI ."The  Challenge  of  Individual  Differences" 

Chairman:  Henry  S*  Dyer 

Ifeper:  . ' Samuel  A*  Kirk 

Discussants:  Fritz  Redl  and  Milton  Sch  oel 

This  -session  was  devoted  to  inter-  and  intra -individual  varia- 
tion and  to  those  forms  of  diversity  that  are  presumably 
"pathological"  and  susceptible  to  remedial  action* 

IV*  "Education  in  the  Social  System:  External  and  Internal 
Influences  Affecting  the  School” 

Chairman:  Elizabeth  Greenfield 

Paper:  John  C*  Flanagan 

Discussants  : Berman  H«  Long  and  Clarence  Senior 


The  main  concern  of  this  session  was  to  explore  tlie  range  of 
influences  Inside  and  outside  the  classroom  that  affect  the 
educational  process.  The  emphasis  was  ou  the  relationship 
between  school  and  society,  and  on  the  internal  structure  of 
the  educational  system. 

V.  "The  Content  and  Processes  of  Education" 

Chairman:  James  J.  Gallagher 

Paper  i Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg 

Discussants:  Miriam  L.  Goldberg  and  Samuel  Shepard,  Jr. 

This  session  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  formal  content  of 
the  curriculum,  methods  by  which  this  content  is  transmitted, 
the  role  of  evaluation  in  assessing  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  methods,  and  the  role  of  research  in  the  production  of 
new  knowledge  and  methods. 

VI.  "The  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Schoolmen" 

Chairman:  David  G.  Saltan 

Paper:  Robert  J.  Schaefer 

Discussants : Judson  T.  Shaplin  and  Theodore  R.  Sizer 

This  session  focused  on  the  cultural  values,  social  mechanisms, 
and  institutional  resources  that  affect  the  motivation,  the 
training  process,  the  development  of  appropriate  roles  and 
career  histories  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

VII.  "Beyond  the  Twelfth  Year:  The  Problem  of  Continuing 

Education" 

Chairman:  John  F.  White 

Paper:  John  Walker  Powell 

Discussants:  Louis  M.  Backer  and  Ernest  van  den  Haag 

This  session  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  education  should 
be  a life-long  process  for  all  segments  of  the  population.  It 
considered  the  appropriate  contribution  of  college,  adult  and 
self-education  in  achieving  this  goal. 

Harold  Taylor’s  keynote  paper  revealed  the  massive  mood  of 
discontent  that  was  to  characterize  much  of  the  conference.  Ac- 
cording to  Taylor,  the  functions  of  the  school  should  be  defined 
by  two  features  of  contemporary  American  society:  its  "mass" 
character,  and  the  requirements  of  democratic  existence.  The 
problem  is  everywhere  to  discover  how  to  dual  with  huge  numbers 
of  people  so  that  "each  can  share  In  responsibility  for  his  own 
choices,  each  can  be  linked  directly  to  the  sources  of  political 
and  social  power,  and  «*ch  can  be  enhanced  In  the  dimension  of 
his  personal  growth."  The  Anti-Poverty  Program,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  Bsace  Corps,  and  the  student  movements  are 
to  some  degree  novel  and  welcccj  responses  to  this  challenge. 


However,  according  to  Taylor,  educational  policy  and 
practice  has  not  been  similarly  responsive  to  the  perplexities 
of  contemporary  life.  One  index  of  inadequacy  is  that  the  en- 
tire budget  for  education  at  all  levels  local,  state,  and 
federal  — is  less  than  half  of  the  combined  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  and  space  exploration.  Such  resources  as  do 
exist  are  not  used  to  best  effect.  The  schools  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  a democratic  society  by  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  limited  functions  and  a selected  segment  of  the 
population.  The  interpretation  of  education  which  is  confined 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  cognitive  sphere,  while 
underemphasizing  the  psychological  and  social  dimensions,  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a "standard  curriculum  adapted  to  a 
standard  child  who,  when  seen  in  action,  turns  out  to  be  a 
middle-class  vhite  Protestant  achiever."  The  schools  have  too 
often  regarded  themselves  as  manpower  agencies  that  provide  the 
trained  cadre  of  "scientists,  technologists,  linguists,  and 
others  who  can  man  the  going  organization,"  The  high  school  thus 
becomes  primarily  a conveyor  belt  that  is  designed  to  transport 
young  people  to  prestige  colleges.  Meanwhile,  the  academically 
average  student  and  those  victimized  by  low  income,  racial  dis- 
crimination, and.  Impoverished  environments  are  neglected. 

The  result  is  a real  danger  that  there  may  develop  "two 
cultures  with  two  educational  systems  designed  to  foster  them, 
one  for  the  masses,  the  other  for  an  elite  • • ."  The  products 
of  both  tend  to  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  self-knowledge, 
spontaneous  life  styles,  and  are  content  with  a "television- 
watching, movie-going  mass  culture,  the  target  of  the  social 
critics,  and  the  delight  of  the  advertising  agencies."  The  solu- 
tion rests  in  the  mobilization  of  ai  l the  resources  of  the  - 
schools  — the  spirit  of  social  concern  that  motivated  them  in 
the  thirties;  the  extension  of  such  experiments  as  ungraded 
classrooms,  remedial  teaching,  pre-school  programs  and  the  like; 
new  teacher  training  programs  — to  achieve  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity  in  education  * This  may  be  defined,  according  to 
Taylor,  as  follows: 

Equality  in  its  fuller  sense  means  that  at  each  level  and 
within  the  particular  situation  of  each  child,  education 
must  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  child's  situation,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Within  the  broader  meaning  of  equality, 
quality  of  education  is  measured  by  how  well  it  deals  with 
the  child's  total  development,  how  much  it  increases  his 
capacity  to  think,  to  learn,  to  grow,  to  mature,  to  estab- 
lish his  own  identity  and  his  own  usefulness  to  himself, 
to  others,  and  to  his  society. 


Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayer,  who  discussed  Taylor's 
paper,  dissented  from  his  analysis  in  numerous  particulars. 

Both  took  issue  with  the  strength  of  Taylor's  emphasis  on  uti- 
lizing the  school  as  an  agency  of  social  reform  and  his  blanket 
indictment  of  middle  class  values.  Each  believes  that  the  school 
makes  its  maximum  contribution  not  by  a direct  onslaught  on  social 
ills  but  ruther  by  indirection  — that  is  by  developing  imagina- 
tive, critical,  well  informed  people.  If  the  schools  defined 
their  function  as  the  reconstruction  of  society,  they  would  he 
undertaking  tasks  which  they  are  not  equipped  to  perform  and 
that  fall  properly  within  the  province  of  home,  church,  and 
state.  They  also  agreed  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  various  kinds  of  middle  class  standards  because  some 
value  commitments  are  demonstrably  functional  and  others  dysfunc- 
tional for  living  in  a modern,  complex,  industrial  society. 

The  discussants,  themselves,  were  not  in  accord  on  at 
least  one  major  point.  Mayer  detected  a "logical  antagonism" 
between  "equality"  and  "diversity."  Professor  Hook,  however, 
argues  that  this  distinction  confuses  "equal"  with  "identical." 
Democratic  theory  recognizes  that  people  differ  in  capacities 
and  achievements  but  it  insists  on  an  equality  of  concern  for 
all  men.  Thus,  a school  whose  program  makes  due  allowances  for 
the  individual  differences  of  all  of  its  students  is  at  the  same 
time  demonstrating  the  compatibility  of  the  concepts  "equality" 
and  "diversity." 

Peter  Rossi's  paper  deals  largely  with  the  group  and 
categorical  barriers  to  the  achievement  of  quality  and  equality 
in  education.  Although  he  paid  tribute  to  a number  of  the  his- 
torical achievements  of  the  American  system  of  education  includ- 
ing its  generous  political  support  for  schools  that  have  been 
remarkably  effective  in  training  talent,  providing  opportunities, 
and  assimilating  a heterogeneous  population,  Rossi  was  less 
sanguine  about  the  capacity  of  education  to  deal  with  current 
challenges.  The  heart  of  the  dilemma,  as  he  sees  it,  is  that 
it  is  no  longer  as  possible  to  utilize  persons  of  low  educational 
attainment  in  the  labor  force  with  the  result  that  the  function 
of  absorbing  deprived  groups  "into  the  mainstream  of  American, 
society  has  been  largely  allocated  to  education  in  a period  in 
which  small  success  will  be  judged  as  failure."  These  popula- 
tions are  characterized  by  "poor  ability,  Ijlb  measured  by  stand- 
ard devices j scanty  knowledge , and  low  levels  of  motivation,  at 
levels  of  deficiency  far  below  those  'normally*  encountered  in 
dealing  with  the  'standard*  American  school  population."  These 
differences  have  their  origins  in  differential' wealth  and  in- 
come, dysfunctional  cultural  patterns,  and  punitive  psychologi- 
cal experiences.  Ac  Rossi  points  out; 


to  be  lower  class  and/or  Negro  in  contemporary  America  is 
to  know  from  a very  early  point  in  life  that  one  is  dif- 
ferent from  ’standard1  American  and  different  in  ways 
which  are  devalued*  Shis  is  the  sense  in  which  to  be  in 
such  groups  is  to  be  continuously  punished* 

These  historically  conditioned  disabilities  result  in  apathy, 
aggression,  a deviant  value  system,  and  an  unstable  family  struc- 
ture that  perpetuate  an  unhappy  legacy* 

Rossi  proposes  two  major  forms  of  intervention*  The 
first  consists  of  "breaking  the  vicious  cycle”  by  exposing  child- 
ren to  supplementary  experiences  such  as  pre-school  programs, 
"Higher  Horizons"  type  projects,  perhaps  even  neighborhood  resi- 
dential schools,  and  by  enriching  ordinary  schooling  by  such 
measures  as  tutoring  programs  and  imaginative  use  of  volunteers* 
The  second  form  of  Intervention  involves  introducing  basic  social 
reforms  such  as  the  establishment  of  a floor  under  income,  changes 
in  the  stratification  profile,  and  the  extension  of  legal  equality 
to  everyone*  In  undertaking  such  action,  society  should  be  mind- 
ful of  certain  generally  desirable  characteristics  that  should 
characterise  all  programs  of  intervention,  l*e*  they  should  be 
l)  potentially  capable  of  affecting  large  numbers  of  people,  2) 
involve  manageable  costs  in  human  and  natural  resources,  and  3) 
be  capable  of  producing  significant  effects* 

In  commenting  on  Rossi’s  paper,  Hurt  in  Trow  indicated 
that  the  cctanitmenb  to  all  forms  of  intervention  was  in  large 
measure  determined  by  an  allegiance  to  the  "strong"  as  opposed 
to  the  "weak"  versions  of  equality  of  opportunity* 

The  ’weak’  concept,  the  traditional  liberal  view  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  would  remove  all  external  bar- 
riers, birth  and  wealth,  which  would  handicap  the  transition 
of  intelligence  into  academic  achievement  and  then  career 
achievement*  In  that  view,  intelligence  is  more  or  less 
fixed  largely  genetically,  or  at  least  treated  as  if  it  were 
so,  and  the  demand  is  that  able  boys  and  girls  of  humble 
birth  be  given  access  to  decent  education  • • • 

The  ’strong*  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity  sees  in- 
telligence as  achieved  and  calls  for  equalizing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  intelligence*  The  demand  is  much  more 
radical  in  its  implications , since  much  of  intelligence  is 
acquired  or  aborted  in  the  family*  Thus  this  doctrine  calls 
for  quite  active  measures  to  help  the  family  help  its  child- 
ren, however  much  we  are  inclined  to  flee  from  those  who 


co — to  help  us,  a ad  further  Measures  to  supplement  fad- 
lies  * efforts  through  what  sight  be  palled  compensatory 
socialisation.  This  is  a cowdtasot  to  help  the  child,  de- 
spite the  fully1  s inability  or  indifference  or,  even,  its 
active  opposition.  • • 

A basic  difference  between  the  weak  conception  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  strong  is  the  difference  in  the  dc— nds 
it  nakes  on  the  schools  for  the  success  of  the  student*  Ol- 
der the  weak  conception,  whatever  else  sight  have  teen  said 
about  it,  the  student's  failure  basically  is  placed  on  his 
own  Shoulders*  Ifcder  the  strong  concept,  the  student's 
failure  is  &aen  as  a failure  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers, 
and  this  is  what  people  have  been  oalllng  for  fron  tine  to 
tise,  yesterday  and  today*  This  sates,  of  course,  such 
severer  de— nds  on  the  school  and  teachers.  I think  it  in 
part  accounts  for  the  new  concerns  for  educational  reform 
and  for  our  search  of  ways  to  intervene  in  our  search  for 
levers* 

The  adoption  of  "strong”  notions  of  equality  would  require 
extensive  efforts  to  Ingrove  the  quality  of  instruction  end.  to 
alter  the  clisate  of  teaching  and  learning.  These  would  include 
differential  rewards  for  teaching  in  difficult  circumstances, 
the  training  of  teachers  in  sins  living,  the  use  of  sc—  forms 
of  prog— ed  instruction,  experimentation  with  different  ratios 
of  racial  and  class  mixtures,  and  Manipulation  of  the  curriculum 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  intellectual  adventure  rather  than 
boredom.  We  sust  also  be  prepared  to  esaslne  the  effectiveness 
of  the  structure  of  the  school  system  Itself,  particularly  the 
decision-— king  process*  And  like  Rossi,  Trow  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  basic  social  chaises  Including  the  establlstaent 
of  mini— m income  provisions,  full  civil  and  legal  rights  for 
all,  ecepenoatary  socialisation  in  family  situations,  and  per- 
haps even  a negative  incase  tax* 

Item  the  vantage  point  of  hie  Is— nse  authority  as  a 
pioneer  in  pre-school  programs,  Martin  Scuts  eh  cautioned  that 
we  say  be  expecting  too  ouch  from  this  form  of  intervention*  It 
is  unlikely  that  such  experiences  will  substantially  seduce  cumu- 
lative social  and  psychologioal  deficits  unless  they  are  l)  artic- 
ulated with  subsequent  school  progress,  2)  effectively  interpreted 
to  parents  and  the  school  system,  and  3)  taught  by  instructors 
who  find  gratification  in  teaching  "alow”  children*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Deuteoh  feels  that,  in  the  haste  to  introduce  pre-school 
programs,  so—  of  these  conditions  have  been  neglected*  It  is 
essential  at  the  very  least  to  Introduce  into  all  such  efforts 


systematic  provisions  for  effective  eveluation.  Such  evaluation 
as  n m exists  tends  to  be  inadequate.  According  to  Dsutsch:  "It 
has  been  evaluation  of  output  variables;  an  evaluation  of  per* 
formance,  not  evaluation  of  process;  not  evaluation  of  where 
learning  takes  place  or  hew  it  takes  place." 

The  entire  problem  of  introducing  a greater  measure  of 
equality  and  quality  in  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged  is,  of 
course,  only  one  aspect  of  the  broader  question  of  how  to  provide 
individualised  instruction  for  all  children,  no  matter  what  their 
social  origin*  lepers  by  Samuel  Kirk,  John  Flana&m,  and  Edgar 
Friedanberg  dealing  with  various  facets  of  "individual  diversity" 
provoked  the  spirited  discussion  on  the  merits  of  ability  group* 
ing  and  the  use  of  tests  that  was  to  occupy  much  of  the  subse- 
quent attention  of  the  conference. 

Kirk**  admirable  treatment  of  inter-individual  differences 
(variability  among  members  ct  a group)  and  intra-individual  dif- 
ferences (variability  within  the  same  person  at  different  points 
of  time)  clearly  indicates  how  moot  are  the  assumptions  underly- 
ing homogeneous  grouping.  The  author  cited  tbs  evidence  compiled 
by  H.  0.  Shane  showing  tint  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  schools  to  group  children  accord- 
ing to  one  cr  more  differentiae.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  com- 
mon to  classify  by  such  broad  categories  as  "gifted"  and  "retard- 
ed" but  there  is  no  de&rcut  evidence  that  these  practices  have 
been  beneficial.  As  Kirk  points  out,  "one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
simple  administrative  organisation  has  not  solved  all  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  variability  in  children  is  that  gifted 
children  or  mentally  retarded  children  do  not  themselves  form  a 
homogeneous  group."  Considerable  data  substantiate  that  retarded 
children  exceed  the  average  in  weight,  height,  and  motor  coordi- 
nation. There  is  considerable  overlap  in  sensory  and  motor  areas 
and  even  in  interpersonal  relations. 

The  rationale  for  ordinary  "tracking"  procedures  within 
normal  populations,  that  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  intelli- 
gence is  a fixed  quantity,  are  equally  questional )le • Kxrk:s 
summary  is  instructive: 

extensive  literature  available  today  indicates,  a)  that 
the  I.Q.'s  of  young  children  are  not  constant  when  we  exclude 
the  clinical  and  pathological  cases  such  as  mocgoloids;  b) 
that  the  greatest  lnereaccs  and  decreases  occur  mostly  be- 
tween birth  and  three  years  of  age;  c)  that  increases  and 
decreases  in  tested  intelligence  can  occur  between  ages  four 
and  seven  but  in  diminishing  extent;  and  d)  that  enriched  or 
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stimulating  environments  can  increase  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  children  from  disadvantaged  homes  even  at  a later 
age,  arid  @)  that  the  increases  are  in  inverse  relationship 
to  the  age  of  the  child. 

These  findings  suggest  that  any  grouping  of  children  based  on  the 
assumption  that  intelligence  is  an  ionutable  entity  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  evidence.  They  also  lead  Kirk  to  conclude  with 
others  that,  since  most  of  the  growth  or  decline  in  tested  intel- 
ligence occurs  before  the  age  of  three,  pre-nursery  schools 
should  be  established  for  those  children  whose  environments  are 
unfavorable  to  learning. 

In  his  discussion  of  children  with  special  disabilities 
or  behavior  disorders,  Kirk  emphasises  that  the  school  need  not 
always,  a la  psychiatrists  and  caseworkers,  treat  "underlying 
causes."  frequently  disabilities  nay  be  dealt  with  at  the  symp- 
tomatic level  and  in  individual  tutorial  situations.  Be  cites 
as  illustrations  the  instance  of  a boy  whose  emotional  disturb- 
ances were  alleviated  by  the  removal  of  a reading  deficiency  and 
an  account  of  twenty-five  boys,  most  of  whom  were  cured  of  biting 
their  nails  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having  a manicurist  file 
them  shorter. 

The  discussants  of  the  paper,  fritz  Bedl  and  Hilton 
Schwebel,  concurred  in  Kirk’s  views  that  some  problems  are  ade- 
quately disposed  of  by  treating  them  purely  as  learning  difficul- 
ties. Schwebel  suggested  that  attention  to  such  simple  matters 
as  teaching  children  how  to  study  might  alleviate  many  of  their 
tensions  and  anxieties  and.  that  requisite  individual  tutoring 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  unorthodox  method  of  recruiting 
able  students  to  teach  others. 

At  the  same  time,  Bedl  emphasised  that  Kirk  had  perhaps 
unwittingly  shewn  disrespect  for  clinical  complexity.  "Symptoms" 
differ  in  their  significance.  Some  are  of  no  interest  to  the 
clinician,  but  others  are  indicative  of  subsurface  problems  that 
most  be  treated  with  available  modes  of  peychothera^r#  In  any 
case,  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  children  are  much  more 
varied  and  pussling  than  clinical  classifications  would  indicate 
and  that  they  do  not  conveniently  classify  themselves  in  accord 
with  textbook  categories. 

John  Flanagan  found  himself  discussing  many  of  these  same 
issues  in  his  paper  on  the  "external"  and  "internal"  influences 
affecting  vne  school,  some  of  which  Clarence  Senior  made  more 
vivid  by  specific  references  to  New  York.  Some  of  the  external 
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factors  cited  Include  the  rise  of  science  and  technology,  the 
changing  character  of  urban  conmunities,  conflicts  between  vari- 
ous political  subdivisions,  the  increasing  salience  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and  a growing  emphasis  on  quality  education 
for  the  gifted.  Internal  problems  include  tradition  and  inertia 
within  the  educational  system,  poor  quality  of  textbooks,  the 
distribution  of  talent  within  the  education  professions,  and  the 
changing  characteristics  of  the  school  population.  The  complex- 
ity that  arises  from  the  convergence  of  these  "external"  and 
"internal"  forces  lead  Flanagan  to  conclude  that  schools  must 
constantly  evaluate  their  programs  in  the  manner  of  the  manage- 
ment procedures  and  technologies  used  by  modern  business  organi- 
zations. 

His  main  focus  was  the  desirability  of  developing  a pro- 
cedure that  would  l)  define  the  school’s  goals  in  behavioral 
terms;  2)  devise  means  for  measuring  the  child’s  potential  for 
achieving  these  goals,  the  amount  he  has  already  learned  and  the 
rates  at  which  he  has  learned;  3)  introduce  methods  of  evaluating 
instructional  material  and  practices;  and  4)  collect  data  on  the 
subsequent  experiences  of  students  with  selected  characteristics 
who  have  been  exposed  to  various  curricula  and  teaching  strate- 
gies. Since  it  is  difficult  to  store  so  much  information  in  the 
head  of  any  one  individual,  these  data  would  be  committed  to  the 
memory  of  a computer  which  would  feed  them  to  school  personnel 
as  quickly  as  they  were  needed.  Although  these  proposals  offended 
some  members  of  the  conference  as  excessively  mechanistic,  Flana- 
gan intended  them  to  assist  individual  students  to  achieve  their 
own  personal  goals . According  to  him: 

To  assist  the  student  in  planning  long-range  educational  and 
occupational  goals,  the  counselor  would  compare  the  same  com- 
prehensive student  data  in  the  computer  memory  with  norms 
based  on  studies  of  the  experience  of  students  with  similar 
characteristics.  Far  example,  if  the  student  indicated  he 
is  seriously  considering  engineering,  the  counselor  can  in- 
form him  that  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  with  this  pattern  of 
aptitudes,  interests,  achievement,  and  activities  who  enter 
college  engineering  courses  graduate, 

Herman  Long,  one  discussant  of  Flanagan’s  paper,  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  evaluation  procedures  cited  were  not  germane 
to  the  problems  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  because 
they  failed  to  take  into  account  that  Negroes,  low  imo m groups, 
and  others  were  afflicted  by  varying  degrees  of  ehrcaic  disabil- 
ity, An  approach  that  appeared  to  assume  that  the  observed 
characteristics  of  children  adequately  represent  their  "true" 


capacities  In  effect  countenanced  the  continued  existence  of 
current  inequities*  During  the  same  session,  Clarence  Senior 
noted  with  setae  satisfaction  that  in  his  home  city,  New  fork, 
achievement  tests  have  been  substituted  for  I.Q.  tests  which 
assume  that  "measured  intelligence"  is  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  environmental  influences. 

Many  conferees  apparently  shared  the  skepticism  about  the 
value  of  group  testing.  Their  chief  objections  seemed  to  be  that 
prior  knowledge  about  students  In  the  form  of  group  norms  might 
lead  to  undesirable  instructional  practices  which  would  hinder 
the  discovery  of  the  child's  capabilities.  Samuel  Shepard  des- 
cribes what  may  occur  in  many  classrooms  when  teachers  pattern 
their  Instruction  to  the  I.Q.  of  their  students; 

Mary  has  an  I.Q.  of  119.  Mary  doesn't  respond  very  quickly, 
so  what  does  the  teacher  do?  Now,  come  on,  Mary,  you  can 
do  this.  You  know  how  we  did  it  last  week.  Well,  she 
starts  pushing,  she  starts  motivating,  stimulating,  encour- 
aging, and  she  doesn't  give  up  until  she  is  satisfied  with 
Mary's  performance. 

What  happens  typically  when  she  calls  on  old  Charles  over 
here  with  71?  Well,  if  he  grunts  clearly,  she  pats  him  on 
the  shoulder;  that's  fine.  Now,  you  be  here  tomorrow  and 
we  will  move  the  pianos  and  water  the  flowers  and  you  can 
dust  the  erasers  and  you  can  do  all  of  these  things.  This 
is  differentiating  the  instruction  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  kid.  This  is  the  kind  of  chance  that  old  Charles 
gets.  Be  doesn't  have  a sucker's  chance.  He  has  no  such 
thing  as  an  equal  educational  opportunity*  What  stimulation 
and  motivation  does  he  have?  None. 

The  expression  of  strong  misgivings  about  testing  was  by 
no  means  unanimous.  While  all  agreed  that  standard  measuring 
devices  were  subject  to  abuse,  several  conferees  believed  that 
their  use  was  inevitable  in  a mass  society.  Th©  remedy  consists 
in  alerting  all  who  use  tests  of  their  darker  and  in  converting 
them  from  instruments  of  invidious  comparison  to  diagnostic  de- 
vices. Muirs'"  Goldberg  added  the  caution  that  the  current  an- 
tipathy to  the  use  of  group  I.Q.  tests  might  be  still  another 
expression  of  the  faddlaa  that  periodically  appears  in  the  field 
of  education.  These  instruments,  she  thought,  should  not  be 
abandoned  without  further  study  and  in  the  absence  of  alternative 
(^valuation  procedures. 

Sdgar  Friedenberg's  discussion  of  individual  differences 
j Implied  that,  although  the  conferees  seemed  united  in  their 
^rillingriess  to  respect  individual  diversity  In  the  cognitive 
jrealm,  they  were  not  similarly  zealous  about  the  right  of  child- 


ren  to  reject  the  middle  class,  bureaucratic  "wheeling  and  deal- 
ing" ethos.  Thus,  Friedenberg  argued,  while  It  Is  true  that 
children  oust  be  taught  to  survive  In  a corrupt  and  conformist 
society,  they  should  not  be  persuaded  of  its  moral  superiority. 
Genuine  quality  education  would  not  encourage  them  to  develop 
the  "marketing"  orientation  that  is  so  characteristic  of  suc- 
cess in  school  and  society.  The  school  is  especially  culpable 
when  it  confuses  spontaneous  and  open  life  styles  that  in  their 
totality  represent  "fidelity  to  self"  with  pathology  and  in  the 
name  of  treatment  and  helping  seeks  to  reclaim  the  student  for 
the  sterile  world,  of  their  "better  adjusted"  peers  and  elders. 
This,  Friedenberg  holds,  is  simply  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on 
the  privacy  and  integrity  of  the  individual  personality.  In 
general,  the  author  was  skeptical  as  to  whether  those  persons 
who  proposed  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  underprivileged 
would  be  willingly  retained  by  three  whom  they  would  help. 

Both  Miriam  Goldberg  and  Samuel  Shepard  who  discussed 
Friedenberg*  s paper  were  sympathetic  to  his  concern  for  the  in- 
dividuality of  students.  However,  Shepard,  whose  Bannecker  Fro- 
gram  in  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  few  demonstrably  successful  ef- 
forts to  introduce  greater  quality  and  equality  in  education, 
contended  that: 

Middle  class  v*  lues  and  behavior  patterns  characterize  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  The  culturally-disadvantaged 
Ifegro  is  largely  outside  of  that  stream  and,  indeed,  often 
incompatible  with  it,  certainly  in  the  urban  centers  of  - the 
nation.  The  very  survival  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  itself  demands  that  no  large  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation be  allowed  to  be  apart  from  this  stream. 

Professor  Goldberg  was  not  altogether  persuaded  by  tbs 
privacy  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Friedenberg. 

He  have  only  a tore  beginning  and  there  is  a great  deal  that 
needs  to  be  learned  about  how  to  compensate  for  every  defi- 
ciency! how  to  present  learning  tasks  to  children  and,  yss, 
how  to  help  them  want  to  learn.  If  this  is  an  intrusion  of 
their  privacy,  so  be  it.  But  without  this  intrusion  they 
will  not  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  deal  with  ideas  or 
develop  their  talents.  If  we  guard  their  privacy  trm  in- 
trusion by  the  school,  it  will  remain  a privacy  of  discour- 
agement and  defeat,  of  distorted  self-image  and  self -rejec- 
tion and  be  left  wide  open  to  the  intrusion  of  destructive 
forces  which  prey  upon  the  marginal  individual. 
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It  is  evident  that  both  Goldberg  and  Shepard  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  to  intervene  liberates  the  individual. 

We  are  obliged  to  try  to  change  the  lives  of  our  students,  but 
we  should  do  so,  as  Dr.  Goldberg  puts  it,  by  creating  “learning 
situations  in  which  children  with  great  ranges  of  ability,  child- 
ren with  diverse  interests  and  bents  and  talents  can  proceed  with 
their  education.” 

Every  such  aspiration  for  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  instruction  directs  our  attention  to  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  schoolmen.  Robert  Schaefer's  paper  emphasizes  that 
although  extrinsic  motivations  such  as  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
and  social  status  are  important  elements  in  attracting  and  re- 
taining teachers  it  is  probable  that  “the  kinds  of  psychic  re- 
wards available  in  the  instructional  situation  Itself  are  of 
more  fundamental  importance  to  the  teacher  than  the  tangible 
apples  society  may  choose  to  place  on  his  desk.”  The  availabil- 
ity of  such  rewards  are,  however,  sharply  restricted  in  “slum 
schools”  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  teacher's  collegiate  prepara- 
tion and  the  frustrations  of  his  actual  teaching  situation.  His 
professional  training  does  not  equip  him  to  develop  a logic  of 
pedagogical  presentation  that  parallels  the  underlying  structure 
of  the  discipline.  He  is  thus  not  prepared  to  translate  the  ab- 
stractions of  the  conventional  university  course  in  history, 
mathematics,  literature,  or  science  into  experiences  that  are 
meaningful  to  students  with  low  academic  motivations  in  schools 
located  in  "disadvantaged”  Urban  neighborhoods.  He  may  know 
even  less  about  "how  to  deal  with  youngsters  who  have  not  already 
been  convinced  by  their  social  backgrounds  that  the  school  is  a 
necessary  and  reasonable  institution."  Moreover,  the  neophyte 
teacher  seldom  receives  substantial  help  from  older  collea^  as 
since  they,  themselves,  have  often  grown  cynical  and  weary  from 
a similar  inability  to  cope  with  the  mysteries  of  children  and 
curriculum.  The  net  result  is  that  the  teacher  in  "deprived” 
areas  derives  little  intellectual  satisfaction  from  his  daily 
burdens. 


Schaefer  suggests  that  both  teachers'  colleges  and  the 
schools  are  culpable  in  this  situation,  but  that  “the  basic  fact 
is  our  ignorance;  we  simply  don't  know  how  to  entice  the  elusive 
intellects  of  lower  class  children  let  alone  how  to  achieve  the 
mastery  of  abstract  knowledge  and  analytical  skills  modern  soci- 
ety demands.”  What  is  required  are  school  boards  and  superin- 
tendents who  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  and  who  are  prepared  to  convert  slum 
schools  into  centers  of  inquiry  which  would  be  concerned  «ith  the 
production  as  well  as  the  transmission  of  knowledge.  Since, 


according  to  Schaefer,  "the  problems  of  urban  education  are  in- 
herently fascinating,”  a new  breed  of  teacher-scholar  could  be 
attracted  to  low  income  schools  because  they  could  be  offered 
psychic  rewards  in  the  form  of  intellectual  satisfactions  that 
are  now  denied  them. 

If  Schaefer  seeks  inventive,  even  radical  solutions,  he 
does  so  with  the  expectation  that  these  may  be  introduced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  educational  system.  Judson  Shaplin 
believes,  by  contrast,  that  given  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  dilemmas  that  now  beset  us  it  is  necessary  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  "outside  the  profession."  He  Identifies  a number  of 
constraints  that  limit  mass  recruitment  of  able  teachers  for  lov 
income  schools:  a limited  pool  of  talent,  the  low  prestige  of 
teacher  training,  the  tendency  of  graduates  of  elite  colleges  to 
teach  in  elite  schools,  and  the  preference  of  teachers  to  remain 
in  their  own  neighborhood.  Under  these  circumstances,  Shaplin 
argues,  it  is  imperative  to  discover  new  institutional  channels 
through  which  talented  persons  can  enter  teaching.  These  might 
include,  among  others,  people  now  engaged  in  other  professions 
and  those  who,  despite  a natural  gift  far  teaching,  are  now  de- 
terred from  entering  the  profession  by  the  excessively  long  period 
of  apprenticeship.  It  is,  moreover,  essential  to  establish  links 
between  the  educational  system  and  a para-professional  structure 
consisting  of  social  agencies  and  volunteer  groups  who  could  pro- 
vide the  necessary  skilled  manpower  that  will  not  be  available  if 
business  is  conducted  as  usual. 

Theodore  Sizer  disagreed  with  the  major  theses  of  both 
panelists.  Ifrillkc  Schaefer,  he  does  not  believe  that  our  chief 
malady  is  Ignorance  but  rather  the  failure  to  make  effective  use 
of  existing  knowledge;  unlike  Shaplin,  he  hold**  that  the  impetus 
for  reform  must  necessarily  come  from  within  the  educational 
establishment  • The  guardians  of  the  gates  are  professors  in 
teacher  training  institutions  and  the  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  people  who  make  critical  decisions  in  the  school  system. 

If  persons  who  occupy  these  strategic  positions  are  not  competent  , 
prospective  teachers  will  be  poorly  trained,  good  talent  will  be 
squandered,  and  the  schools  will  be  stagnant.  The  challenge  is 
how  to  reconcile  two  seemingly  antithetical  concepts,  "establish* 
ment"  and  *' revolutionary" ; for  what  is  urgently  required  are  men 
in  power  who  are  nevertheless  eager  to  serve  as  agents  of  radi- 
cal change. 

The  final  session  of  the  conference,  on  continuing  educa- 
tion, was  organized  on  the  assumption  that  education  should  not 
be  the  special  privilege  of  youth.  John  Powell,  like  Harold 


Taylor,  perceived  a threat  to  democratic  institutions  In  the 
presumed  widening  of  the  gap  between  an  educated  elite  and  an 
ignorant  mass.  He  deduces,  therefore,  that: 

What  we  are  faced  with  Is  a new  kind  of  Imperative:  a 
perception  of  life-long  education  as  a patriots  duty, 
which  nay  reach  the  force  of  a popular  will  that  nan  and 
women  should  continue  to  advance  their  education,  by  what- 
ever means,  or  be  looked  upon  as  slackers* 


Continuing  education  should  embrace  three  levels  of  learn- 
ing: skills,  knowledge,  and  pursuit  of  understanding.  Some  of 
those,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  skills  involved  In  nanpcwer 

econoo^c  incentives  while  others  enrich  the 
spirit,  art  the  people  who  seek  education  for  any  of  these  xea- 
sons  are  deplorably  few.  The  "^motivational  deficit*  between 
what  is  available  and  what  is  utilised"  has  its  source  in  unhappy 
early  school  experiences,  ethnic  despair,  the  lower  class  ethos, 
undue  contentment  with  one's  lot,  personality  disorders,  and  re- 
jection of  American  values.  The  means  at  overcoming  these  bar- 

e*J8t  1x1  tom  of  motivational  devices  in- 
**  ***  “““  »dia.  These  should  be  imagi- 
natively^utilised  to  persuade  the  apathet^  to  enrich  their 

~!®‘  I*}*  el«o  critical  to  define  educational  objectives 
^^^th^r  win  be  consistent  with  clearcut  national  purposes, 
iacluding  the  development  of  a "nature"  citizenry.  At  present, 
adult  education  suffers  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Its 

a 81«antic  smorgasbord  which  permits  "an 
almost  total  freedom  of  often  meaningless  choice." 

Hacker  and  Ernest  van  den  Haag  who  discussed 
P*per  shared  a nuntoer  of  discontents  in  common.  Both 
disse^  from  the  view  that  adult  education  should  be  pursued  in 
obedience  to  a sort  of  general  will"  that  is  primarily  respon- 
s^e  to  over-riding  national  purpose.  Schooling  beyond  the 

according  to  both  critics,  be  governed  by 
a Pluralism  dictated  by  consumer  sovereignty  that  might  quite 

fty®i>lon  **  a &***  ««ae  of  lofty  acdfrl- 
hoover.  Backer  and  van  den  Haag  both  assert 

^f!wi0a  ***  *>  ^rther  education  might  represent 
a rational  choice  as  balanced  against  other  uses  of  time  and 

thBt  American  society  was  in 

as  dire  need  Of  salvation  as  Powell  had  indicated,  or  that  adult 
education  should  serve  as  an  instalment  for  its  redemption. 

...  ahould  be  clear  from  the  preceding  sketchy  synopses 
2fKK?Ur*,!La  crowded  three  days  the  conferees  confronted  a for- 
midable number  of  important  Issues  bearing  on  quality  and  equal- 


ity  in  education.  However,  as  in  every  such  collective  enter- 
prise, there  were  inevitable  lacunae.  Since  the  participants  in 
any  conference  approach  its  major  theme  from  the  perspective  of 
their  own  specialised  interests,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
them  to  consider  either  the  generic  meaning  of  crucial  terms  or 
the  full  range  of  the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  if  aspira- 
tions are  to  become  tangible  accomplishments  • 

Accordingly,  four  additional  essays  were  written  at  the 
end  of  the  conference.  Three  of  these  by  Urie  Bronfehbrenner, 
Seymour  Harris,  and  Robin  Williams  deal  with  the  psychological, 
economic,  and  social  costs  of  achieving  quality  education  for 
all.  Each  in  its  own  fashion  delineates  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  in  increased  allocation  of  resources,  altered  institutional 
arrangements,  and  revised  standards  of  welfare  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  our  goals.  In  the  concluding  piece  we  shall  exer- 
cise the  editors1  prerogative  of  speaking  the  final  words  on  many 
of  the  problems  that  occupied  the  conferees  and  some  that  did 
not.  This  integrative  essay  consists  of  an  educational  credo 
that  affirms  our  own  partisan  convictions  about  quality  and  equal- 
ity in  education. 

Kiis  volume,  then,  includes  four  parts: 

fort  j consists  of  seven  papers  that  were  circulated  in  ad- 
vance of  the  conference;  a summary  and  supplementary  state- 
ment by  the  writer  of  the  paper;  two  critical  evaluations; 
a summary  statement  by  the  chairman  of  tbs  session;  and  an 
edited  record  of  remarks  by  other  participants. 

H includes  the  three  papers  on  the  psychological, 
economic,  and  social  costs  of  achieving  quality  equal- 
ity in  eduoation. 

fbrt  PI  contains  the  final  essay  by  the  editors. 

SL  annotated  bibliography  devoted  to  the  seven 
major  topics  of  the  conference  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  explore  these  issues  further. 

The  discussions  in  each  of  these  sections  raise  more  ques- 
tions than  they  answer.  Nevertheless,  the  shared  sense  of  moral 
urgency  that  prevailed  at  the  Princeton  conference  on  quality 
and  equality  in  education  augers  well  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
passions  sometimes  triumphed  over  the  bland  etiquette  of  confer- 
ence protocol.  At  one  point,  one  writer  of  a major  paper  re- 
marked that  "those  of  us  who  have  sat  in  this  particular  seat 
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tere  found  owhItu  unconsciously  IntijOfiog  • wjr  of  giawMwiy 
down  to  in  whether  vires  run  into  the  mil  end  where  the 

«nd  eavesdrops  on  the  discussions,  ve  trust  tbit  bt  will  tharc 
•one  of  the  sons#  of  intellectual  esolteaent  tbit  arises  when 
good  Binds  clash  over  issuts  which  truly  than. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by 

James  E.  Alien 


Our  subject  tonight  is  ''Polarities  and  Tensions  in  the 
Educational  System."  One  of  the  tensions  in  my  quest  for  quality 
fBd  equality  in  education,  end  I aspect  this  Is  true  of  sost  of  you* 
is  reflected  in  my  being  here.  When  I think  of  the  work  that  is 
piling  up  on  my  desk  during  these  two  days*  ay  tensions  rise.  I 
feel  a polarity  between  my  desire  to  be  here  to  take  time  to  think 
through  with  you  the  way  to  meet  our  current  problems  and  my  desire 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  trying  to  get  a budget  passed  in  the  Kew 
York  State  Legislature,  the  job  of  initiating  and  supporting  new 
projects  so  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  do  better  than  we  did 
this  year,  the  job  of  meeting  the  press  and  the  public  and  trying  to 
develop  a climate  for  better  support  of  education,  and  the  new  job 
of  working  with  dozens  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  make 
the  Anti-Poverty  Act  a reality. 

My  tension  is  symbolic  of  that  in  education  today  between  the 
desire  to  build  a new  intellectual  foundation  for  education  in  a free 
society  and  the  need  to  act  now.  I hope  that  this  very  distinguished 
company  can  help  ease  this  tension*  We  need  to  know  what  kind  of 
education  we  should  be  offering  to  meet  varied  individual  needs, 
how  to  get  individuals  to  accept  the  education  that  is  best  for  them, 
and  how  to  get  society  to  provide  the  resources  to  give  to  each  the 
quality  of  education  that  will  help  him  realize  all  that  he  is 
capable  of  becoming.  And  certainly  this  is  a tall  order. 

It  is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  scale  of  the  problem. 

To  be  realistic,  solutions  must  take  into  account  the  numbers  who 
oust  be  educated,  the  shortness  of  time  we  have  to  educate  them, 
and  the  limited  number  of  people  available  to  do  the  job.  Too  many 
programs  deal  with  hundred*  when  the  need  is  in  the  thousands,  or 
would  do  in  50  years  what  must  be  done  in  five. 

There  is  another  polarity  that  is  very  much  on  our  minds  these 
days,  between  cur  desire  to  help  directly  those  who  seem  moat  in  need 
of  help,  namely,  what  are  called  today  the  disadvantaged,  and  our 
recognition  that  at  least  half  of  the  problem  is  the  attitude  of 
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tbost  who  an  auppoaedly  advatiga4*  Until  thon  attitudes  are 
changed,  oar  effort*  rill  ganatats  nova  tana  lens  than  tbay  raaolve. 

And  finally,  thara  la  tha  tanalon  batwaan  our  notion  that 
tha  w^r  to  aolutloo  liaa  in  battar  adoeatlon  for  a rorld  of  rork 
and  our  recognition  that  tha  rorld  nay  hare  littla  rock  for  noat 
people  to  do*  Of  eouraa,  I gue*a  if  noat  of  ua  could  ahaxa  our  oru 
labora,  re  would  solve  tha  problan  of  unmplpyrant*  Do  ra  aducata 
for  wploynaiit  and  hope  that  tha  jobs  rill  ba  thara?  Or  aducata 
for  lalaura  and  bags  that  aoolaty  rill  change  to  rake  a dignified 
life  of  lalaura  possible  far  all  who  riah  it?  Uharawar  tha  there 
of  tenorrow  la,  her  do  ra  gat  fros  here  to  thara? 
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suFFiaOT&B£  qob&bbss 

by 

Harold  Taylor 


Khs£  apparent  ly  bothes  me  is  that  is  a big  society 

where  we  are  trying  to  develop  new  cultural  forms  and  new 
social  institutions  adequate  to  keep  up  to  the  changes  that 
are  occurring  within  the  society,  the  educators  themselves 
are  making  some  assuuptioos  and  are  concerning  themselves  with 
the  implications  of  those  assumptions  in  a way  which  1 don't 
think  is  meeting  the  essential  issue* 

The  essential  need  in  e mess  culture  is  to  find  new  ways 
of  dealing  with  a sat  of  new  problems  with  which  the  present 
institutions  of  the  society  are  inadequte  to  deal*  I have  been 
bothered  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  curricular  reforms  which  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  changes  in  the  society  end  the  dislocation 
between  curricular  reforms  and  tha  actual  condition!  of  the 
society  itaelf* 

The  problem  is:  How  do  you  develop  qualities  within  the 
educational  institutions  which  can,  without  diluting  the  effort 
of  individuals  in  the  teaching  faculty,  educate  each  person 
in  hie  own  terms?  I find  that  the  frame  of  reference  in  which 
educational  thinking  is  going  on  in  contemporary  America  is 
one  which  shows  tha  problem  of  this  dislocation* 

When  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  tha  poverty  program 
was  developed,  and  the  kind  of  implications  that  this  has 
for  New  York  State,  we  find  very  good  people  like  Pet 
Moynahan  and  Adam  Yarmolinaky  working  vary  feat  to  write 
legislation  to  get  a poverty  program  going*  And  while  these 
are  inventive  people  who  know  what  are  the  social  issues  in 
America,  and  what  needs  to  be  done,  we  ere  hurrying  to  get 
legislation  which  can  put  into  effect  ths  economic  end  social 
consequences  of  modified  progrmw  of  government  aid,  without 
a continuing  body  of  thought  and  research  going  into  what  are 
the  problems  in  the  society  which  education  con  solve,  if  m 
would  move  ahead  of  the  situations  which  emerge  as  society 
changes* 


ERIC 


While  the  poverty  program  will  hove  end  nuet  have 
a profound  effect  on  the  educational  situation  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  essentially  an  improvised  progress 
producing  a new  set  of  problans  about  which  nobody  has 
done  a study. 

I use  this  simply  as  an  txample  of  what  I'vs  pointed 
out  in  the  paper  as  a split  in  the  culture  between  the 
organisation  of  a ness  society  and  the  organisation  of  a 
meritocracy  or  an  elite.  The  present  tendency  snong 
educators  is  to  think  of  the  educational  questions  in 
academic  tew,  so  that  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
group  of  people  who  are  very  much  concerned  to  solve  the 
social  questions  in  the  country  and,  on  the  other  baud, 
a group  of  people  who  are  concerned  to  solve  the  edu- 
cational questions,  as  if  the  two  weren't  so  completely 
combined  that  it's  impossible  to  talk  about  the  one  without 
the  other. 

I tried  to  say  this  bluntly  in  these  words:  'Tht 
paradox  of  the  present  situation  is  that  while  educational 
leadership  remains  tied  to  conventional  academic  concepts 
of  contact  and  structure,  political  leadership  within  the 
executive  branch  of  government  hat  broken  new  ground  in 
education  by  concerning  itself  with  the  improvement  of 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  while  Hr.  Conant  le  advocating  reforms  within  the 
educational  structure  and  the  coordination  of  existing 
bureaucracies,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Wlrts,  and  their  colleagues 
ore  inventing  new  programs  of  education  designed  to  remedy 
defects  produced  by  the  present  structure  and  its  bureaucracies. 
In  doing  ao,  they  are  creating  a demand  for  raforms  in  all 
aspects  of  the  educational  system,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  teacher  preparation,  where  the  present  emphasis  on  in- 
creasing ssadesie  content  end  professional  skill  has  dis- 
tracted attention  from  the  need  for  teachers  with  direct 
experience  of  the  society  in  which  the  child  and  young 
adult  are  situated. 11 

£ would  add  that  if  we  ere  to  got  at  the  key  question 
of  quality  of  education  in  a nan  culture,  we  have  to  relate 
what  wo  fore  doing  in  the  schools  to  the  issues  in  the  society. 

X would  umber  among  the  advantages  which  we  now  have  such 
forces  as  a new  student  movement  which  takes  students  into 


tilt  slims  sad  into  tbs  South  to  develop  new  educations! 
program  of  the  students'  own  demising,  the  renewed 
interest  on  the  pert  of  the  gcwernatnt,  through  the  Offia 
of  Education,  in  serious  research  on  those  questions 
hating  to  do  with  social,  ecooaolc  sod  educational  change, 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  acadsoAc  nr—mltj 
at  large  in  the  prohloes  of  corriculun  in  the  sciences, 
the  social  studies  and  in  literature* 

Z would  Identity  as  another  resource  those  who 
speak  critically  of  Joerlcan  education,  from  whatever 
paint  of  view,  insofar  as  they  rftise  Issues  which 
previously  had  no  visibility  at  all*  These  issues  have 
recently  bacons  softs  visible  partly  through  the  Negro 
protest  ao*aaaat,  partly  through  the  renewed  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  ecadawic  faculties  in  serious  educational 
quastions,  partly  through  tha  public  interest  in  education 
aa  evidenced  by  public  discussions  which  previously  did 
not  taka  place. 

There  are  all  forces  working  toward  the  identification 
of  tha  crucial  Issues  that  Jointly  faca  the  educators  and 
tha  critics  of  society* 


DISCUSSION 

by 

Sidney  Hook 


I want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  critical  comments  are  in  the  nature  of  Questions 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  which  I am  sure,  in  the  light  of  his  vast  educational  experience,  he 
will  be  able  to  answer,  but  which  I didn’t  find  answered  in  his; paper.  Mr.  Taylor 
makes  a number  of  statements  --  some  true,  some  not  'quite  true,  seme  extremely  du- 
bious — about  the  American  power  structure,  and  the  alleged  military- industrial - 
governmental  bureaucratic  complex  which  has  sacrificed  the  educational  needs  of  the 
country  to  defense,  the  cold  war,  or  whatnot. 

Now,  I can  match  almost  every  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  stateatns  with  some  other 
statemtns  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Robert  Hutchins,  and  from  the  writing  of  a few 
liberal  supporters  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education.  I think  Arthur  Bestor 
would  agree  with  some  of  these  statements.  And  yet,  Mr.  Taylor’s  educational 
philosophy  and  program  is  almost  completely  different  from  that'  of  Mr.  Hutchins. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Taylor’s  indictment  of  American  culture, 
offers  an  educational  program  which  I believe  Mr.  Taylcr  finds  totally  unacceptable. 
This  makes  me  wonder  about  the  relevance  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  social  propadeutic  to 
a possible  and  desirable  reconstruction  of  the  American  educational  system.  I am 
not  denying  that  there  may  be  a connection.  But  it  has  not  been  spelled  out. 

Assume  that  we  have  all  the  money  in  the  world  (or  enough)  to  reconstruct  our 
school  system;  that  it  is  properly  integrated  racially  and  religiously;  that  it  is 
free  in  Idle  very  sense  that  Mr.  Taylor  describes,  "to  create  and  support  a full- 
bodied  system  pf  public  education  throughout  the.  entire  country."  The  questions 
which  concern  us  most  as  educators  are:  What  should  the  curriculum  be?  How 
should  it  be  taught?  How  should  it  be  organized?  What  would  an  education  of 
quality  he?  Would  it  be  the  saaie  for  all  on  every  level?  What  reply  can  be  msde 
to  the  widespread  feeling  that  with  mass  education  we  are  drowning  in  a sea  of 
mediocrity. 

Mr.  Taylor  docs  not  distinguish  carefully  enough  between  two  things:  (l)  the 
absence  of  the  opportunity  for  all  American  children  to  make  good  educatiouaily, 
and  (2)  the  conception  of  what  it  means  to  have  a good  education. 

Mr.  Taylor  does  make  it  vnmis take ably  clear  that  whatever  a good  education  is, 
American  children  in  the  main  do  not  how  .have  it.  But  X am  sorely  gussied  to  dis- 
cover what  specific  things  he  would.'  like  to  ‘substitute  for  the  diverse  curriculis&s 
of  study  we  now  have,  the  ways  of  studying  theqi,  and  the  organisation  of  the  schools . 
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E®  eaye  that  the  rm  democratic  conception  nf  education  "must  accomodate 
all  the  people  and  all  their  children"  in  the  public  schools,  although  I am  not 
sure  whether,  in  addition  to  elementary  school  and  high  school,  this  means  some 
kind  of  college  as  well.  But  ut  the  same  time  he  criticises  the  public  schools 
because  they  consider  themselves  primarily  as  institutions  o.  academic  preparation. 
Indeed,  the  public  schools  are  taken  to  task  for  assuming  that  their  students 
''will  eventually  take  their  place  in  the  production,  distribution  and  use  of 
organized  knowledge"  — which  pretty  much  covers  most  things  a person  can  do. 

There  is  hardly  any  activity  which  a person  can  engage  in  which  does  nun  entail 
"the  use  of  organized  knowledge." 

Mr.  Taylor  carries  his  criticisms  of  the  public  schools  to  a point  which 
queries  the  wiedota  of  what  some  regard  as  the  most  promising  aspect  of  the  current 
American  scnool  system,  namely,  the  new  programs  in  mathematics  and  physics  and 
social  studies  with  which  many  schools  are  experimenting.  Now,  this  concern  with 
knowledge  is  responsible,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  "shifting  the  attention  of 
the  schools  to  reform  of  the  academic  curriculum  and  away  from  the  consideration 
of  the  entire  cultural  context  in  which  educational  reforms  are  necessary." 

This  quotation  is  important  because  it  gives  us  a clue  to  what  Mr.  Taylor 
would  like  the  school  curriculum  to  stress.  Instead,  or  perhaps  in  addition  to, 
the  reform  of  the  academic  curriculum,  he  urges  "consideration  of  the  entire 
cultural  context  in  which  educational  reforms  are  necessary."  This  may  mean 
any  one  of  a number  of  things . It  may  mean  that  schools  should  study  as  part 
of  their  curriculum  the  nature  of  current  society,  its  problems  and  its  tensions. 

And  if  this  is  what  it  means,  I believe  that  it  is  already  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  studies  and  that  where  it  is  not,  it  can  become  part  of  the  curriculum  if 
educators  show  sufficient  vigor.  In  any  event,  the  study  of  the  "entire  cultural 
context",  or  even  part  of  it,  must  he  controlled  by  "organized  knowledge",  which 
Mr.  Taylor  thinks  we  stress  too  much. 

But  the  quotation  may  mean  more  than  this.  It  may  mean  --  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  this  is  really  his  meaning  — that  not  only  should  the  schools  consider 
or  st’/dy  the  moral  and  social  issues  of  the  time  on  the  appropriate  curricular  levels, 
but  that  the  schools  must  in  some  way  contribute  to  their  solution,  by  taking  sides, 
so  to  speak,  and  in  this  way  help  transform  society. 

And  he  refers  nostalgically  to  the  1930's  when,  he  says,  the  country  turned  to 
its  educators  and  to  education  for  some  solution  to  the  crucial  issues  of  social  and 
economic  reorganization.  Of  course,  the  country  did  no  such  thing  in  the  1930;s. 
Institutionally,  the  trade  unions  and  the  government  played  * much  greater  role  than 
the  schools  did  in  the  New  Deal.  The  whole  problem  of  the  relation  between  school 
and  society  in  a democracy  is  very  complex,  but  I think  that  two  easy  positions  are 
demonstrably  false.  The  first  is  Utopianism,  which  believes  that  the  schools  can, 
by  their  own  efforts,  rebuild  or  reconstruct  a society;  and  the  converse  is  defeatism, 
which  denies  that  the  schools  can  have  any,  even  an  indirect  effect,  on  social  changes . 

Actually,  where  the  school  declares  itself  to  he  an  agency  of  social  changes 
it  is  more  likely  to  throw  its  support  to  the  status  quo  than  to  revolutionize  it, 
for  obvious  reasons  --  the  power  structure  is  one  of  them. 
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The  most  desirable  effects  of  the  school  in  the  way  of  social  change  are 
produced,  it  seems  to  ae,  by  indirection  through  the  development  of  imaginative, 
critical,  well-informed  young  men  end  women. 

I hope  I have  not  done  Mr.  Taylor  an  injustice,  but  when  in  lieu  of  "the 
improvement  of  the  content  and  method  of  academic  instruction,"  he  urges  "the 
improvement  of  the  total  environment  of  values  and  ideas  in  which  the  young  are 
growing  up,"  he  seems  to  me  to  be  Utopian  in  the  bad  sense;  that  is,  to  be 
burdening  the  school  with  a task  which  is  not  its  specific  function  to  achieve. 

It  is  to  'xpect  the  school  to  do  the  work  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  state, 
end  industry. 

In  another  connection,  Mr.  Taylor  deplores  the  fact  that  "educators  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  swept  along  in  the  flood  of  denands  created  by  the  growth 
of  society."  Well,  I think  that’s  true,  but  good  causes,  too,  can  nake  illegitimate 
demands  on  the  school.  We  must  distinguish  between  demands  and  denands,  with 
the  educational  growth  of  the  child  as  the  primary  criterion  of  selection. 

There  is  a kind  of  crisis  psychology  which  has  been  developing  with  reference 
to  the  school  in  this  country.  It  has  been  growing  in  strength  since  the  Second 
World  War,  and  especially  since  Sputnik.  It  assumes  that  the  curriculum  of  our 
colleges  can  and  should  be  oriented  towards  meeting  the  specific  crises  which 
periodically  threaten  to  set  the  world  aflame  or  undermine  our  national  survival. 

And  it  reflects  itself  in  proposed  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools,  too.  It  assumes  that  the  course  of  study  can  be  period- 
ically redrawn  to  enable  us  to  win  a war  or  preserve  the  peace  or  save  some 
threatened  civil  rights,  prevent  over-population  or  accumulation  of  wheat,  or 
whatever  good  cause  we  deem  as  citizens  — and  rightfully  deem  — to  have 
overwhelming  priority  at  the  moment. 

Now  it’ 8 one  thing  to  aim  to  develop  through  curricular  means  the  attitudes 
and  capacities  necessary  to  think  through  and  to  act  in  periods  of  crisis;  it’s 
quite  another  thing  to  believe  that  the  specie'’  knowledge  and  skills  required  for 
the  mastery  of  the  specific  crises  can  be  acquired  in  advance  of  its  appearance . 

It  is  one  thing  to  develop  readiness  of  response,  a capacity  to  find  and  utilize 
resources  in  an  emergency;  it’n  quite  another  to  train  for  the  achievement  of  a 
specific  posture,  however  excellent.  In  relation  to  a specific  issue. 

With  respect  to  promoting  generous  social  and  political  attitudes,  the 
school  may  achieve  more  in  the  long  run  by  developing  the  students  ’ personalities 
to  think,  to  imagine,  to  dream,  to  respond  sensitively  to  other  human  beings  than 
by  explicit  indoctrination  in  behalf  of  good  causes. 

One  of  the  ends  of  formal  education  is  the  development  within  the  student  of 
the  powers  of  self-education  when  his  formal  schooling  ceases  and  in  full  conscious- 
ness of  hie  personal  identity,  he  exercises  his  functions  as  a free  citifen,  and 
gratifies  whatever  love  of  learning  he  has  acquired  in  consequence  of  his 
educational  experience. 

.nat  I sense  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  position  is  a wish  to  dissolve  the  walls  between 
school  and  society  too  soon,  and  to  give  educational  weight  of  a disproportionate 
kind  to  the  experience  of  the  child  outside  the  school  rather  than  inside,  and  this 
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Beem  to  me  to  be  premature  at  the  stage  when  formal  schooling  _s  still  in 
order. 

I am  all  for  enriching  the  educational  experience  of  the  child  by 
relating  what  he  does  inside  the  school  to  what  he  does  outside,  but  there 
must  be  educational  guidance  — it  must  be  structured  — and  there  must  be 
controls  in  this  process  and  a special  role  for  the  teacher.  Society  becomes 
a school  for  the  individual  only  when  he  is  mature,  only  when  he  is  embarked 
upon  the  unending  course  of  self-education. 

In  this  connection  two  things  strike  me  as  peculiar  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
account  of  the  school.  The  first  is  his  praise  of  the  American  public 
school  of  the  past  and  its  liveliness  when  it  served  "as  the  great  leveler 
and  the  great  uplifter,  the  place  where  the  variety  of  foreign  cultures  met, 
and  where  children  were  taught  to  be  citizens." 

Well  now,  I attended  such  a school  in  a Williamsburg  Brooklyn  slum 
fifty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  the  most  universal  wish  among  the  students, 
bright  and  dull,  was  expressed  in  a daily  prayer  that  it  burn  down. 

These  were  schools  of  conformity  and  boredom  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  to  students  and  of  students  to  each  other.  And  those  who  con- 
tinued their  education,  a small  minority,  did  so  despite  the  schooling  of  the 
melting  pot,  impelled  by  their  own  intellectual  drives.  That  Mr.  Taylor 
should  make  invidious  comparisons  between  these  schools  of  the  past,  in 
reaction  to  which  the  progressive  education  movement  really  developed, 
and  the  modem  school,  which  is  vastly  more  aware  of  the  student's  needs 
and  much  better  equipped  to  cope  with  a diversity  that  in  the  old  schools 
was  regarded  just  as  a short  step  from  delinquency,  is  a mystery  to  me. 

Nor  can  I understand  why  he  keeps  on  referring  to  the  curriculums  of 
the  modem  schools  as  "middle-class,  white  Protestant".  What's  "middle-class" 
about  geometry  or  French  or  physics?  The  epithet,  is  irrelevant  to  most  of 
the  curriculum.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  refers  to  the  values  of  the 
curriculum,  there  are  good  middle-class  values  and  there  are  bad.  And  the 
worst  middle-class  values  of  all  — like  commercial  success  — were  actually 
stressed  by  the  old  schools  in  melting-pot  times.  They  were  not  stressed 
nearly  as  much  in  the  schools  in  which  I taught  and  still  less  in  those  that 
my  children  attended.  And  I think  I'm  one  of  the  few  people  in  a graduate 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  who  has  taught  on  every  level  of  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  except  the  kindergarten. 

And  as  for  Protestant  values,  the  erosion  of  religion  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  to  a point  where  today  even  an  innocuous  prayer  To  Whoa 
It  May  Concern  is  taboo,  shows  how  far  we  have  come.  I didn't  wsnt  to  mJm 
these  criticisms,  but',  they  made  me  make  them. 


I should  like  nou  to  leave  Mr.  Taylor ' 8 paper  and  state  some  of  my  own 
views  in  telegraphic  fora  on  the  question  of  quality  and  equality  in  education. 
I tried  to  work  out  the  details  of  this  in  the  second  edition  of  my  EDUCATION 
FOK  MODERN  MA1J,  but  I don't  think  many  more  of  you  read  that  hook  than  read  the 
papers  of  this  conference. 


Democracy  in  education  entails  not  a belief  in  the  equality  of  human 
talent  but  rather  commitment  to  an  equality  of  concern  for  every  child  in  the 
community  to  develop  himself  as  a person  with  matured  powers . There  is  a 
fundamental  confusion  in  the  attempt  to  base  the  policy  of  democracy  in 
education  on  alleged  facts  of  intellectual  equality  or  to  contest  it  cn  the 
ground  of  intellectual  inequality.  Hie  normal  variation  of  capacities  in 
children  is  morally  irrelevant  to  whether  they  should  all  enjoy  the  equality 
of  our  communal  concern.  But  such  equality  of  concern  does  not  require  equal 
educational  treatment . Unequal  educational  treatment,  like  unequal  medication 
treatment,  is  sometimes  justified  when  required  by  the  necessities  of  intellectual 
and  emotional  growth  in  each  case. 

Recognition  of  intellectual  differences  is  not  anti -democratic  unless 
intelligence  becomes  the  principle  of  differentiation  in  a graded,  hierarchically 
organised  society.  No  matter  what  the  principle  of  social  differentiation  is, 
if  it  involves  hierarchy,  official  or  unofficial,  it  involves  the  opportunity 
and  the  likelihood  of  exploitation. 

For  reasons  which  cannot  be  expatiated  on  now,  w»  face  a'  developing 

situation  in  which  it  can  be  safely  anticipated  that  attendance  at  college 

I hesitate  to  college  education  — will  be,  if  not  universal,  as  widespread  as 
secondary  education  today.  And  the  nub  of  the  problem  is  this:  if  we  pursue 

the  goal  of  excellence  in  education  can  we  fashion  a meaningful  educational 
curriculum  whose  legitimate  demands  will  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a sizable 
portion  of  our  youth?  The  facts  of  biology  cannot  be  blinked;  they  do  not 
depend  upon  our  political  prepossessions,  and  they  may  defeat  our  aspirations 
if  too  unrealistic.  Even  today  some  of  my  colleagues  report  that  the  entire 
level  of  academic  achievement  in  all  but  a few  select  colleges  is  sinking.  Good 
fellowships  are  going  begging,  because  people  are  not  qualified  to  take  them. 
Graduate  Students  of  marginal  capacity  are  being  offered  professorial  oosts 
in  places  which  in  the  past  would  never  have  considered  them. 


New,  I believe  a great  deal  can  be  done  by  special  programs  of  coaching 
and  other  measures  to  reduce  the  disparities  in  educational  readiness,  but  the 
differences  in  capacity  will  remain.  And  if  we  seriously  expect  to  enroll 
most  of  our  youth  in  colleges,  including  the  group  — call  them  the  less-bright 
group  — ■ which  no  culture  in  the  world  has  ever  taken  beyond  bare  literacy,  we 
must  plan  our  curriculums  in  such  a way  that  they  do  not  imperil  the  education 
of  those  who  sre  not  less  bright,  but  bright  and  very  bright. 

Ab  democrats  we  believe  that  every  child,  not  only  the  one  starred  for 
excellence,  but  the  one  that's  not  so  excellent,  oas  the  right  to  be  educated 
to  the  full  reach  of  his  capacities.  If  students  can  significantly  profit  by 
some  in-,  ’"action,  we  hav~  no  justification  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of 
continued  schooling.  But  these  two  propositions  do  not  entail  the  view  tnat  all 


0tttterts  TOSt  etaay  *•  *M»6B  to  tte  way  «d  to  the  earns  depth. 

^ts^fbe»rxth^ 

' *?*  8choolB  f0r  gIm4u*t®  e«»>ool,  as  ^'SeS 
toe  mwiw,.P.v?  +£  Minins  their  standards  both  for  admission  end  graduation, 
the  number  of  those  pressing  for  entry  into  colleges  increases.  ’ 

can  oJ^  a®  B°  J*060**  that  I can  find  to  meet  the  sitiation.  We 
. the  doors  of  the  college  to  anyone  with  a high  school  dinlooa 

“i.8*7*  *.high  sch001  Uplnos  to  any  child  with  staying  power,  but  we’ 

grant4WtotLd^T>  **“  0a*  ?'pe  °f  currleul'“>  diversify  the  degrees 
^rit^-t^?  £?**!“!  ls*diES  to  ePecial  certificates  of  distinctive 

merit  that  will  enable  students  to  begin  their  vocational  experience  at 

ane*fH®r  *8e  than  their  differently  endowed  and  more  sifted  brother* 

^ — • « later8for*a  SSTtoo. 

There  ie  still  a great  deal  of  onobbiaa  about  "vocational  as  distinct  from 

“erel  “*  C0Ue«“-  BuHStS  «ce.s“ 

long  afthe  there  <*n  b®  n0  reasonable  Objection,  so 

objectives  of  general  or  liberal  education  are  not 

0018  to  PreP*re  «“•“  for  * SO°d  living  as 
future  situation  promises  to  ba  more  difficult  for  i-uic.-.l... 

^rerer  AUen  *****  * “s  Laical 

revolution,  the  consequence  of  what  Whitehead  calls  the  most  revolution^ 

in  th^future*  erode^tol’n11*111^  “*thod  of  **“  method  of  invention,  may, 
of  ^dio^re^l!^ nec“8ity  of  e»mln8  a living  by  making  the  breinT 
and  ^ ^tiooeUy  obsolescent.  Ihe  age  Slutomation 

d that  is  a Utopia  based  on  slavery,  the  slavery  of  the  machine  to  man. 

^ Hro'  the  caning  obsolescence  of  all  but  managerial  and  inventi-m. 
functions  by  a route  that  neither  Mane  nor  WuTSS^S^iffiSS 

3 SbereT^tr^1*"  111  8Ch00ltae'  “ m2  to  L toe  ideel 
oLc^i^thf^--  ?>eB!  ^eals  presupposed  that  free  are 

^v^n^s  of  s'l!^  X fltoB^ftalltlaS  ***  ^ ^legated  %Ti£  ’ 

TOn^^ctiwfo?Snr»MTh  ii4ealS  aupposed  «**  the  vocation  of  a free 
man  is  active  citizenship,  not  earning  a living. 

D^ev'a^nVU  °f^h?  future'  u present  trends  continue,  even  John 

soeietv  betw*»n  eliminate  the  dualism  which  existed  in  industrial 

earning  one's  living"  and  "living  one's  life"  beeme^ 
irrelevanc  in  fashioning  an  educational  curriculum.  For  all  of  Dawey^s  faith 
to  toe  revolutionary  consequences  of  science,  the  realties  far 
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his  expectations.  And  that  is  why,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  section  of  Dewey's 
leaort&l  work,  which  is  still  very  relevant  to  our  concern,  DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION, 
the  only  section  which  is  obsolescent  today  is  Dewey's  discussion  of  the  key  place 
of  vocation  in  education.  And  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  this,  in  1916  when  his 
book  was  published,  his  asemption  that  the  education  of  the  high  school  would 
necessarily  require  organization  around  vocation.  And  if  we  read  that  tod&v,  we 
see  that  it  isn’t  relevant. 

In  a world  which  is  genuinely  a welfare  economy,  in  which  poverty  is  marginal 
or  has  been  wiped  out,  how  can  education  help  human  beings  to  develop  a center  around 
which  to  organize  their  experiences  so  that  they  can  live  a rich  and  meaningful 
life?  This  is  the  ultimate  issue  and  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
existence  of  leisure,  which  grows  with  the  decline  of  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
makes  all  the  more  necessary  emphasis  upon  significant  educational  experience. 

Now,  the  challenge  to  this  view  was  expressed  by  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  well- 
known  essay  on  MODERN  EDUCATION  AND  THE  CLA&ICS  in  1932,  in  which  he  criticized 
the  development  of  mass  education  for  an  elite.  I quote  from  that.  t!The  uneducated 
man  with  an  empty  mind",  he  ways,  "if  he  be  free  from  financial  anxiety  or  narrow  ' 
limitation,  and  can  obtain  access  to  golf  clubs,  dance  halls,  gaming  tables  and 
race  tracks  is,  for  all  I can  see,  as  well  equipped  to  fill  his  leisure  contentedly 

as  is  the  educated  man."  For  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  problem  of  education  in  leisure  was 
no  problem  at  all. 

If  T.  S.  Eliot  is  right,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  education  of  the 
mass  society  of  the  future,  but  leave  it  only  to  those  few  who  have  a special  cal- 
ling. But  I do  not  believe  that  Eliot  is  right,  and  this  for  many  reasons.  There 
is  time  to  state  only  one. 

In  modern  society,  intelligent  citizenship,  without  which  democracy  is  a 
myth,  cannot  be  exercised  where  leisure  is  filled  with  the  types  of  pastimes  he 
describes,  which  are  mainly  ways  of  killing  time.  Intelligent  citizenship  in 
a democracy  rests  ultimately  upon  the  spread  of  education,  because  it  can  serve 
as  a powerful  support  of  political  freedom  — and  this  was  Jefferson's  insight. 

The  issue  between  T.  S.  Eliot  and  those  who  disagree  with  him  is  fundamentally 
over  the  desirability  and  viability  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  If  mem  are  in 
some  way  to  govern  themselves  as  well  as  others,  whether  they  do  it  ill  or  well 

depends,  among  other  tnings,  on  what  they  come  to  know  through  education  about  the 
world,  society  and  themselves. 
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DISCUBSXO! 
by 

Martin  Mayer 


II 


As  far  e Hr,  Taylor’s  paper  is  concerned,  I think  I have  some  of  the  same 
objections  that  Professor  ' ''as.  The  bottom  dropped  for  me,  however,  with  the 

sentence  about  there  bain*  *ine  between  playing  music  and  appreciating  music. 
As  a pft**t«*tiae  music  critic,  this  bothers  me  terribly.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  you  regard  both  of  them  as  good.  You  draw  a circle  around 
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the®  and  they  ere  both  good. 


But  if  you  had  written  playing  arid  listening,  and  you  said  there  was  no 
my  of  drawing  a line  between  playing  and  listening,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to 
take  yourself  seriously,  because  anybody  can  see  that  there  is  a line  between 
playing  and  listening, and  appreciation  is  simply  a literary  fora  of  listening. 

And  I think  that  this  sort  of  problem,  which  is  what  Professor  Hook  was 
complaining  about,  too,  this  business  of  limping  together  things  that  we  think 
good,  as  being  in  the  same  category  for  that  reason,  is  what  tes  bothered  me. 

^ feel  very  badly  about  saying  some  of  this,  because  Dr.  Taylor  has 
been  kind  to  me  on  various  occasions  end  I like  to  think  that  we  fight  basically 
on  the  same  side.  Specifically,  we  have  been  Joined  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Conant's  Booker  T.  Washington  approach  to  Negro  education.  We  Joined  in 
opposition  to  the  rage  for  standardized  tests.  We  both  worry  about  meritocracy. 
We  both  find  it  much  harder  than  Professor  Hook  seems  to  find  it  to  define  or 
to  delimit  this  word  "intelligence."  We  both  feel  that  the  very  bright  can 
probably  take  care  of  themselves  and  that  they  are  not,  probably,  the  concern 

of  the  school  system  which  is,  by  and  large,  not  going  to  be  staffed  with  very- 
bright  people. 


Neither  of  us  has  Professor  Hookas  great  interest  in  the  size  or  the  nature 
of  the  certificate  which  the  bureaucracy  awards  the  child  for  his  persistence  in 
taking  all  the  damn  tests  that  he  is  being  given.  And  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  we  both  feel  that  we  are  in  a taste  business  and  not  in  a science 

business.  Both  Dr.  Taylor  and  I worry  about  this  baselessness  attitude  which 
one  does  find  in  people. 


But,  reaiiy , X think  that  the  worry  about  baselessness  is  a worry  for 
Professor  Hook  and  for  Dr.  Taylor  and  for  myself,  and  not  for  the  school 
teacher  who,  after  all,  sees  the  faces  and  is  not  nearly  so  far  away  from 
all  of  these  things  as  those  of  us  sitting  in  this  room. 


With  all  of  these  agreements  — ana  I think  we  have  many  — I don't 
believe  that  what's  in  the  paper  is  very  useful.  I think  it  starts  with  myths 
and  with  very  big  words.  If  we  start  from  here,  we  risk  chewing  ”»n  cotton 
candy  all  the  way,  arguing  meanwhile  about  our  definitions . I feel  what  I consider 
the  same  myths  in  some  of  the  other  papers,  too,  and  I'd  like  to  pin  some  of  them. 

Mrst,  I'd  like  to  Jump  a little  on  i,he  place  where  Professor  Hook  says 
that  Dr.  Hutchins  and  he  and  Dr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Bestor  arc  in  agreement . 
this  business  of  mass  culture,  a phrase  which  I must  say  I find  beyond  sensible 
definition,  and  I have  been  through  this  and  out  the  other  side  on  a number  of 
occasions  — the  idea  that  this  somehow  is  the  product  of  the  devil,  mass  media 
in  the  advertising  agencies,  and  that  it  does  not  tell  us  something,  some  of  which 
is  pretty  frightening  and  some  of  which  is  pretty  good,  about  the  democracy  itself. 


In  the  other  papers  this  attitude  to&jsrd  "mass  culture"  appears  as  © 
reeling  that  we  are  all  being  smothered  in  the  goo  from  the  pot  boiling,  I 
think  this  is  demonstrable  nonsense. 


X think  that  the  range  of  artistic  and  intellectual  activities  available 
to  the  average  American  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  here  or  elsewhere  at 
any  time.  Th©  maps  media  in  the  advertising  agencies  are  not  devils:  they  are 
feed-back  operations  and  they  reflect  with  pretty  good  accuracy  what  majority 
taste  amounts  to,  and  majority  in  fact  is  not  so  bad  as  majority  taste  used 
to  be.  And  nobody  in  this  country  is  condemned  to  live  with  this  garbage  alor 

Incidentally,  I feel  no  compulsion  to  criticize  those  who  watch 
commercial  rather  than  educational  television.  Among  other  reasons,  I 
think  they  are  probably  getting  the  best  of  a bad  bargain.  I find  you 

don  t have  to  watch  it  at  all.  And  I find  it  interesting,  also,  that  most 
adolescents  don't  watch  it. 


Related  to  this  false  values  business  is  the  notion  that  the  people 
;<A  the  country  are  starving  educationally.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
fallacies  and  a very  bad  one,  because  it  tends  to  misdirect  attention. 

In  fact,  we  have  increased  our  expenditures  on  education  from  4 percent 
to  o percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in  the  years  since  the  time 
right  after  the  war  — 7 percent  of  the  net  personal  income.  We  are  now 
spending  $20  billion  a year  more  than  we  spent  shortly  after  the  war.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  this  society  and  no  service  ttet  I 
can  see  has  been  done  to  anyone  by  proclaiming  the  people  of  this  countiy 
don  t care  about  education.  They  may  not  care  much  about  learning,  but, 
by  golly,  they  care  about  education.  ' 

Now,  the  money  is  most  unequally  spread.  There  are  large  stretches 
of  this  country  where  we  face  disasters  unless  considerably  more  is  spent 
on  the  schools . Unfortunately,  Dr.  Xkylor  singles  out  New  York  City,  which 
is  not  one  of  them.  New  York  spends  10  percent  of  its  net  personal  income 
on  education  right  now;  6 percent  on  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  alone,  with  30  percent  of  the  pupil  population  in  private  and 
parochial  schools,  and  with  a very  extensive  system  of  public  and  private 
universities  on  top  of  it.  During  the  last  four  years  expenditures  on  the 
New  York  City  public  schools  lave  risen  about  $300  million.  And  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  Harlem  schools  is  now  about  as  high  as  that  in 
most  of  the  New  York  suburbs,  and  higher  than  that  in  any  suburbs  I know 
outside  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area. 

The  New  York  example  is  important  for  two  reason:  first,  as  a 

demonstration  that  money  alone  doesn't  get  you  very  far;  and  secondly,  as 
an  example  of  the  great  danger  of  allowing  school  people  to  plead  poverty 
as  an  excuse  for  not  getting  their  work  done  • Until  somebody  puts  his 
foot  down  and  tells  the  New  York  schools  that  they  could  do  a lot  better 
job  with  what  they  now  have  — the  State  tried  it  a few  years  ago,  but 
unfortunately  got  dissuaded  from  saying  it  in  public  at  the  last  minute, 
as  Dr.  Allen  can  testify  --  X don't  think  anything  of  any  great  importance 
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c an  b@  done  in  New  York. 

w is  a 1 think>  of  tile  most  vital  significance  not  to  identify 

our  prdbl^ns  with  money,  because  you  will  get  more  money.  You  are  not  going  ‘ 
to  get  an  enormous  amount  more  in  a place  like  New  York,  because  as  the 
21*  aPPWches  the  speed  of  light,  it  gets  to  be  heavier.  And  there 

mor^elsevSer^  COmlng  Kew  Yorlc  nav>  but  y°u  are  going  to  get  a lot 

* The+JmP^rt?nt  bhing  18  not  t0  let  n «o  down  the  drain  the  way  it 
goes  down  the  drain  in  New  York,  and  not  to  take  New  York  as  an  example  of 
^Impoverished  school  system,  when  it  has  30  percent  more  money  per  pupil 

h&Bf  and  it  6 t0  see  the  difference  when  you  visit 

the  two  systems.  Apart  from  the  three  or  four  pupil  difference  in  class 

^^^Chicfgo^611068  thCre  &rS  yU"9  1 am  afrBid  1 W0Uld  t0  lean 

tbis  aJso  comes  down  on  mobilization  for  youth,  which  is  a great 
accomplishment,  and  they  got  $13  million.  I dislike  the  people  who  have  been 
attacking  mobilization  just  as  much  as  Dr.  Taylor  does.  I think  they  are 
abad  lot.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  we  have  to  admire  mobilization. 

What  tney  have  been  given  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  a family  in 

***  working  in.  X don’t  think  anybody  can  go  down  there 

and  iook  at  it  and  not  have  the  feeling  that  we’d  be  a lot  better  off  if 

social^orkers  ^ giVe  t0  the8G  P°0r  people  and  not  thrown  down  on 

. , , 1 Iery  BtT0^  with  Professor  Hook  about  the  myth  of  the  good 
old  days,  but  I think  there  is  A further  relevance  to  this.  I think  the 
poverty  program  was  predictable  a few  years  ago  — I said  so  on  a few 

~I  0n  thv  b?8fS  that  the  generation  that  was  young  and  peppy  in 
y68  stout  to  pass  out  of  controlling  position  and  the  one 
which  looked  back  to  youth  in  the  thirties  was  about  to  take  over.  Now, 

I was  a child  in  the  thirties.  So  far  as  I can  find  out,  they  were  horrible. 

I am  not  particularly  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  an  intellectual  elite 
°ok^g_bfck  tePPily  in  the  name  of  democracy  to  a time  when  they  were 
cheerful  because  they  felt  they  were  leading  a great  movement  and  the  mass 
of  the  population  were  wretched. 

.?  alfl5*  f f what  kss  "boon  accomplished  in  getting  some 

thu+P?veffc?  Pr0gram  1188  not  hy  any  means  been  matched  by  the 
quality  of  thought  that  has  gone  into  the  ways  in  which  the  money  is  to  be 

Br^.1  now  most  of  the  time  seems  to  be  going  into  drawing  up  roles  and 

program'  t0  guarantee  that  not  a hell  of  a lot  can  be 

vri+h  Who*  Mhe  Qun?y*  AndI  aTm  not  da2zled^  on  the  basis  of  what  I have  seen, 

°LMr*  Jirts  or  Mr*  Uoynahm  or  Mr.  Yaxmolir«jd.  seem  to 
UP  with  educationally.  Perhaps  Dr.  lanni  has  seen  better  things 

WldS^d  ^8t  tims  1 t00k  a look  at  this,  they  seemed  pretty 
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Now,  it's  a bewildering  problem,  but  I don’t  think  that  we  have  to  admire 
than  just  because  they  can  get  money.  Somebody’ 8 going  to  have  to  think  of  some 
things  to  do. 

Dr.  Taylor  also  backs  behind  the  thirties  to  idealize  an  alleged  "tradition 
al  American  aim  to  give  every  child  an  education  suited  to  his  talents . " As  I read 
the  books,  1 see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  educational  system  ever  came 
any  closer  to  this  aim  than  it  does  today,  which  is  pretty  far  away. 

There  is  also  the  commencement  address  business.  Middletown  poor  did  not, 
as  I recall  my  reading,  benefit  all  that  much  from  going  to  the  same  schools 
with  the  rkh,  and  the  schools  which  dealt  with  the  immigrants  were  unspeakable 
as  Professor  Hook  has  Just  mentioned,  and  by  all  the  evidence  that  comes  to  us . 


The  Dewey  section  bothers  me  a little,  too,  not  only  because  people  who 
disagree  as  strongly  as  Professor  Taylor  and  Professor  Hook  can  both  claim 
descent  from  Dewey,  though  this  is  itself  a very  severe  criticism  of  Dewey's 
work. 


I think  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  Dewey  are  scandalous,  but  I 
think  we  also  have  to  face  rather  sadly  the  fact  that  with  the  passage  of  time, 
Dewey  seems  less  significant  when  set  against  a James  or  a Pierce  or  a Whitehead 
or  even  a Russell,  Anyway,  Dewey  was  never  a ponderable  influence  that  I have 
been  able  to  find  on  U.S.  education . The  influences  were  Thorndyke  and  Kirk- 
patrick — the  first  saying  it  was  science,  and  the  second  saying  it  was  easy. 

Another  problem  with  the  paper  and  with  discussions  I hear  from  people 
with  whose  goals  I normally  agree  is  the  business  of  the  malificent  military. 
Now,  none  of  us  like  militarism,  we’re  all  Americans , but  I don’t  see  how 
anybody  can  make  any  sense  of  the  current  American  scene  without  noting  the 
enoimous  importance  of  the  desegregation  of  the  Aimed  Forces . Moreover,  the 
S^^&test  educational  effort  in  our  histoiy  was  accomplished  by  the  military 
during  the  years  of  World  War  II  (and  it  was  an  effort  that ' s spilled  over  into 
the  colleges,  with  help  from  ohe  G I.  Bill  in  the  years  thereafter. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Taylor’s  idea  that  the  colleges  were  of  much  use  in 
thid  effort  seems  to  me  a misreading  of  histoiy . I was  there  at  the  time. 

The  Army  Specialized  Training  Program,  which  was  all  around  me,  was  the 
most  obvious  infantry  reserve  I had  ever  seen,  and,  in  fact,  the  moment  the 
Army  needed  them  In  Africa  or  Europe,  the  Army  pulled  them  right  out  of 
college  and  sent  them  in  to  be  shot.  But  on  an  educational  level,  the 
military  technical  program  ^as  head  and  shoulders  above  anything  we  have 
ever  done  in  vocational  education. 

The  great  tragedy,  of  the  post-war.  .period,  I think,  for  the  Negro  and 
for  the  poor  at  large  .has  been  the  closing  of  ’ the  gates  of  the  Army  to  those 
who  scored  below  a certain  mark  on  a standardized  test.  I think  we  ought  to 
see  how  we  can  use  this  existing  institution,  rather  than  simply  strike  out 
at  it  as  something  we  don't  like. 
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I f j no  happier  than  .Dr. 
President  Eisenhower  called  the 
recognize  that  not  much  of  that 
schools . 


Tteylor  or  Professor  Hook  is  with  wfc&t  they  md 
military-industrial  complex.  I think  we’d  better 
$50  billion  budget  could  bs  made  available  to 


The  defense  establishment,  directly  and  indirectly,  takes  six  million 

kno^le  the. mfr^et  ~~  a little  more;  Professor  Harris  would 

know.  And  most  of  what  would  be  released  if  we  cut  down  this  particular 

budget  would  have  to  go  to  employing  the  people,  and  most  of  them  would  not 
be  employed  in  educational  capacities.  Hopefully,  there  would  be  sufficient 
increase  over  a period  of  time  in  gross  national  product  to  give  us  something 
Y®  we  talking  about  the  possibility  of  simply  shifting 

$50  billion  from  defense  into  education.  The  world  doesn’t  work  that  way. 

There  is  the  problem  of  cultural  democracy  which  bothers  me  a great  dea- 
in  much  of  this,  and  I think  there  is  no  phrase  so  awful,  as  hard-nosed,  so  I'll 
use  it.  We  have  to  be  hard-nosed  about  this  sort  of  thing.  Dr.  Taylor  talks  of 
he  culturally deprived  in  the  suburbs  who  are  deprived  because  they  never  meet 
kids  from  the  Negro  slums.  I think  this  is  pernicious  nonsense.  The  important 
thing  is  that  they  can  if  they  want  to  and,  indeed,  as  he’s  been  saying,  there 
are  kids  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  high  schools  and  in  this  liberal  community 
who  are  doing  so.  The  difference  in  the  freedom  of  motion  of  these  kids  in 
the  suburban  high  schools  and  in  the  colleges  and  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the 
kids  in  the  Negro  slums  and  in  Mississippi  is  so  striking  and  so  enormous . 


What  you  talk  about  when  you  talk  about  deprivation  is  basically  a loss 
of  freedom  of  motion.  But  I do  not  think  that  anything  that  seems  to  equate 

these  makes  any  sense  at  all,  even  though  it's  ..ice  to  think  so  and  it’s  very 
nice  to  say  so. 


And  more  general,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  admit  openly  that  certain 
cultural  patterns  are  functional  and  certain  cultural  patterns  are  disfunetional 
in  a modern  industrial  society.  Any  attempt  to  do  something  about  the  schools 
that  tries  to  cherish  all  cultures  equally  will  not  convince  anybody  and  will 
not  get  anywhere.  It  isn’t  the  business  that  we  are  in. 


Now,  with  all  of  the  horror  of  xhe  schools  that  Professor  Hook  talks 
abouu,  that  was  their  great  strength  — their  massive  ethnocentricity.  The 
aim  was  to  pull  arrivals  into  the  mainstream  of  an  existing  society.  Once 
there,  as  it  turned  out,  they  could  and  they  did  ctenge  it;  but  thev  got 
there.  The  Negroes  have  the  right  to  get  there,  too.  People  who  insist  on  reject 
rejecting  the  society  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  are  not,  in  my  observation,  speaking 
for  any  sizable  community.  Negroes  are  entitled  to  get  into  this  society  and 
then  reject  it  for  themselves.  And  if  they  do  get  in,  they  will  probably  make 
changes.  I hope  they  will  and  I think  they  will.  But  it’s  theirs  to  do  and 
not  the  social  critic  spokesman. 


O 
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Right  at  the  moment,  in  uy  observation  of  the  fw  I know,  they  don't  want 
a brand  new  society.  They  theirs.  They  are  entitled  to  theirs".  Senti- 
mentality over  vhat  they  will  lose  does  them  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  Indians 
no  good  at  all.  A little  honest  work  on  which  community  habits  must  be  dis- 
turbed and  wnich  nay  survive  if  the  children  become  more  competent  than  their 
parents  would,  I think,  be  valuable,  but  I don't  see  much  of  that  being  done. 

It  would  be  a hard  job. 

Ultimately,  in  any  event,  and  this  is  my  fiercest  disagreement  with 
Dr.  Taylor  and  my  closes^  agreement  with  Professor  Hook,  understanding  is  no 
substitute  for  competence.  Let  the  schools  do  better  than  they  do  now  with 

the  academic  end  and  the  social  end  is  going  to  be  a lot  less  hard  to  wrestle 
with. 


There  is  also  this  business  of  the  idealist  community  of  the  young  people 
in  the  universities . Well,  I like  them,  too,  and  I admire  them.  I admire  the 
boys  who  went  down  to  Mississippi.  But  I want  to  put  in  a litt?  3 caveat.  I know 
no  group  that  is  more  certain  to  trample  on  my  rights  and  liberties  than  the 
group  which  is  devoted  to  the  public  good.  Let  us  be  very  carefully,  generally, 
about  the  extent  to  which  we  make  everyone  a sitter. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  usually  on  my  side  here.  We  both  believe  in  diversity, 
but  the  experience  of  the  thirties,  I think;  betrays  it. 

A Jesuit  in  the  teaching  business  told  me  recently  that  he  was  unhappy 
at  tne  notion  that  there  were  only  two  possible  attitudes  for  the  modern 
world,  one  of  intense  selfishness  and  the  other  a flaming  martyrdom.  We 
must  develop  something  else,  really.  Frankly,  as  a practical  matter,  I 
don't  know  which  hurts  us  more  in  New  York  right  now  — the  organization 
chat  is  sll  for  busing  white  kids  up  to  Harlem  or  parents  and  taxpayers, 
the  bunch  which  is  a hundred  percent  against  doing  anything  for  the 
desegregation  of  the  schools.  Both  have  been  enormously  harmful.  I 
srould  not  be  surprised  if,  really,  "equal"  has  been  more  haimful  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year. 

Moreover,  if  Dr.  Taylor  looks  carefully  at  these  new  curricula  which 
his  friends  have  been  caking  and  teaching  in  the  slums  and  in  Mississippi,  I 
think  he  will  be  horrified  at  the  distortions  and  the  dishonesties  that  they 
contain.  The  fact  that  people  are  doing  something  that  we  regard  as  good.,  we 
a^e  on  their  side,  does  not  deny  the  need  for  intellectual  honesty  in  the 
approach  to  the  proolem.  Yet  I honor  Dr#  Taylor  for  the  two  traps  he  avoids, 
ard  they^are  hard  traps  to  avoid.  First,  the  idea  that  the  school  cannot  move 
by  itself,  and  secondly,  the  bogus  seientisms  of  education.  I think  both  of 
obese  must  oe  fi.«.mly  rejected,  as  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  reject  them# 

Than  tne  school  is  a kind  of  inertia  machine  is  quite  obvious.  But 
there  are  more  powerful  machines  around,  and  it  can  be  moved.  Much,  too  much, 
ox  one  current  disci  us  ion  seems  to  assume  an  unchanging  school,  and  to  con- 
centrate ex  oner  on  pre-school  work,  which  will  be  out  of  these  guys’  bands,  or 


on  manpower  retraining,  which  we  con  also  do  sbi ay  fro®,  that . 

. 1 S?  ^ f0r  Pre-kiMergarten.  I oust  say  I profoundly  distrust  the  Bloom 

and  even  DeutscKi  and  Bruner  research  which  so  drastically  contradicts  so 

^o«M^C?rd?ivhT5an  8113  which  80  neatly  fall  into  the  folds  of  newest 

fashion  in  behavioral  science.  Somebody  quoted  Wilder  Penfield  in  one  of  these 

papers.  I believe  ic  might  be  worth  remembering  that  Penfield  also  argued  a few 
years  ego  toward  the  physiological  necessity  of  teaching  foreign  languages  before 

eageoften.  It  just  has  to  be  nonsense,  unless  the  Scandinavians  are  physio- 
logically different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  ^ 

. , . onr  excitement  over  the  pr* -kindergartens,  which  are  important,  par- 

ZZ*?**  theyvare  hanalea  well  — and  I have  e4ry  reason  to 

the?  Sf£  bei33s  bandied  well  — ve  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that  the 
existing  schoo  program,  matched  with  the  existing  heme  ambients,  will  wreck 
eke  graduates  of  the  be3t  such  programs  very  vexy  quickly. 


Thi^  is  not  a puzzle  where  the  intrusion  of  one  new  piece  will  make  it 
come  out  right.  There  is  no  magic  catalyst,  if  I may  use  the  word  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Friedenberg,  who  knows  I know  no  chemistry.  We  need  new  leader- 
snip.  We  need  new  organizations.  We  probably  need  new  school  hours.  We  need 
new  ways  of  running  schools.  We  need  new  programs  desperately. 

. , . °??,' °f  the  tMn«e  tiat  Dr.  Taylor  points  out  ana  that  he  quoted  earlier, 

tnough  oaaiy  enough  he  quoted  from  his  version  before  he  put  his  pencil  on  it 
and  there. ore  changed  its  meaning,  it’s  right  In  the  version  you  have,  is  the 
need  for  -teachers  who  live  in  the  neighborhood;  not  for  children  who  have 
direct  experience  of  the  society,  but  teachers  who  have  direct  experience  of 
the  society.  It’s  going  tc  be  hard.  I am  not  talking  about  teachers  who  come 
out  of  similar  neighborhoods,  themselves.  In  my  experience,  no  teacher  is  so 
rough  on  or  so  condemnatory  of  slum  kids  or  so  unwilling  to  experiment  with 
something  new  as  the  teacher  who  pulled  herself  out  of  a similar  hole.  But  we 

n?eri-Pe0ple  Wh°  are  to  have  much  more  intimate  confect  with  the  lives 

o±  these  kids  than  they  have  now  * 


I am  not  at  all  sure,  incidentally,  that  we  need  massive  sociological 
special  preparation  for  the  teachers  who  are  going  into  these  schools,  Every 
uime  I see  a slum  teacher  who  seems  to  be  getting  a high  order  ~>f  response 
irem  kids,  and  I go  and  talk  to  her  afterwards,  I get  a complaint  that  these 
kids  are  jusc  like  other  kids,  and  there's  an  awful  lot  of  fuss  being  made 
about  nothing. 


wi,st  ¥e  ar£  Sariog  here  really  is  that  these  teachers  are  doing 
sc^euhing  tnat  works.  Whatever  sociological  preparation  you  give  the  teacher 
cqi  ng  jq  go  the  Blum  school^  it  the  program  she  is  teaching  and  the  way  she 
-'.8  teaching  it  to  these  kids  produces  failure  in  the  kids  and  therefore  failure 

m nerself,  you  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere.  All  of  your  sociological  training- 
goes  down  the  drain.  " ° 
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If  you  can  give  her  a few  things  that  will  wcvk,  then  you  xd.ll  change  her 
attitude  enormously  end  you  will  eliminate  a very  high  fraction  of  all  of  the 
other  things,  and  the  culture  shock  and  all  of  the  stuff  that  we  know  about. 

The  basic  shock  is  that  the  teacher  goes  into  the  school  and  she  fails.  And 
after  a while  she  hates  it. 

Most  of  all  we  need  an  attitude,  we  need  a willingness  of  the  school  to 
blame  itself  for  the  failure  of  the  children,  not  to  blame  the  society  for  the 
lack  of  money  or  the  parents  or  the  children,  without  the  belief  that  somewhere 
somehow  the  job  can  be  done,  without  the  knowledge  that  it  is  being  done,  with- 
out some  models  of  the  job  being  done,  without  at  least  an  occasional  experience 
of  success  for  the  person  who  is  face-to-face  with  the  problem. 

And,  incidentally,  I don't  think  this  is  that  hard,  because  what  we  have 
been  taught  to  call  the  Hawthorne  effect,wcal£efcc8ur  if  we  just  kept  trying  new  thi 
things  on  the  grounds  that  the  old  things  weren't  working.  All  the  other  projects 
•without  this  aren't  going  to  help  us  much. 

I do  not  share  the  usual  American  notion  that  the  existence  of  what  we 
like  to  call  a problem  proves  the  existence  of  a solution.  But  certainly  the 
slum  kids  do  not  have  to  emerge  from  schools  so  useless  as  they  do  today* 

First  things  first.  We  are  not  trying  to  make  an  ideal,  xrofaldl.  We  are  not 
trying  to  change  the  world.  We  are  not  trying  to  build  the  new  Jerusalem  in 
this  land  of  used  car  slag  heaps.  But  we  are  trying  to  get  some  better  fraction 
of  children  into  shape  to  handle  their  future  and  not  to  be  frightened  of  the 
world  around  them.  And  in  all  of  this,  if  I may  clo3e  "with  a shock,  we  must 
be  as  careful  as  we  can  not  to  specify  our  objectives  in  terms  which  kid  us  into 
the  idea  that  we  can  accurately  measure  our  success. 

Dr.  Shepard  can,  I suspect,  speak  of  this  more  eloquently  than  I can. 

The  standardized  test  is  not  a real  god;  it  is  a Ju-Ju.  The  big  battalions 
are  elsewhere.  This  is  a subtle  thlog.  Obviously,  one  must  know  something 
of  what  one  is  trying  to  do.  Tests  can  be  enormously  valuable  in  telling 
you  what  you  are  doing  — more  valuable  for  that,  I think,  than  in  telling 
you  what  the  children  are  doing,  but  obviously  they  have  values  that  can  be 
U3ed.  But  you  mustn't  insist  on  making  vhat  you  can  do  something  you  can  ms&eure, 
ltd  on  determining  what  it  is  that  you  are  going  to  do  for  these  kids  on  the 
basis  of  whether  we  can  measure  it  or  not.  And  this  is  what  specifying  objectives 
normally  means  in  the  terms  in  whieb  this  dreadful  phrase  is  used. 

We  are  engaged  in  a wide  enterprise.  We  gain  certainty  only  by  sacrific- 
ing breadth  and  variety,  and  by  sacrificing  validity.  If  we  are  to  promote  that 
tolerance  of  ambiguity,  which  is  the  great  essential  of  learning  and  of  teaching, 
we  ®ust  be  mature  enough  to  tolerate  great  swatches  of  ambiguity  in  our  own 
efforts  * 


I th£to?in  the  t-lr,  not  for  discussion,  thh§  MeauSfaat  unless  we  &re  very 
careful,  oar  immature  behavioral  scientists,  with  thair  belief  in  universal  and 
necessary  truths,  long  since  discarded  by  the  physical  scientists,  may  handicap 
us  more  than  they  help  us  la  the  years  to  com. 
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I guess,  the  flood  of  ideas  which  has  been  unleashed 

is  pretty  difficult  to  collect  together,  ee  far  as  a 
coherent  reply  or  comment.  If  only  one  of  these  people 
had  been  speaking,  it  might  have  been  possible.  With 
both  men  releasing  that  flood  of  ideas,  I8 11  content  myself 
with  taxing  them  one  at  a time  end  saying  the  following. 

I regret  that  Sidney  Hook  was  forced  to  comment  on  my 
paper.  And  I aa  pleased  to  see  that  as  soon  as  he  got  that 
over  with,  he  got  to  his  own  paper  in  short  space. 

I think  on  my  part  it  would  have  been  unfair  for  m 
to  have  answered  all  the  questions  in  the  haginning  to  which 
this  conference  will  devote  itself.  I felt  a little  modest 
about  answering  them  all  at  the  cutset. 


The  function  of  say  paper  was  to  describe  the  polarities 
and  tensions  in  the  educational  system.  In  doing  so,  I tried 
to  locate  the  total  contest  in  which  this  discussion  will 
occur,  as  we  move  to  the  specifics  about  what  do  you  do  about 
a given  school,  what  do  you  do  about  a g*s?en  curriculum. 

“Jj  J Say  in  your  own  positive  statements, 

which  X have  had  the  good  fortune  to  reed  in  your  hook  and 
your  books  and  to  discuss  with  you,  X cos  agree  with  almost 
everything  you  said  when  you  took  off,  in  your  c zm  fashion, 
kq  escribe  your  own  beliefs  and  your  own  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of  education. 


relating  directly,  within  the  curriculum 
and  within  tha  schools  themselves,  with  the  Issues  in  society 
coEes  from  a feeling  based  on  a particular  observation  of 
kindergarten  teaching,  of  elementary  school  teaching,  of 
high  school  teaching,  and  the  opportunity  to  be  is  teachers* 
colleges  and  see  what  io  going  on  there.  X find  in  these 
observations  that  the  concern  of  the  teachers  and  the 
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0Cu.S?q1  ©f  ps©pl©  wh©  &YQ  talking  about  ©duCQtiOS 

££&  doing  something  ebout  it  is  to  daal  with  questiose 
for  elementary  school  children  end  for  high  school  etu~ 
dent©  in  teres©  of  Implicit  these©  of  the  society* 

These  these©  are  the  product  of  a total  culture  contest 
which  cokes  tns  academic  success  of  pupils  in  tha  echos 1 
system  the  sost  important  criterion  by  which  we  iudse 
their  ability. 

Now  let  ms  be  quite  specific. 

The  City  of  Chicago  ha©  had  the  problem  of  Negro 
segregation  ever  since  there  was  a Chicago.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  have  been  a time  in  which  the  City  of 
Chicago  is  seething  with  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Negro, 
and  on  the  part  of  a small  group  of  educators,  that  the 
system  Itself  is  not  functioning  in  any  way  which  could 
meet  the  needs  of  the  total  population  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  The  serious  controversies  which  have  involved 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  tha  teachers,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  entire  structure  through  which  edu- 
cation  is  dealt  with  in  Chicago,  has  lagged  greatly  be- 
hind the  real  needs  of  the  children  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
This  is  w by  it  seemed  to  come  as  a surprise  to  the  people 
in  Chicago  that  the  school  system  wasn't  working  properly. 

This  is  specifically  what  X meant  by  saying  that  the 
problems  as  seen  by  tha  educators  have  been  divorced  from 
She  problems  of  society.  Why  should  the  people  in  Chicago 
who  sea  the  educational  system  be  go  surprised  that  these 
issues  are  there?  When  you  talk  to  the  Negroes  in  Chicago, 
pou  find  that  it's  only  recently  that  they  themselves 
ave  become  concerned  about  their  own  issues j that  mothers 
and  fathers,  but  mainly  the  mothers,  find  that  their 
children  are  not  able  to  read  at  any  kind  of  level  ap- 
propriate to  the  stage  they  have  reached  in  tha  school 
system.  Then  the  educators  deny  that  tha  statistics  are 
valid.  And  the  system  of  education  i©  only  moved  toward 
facing  its  own  issues  by  protest  movements,  boycotts,  all 
sorts  of  evert  manifestations  of  the  laggardly  way  in 
which  the  educators  themselves  have  dealt  with  these 
issues.  That's  unat  a mean  about  the  discordance  between 
4.ha  educational  thinking  and  the  changed  in  the  society. 


Mr.  Meyer  e absolutely  right  i©  seying  that  spending 
ffiore  ©osey  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  ©f  improving 
the  quality  of  education.  The  speeding  of  money  is,  of 
course,  a necessary  condition  under  which  this  quality 
can  be  achieved.  Butt  what  I*ve  argued  is  that  the  sort  of 
program  represented  by  the  Poverty  Program,  which  wishes 
to  use  Federal  funds  in  order  to  deal  with  specific  issues 
in  the  big  cities  and  in  tha  rural  slums,  were  fast  products 
creates  without  t nought  for  tha  continuity  of  their  develop- 
ment by  serious  educational  thinkers  of  the  sort  represented 
bare  in  cur  conference* 


I think  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  conference 
? tbat  t*le  issues  are  being  confronted  by  informed  persons 
whose  research  bears  directly  on  tha  crucial  questions. 


Let  me  now  comment  on  Mr.  Hook*  s remark  about  the 
weakness  of  my  paper  in  dealing  with  those  changes  necessary 
ui  u 8ck°°i  environment  in  order  to  produce  new  reforms 
which  are  institutional  in  character  and  which  must  stem  from 
the  work  of  educators  in  dealing  with  every  child  in  whatever 
the  situation.  What  I meant  by  the  improvement  of  the  total 
environment  is  not  to  recapture  a world  which  never  existed 
n the  school,  but  to  do  something  which  I have  seen  happen 
in  school  systems  and  in  schools  where  persons  in  the  1930*  s 
and  the  40  a and  the  *50*e  addressed  themselves  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation  of  the  children  in  the  ccaaminifcy. 

- mean  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  and  necessary,  to 
create  within  the  school  community  that  kind  of  model  for 
s bigger  society  in  which  values  of  a personal  sort  including 
appreciation  of  tha  role  of  playing  ssuaic  and  its  effect  on 
oneself  esthetically,  tbs  necessity  of  involving  oneself  in 
the  administration  of  the  school  as  a student,  tha  -relation-ship 
between  the  teacher  and  the  faculty,  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  0*  the  student  that  these  are  social  issues  going  beyond 
Imsolf  to  which  he  must  pay  attention.  These  are  all  factors 
unicfe  I consider  necessary,  cmd  which  X would  fee  quite  pre- 
pared in  another  session  to  ©pell  out  la  scaa  detail*  in 
order  to  siaks  the  school  in  its  community  an  instrument  of 
social  change  rather  than  m acceptance  of  the  social  and 
personal  values  of  tbs  community  surrounding  the  teacher®, 
their  parents  md  the  children  themselves*  ? took  this  to 
J®  Jtovisae  point  on  which  there  would  fee  general  agreement, 

1 uao  trying  to  dodge  the  iooooo,  rather,  l m.o  trviaa  to 


ftsocsrifeg  this  s&  an  ©res  where  cut  attention  has  not 
feeea  digested,  and  this  runs  right  through  the  suburbs© 
high  school,  the  suburban  elementary  school  into  the 
schools  where  there  is  less  money  spent,  less  attention 

of  a personal  kind  paid  to  the  student* 

In  my  reference  to  the  suburban  school  and  the  cul- 
turally deprived,  segregated  from  tha  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience directly  the  attitudes  and  values  of  a different 
culture,  I was  talking  not  simply  about  tha  opportunity 
-or  Scsrsdale  students  to  cose  into  Kaw  York,  or  Harlem 
children  to  do  out  into  the  country.  I don’t  conceive  this 
as  simply  a transportation  problem,  I am  talking  about  the 
reality  of  the  suburban  high  school  in  American  communities, 
where  I have  found  students  either  bored  with  the  curriculum 
because  it  is  contained  within  itself,  or  oppressed  by  the 

necessity  of  making  good  in  academic  terms  in  order  to  enter 
college* 


X do  believe  that  it  is  most  important  to  dissolve 
wall©  b&tween  fcha  school  and  the  society # At  the  sama 
time,  I gee  no  contradiction  bet^en  relating,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  happens  is  the  schools  to  th§  issues  in  tha 
society  outside,  and,  on  the  other,  the  development  of  sheer 
intellectual  competence,  and  personal  appreciation  of 
esthetic  values,  through  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  society 
will  be  changed  and  tha  culture  Made  s happier  place  for 
leisure  ss  well  &q  for  work* 


I apologise  for  having  used  tha  figure  $30  billion 
space  shot*  Xt  etald  have  been  five  billion  a year, 
rhs  total  allocation  is  in  the  amount  of  ©bout  $30  billion  for 
foe  3fco t which  will  put  a man  on  tha  moo©  before  the  Russians 


* 853  mz  eoaaldsriag  the  usual  cliches  uttered  about 
™ ffiiAlta*y-iadttotxA^l  eetabUstaoaiit.  X £mmd  it  difficult 
to  duocribe  that  fo  short  space  without  using  those  particular 
words.  B m it  is  a fact  Ghat  there  -re  economic  and  social 
rore «s,  tm  io  a power  structure,  no  matter  what  terms  we 
use,  nas  eoaditfeaed  the  raeponso  of  tha  educators  o»d 

Qfa&KtUaoX  system  to  the  nacasoifci^c  of  tha  society, 

Kfiffsc’fl  dtsflsj-iSioa  oi  tho  knowledge  industry  tc 

,Cri  * Accept,  is  that  ut’to©  divciopad 

ai  otfcitud®  ter  o-y4  fcsK^lad&a  t-.hieb  JU,  a»  «fc*  one  tod. 


utilitarian,  ea  th a ©tfesr  hand,  cccsumar- oriented.  Thus, 
t*  we  thick  of  knowledge -produce re  end  knowledge-users,  we 
find  tfect  knowledge-users  are  usually  conceived  in  terms  of 
the  economic  end  social  advantage  of  the  user,  not  in  terms 
of  the  enlightenment  for  the  culture  whtth  the  dissemination 
of  taowledge  could  contribute.  I am  pointing  to  an  attitude 
wnicb,  in  the  main  sweep  of  educational  thinking,  accepts  the 
notion  that  the  educational  system  itself  is  a means  through 

T jx  can  mov®  to  social  and  economic  advantage. 

And  I defy  anyone  in  this  room  to  deny  this  os  a common  assump- 
tion in  public  discussion,  whether  it  be  at  FTA  meetings  or 
^ the  meetings  of  educators  when  these  problems  are  discussed 
inis  is  a common  assumption  too  often  wade  on  the  part  of 
educators  themselves  as  to  what  the  function  of  education  is. 


And  in  bringing  this  up,  I did  not  mean  to  fall  into 
™ trap  of  simply  identifying  a massive  power,  something 
which  Hr.  Eisenhower's  speech-writers  term  "the  mllitary- 
industrall  complex."  I don't  like  that  tecs.  I think  it  is 
a cliche.  I think  it  disguises  more  problems  than  it  ilium- 


I am  not  trying  to  say  that  r*  visist  treat  all  cultures 
as  equally  valid.  I am  not  trying  to  create  a mixture  in  the 
eld-tashioited  melting-pot  sense,  and  I don't  think  that  I 

subjected  to  Hr.  Hook's  criticism  that  I am  naive 
in  t._ nicisg  that  back  16  the  '30's  there  was  this  glorious 
feeling  that  we  wore  to  use  education  m the  instrument  of 
social  change,  that  teachers  were  0:1  fire  to  inject  info  the 
social  system  their  cm  idealism.  - lor  m I prepared  to  say~ 
that  in  tbs  present  situation  the  integration  of  the  cultures 
is  e®d  in  itself. 


. * cut  that  the  purpose  of  integration  io  to 

give  so  each  child  hie  sense  of  himself,  his  sense  of  belonging 
to  q total  culture,  and  a sense  that  he  is  going  to  make  his 
cm  ccssemuaity.  let  m,a  be  quite  specific. 


t ^ayes  has  referred  to  ths  distortions  end  dio- 

oosmties  of  the  new  curriculum  developed  by  coma  of  the 
young  people  who  have  gone  to  Hisoiiseippi.  I don't  find 

dishonesty  there.  I have  worked  quite  directly 
with  too  young  people  ifm  hava-ge ne  there.  X have  seen 

tue  ssw  curricula  they  are  developing  in  tbn  Freedom  Schools, 


I toe  seen  the  institutes  which  they  have  developed  in 
which  they  are  involving  civil  rights  workers  in  the  <*tudy 
of  the  structure  of  politics,  society  and  economics  in  the 
Scuth.  X find  these  quite  enlightened,  honest  statements 
of  what  the  structure  of  the  South  is,  and  how  we  can  teach 
people  who  cannot  respond  to  the  academic  curriculum  the 
factd  about  their  own  society  and  their  own  stake  in  it, 

Anyone  who  reads  the  mimeographed  materials  wnich 
some  of  these  young  people  have  developed  for  teaching 
drop-outs  in  the  South  and  in  the  city  slums  will  have  to 
agree  that  this  is  neither  distorted  or  dishonest  material* 

This  is  new,  fresh  material  developed  by  non-professionals to 
deal  with  specifics*  And  I think  if  we  had  some  of  that 
attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  big  cities,  who 
could  work  outside  the  big  bureaucratic  controls  which  exist 
in  a city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  that  we 
could  have  much  more  interesting  and  fresh  materials  to  deal 
with.  I think  it  is  inaccurate  to  refer  to  these  materials 
as  being  distortions  or  dishonesties  of  a new  curriculum* 

Finally,  let  me  say  quite  specifically  what  I mean 
about  the  necessity  of  developing  within  the  programs  of 
teacher  preparation  new  social  attitudes*  I could  agree  with 
everything  Mr*  Mayer  said  about  the  way  in  which  teachers  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  simply  to  mention  three 
cities  sharing  common  problems,  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  the  problems  in  the  classroom*  And  while  X can  agree 
completely  that  we  must  keep  our  objectives  loose,  and  not 
talk  abstract  language  about  what  the  objective  of  the 
educational  system  is,  X find  Mr*  Mayer's  description  about 
what  can  happen  within  the  neighborhood  schools  a distortion 
of  the  fact* 

Let  me  again  be  quite  specific.  On  the  south  side  of 
Chicago,  there  are  college  students  and  high  school  students 
who  are  teaching  in  the  slums.  They  are  doing  the  remedial 
reading  things,  they  are  teaching  spalling,  teaching  algebra, 
they  are  teaching  history.  They  are  doing  this  cut  of  a sense 
of  duty,  shall  X say,  out  of  a wish  to  move  out  of  the  particu- 
lar parochial  circumstances  of  their  own  lives  into  a larger 
community  where  the  lives  of  tbs  children  whose  circumstance 
fchsy  have  been  unaware  of  before  give  back  to  thssa  some  Insight 
into  what  kind  of  lives  they  themselves  were  leading. 


Out  of  fcfceee  tutorial  progress  in  the  slums  gad  la 
Mlsclcslppi  have  come  a sew  kind  of  teacher,  end  cut  of 
tho  teaching  the  tut^as  themselves  have  then  moved  on  to 
becoming  tutors*  Now,  I see  this  as  a variety  of  community 
development  thlch  is  a necessary  antecedent  condition  of 
creating  a new  attitude  for  teaching*  And  there  is  nothing 
more  effective  in  the  training  of  a teacher  than  to  have 
him  work  with  children  unlilce  himself,  and  then  to  find  that 
through  his  teaching  he  can  develop  in  them  those  new  tutors 
for  the  future  who  will  then  need  more  education  in  order  to 
go  on  teaching*  Some  of  the  most  successful  tutors  in  the 
slums,  from  the  northern  student  movement  and  from  some  of 
these  new  developments  on  the  part  of  the  college  students, 
have  come  from  those  who,  themselves,  have  been  drop-outs  and 
who  have  had  their  own  problems  to  deal  with,  and  therefore 
are  better  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  other  people* 

I see  as  an  inadequacy  of  the  comments  the  refusal  to 
accept  a kind  of  primitive  sense  of Idealism  on  the  part  of  a 
new  generation  of  high  school  and  college  students,  some  of 
whom  are  now  preparing  themselves  to  enter  the  Peace  Corps, 
others  who  are  the  new  recruits  to  be  drawn  into  various 
kinds  of  domestic  service  corps,  youth  counseling  and  youth 
opportunity  center  staffs*  There  are  more  and  more  of  thcaa 
young  people  developing.  That's  what  I mean  by  idealism. 

Xfe's  a motivation  on  the  part  of  a new  kind  of  high  school 
and  college  sutdent  whoa  we  have  not  seen  lately*  And  in 
those  attributions  to  the  life  of  the  1930's  which  have  been 
considered  both  by  Sidney  Hoo&  and  Martin  Mayer  as  being 
sent  tent  al  allusions  by  a guy  ignorant  of  the  situation,  I 
would  say  that  one  does  look  back  on  the  '30's  with  a senti- 
mental liberalise  which  In  a ssnoe  is  unavoidable* 


There  were  problems  then  which  were  hidden  during  the 
war  years  and  in  the  1950'©#  X say  that  these  problems  have 
now  jumped  into  public  consciousness  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
so®3  of  which  I tried  to  describe  here*  But  the  fact  of  our 
relating  the  educational  system  to  the  social  system  is  the 
©sin  fact  I wish  to  make.  X will  not  defend  her©  tonight 
my  analysis  of  what  was  happening  ia  the  1930's  or  in  Sidney 
Hook's  school  SO  years  age*  I wm  referring  mainly  to  their 
levelling  and  uplifting  influence. 

^ The  lack  of  social  contest  In  educational  thinking  ha*? 


been  apparent  in  public  discussion  of  education*  In  those 
conferences  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  economics 
and  in  the  social  syststs*  I don't  find  the  bite  of  informed 
intellectuals  on  the  problem  itself* 

Cre  of  the  reasons  1 feel  that  this  conference  is 
different  from  the  others  which  have  been  conducted  on  these 
very  problems  is  that  the  problems  themselves  are  pointed  to 
directly  informed  persons^  whose  research  and  personal  ex- 
perience bears  on  these  issues*  It's  the  absence  of  the  kind 
of  discussion  we  are  having  here*  the  of  tough  criticism 
which  Sidney  Book  and  Hart  in  Mayer  have  made  of  what  I have 
had  to  fey,  which  is  lacking  in  the  entire  educational  system* 


ABDITICBttr^HERIES  AND  RESPONSES 


Ernest  van  den  Haag:  I would  like  to  ask  whether  I am 

interpreting  correctly*  When  I hear  the  discussion  of  quality 
and  equality,  it  seems  to  have  come  down  rather  square ly  on 
the  side  of  equality* 

I think  this  is  somewhat  disguised  by  remarks  about 
elite  versus  non-elite  education*  The  word  '‘elite"  was  here 
used,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a very  equivocal  meaning*  Do  you 
means,  Dr*  Taylor,  that  thr^e  who  ary.  more  afe.'.e  to  profit 
from  learning  hhould  not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  more? 
This  is  what  I though  you  might  have  meant  by  being  opposed  to 
elite  education* 

This  is  somewhat  obscured,  because  it  seems  to  me  you 
don’t  make  very  clear  whether  you  mean  fey  "elite"  those  people 
who  acquire  a higher  status,  not  because  they  have  more  op- 
portunity to  learn,  or  because  they  are  more  gifted,  or  more 
able  to  learn,  but  because  of  ascribed  distinctions  such  as 
status* 


To  put  it  more  specifically,  don't  you  think  that  if 
we  are  to  select  people  to  go  to  a school  of  medicine  or  to 
study  medicine,  we  should  consider  the  people  most  gifted  as 
future  physicians  first  and  most? 

If  we  had  an  army,  and  we  consider  that  in  an  army  we 
need  both  officers  and  privates,  don't  you  think  that  then  we 
do  need  officers'  schools,  and  that  we  will  in  a sense  have  an 
elite  of  officers?  The  schools  should  not  be  closed,  but  open 
to  those  who  are  {gifted  for  the  kind  of  leadership  in  the  army 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  a different  form, in  any  profession  in 
any  society* 

If  I understood  you  correctly,  you  seem  to  be  opposed 
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to  toat  thing*  I think  your  position  rests  on  a confusion 
of  this  sort  of  a need  with  hereditary  or  other  kind  of 
nee<L  Let  me  add,  of  course,  than,  the  kind  of  opportunity 
for  additional  learning  that  would  be  invoked, should  not 
preclude  our  concern  for  those  unable  to  profit  from  additional 
learning  and  that  such  education  should  be  equal  in  many  other 
respects*  But  as  far  as  the  strictly  learning  opportunity  is 
concerned,  are  you  really  opposed  to  letting  or  helping  the 
more  gifted  to  learn  more  than  the  less  gifted? 

Harold  Taylors  I'd  like  to  respond  to  that  on  two 
levels*  First,  in  my  experience  with  students,  the  decision 
by  a student,  placed  in  the  context  of  those  who  select 
him  for  further  education,  is  usually  one  conditioned  by 
cultural  factov&i&n  his  own  environment*  He  wants  to  become 
an  architect  or  a doctor  or  any  one  of  other  things  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  are  personal*  I am  arguing 
that  our  selection  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  higher  education 
demands  a much  more  differentiated  conception  of  quality  than 
the  one  new  current* 

The  one  now  current  I find  to  be  that  of  scholastic  al- 
titude in  a narrow  sense*  So  that  a good  physician  may  or  may 
not  be  one  who  is  presently  selected  cut  by  onr  kind  of  academic 
screening* 

let  me  relate  that  specifically  to  your  analogy  to  the 
military  services*  Certainly  there  are  those  whose  talents 
lie  in  a technical  direction,  and  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
Indulge  the  Interests  of  those  with  the  talents  specifically 
designed  for  particular  kinds  of  professions  and  occupations* 

But  my  experience  in  the  Navy  with  the  selection  process  of 
radar  operators  and  officers  indicated  that  moat  of  the  attitudes 
which  the  Navy  took  to  recruits  who  could  be  moved  into  technical 
positions  were  culturally  oriented  rather  than  psychologically 
sophisticated*  One  of  tty^taaks  which  I was  privileged  to 
undertake  was  to  "&dQ'"f&i8  fallacy* 

It's  that  kind  of  experience  directly  with  young  people 
whose  talents  are  as  yet  undiscovered  which  makes  me  believe 
that  cur  major  concern  must  be  to  adapt  an  educational  system 
to  the  particular  situation  of  each  child  or  each  17-  and  18- 
year-  old  at  that  crucial  point  in  his  own  career  where  becoming 
a member  of  an  elite  is  not  his  problem*  Nov  lag  from  his  present 
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situation  Into  another  one  more  advantageous  to  him  and  to 
his  total  aim  Is  the  problem  which  he  has* 

I used  elite  In  a pejorative  sense  to  identify  our 
society's  tendency  to  distinguish  between  a mass  culture 
and  another  group  of  entrepreneurs  and  managers  who  run  the 
mass.  The  selection  process  for  those  who  are  going  to  enter 
the  managerial  and  entrepreneurial  class  is  at  present  not 
designed  to  give  advantages  to  those  most  worthy  of  them* 

Van  den  Haag:  What  you  are  criticising,  then,  is  the 
present  selection  process,  and  I would  agree  with  you  it  is 
something  far  from  perfect*  But  you  are  not  opposed  to  elite 
education,  rather  you  are  simply  opposed  to  the  way  the  elite 
is  being  selected  at  the  present* 

Taylor:  Let  me  enter  on  the  second  level  which  you  have 
spotted  immediately  — the  conception  of  an  elite  itself. 

It's  a word  that  I think  is  risky  to  use,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  in  the  American  vocabulary  to  define  it  with 
sufficient  precision  to  *pafce  it  meaningful* 

Let's  use  another  word  — the  selection  of  those 
qualified  for  further  education  whom  ye  identify  by  their 
being  in  the  upper  50%  of  their  classes*  As  a corollary 
we  exclude  the  lower  50%.  My  notion  is  that  we  should  not 
prevent  further  development  on  the  part  of  the  lower  507. 
by  screening  them  out,  but  rather  should  develop  new  forms 
of  teaching,  using  whatever  insights  we  have  into  the  curricu- 
lum, into  new  materials  which  can  take  the  whole  entering 
freshman  class  from  where  it  is  to  where  it  could  go*  At  the 
present  time  the  freshman  year  in  many  places  is  considered  to 
be  a screening  device  to  10se  30  to  40%  of  the  beginning 
students  on  the  grounds  they  weren't  good  enough  to  be  there 
in  the  first  place* 

Now,  it's  in  this  context  I am  talking  about  the  con- 
ception of  an  elite  as  referring  only  to  those  who  have,  at  a 
given  point  in  their  lives,  developed  sufficient  scholastic 
aptitude  to  be  able  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  which  ere  done 
in  what  we  call  the  quality  institutions*  This  I consider  to 
be  a wrong-headed  conception  of  what  education  is* 


I believe  the  development  of  individual  competence. 


intellectual  interests,  esthetic  sensibility  and  abet* 
ability  to  handle  ideas  are  among  the  major  purposes  of 
education*  £ don't  make  a distinction  between  greater  and 
lesser  degrees  of  the  kind  of  talent  which  can  variously  be  # 
found  among  musicians  or  painters  or  sculptors  or  embryo 
physicians  or  architects*  £ find  many  ways  of  taking  the  raw 
material  of  a freshman  class  and,  without  having  one  con- 
ception of  what  talent  is,  employ  a more  differentiated  con- 
ception of  what  quality  in  education  is  by  adapting  a new 
curriculum  to  whoever  these  people  are*  £ think  that  would 

be  my  effort  to  answer  your  query  about  what  the  elite  amounts 
to* 


Sloan  Way  land:  £'d  like  to  ask  what  "education"  is 
referring  to*  Are  we  talking  about  higher  education  as  well 
as  schools?  In  Dr*  Taylor's  paper,  and  in  many  other  papers, 
the  focal  point  of  attention  apparently  is  on  the  school  system* 
Now,  £ ask  this  question  partly  for  clarification  but  partly 
because  I am  convinced  that  a generation  age  we  could  have 

focussed  on  the  schools  significantly  without  too  much  attention 
to  college* 

Today,  however,  it's  a quite  different  kind  of  context, 
so  that  it's  not  possible  any  longer  to  talk  about  the  school 
as  if  it  were  a separate  kind  of  problem,  not  to  treat  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  as  if  it  were  a separate  kind  of 
problem  from  that  of  the  college* 

£ think  it  would  be  of  value  for  us  to  see  whether  in 
talking  about  quality  and  equality  we  are  concerned  about  the 
whole  educational  system,  or  about  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  alone* 

Taylor;  I specifically  wanted  to  sddrass  myself  to  the 
whole  system,  and  that  Is  why  I used  the  term  "knowledge  in- 
dustry", to  cover  a whole  spread  of  ideas  having  to  do  with 
the  orientation  of  the  public  school  as  well  as  the  university* 

Robin  Williams:  I thought  the  thrust  of  Dr*  Taylor's 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  elite  and  others  was  not  so 
much  what  kird  of  teaching  we  held  out  to  the  ones  who  could 
do  well  but  rather  to  insure  that  we  did  not  deprive  those 
who  did  not  do  so  wall*  I saw  the  idea  that  we  strive  more 
imaginatively  and  we  have  to  insure  that  we  do  not  block  off 
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those  who  are  not  in  sense  special  class*  I wondered  if  this 
is  corrs^t* 

Taylor:  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  do* 

Arthur  Bestor:  Throughout  your  paper,  Hr*  Taylor, 
you  seemed  to  be  making  a dichotomy  between  a concern  with 
education  defined  in  academic  terms,  in  terms  of  academic 
disciplines,  and  an  education  which  will  be  concerned  with 
society  and  social  problems*  I think  that,s  a fair  statement 
of  the  element  in  the  paper* 

Now,  is  it  then  your  judgment  that  academic  scholar* 
ship  today  is  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  current 
problem?  Are  sociology,  anthropology,  history  and  economics 
very  much  concerned  only  with  professional  problems,  and 
unconcerned  with  the  world?  If  this  is  the  case,  which  I 
have  my  doubts  about,  where  are  the  schools  to  get  the 
guidance  that  is  going  to  take  them  out  into  society? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  feel  that  the  academic 
disciplines  today  are  concerned  with  social  problems,  why 
is  it  a fault  to  try  to  bring  the  curriculum  of  the  schools 
up  in  accord  with  academic  discipline  thinking  on  social 
problems  today? 

Taylor:  I think  your  first  statement  is  closer  to 
what  I feel  in  observing  high  schools  and  colleges;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  academic  disciplines  are  more  related 
to  the  problems  arising  within  the  hierarchy  of  academic 
subjects  than  it  is  to  the  substantive  content  of  issues  in 
the  society  itself, 

I find  in  the  curricula  of  the  high  schools  no  sense 
of  relevance  between  the  work  in  social  studies  and  the 
bigger  issues  under  which  the  disciplines  can  operate  in 
order  to  answer  certain  questions* 

The  questions  themselves,  I think  you  would  agree, 
change  from  generation  to  generation*  I don't  find  the 
curricula  in  these  areas  adapting  themselves  to  those 
changes  and  the  different  set  of  questions  being  answered 
by  the  disciplines*  This  is  particularly  true  in  philosophy, 
where,  instead  of  dealing  with  those  concerns  which  affect 


moral  and  social  values,  the  philosophers  within  the 
universities  are  talking  about  the  semantic  Issues,  the 
linguistics  and  other  issues  not  relevant  to  developing 
within  the  student  a sense  of  intellectual  inquiry  or 
inducing  some  of  the  values  which  are  rrrfrtw  If  students 
are  to  develop  what  Mr#  Hook  referred  to  as  a sense  of 
democratic  responsibility# 

Now  let  me  make  a corollary  statement  in  order  not  to 
be  misunderstood#  I have  a terribly  high  regard  for  the 
sheer  exercise  of  the  Intellect  In  difficult  or  easy  materials# 

I have  a great  sense  of  concern  that,  within  the  reforms 
necessary  in  education,  what  we  consider  to  be  the  scholarly 
disciplines  are  not  considered  as  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  intellectual  acuity#  I prise  rather  more  than  a great  deal 
of  my  colleagues  in  education  that  sense  of  relevance  of  the 
mind  to  itself,  involving  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  exercise 
of  the  mind  on  difficult  Issues  and  the  necessity  of  gaining 
a background  of  infozmatioa  and  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
had  by  systematic  study. 

What  I am  concerned  about  is  that  at  a given  point  the 
development  of  systematic  knowledge  about  given  areas  within 
the  curriculum  has  been  pushed  at  students,  without  any  sense 
of  what  they  are  ready  for,  what  they  can  respond  to,  and  on 
what  level  they  can  deal  with  the  academic  material#  And  it  is 
vary  difficult  to  teethe  word  "acadmlc"  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 

without  being  misunderstood#  Perhaps  another  word  would 
be  preferable#  The  aystematic  Inquiry  into  various  areas  of 
organi  'ed  knowledge  la  a key  function  of  the  achools  and  the 
universities#  However,  if  those  inquiries  in  those  disciplined 
gathering  together  of  bodies  of  knowledge  are  not  done  with  some 
sense  of  relevance  to  what  the  major  questions  are,  then  they 
become  quite  useless  and  Intellectually  defeating  on  the  part 
of  students# 

Marvin  Bressler:  We  have  been  operating  on  the  implicit 
assumption  that  equality  is  a useful  goal.  This  is  in  fact  what 
Z believe# 

At  the  same  time,  I would  like  to  hear  anybody  or  ©11 
of  you  discuss  the  sense  in  which  this  is  true;  that  is,  if 
equality  is  deemed  desirable  and  inequality  undaeirable,  it  must 

be  so  in  relation  to  either  certain  consequences  or  certain  stan- 
dards# 


By  what  mandate  of  individual  welfare  or  social  function  or 
ethical  standards  may  we  conclude  that  equality  is  « desirable 
goal  to  pursue? 

Martin  Mayer:  Equality  implies  comparability  in  many 
of  the  areas  of  the  things  that  we  are  talking  about*  You 
do  have  various  mechanisms  which  enable  you  to  reduce  to 
baseless  qualities  what  you  are  talking  about*  The  most 
obvious  is  the  market  mechanism)  which  reduces  everything 
to  sums  of  money  which  are  neutral  end  which  are  comparable* 

But  if  you  are  talking  about  the  equality  of  a first-rate 
painter  and  a first-rate  composer,  you  are  not  talking  about 
anything  that's  significant  or  meaningful*  And  if  you  are 
talking  about  the  equality  of  human  beings,  except  in  terms  of 
an  egalitarian  income  or  the  equality  of  souls;  which  becomes 
equally  neutral  in  most  people's  hands,  I donft  think  that 
you  are  dealing  with  anything  that  has  a significance  or  a 
meaning* 

What  we  are  talking  about,  I suppose,  is  an  equality 
of  freedom  of  motion  which  is  going  to  produce  very  unequal 
ends*  It's  supposed  to  produce  unequal  ends*  We'd  have  a 
horribly  dull  existence  if  it  did  anything  else*  And  the 
problem  is  that  we  operate  in  such  a way  as  to  give  highly 
divergent  freedoms  of  motion  so  as  to  yield  very  highly 
divergent  estimates  of  quality*  But  the  notion  that  you  wind 
up  with  something  so  bland  and  mathematical  and  basically 
unpleasant  as  equality  strikes  me  as  a very  unfortunate  notion* 

On  the  other  hand,  I wouldn't  want  to  criticise  the 
word,  because  almost  any  other  word  would  be  equally  bad*  If 
you  use  "equivalent”,  you  are  being  pedantic.  You  would 
have  something  a little  less  objectionable  as  a word,  but 
you  would  be  one  step  closer  to  what  we  are  talking  about,  I 
think,  one  step  further  away  from  the  ns  tarsi  icy  that  is  implied 
in  the  word  "equality". 

Sidney  Hook:  I feel  that  is  not  very  responsive  to  the 
question*  In  fact,  I am  bewildered  by  Mr*  Mayer's  answer*  I 
think  that  this  whole  problem  of  equality  is  central;  it  isn't 
a matter  of  neutrality* 

While  we  apeak  of  the  Negro  revolution  and  wa  talk 


about  the  equality  of  opportunity,  we  mean  something  very 
Important,  something  for  which  people  are  prepared  to  die* 

Now,  the  meaning  of  equality  In  education  is  funda- 
mentally moral  and  the  genius  of  American  education  that 
distinguishes  it  from  education  everywhere  In  the  world 
Is  our  belief  that  every  human  being,  every  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  equality  of  opportunity  as  society  can 
provide  at  a definite  time*  The  aspiration  is  not  altogether 
a guide  to  practice,  but  as  our  country  developed,  we  have 
taken  this  ideal  seriously,,  and  it  is  involved  with  the  whole 
question  of  elite  education  in  the  bad  sense* 

Tears  ago  there  were  people  who  frankly  said  that  they 
dldn  t care  very  much  what  kind  of  education  the  Negroes  got 
or  what  kind  of  education  the  Jews  got;  they  were  interested 
only  in  the  education  or  their  own  kind,  their  own  class*  And 
you  can  find  other  justifications  besides  the  moral  justification 
for  emphasis  upon  equality  in  education,  but  this  is  funda- 
mental* If  you  challenge  this,  then  you  are  raising  a moral 
question  as  to  why  equality  of  concern  is  preferable  to 
special  kinds  of  selectivity* 

Let  me  put  it  this  way  in  its  perhaps  most  elementary 
sense*  Parents  in  the  family  who  are  aware  of  the  inequalities 
or  the  capacities  on  the  part  of  their  children  are  nonetheless 
equally  concerned  about  each  of  their  children  — the  bright 
and  the  one  who  is  not  so  bright  and  even  the  dull  — and  no 
one  is  surprised  at  that,  because  we  pre-suppose  a feeling  and 
an  emotion  of  concern  for  all  children. 

Now,  the  democratic  ethos  really  asserts  that  the 
same  attitude  that  the  parent  takes  to  all  of  his  children 
is  the  attitude  that  society  should  take  to  all  it  its  children. 
You  may  regard  that  as  naive  and  objectionable,  but  I think 
that  s the  basis  of  our  commitment*  And  if  someone  wants  to 
challenge  that,  then  they  must  challenge  it  on  some  aristo- 
cratic notion*  Very  few  people  are  prepared  to  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  a pure  principle  of  aristocracy*  Even  Plato  main- 
tained that  through  his  educational  system  he  was  enabling 
ail  human  being  to  find  themselves  in  such  a way  they  would 
hsve  equal  opportunity  for  happiness* 

There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  most  people  who 


reflect  to  accept  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  aa 
part  of  a theory  of  justice,  so  that  vken  you  treat  people 
unequally,  the  burden  of  justification  rests  upon  you.  So 
that  those  who  take  issue  with  the  democratic  attitude  in 
education  would  then  have  to  offer  some  good  reasons  why 
we  should  treat  some  people  unequally, 

Judon  T,  Shaplin:  Another  element  is  our  growing 
uncertainty  about  our  ability  to  judge  capabilities,  at 
whatever  age,  and  any  kind  of  premature  judgment  that 
challenges  a person  in  any  particular  direction*  One  of  the 
things  £ sense  in  the  immediate  climate  of  the  Negro  revolt 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  emphasis  upon  pre-school,  is 
an  increasing  uncertainty  about  this,  and  the  growing  realisation 
of  the  way  in  which  accidents  of  birth  and  early  circumstance 
increase  our  uncertainty  about  knowing  about  children* 

John  W«  Powell:  I am  increasingly  disturbed  by  the 
sense  that  during  the  whole  evening  we  have  been  talking  about 
education  in  terms  of  the  classroom  curriculum  and  the 
educational  testing  service,  whereas,  we  are  actually  talking 
about  the  future  of  a society. 

One  of  the  talents  which  the  society  requires,  which 
is  unpredictable  and  is  demonstrably  unrelated  to  marks  in 
school,  is  the  talent  of  leadership.  No  society  can  exist 
without  leaders,  no  group  exists  without  leaders.  The  talented 
leadership  comes  from  what  source  we  don't  know.  And  yet 
every  society  will  hove  leaders. 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  that  your  best  leaders 
in  high  school  and  college  often  come  from  your  C-minus  students 
and  yet  they  will  go  on  to  be  the  nation's  leaders.  One  very 
real  question  we  have  to  deal  with,  then  is  how  is  the  edu- 
cational system  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  leaders  of  the 
nation*  are  — and  we  were  very  much  for  a while  in  danger  of 
being  in  this  situation  — that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  are 
not  uneducated. 

Hook;  I thought  you  said  that  our  leaders  came  from  the 
C-minus  students.  Since  we  always  have  them,  why  should  we 
worry  about  them? 

Powell:  Because  we  cannot  afford  uneducated  leaders. 
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Hook:  I'm  a little  auspicious  of  training  for 
leadership  in  a democracy* 

Powell : I mean  how  can  you  see  to  it  that  those  who 
are  going  to  be  leaders  are  educated,  not  necessarily  in 
terms  of  A* s and  B's? 

Hooks  Well,  X could  maintain  that  if  you  look  at  the 
presidents  we  have  had,  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  you  can 
a good  claim  that  you  could  just  as  well  have  election  by  lot 
in  a democracy*  And  the  Greek  system  of  election  by  lot  didn't 
work  so  badly,  because  they  were  all  pretty  well  educated* 

Powell;  They  kind  of  went  under,  I believe. 

Hook;  Yes,  but  cot  as  a result  of  their  education,  because 
all  cultures  go  under  sooner  or  later.  Including  our  own* 

Powell:  Are  we  to  take  this  for  granted? 

Hook:  I think  that  if  the  second  low  of  thermo-dynamics 
is  valid,  we  can  take  it  for  granted* 

Taylor:  I'd  like  to  shift  to  a technical  question*  The 
Soviet  system  of  education  makes  extreme  claims,  as  we  do,  for 
equality,  and  their  system  is  organized  under  a 10-  or  11-year 
program  of  free  education*  The  technical  «***>*  through  which 
this  concept  of  equality  is  applied  consists  of  moving  the 
children  in  the  Soviet  system  through  certain  courses  of  study 
and  through  certain  experiences  controlled  by  the  educational 
authorities,  which  are  equal  in  the  application*  But  their 
conception  of  equality  is  different  from  the  one  which  I think 
is  being  advocated  here,  which  adapts  the  educational  system  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  people  in  a given  community* 

The  thing  that  horrifies  me  is,  if  you  go  out  to  certain 
sections  of  the  country  and  talk  with  the  teachers  in  any  given 
high  schools,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  national  effort 
consonant  with  our  claim  to  establish  that  adaptation  of  the 
educational  system  to  the  need  for  equality,  which  in  our  terms 
means  a differentiated  concept  of  quality  at  a given  stage  in 
the  child's  development* 

What  is  needed  at  the  moment  is  perhaps  seme  more  tech- 
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nic&l  exercise  in  developing  a conception  of  equality 
which  doesn't  fail  into  the  fallacies  which  Mr.  Hook  is 
hinting  at,  which  then  deprives  scarbody  of  a chance  to 
move  through  the  social  system,  whether  he  is  C-sinus, 

A-plus,  or  whatever.  And  I believe  if  we  kefp  ignoring 
these  qualitative  factors  in  the  conception  of  equality, 
we  are  making  a terrible  mistake  in  that  we  are  equating 
our  system  with  a controlled  system  in  which  everybody 
will  have  to  be  equal,  because  they  are  all  studying  the 
same  subjects. 

Edgar  Friedenberg:  I've  interpreted  Prof.  Brassier' s 
raising  of  this  issue  as  perhaps  at  least  giving  sanction 
to  question  the  value  of  equality  Itself  as  always  the 
paramount  consideration  or  a dominant  one  when  a choice 
involving  a hierarchy  of  values  has  to  be  made. 

I must  say  that  comparatively  few  things  that  have 
happened  to  me  that  turned  out  to  be  agreeable  or  lucrative 
were  ever  done  the  name  of  equality;  quite  the  contrary 
«s  a matter  of  fact.  And  whether  I wanted  to  favor  it  would 
depend  on  what  one  was  being  equal  about,  and  what  seemed  to 
be  lacking  or  needed  in  a social  situation  at  a pr~*ticular 
time.  I don't  think  you  can  very  sensibly  be  in  tavor  of 
almost  cay  value.  I can  think  of  none  in  which  you  can  say* 
"Well,  no  matter  what  condition  society  is  in,  what  problem 
*s  facing,  it's  always  going  to  need  more  this  one”.  I 
think  most  of  the  ths  in  history  and  most  of  the  societies 
in  which  cue  might  have  lived  has  quite  easily  taught  too 
little  application  of  the  principles  of  equality  in  most 
situations. 

At  this  time  I'd  want  to  think  of  its  countervailing 
in  whatever  I was  dealing  with.  I am  concerned*  too,  about 
there  being  no  opportunity,  unless  there  is  esant  to  be,  of 
asking  the  price  of  a particular  value,  even  -if  you  do  agree 
is  good.  Equality  in  a particular  educational  context 
night  still  cost  more  of  other  things  that  I am  trying,  and  I 
would  be  frilling  to  relinquish  and  I am  quite  sure  that  it 
is  true  in  a great  many  educational  situations. 

i.  ay  lor:  Would  you  give  an  example  of  what  you  mean? 


Friedenberg:  Specifically,  in  curriculum  I dislike 
having  to  work  with  material*  that  are  made  intelligible  to 
a large  number  of  people  at  the  cost  of  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  loss  of  meaning*  I write  enough  for  a variety  of  editors 
to  know  that  in  principle  this  principle  is  scarcely  questioned. 

In  society  people  can  say,  ”Yas,  I understand,  but,  by  trying 
to  be  so  subtle,  you  are  simply  putting  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  a large  number  of  the  people  you  might  be  writing  for.”  All 
I can  say  is  that  is  indeed  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
tnat  I am  prepared  to  accept* 

What  I really  want  i§  to  say  what  I mean  to  whoever 
may  happen  now,  or  if  the  record  is  preserved,  later,  to  be 
along  who  might  understand  it* 

Rook:  Aren't  you  confusing  equality  with  the  quantitative? 

Friedenberg:  No,  I don’t  think  so* 

Hook:  Well,  the  illustration  refers  to  the  quantity 
of  the  people*  I could  understand  a written-down  version  of 
what  you  wanted  to  say,  and  X can't  i»>ag<fv?  any  editor  asking 
you  to  abandon  your  subtle  expressions  on  the  grounds  that  you 
ware  treating  people  unequally* 

It  is  true  that  the  term  "equality”  as  a value  by  itself 
is  never  sufficient*  It's  quite  clear  when  we  say  we  can  treat 
people  equally  that  we  can  also  mistreat  people  equally,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  something  else  besides  the  equality  of 
treatment*  Usually  equality  as  a value,  as  a social  value,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  something  which  you  may  call  social  welfare 
or  human  happiness,  and  there  are  occasions  in  which  Justice 
will  conflict  with  happiness* 

But  as  far  as  education  in  concerned,  you  can't  state 
everything*  We  presuppose  a whole  background  here*  When  we 
talk  about  educational  equality,  we  really  mean  broadening  the 
opportunities  for  individuals  who  have  been  unfairly  neglected 
or  ignored* 

let's  take  an  analpggy  in  other  fields  to  see  this*  When 
we  speak  of  political  equality  in  any  particular  context,  we  say 
”Now,  we  want  not  only  aent  to  vote,  we  want  woman  to  vote.  We 
want  not  only  white  men  to  vote  but  all  men  to  vote”*  The 
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assumption  is  that  citizenship  or  the  political  aspects  of 
the  situation  are  such  that  we  have  approved  thee  upon 
reflection,  but  the  irreducible  elesent  of  Justice  remains r 
That  is  to  say,  every  child  has  a right  to  tL^  development 
of  his  capacities. 


Friedenberg:  1 don*t  want  all  men  to  vote,  I don’t 
want  them  to  be  restrained  from  voting,  but  I am  delighted 
when  they  lose  their  way  to  the  polls  very  often* 

Heck:  But  yes*  don’t  want  to  deprive  people  from  voting, 

do  you? 

Friedenberg:  No, 

Hook:  That's  the  important  thing  when  we  speak  of  the 
political  -quality.  They  should  hove  the  right  to  vote,  all 
men  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 

Mayer:  Z think  ve  are  cooing  back  to  what  I was  objecting 
to,  that  equality  and  diversity  ere  in  a sense  logical  antagonists 
and  that  you  simply  have  to  live  with  this.  Certainly  Prof,  Hook 
does  not  propose  to  give  equality  of  treatment  to  the  youngest 
of  the  Rockefellers  and  some  poor  kids  in  the  slums.  Because 
their  situations  are  diverse,  you  don't  have  equality  of 
treatment.  You  hove  to  do  something  else.  Nor  are  we  talking 
about  putting  them  both  through  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
unless  they  hove  some  aspect  in  which  they  are  not  diverse. 

In  talking  about  equality  and  justice,  then,  there  is  & 
very  great  danger  of  getting  so  far  up  in  the  air  that  you  can't 
see  what  the  animals  are  eating  down  below.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned here,  Z think,  with  the  promotion  of  diversity  and  with 
the  fact  that  people  are  very  different  from  each  other.  and 
what  equality  means  in  this  context  is  something  very,  very 
tricky  and  not  easily  to  be  taken  into  real  terms.  It  always 
winds  up  on  « very  high  plane. 

Hook:  May  I respond  to  that?  I think  this  is  crucial, 
even  though  it  involves  a philosophical  issue.  See,  this 
presupporitlon  that  equality  entails  uniformity  or  identity 
is  what  I am  arguing  against.  In  fact,  what  I ta  saying  is 
that  the  moral  meaning  of  equality,  where  human  beings  are 
concerned,  is  an  equality  of  difference,  that  Negroes  and 


whites  end  Jews  sod  Gentiles  are  different,  sod  we  don't 
want  to  eliminate  all  these  differences  so  that  each  one 
becomes  shining ly  indistinguishable  from  each  other* 

What  we  oppose  to  the  melting-pot  concept  wod  10% 
American  concept  is  the  assumption  that  equality  Involves 
a uniformity  and  identity  and  than  a mediocrity*  Wa  say 
people  can  be  different,  human  beings  have  different  needs, 
but  each  one  has  an  equal  right  to  have  his  specific  needs 
taken  into  account.  The  genius  of  modem  education,  as 
distinct  fro si  the  pest,  It  seems  to  ms,  is  the  awareness 
that  education  in  soma  way  must  taka  account  of  the  needs 
of  the  learner  and  to  present  whet  is  desirable  in  the  way 
of  education  to  him  in  such  a way  that  he  grows  with  this 
materiel* 

Seymour  Harris:  A few  economic  points,  £ think  we 
have  had  bad  economics  bare  so  far*  Z think  that  Prof*  Hook 
needn't  worry  about  the  time  when  we  will  have  to  pay  to  do 
some  work*  £ think  be  exaggerated  this  problem  of  automation 
and  technology.  £ think  most  people  In  Washington  say  there 
have  been  no  great  changes  in  recent  years,  so  £ don't  mean 
to  say  there  aren't  any  problems  hare* 

NOw,  In  Mr*  Mayer'  • discussion,  the  whole  economic 
issue  was  rather  minimised*  £ don't  for  one  minute  believe 
you  can  have  a good  educational  aystmn  only  by  getting  cash* 
If  you  put  out  more  cash,  yog  have  to  gat  more  supplies  or 
resources  if  you  are  going  to  do  a good  Job*  But  £ don't  for 
oca  minute  believe  that  it  isn't  important  to  gat  some  cash* 

There's  been  a tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  education,  if  you  put  on  a per  capita  basis 
the  number  of  people  who  are  being  educated,  you  will  find 
an  entirely  different  result*  Ac  e matter  of  fact,  for 
exmspla,  in  highs*  edwsAtton,  if  you  compare  the  amount  of 
mooay  spent  per  student  with  the  rise  of  per  capita  income  *n 
the  nation  over  a long  parted  of  time,  yen  will  find  chat 
actually  the  standard#  of  higher  education  a re  considerably 
deteriorated  in  relation  to  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
economy* 


Mr*  Mayer  also  said  that  wa  shouldn't  try  to  measure 
tfe©  net  results  of  education,  that  this  is  a silly  thing  to  do 
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X am  not  so  sure*  but  I wish  we  could  measure  the  results* 

A number  of  studies  showed  that  Harvard,  Ya^e  and  Princeton 
alumni  had  taue*  higher  incomes  than  alumni  of  ether  colleges* 

I would  suggest  that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  do  a wonder- 
ful job  on  their  education*  Although  as  ona  of  tba  editors 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson  said  whan  Z suggested  tuitions  ought 
to  go  up,  he  said:  should  tuition  go  up  because  Mr*  Harris 
say*  that  Harvard  education  will  give  you  eo  such  1 jeome?  And 
Prof*  Harris  says  that  the  Aga  Khan  gets  a million  dollars1 
worth  of  income  because  he  want  to  Harvard*  That's  not  ray 
pOsitiSSe 

I did  want  to  say  when  Mr*  Taylor  said  something  about 
the  feet  that  we  haven't  solved  our  problems  of  dlstMbfetion, 
unemployment,  full  production,  poverty  and  so  forth,  X think 
that  isn't  exactly  correct*  I think  we  have  done  e great 
deal  in  these  trees*  This  is  a highly  prosperous  economy, 
with  only  3%  of  the  heads  of  families  unemployed;  and  of 
all  people  who  ere  unemployed,  one-third  of  these  people 
ere  only  seeking  part-time  jobs*  The  unmoployaent  problem 
isn't  nearly  as  bad  as  people  make  it  out  to  be,  Xt  is  an 
important  problem,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  what  Mr*  Taylor 
has  written* 

New  a word  about  the  tests*  X don't  think  that  the 
experts  on  tests  aren't  awara  of  the  difficulties  of  tests* 

I am  not  sure  they  depend  so  much  on  tests  as  Hr*  Taylor 
says  they  do*  X knew  at  Harvard  they  pay  much  more  attention 
to  what  a student  does  in  school,  his  grades,  in  school,  and 
so  forth,  and  what  the  principal  says  about  him*  But  X also 
wane  to  remind  you  of  something  that  John  Gardner  says  about 
tasting  in  his  brilliant  book  on  excellence*  Ha  said  he  can 
remember  the  time  when  teachers  judged  their  students  by  how 
much  steak  they  had  on  their  fingernails,  or  what  their  accost 
was*  The  introduction  of  tests  did  a tremendous  amount  to 
bring  about  fair  treatment  of  atudents,  and  we  mustn't  forget 
that. 
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introduction 


A fund-raising  pamphlet,  first  issued  in  1752,  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  later  Princeton  University,  begins  with 
an  affirmation  that  was  even  then  common  lore:  "Nothing  has  a 
more  direct  Tendency  to  advance  the  Happiness  and  Glory  of  a 
Community,  than  the  founding  of  public  Schools  and  Seminaries 
of  Learning,  for  the  Education  of  Youth,  and  adorning  ' their — 
minds  with  useful  Knowing©  and  Virtue.  The  evidence  **or  this 

^!r?i0^preBUrnab;iy  re8ted  on  "teU*  Observation"  ttat  "evinces, 
that  in  Proportion  as  Learning  makes  its  Progress  in  a Country, 
it  softens  the  natural  Roughness,  eradicates  the  Prejudices,  and 
^ansrorms  vhe  Genius  and  Disposition  of  its  Inhabitants.  New 

ad^ac3nt  Province8,  already  feel  the  happy  EfT 
fects  of  this  useful  Institution."* 

p.  i®  Peculiarly  appropriate  that  two  centuries  later 

mnceton  should  be  the  site  of  a conference  whose  theme  "Qual- 

^ Education"  implies  that  these  "happy  Effects" 

ShL??Lb?fldiffUnS?d  throu8hout  land  until  high  quality 

equally  accessible  to  all  Americans  regardless  of 
creed^  color,  national  origin,  social  class,  or  differences  in 

2? T lJ?6* J* this  end  is  both  a social  necessity 

tionai  n i not  fully  discharged  by  the  na- 

. o®mitaent  to  tax-supported,  universal,  compulsory  edu- 

sarv  but  St  t0  attend  222®.  school  is  merely  a neces- 

a^r  but  not  sufficient  condition  for^equal  educational  oppor- 

atterf-iw*  adequate  definition  of  this  concept  would  be 

attentive  to  the  full  range  of  variables  in  school  and  society 

2?  t^Trl  °r  ilnpeda  learniD*-  ®ser«  is  no  real  parityvS 
iSc^SSaiaS/y8^iCSlJy  handicaPPed  by  environmentally 
diS^0  “*  deficits  or  when  the  schools^ 

gifted  9 *uaU,t*r  education  exclusively  to  the  academically 

and  Pue^«e™Je8e^Ch  °n  ths  probl^ffi3  of  tl»  poor,  Negroes, 
fies  the  n?  doubt  that  the  school  system  magni- 

Children  a^^tieL°f  ^ stratified  society  by  offering  some 
whS^?h!  ^°r  cducaJion  wb^e  denying  it  to  others.  Mean- 

hJrf  average  student  from  high  income 
rfl>hH/o v aimv  -I*  ctimized  in  a more  subtle  fashion.  He  is  often 
publicly  symbolised  as  a failure  by  a school  that  measures  its 

* DavleB>  i general  Account  of  the 
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SSs of  its  gradates  accepted  by 
prestige  colleges.  The  result  is  in  varyioc  decrees  lo- 
in both  cases:  the  individual  child  e^rjfncefl 

‘fif’?0*1?*'  •*  hostility.  At  the  SSSSTUo^S of 
educational  opportunity  severely  restricts  the  MrtttvTfcJf 
tions  of  education  as  a mechanism  for  recraif  fttnc* 

sofial  ability  ^ «s  ff  .“P00"*®  ^wth,  as  a vehicle  for 
chan^.  y'  instrument  for  peacable  social 

Discussions  about  these  natters  have  not  aiunim  w« 

SS'"*S?ltbe  "0reat  Debate"  on  “iucation^the 

critics  overwhelming  preoccupation  with  the  problem  c* 

StS-' tXlLT**  0f  *««“ir2S 

of  diverse  vie^inSfeSsSpS^ea^^on^nd^Irt8 

required  St  tte  S t'L  ®'  !®  de6lin8  rtth  these  “tters 
Rented  tTgeuiSel 8houM  be  Prl,liarily 
bo"  problems  should  ho  Pfi**®i3Pies,  while  concrete  "how 

been^tScS  ""  8<meral  i8Sues 

of  the  conferencerof  devoted  *!%  f^fa^e,  although  much 

on°ttefauS^?OT<tf  ,"^r  to8  c2n®a^iv®^  littlTdScMsion' 

ss  i.-saSSa2, «£»  £ - 

Should  ^c^d^1^1??®oUB!^  *n  the  *“»  « whiJh  it 
red  matters.  ’ ti’  ***  bueelnS  controversy,  and  fctad- 

the  breSr^^e ’ the  context  of 

fundamental  form,  educSi^'cOTsirts  of!  i1<m  *“*’  10  lts  ”08t 
pupils,  and  a set  of  o^s^!~!,!f  8 0f88roo“>  teachers, 
yield  pre-selected  outers ! 8r*  d*sl8nea  to 
in  knowledge  skill  valuA«*  fflinimum,  changes 

the  miniatS  eocSi  JSS'J?!** ^onaUty  adequacy.  However, 

the  school  to  a laiwefinstitutiouai1!8017!0”  18  connected  through 
autonomy.  In  the  most  aenemi  fl»«0  ^^*ex  restricts  its 

are  importantly  determined  by 
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achieve  through  fornal  education,  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources it  allots  to  these  purposes  and  the  means  within  the 
educational  system  that  are  selected  to  accomplish  the  desired 
ends. 


These  considerations  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing agenda  with  the  expectation  that  each  topic  should  he 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  main  theme  of  "quality  and 
-quality  in  education.” 

I#  "Polarities  and  Tensions  in  the  Educational  System” 
Chairman!  Janies  E,  Allan,  Jks 

Paper:  Harold  Taylor 

Disc’issants : Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayer 

The  intent  of  this  session  was  to  explore  such  traditional 
yet  living  controversies  as  the  excellence  of  the  elite  vs. 
the  excellence  of  all;  the  conservation  of  values  vs  - the 
introduction  of  change;  education  for  the  "mind"  vs.  edu- 
cation for  the  "whole  person.” 

H.  "The  Challenge  of  Croup  Differences 
Chairman:  John  Henry  Martin 

Papers  Peter  H.  Rossi 

Discussants:  Martin  Deutsch  and  Martin  Trow 

The  emphasis  in  this  session  was  on  the  anticipated,  unavoid- 
able,  and  permanent  fact  of  diversity  in  the  American  popula- 
tion. . Diversity  arising  in  part  from  racial  distinctions  and 
differences  arising  in  part  from  class  differences  are  at  pre- 
sent of  greatest  significance. 

HI. "The  Challenge  of  Individual  Differences" 

Chairman:  Henry  S.  Dyer 

Paper:  Samuel  A.  Kirk 

DlSCUSSiSvS  : Rcul  &ud  Milton  Schwobel 

This  -session  was  devoted  to  inter-  and  intra -individual  varia- 
tion and  to  those  forms  of  diversity  that  are  presumably 
pathological"  and  susceptible  to  remedial  action. 

BT.  "Education  in  the  Social  System:  External  and  Internal 
Influences  Affecting  the  School" 

Chairman:  Elisabeth  Greenfield 

Paper:  John  C.  ELaaagan 

Discussants ; Herman  K.  Long  and  Clarenc©  Senior 


The  main  concern  of  this  session  was  to  explore  the  range  of 
influences  inside  and  outside  the  classroom  that  affect  the 
educational  process.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  relationship 
between  school  arid  society,,  and  on  the  Internal  structure  of 
the  educational  system. 

V.  "The  Content  and  Processes  of  Education" 

Chairman:  James  J.  Gallagher 

Paper?  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg 

Discussants:  Miriam  L.  Goldberg  and  Samuel  Shepard,  Jr. 

This  session  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  formal  content  of 
the  curriculum,  methods  by  which  this  content  is  transmitted, 
the  role  of  evaluation  in  assessing  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  methods,  and  the  role  of  research  in  the  production  of 
new  knowledge  and  methods. 

VI.  "The  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Schoolmen" 

Chairman:  David  G.  Salten 

Paper:  Robert  J.  8chaefer 

Discussants:  Judson  T.  Shaplln  and  Theodore  R.  Sizer 

This  session  focused  on  the  cultural  values,  social  mechanisms, 
and  institutional  resources  that  affect  the  motivation,  the 
training  process,  the  development  of  appropriate  roles  and 
career  histories  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

VH. "Beyond  the  Twelfth  Tear:  The  Problem  of  Continuing 
Education" 

Chairman:  John  P.  White 

Paper:  John  Walker  Powell 

Discussants*  Louis  M.  Backer  and  Ernest  van  den  Ffog-g 

This  session  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  education  should 
be  a life-long  process  for  all  segments  of  the  population.  It 
considered  tne  appropriate  contribution  of  college,  adult  and 
self -education  in  achieving  this  goal. 

Harold  Taylor*  s keynote  paper  revealed  the  massive  mocd  of 
discontent  that  was  to  characterize  much  of  the  conference.  Ac- 
cording to  Taylor,  the  functions  of  the  school  should  be  defined 
by  two  features  of  contemporary  American  society:  its  "mass" 
character,  and  the  requirements  of  democratic  existence.  The 
problem  is  everywhere  to  discover  how  to  deal  with  huge  numbers 
of  people  so  that  "each  can  share  in  responsibility  for  his  own 
choices,  each  can  be  linked  directly  to  the  sources  of  political 
and  social  power,  and  each  can  be  enhanced  in  the  dimension  of 
his  personal  growth."  The  Anti-Poverty  Program,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  student  movements  are 
to  some  degree  novel  and  welcome  responses  to  this  challenge. 


However,  according  to  Taylor , educational  policy  and 
practice  has  not  been  similarly  responsive  to  the  perplexities 

?f  CO?tfB^rary  lif8#  0513  index  of  inadequacy  is  that  the  en- 
tire budget  for  education  at  all  levels  — local,  state,  and 
federal  - is  less  than  half  of  the  combined  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  and  space  exploration.  Such  resources  as  do 

JJf  used  to  «**««*-  The  schools  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  a democratic  society  by  concentrating 

fanctlons  a selected  segment  of  the 
population.  The  interpretation  of  education  which  is  confined 

enl0f  instruction  **  the  cognitive  sphere,  while 
underemptesizing  the  psychological  and  social  dimensions,  has 

°f  a ,,standard  curriculum  adapted  to  a 
st^nd^rd  chad  who,  wnen  seen  in  action,  turns  out  to  be  a 

oftf^^s  Tltl  Pp?testant  achiever."  The  schools  have  too 
? ,^<Jegafded  themselves  as  manpower  agencies  that  provide  the 
tiained  cadre  of  scientists,  technologists,  linguists,  and 

be^esW^w-rn  the  60ln6  0rganization."  The  high  school  thus 

a f?xwey°r  ^t  that  is  designed  to  transport 
^ ™ pre8tise  colleges.  Meanwhile,  the  academic  Uy 

-w^f-f-!tUdfont^and  those  victimized  by  low  income,  racial  dis^ 
crimination,  and  impoverished  environments  are  neglected. 

cuiturA^^8^  if  a f®*1  danger  that  there  may  develop  "two 

° ^^tional  systems  designed  to  foster  them, 
Et88®8^  the  other  for  an  elite  ..."  The  products 
E^nSh  teDd-,?°  be  deflcient  in  sensibility,  self-knowledge, 
£?ous  ^fe  atyies..  end  are  content  with  a "television- 

cmic^'^T+hl8^1??  f®'as  r'uiLture,  the  target  of  the  social 
tion  *5?  flight  of  the  advertising  agencies."  The  solu- 

S?  the^  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the, 

the  thirtiA^e+^Pir^  °f  80cial  concern  that  motivated  them  in 
clasarnr««o  * t^  extension  of  such  experiments  as  ungraded 

new  teacher  teachlDS>  pre-school  programs  and  the  like; 

opportunity  in  ~~  *°  achieve  genuine  equality  of 

S^fonO“°c-  my  be  *o 

i^4fUPer  8QnSQ  rx&m  that  at  each  level  and 
8ituation  ^ each  child,  education 
b®  f?  totTdfial  with  ^ child*  s situation,  wbat- 
..}*  nieb?  Within  the  brooder  meaning  of  equality 

th^Si  i iS  measured  ^ how  well  it  deale  with 

^v^opoenfc,  ho^  much  it  increases  his 

2K*  to  grow,  to  mature,  to  estab- 

77  ~,f^8  ^ identity  and  his  own  usefulness  to  himself, 
to  others,  and  to  his  society.  , 
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Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayer,  who  discussed  Taylor  * e 
paper,  dissented  from  his  analysis  in  numerous  particulars. 

Both  took  issue  with  the  strength  of  Taylor’s  emphasis  on  uti- 

* scho01  as  9X1  agency  of  social  reform  and  his  blanket 

indictment  of  middle  class  values.  Each  believes  that  the  school 
makes  its  maximum  contribution  not  by  a direct  onslaught  on  social 
ills  but  rather  by  indirection  — that  is  by  developing  insgina- 
tive,  critical,  well  informed  people.  If  the  schools  defined 
their  function  as  the  reconstruction  of  society,  they  would  be 
undertaking  tasks  which  they  are  not  equipped  to  perform  and 
that  fall  properly  within  the  province  of  home,  church,  and 
state.  They  also  agreed  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  various  kinds  of  middle  class  standards  because  some 
value  commitments  are  demonstrably  functional  ana  others  dysfunc- 
tional for  living  in  a modern,  complex,  industrial  society. 


The  discussants,  themselves,  were  not  in  accord  on  at 
least  one  major  point.  Mayer  detected  a "logical  antagonism" 

^ 804  dlT®rsity-"  Professor  Hook,  however, 

argues  that  this  distinction  confuses  "equal"  with  "identical." 

mocra  ic  theory  recognizes  that  people  differ  in  capacities 
and  achievements  but  it  insists  on  an  equality  of  concern  for 

®r“  fSLrf's?  school  whose  program  makes  due  allowances  for 
the  individual  differences  of  all  of  its  students  is  at  the  same 

and^'S^m^^  thS  C0&1Eatibility  of  the  concepts  "equality" 


Pfeter  Rossi* s paper  deals  largely  with  the  group  and 
categorical  barriers  to  the  achievement  of  quality  and  equality 
in  education.  Although  he  paxd  tribute  to  a number  of  the  his- 
torical achievements  of  the  American  system  of  education  includ- 
ZL'  *°litical  s*PPort  tat  schools  that  have  been 

and  1°  traininS  talent,  providing  opportunities, 

population,  Rossi  was  less 

sanguine  about  the  capacity  of  education  to  deal  with  current 
challenges.  The  heart  of  the  dilemma,  as  he  sees  it,  is  that 

t0  of  low  educational 

^ *the  lAhor  force  the  result  that  the  function 

c^?b+°rw^nSvdej,riVe<i  grouPs  ”into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society  has  been  largely  allocated  to  education  in  a period  in 
which  small  success  will  be  judged  as  failure."  These  popuia- 
<4aracterl*e^  "poor  ability,  (5s  measured  bystand- 

k2f'le<ige>  lw  ^els  of  motivation,  at 
levels  of  deficiency  far  below  those  * normally*  encountered  in 

diSSfi^ih^  8ch001  POf^^on."  These 

differences  have  their  origins  in  differential  wealth  and  in- 
come, dysfunctional  cultural  patterns,  and  punitive  psychologi- 
cal experiences.  As  Rossi  points  out:  ^ 
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to  be  lcwer  class  sod/or  Ifegro  In  contemporary  America  is 
to  know  fro®  a very  early  point  in  life  that  one  is  dif- 
ferent fro®  ’standard'  American  and  different  in  ways 
which  are  devalued.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  to  be  in 
such  groups  is  to  be  continuously  punished. 

These  historically  conditioned  disabilities  result  in  apathy, 
aggression,  a deviant  value  system,  and  an  unstable  family  struc- 
ture that  perpetuate  an  unhappy  legacy. 

Rossi  proposes  two  major  forms  of  intervention.  The 
first  consists  of  "breaking  the  vicious  cycle"  by  exposing  child- 
ren to  supplementary  experiences  such  as  pre-school  programs, 
Higher  Horizons"  type  ^ejects,  perhaps  even  neighborhood  resi- 
dential schools,  and  by  enriching  ordinary  schooling  by  such 
measures  as  tutoring  programs  and  Imaginative  use  of  volunteers. 
The  second  form  of  intervention  Involves  introducing  basic  social 
reforms  such  as  the  establishment  of  a floor  under  income,  changes 
in  the  stratification  profile,  and  the  extension  of  legal  equality 
to  everyone.  In  undertaking  such  action,  society  should  be  mind- 
ful of  certain  generally  desirable  characteristics  that  should 
characterize  all  programs  of  intervention,  i.e.  they  should  be 
1)  potentially  capable  of  affecting  large  numbers  of  people,  2 ) 
involve  manageable  costs  in  human  and  natural  resources,  and  3) 
be  capable  of  producing  significant  effects. 

In  commenting  on  Rossi*  s paper,  Martin  Trow  indicated 
that  the  commitment  to  all  forms  of  intervention  was  in  large 
measure  determined  by  an  allegiance  to  the  "strong"  as  opposed 
to  the  weak"  versions  of  equality  of  opportunity 

Tte  ‘weak*  concept,  the  traditional  liberal  view  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  would  remove  all  external  bar- 
riers, birth  and  wealth,  which  would  handicap  the  transition 
of  intelligence  into  academic  achievement  and  then  career 
achievement.  In  that  view,  intelligence  is  more  or  less 

^®**S*^  genetically,  or  at  least  treated  as  if  it  were 
so,  and  the  demand  is  that  able  boys  and  girls  of  humble 
birth  be  given  access  to  decent  education  ... 

The  * strong*  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity  sees  in- 
telligence as  achieved  and  calls  for  equalizing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  intelligence.  The  demand  is  much  more 
radical  in  its  implications,  since  much  of  intelligence  is 
acquired  or  aborted  in  the  family.  13ms  this  doctrine  <^11 « 
fbr  quite  active  measures  to  help  the  family  help  its  child 
ren,  however  much  ve  are  inclined  to  flee  from  those  who 


cose  to  help  us,  and  further  measures  to  supplement  fami- 
lies1 efforts  through  what  Bright  be  called  compensatory 
socialization*  This  is  a commitment  to  help  the  child,  de- 
spite the  family* s inability  or  indifference  or,  even,  its 
active  opposition,  . . 

A basic  difference  between  the  weak  conception  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  strong  is  the  difference  in  the  tewrtis 
It  makes  on  the  schools  for  the  success  of  the  student.  Un- 
der the  weak  conception,  whatever  else  might  have  been  said 
about  it,  the  student* s failure  basically  is  placed  on  his 
own  shoulders.  Under  the  strong  concept,  the  student* s 
failure  is  seen  as  a failure  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers, 
77“  is  people  have  been  calling  for  frea  time  to 
ime,  yesterday  and  today.  This  roakei,  of  course,  much 
severer  demands  on  the  school  and  teachers.  I think  it  in 
part  accounts  for  the  new  concerns  for  educational  reform 

and  for  our  search  of  ways  to  intervene  in  our  search  for 
levers. 


. .or,a,The  ^option  of  strong"  notions  of  equality  would  require 
e?for*®  *o  Improve  the  quality  of  instruction  andto 

^eachinS  and  learning.  These  would  include 
differential  rewards  for  teaching  in  difficult  circumstances, 
the  training  of  teachers  in  slum  living,  the  use  of  some  forms 
of  ^ruction,  experimentation  with  different  ratios 

to  manipulation  of  the  curriculum 

. . oursge  the  spirit  of  intellectual  adventure  rather  than 

**  Pr«PQre^  to  examine  the  effectiveness 
Structure  of  the  school  system  itself,  particularly  the 

^ aaiM  T1^k^vfr?CeS8  ’ ^ like  RoSfll>  Trow  speaks  of  the 

60cial  chanSes  including  the  establishment 
inf°lne  provisions,  full  civil  and  legal  rights  for 

h^£  socialization  in  family  situations,  and  per- 

naps  even  a negative  income  tax. 

-,^^FToin  the  vantage  point  of  his  imaense  authority  m a 

Pro*ra“.  “artln  Deutsch  cautioned  that 
is  «rom  this  fora  of  intervention.  It 

iLS1.  . ^t  such  experiences  will  substantially  reduce  cunu- 
a??!41  ?nd  psychological  deficits  unless  they  are  l)  artic- 

PrtSrtn.,  a)  effectively  interpreted 
S*8*?"'  “S4  3)  tauaWl  **  IrttructorT 
jhLf^i8^axifioatlaa  10  teaching  "slow”  children.  It  is  evi- 
^otttat  Deutsch  feels  that,  in  the  haste  to  introduce  pre!Ichool 

the6e  ocodltions  have  been  neglected.  It  is 
essential  at  the  very  least  to  introduce  into  all  such  efforts 
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systematic  provisions  for  effective  evaluation.  Such  evaluation 
as  now  exists  tends  to  be  inadequate.  According  to  Deutseh:  "It 
has  been  evaluation  of  outp*st  variables  j an  evaluation  of  per 
formence,  not  evaluation  of  process;  not  evaluation  of  where 
learning  takes  place  or  hew  it  takes  place.” 

The  entire  problem  of  introducing  a greater  measure  of 
equality  and  quality  in  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged  is,  of 
course,  only  one  aspect  of  the  broader  question  of  hew  to  provide 
individualised  instruction  for  all  children,  no  matter  what  their 
social  origin.  Bapers  by  Samuel  Kirk,  John  Flanagan,  and  Edgar 
Friedehberg  dealing  with  various  facets  of  "individual  diversity” 
provoked  the  spirited  discussion  on  the  merits  of  ability  group- 
ing and  the  ust  of  tests  that  was  t©  occupy  of  ths  subse- 
quent attention  of  the  conference. 

Kirtfs  admirable  treatment  of  inter-individual  differences 
(variability  among  members  Of  a group)  and  intra-individual  dif- 
ferences (variability  within  the  same  person  at  different  points 
of  tine)  clearly  indicates  how  moot  are  the  assumptions  underly- 

^nh°!fgS!f3U*  grouping.  The  author  cited  the  evidence  compiled 
hy  H.  0.  Shane  shewing  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
plans  thr.t  have  been  adopted  by  schools  to  group  children  accord- 
ing to  one  or  more  differentiae.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  com- 
mon to  classify  by  such  bread,  categories  as  "gifted”  and  "retard- 
ed but  there  is  no  clearcut  evidence  that  these  practices  have 
been  beneficial.  As  Kirk  points  out,  "one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
simple  administrative  organization  has  nob  solved  all  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  variability  in  children  is  that  gifted 
cMJton  or  mentally  retarded  children  do  not  themselves  form  a 
homogeneous  group."  Considerable  data  substantiate  that  retarded 
children  exceed  the  average  in  weight,  height,  and  motor  coordi- 
nation. <roere  is  considerable  overlap  in  sensory  and  motor  areas 
and  even  in  interpersonal  relations. 

The  rationale  for  ordinary  "tracking"  procedures  wi  hin 
normal^ populations , that  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  Intelli- 
gence a fixed  quantity,  are  equally  questionable.  Kirk«f 
summary  is  instructive: 

The  extensive  literature  available  today  indicates,  a)  that 
tbs  I«Q9ys  of  yo yog  children  ere  cot  constant  when  we  exclude 
the  clinical  and  pathological  cases  such  as  mongoloids;  b) 
that  the  greatest  increases  and  decreases  occur  mostly  be- 
tween birth  and  three  years  of  age;  c)  that  increases  and 
decreases  in  tested  intelligence  can  occur  between  ages  four 
and  seven  but  in  diminishing  extent;  and  d)  that  enriched  or 


stisadatiog  environments  can  Increase  the  rate  of  fisvvlop~ 

oeist  of  children  from  disadvantaged  home*  even  at  a later 
age*  and  ®)  that  the  increases  are  in  inverse  relationship 
to  the  age  of  the  child* 

These  findings  suggest  that  any  grouping  of  children  based  on  the 
assumption  that  intelligence  is  an  tm rtable  entity  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  evidence*  They  else  lead  Kirk  to  conclude  vith 
others  that,  since  most  of  the  growth  or  decline  in  tested  intel- 
ligence oc^ts  before  the  age  of  three,  pre -nursery  schools 
should  be  established  for  thoss  children  whose  environments  are 
unfavorable  to  learning* 


In  his  discussion  ©f  children  with  special  disabilities 

or  behavior  disorders,  ark  emphasises  that  the  school  need  not 
always,  a la  psychiatrists  and  caseworkers,  treat  "untelying 
causes*  S^uenWy  disabilities  nay  be  dealt  with  at  the  symp- 
tcoatde  level  and  in  individual  tutorial  situations*  Be  cites 
as  illustrations  the  Instance  of  a boy  whose  emotional  disturb- 
ances were  alleviated  by  the  removal  of  a reading  deficiency  and 
an  account  of  twenty-five  boys,  aost  of  whom  were  cured  of  biting 

^ ■Impls  expedient  of  having  a manicurist  file 
tneo  shorter* 

a discussants  of  the  paper,  Ffcits  Bedl  and  Milton 

concurred  in  Kirk's  views  that  seme  problems  are  ade- 
quately disposed  of  by  treating  them  purely  as  learning  difficul- 
ties. Schnabel  suggested  that  attention  to  such  simple  matters 
as  teaching  children  how  to  study  might  alleviate  many  of  their 
tension®  and  anxieties  and  that  requisite  individual  tutoring 
night  wll  be  undertaken  by  the  unorthodox  method  of  renting 
able  students  to  teach  others* 

„ ^ ****  iam»  enphasised  that  Kirk  had  perhaps 

urwittingly  shewn  disrespect  for  clinical  complexity.  "Symptoms" 
differ  in  their  significance.  Some  are  of  no  interest  to  the 
clinician,  but  others  are  indicative  of  subsurface  problems  that 
fisist  be  ’created  with  available  modes  of  psychotherapy*  In  any 
case,  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  children  are  ouch  more 
wied  and  puxaling  than  clinical  classifications  would  indicate 
and  that  they  do  not  conveniently  classify  themselves  in  accord 
vita  textbook  categories* 


John  Flanagan  found  himself  discussing  many  of  these  same 
issues  in  his  paper  on  the  "external"  and  "internal"  influences 
affecting  the  school,  some  of  which  Clarence  Senior  made  more 
vivid  by  specific  references  to  Hew  York*  Some  of  the  external 


factor*  ef.tad  include  the  rise  of  science  fend  tschnolcgy,  the 
ehanging  character  of  urban  communities,  conflicts  between  vari- 
ous political  subdivisions,  the  increasing  salience  of  interna - 

a grwiDg  emphasis  on  quality  education 
J***®4’  3taternftl  Problems  include  tradition  and  inertia 
edu^ion&1  »y»tem,  poor  quality  of  textbooks,  the 
distribution  of  talent  within  the  education  professions,  and  the 
^ui^Lng  characteristics  of  the  school  population.  The  complex- 
ity that  arises  from  the  convergence  of  these  "external"  and 
internal  forces  lead  Flanagan  to  conclude  that  schools  oust 
constantly  evaluate  their  programs  in  the  manner  of  the  manage- 
ment procedures  and  technologies  used  by  modern  business  organ! - 

«■  focus  was  the  desirability  of  developing  a pro- 
^^°Uld  l)  teflne  «*  "**&'•**! 8 in  betoforaT 
-SSL2'  if*8®  Beans  for  measuring  the  child’s  potential  for 
r2es^6wJ?ehev»f0!^B,-.the  aooun*  **  bas  already  learned  and  the 
^ !?8  1®araed*  3)  introduce  methods  of  evaluating 
ine^uctional  material  and  practices*  and  4)  collect  data  on  thT 

experiences  of  students  with  selected  characteristics 
who  have  been  exposed  to  various  curricula  and  teaching  strate- 
giw.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  store  so  much  information  in  the 
***  006  individual,  these  data  would  be  committed  to  the 
wmory  of  a coopt er  which  would  feed  them  to  school  personnel 

some^«S^^8/s?S-WePe-needad#  Although  these  proposals  offended 

conference  a®  excessively  mechanistic,  Jlana- 

*“?  *°  !8Bi8t  ^visual  students  to  achieve  their 
own  personal  goals.  According  to  him: 

8t“3*nt  lo  Panning  long-range  educational  and 
. I^OEfrlgoalB,  the  counselor  would  compare  the  same  ccm- 
,data  to  computer  memory  with  norms 
r®!*."1  Jtudiea  of  the  experience  of  students  with  similar 
ouaracterieties.  For  example,  if  the  student  indicated  he 

fn^^»U?Jf-CSBl<5erlnfe  “Blneering,  the  counselor  can  in- 

cent  of  buys  with  this  pattern  of 
J2*®"”8'  hthieveoent,  and  activities  who  enter 
college  engineering  courses  graduate. 


to  the  S?88®”*  0t  nansgan'®  PaPer>  objected 

to  ¥*  ev^“tlon  Proc«dure8  cited  were  not  genmme 

01  opportunity  because 

Sd^rthS^J?  that  Ne«rt«8»  Income  groups, 

^ afflicted  by  varying  degrees  of  chronic  disabil- 

tbftt  aPP°ared  to  assume  that  the  observed 
cnaracteristics  of  children  adequately  represent  their  "true" 
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capacities  in  effect  countenanced  the  continued  existence  of 
current  inequities . During  the  same  session,  Clarence  Senior 
noted  with  some  satisfaction  that  in  his  bam  city,  few  York, 
achievement  tests  have  been  substituted  for  I.Q.  tests  which 
assume  that  measured  intelligence”  is  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  environmental  influences. 

Many  conferees  apparently  shared  the  skepticism  about  the 
^ ^ ?*lr  <****  objections  seemed  to  be  that 

?ri^.taa<!!5c3?e  fbowt  rai<soirti  ia  the  form  of  group  norms  might 
2«ad  to  undesirable  instructional  practices  which  would  hinder 
l^e  discovery  of  the  child* s capabilities.  Samuel  Shepard  des- 

fu  4 S/7h?t  my  occur  1x1  mDy  classrooms  when  teachers  pattern 
their  instruction  to  the  I.Q,  of  their  students: 

--  119*  Mary  doesn't  respond  very  Quickly. 

£ I™  «*  *****  tot  How,  cone  onj  Ifcry, 

JJ18*  Jf1  *****  bow  W did  it  last  week.  Hell,  she 
tarts  pushing,  she  starts  motivating,  stimulating,  encour- 

anL8he  4oe8n,t  Si™  «P  until  she  is  satisfied  with 
Mary*s  performance. 

8he  <*Ue  on  Old  Charle.  over 
Well,  if  he  grunts  clearly,  she  pats  him  on 

we  wi * 8 fSjae*  y°u  be  here  tomorrow  and 

we  will  move  the  pianos  and  water  the  flowers  and  you  can 

7^,2^  eraser  and  you  can  do  all  of  these  things. 

***  destruction  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  kid.  This  is  the  kind  of  chance  that  old  Charles 
gets.  He  doesn't  have  a sucker's  chance.  He  has  no  such 

creational  opportunity.  What  stimulation 
and  motivation  does  he  have!  Heme. 

nft  m^n^JLT3^881011.^  8tr°ng  misgivings  about  testing  was  by 
Sf While  an  agreed  that  standard  manuring 

th^  uaTSn  ?^!  J?  abu8®>  several  conferees  believed  that 
! ioevitable^in  a nn  .oclety.  The  renedjr  consists 

of  their  danger  and  In  converting 
°f  Invidiou.  caparison  to  diagnostic  da- 
rrsr*. 1 “*  “^tlon  that  the  current  an- 
ry!1?.*0  *5*,.?*®  ot  Stoup  I.Q.  tests  night  be  still  another 
ofedu^aSo^  **“* Pwtodieally  appears  in  the  field 

8he  ****»>  toould  not  be 

“pSJT  study  and  in  the  ab^nc.  of  ^.ternative 

lm.n.a’JS?  F^1®to>*e^>s  dieouision  of  individual  differences 
insdied  that,  a,  though  the  conferees  saened  united  in  their 
willin®aess  to  respect  individual  diversity  in  the  cognitive 
realm,  they  were  not  similarly  zealous  about  the  right  of  child- 
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ren  to  reject  the  middle  class,  bureaucratic  "wheeling  and  deal- 
ing ethos.  Thus,  Friedenberg  argued,  while  it  is  true  that 
children  must  be  taught  to  survive  in  a corrupt  and  conformist 
society,  they  should  not  be  persuaded  of  its  moral  superiority. 
Genuine  quality  education  would  not  encourage  them  to  develop 
the  marketing  orientation  that  is  so  characteristic  of  suc- 
cess in  school  and  society.  The  school  is  especially  culpable 
YSJ.JJ  confuses  spontaneous  and  open  life  styles  that  in  their 

fldellty  110  8elf''  *ith  pathology  and  in  the 
+S?6  +"~!Tea'tmeat  804  8e«ks  to  reclaim  the  student  for 

j^iedenberg  holds , is  simply  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on 
the  privacy  and  integrity  of  the  individual  personality.  In 
geneimij  the  author  vas  skeptical  as  to  vhethsr  those  persons 

-inten,eDe  10  behalf  °f  the  underprivileged 
would  be  willingly  retained  by  those  whom  they  would  help. 

. B°th  Miriam  Goldberg  and  Samuel  Shepard  who  discussed 
*™o»*erg  e paper  were  sympathetic  to  his  concern  for  the  In. 
^duality  of  students.  However,  Shepard,  whose  Bannecter  Pro. 
SSL*  “t*  Bouls  Is  one  of  the  few  demonstrably  successful  ef- 

c^tentod^?'*0*  8r88ter  4Umty  “d  equslity  *“  «*><»tion, 

Wddle  class  values  and  behavior  patterns  characterise  the 
“Onstream  of  American  life.  The  culturally-disadvantaged 

£^L*8  1<te  ot  that  strea“  “h.  Indeed,  often 

Wlth  lt’  "^hOjr  in  the  urban  centers  of  the 

o?*i  .Se.n5T.S2rv4v?L  of  lfeero  “*  of  the  democratic 
W of  life  itself  demands  that  no  large  segment  of  our  pepu- 

^tion  he  allowed  to  he  apart  from  this  stream. 

Oolaherg  was  not  altogether  persuaded  by  the 
privacy  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Priedanberg.  V 

MedaVL°SyiLSl^  beginning  and  there  is  a grea  deal  that 
needs^to^he  learned  about  how  to  compensate  for  every  defi- 

*?  W""**  learning  taste  to  children  and,  yes, 
1farn*  » this  is  an  intrusioTof 
mii  JJF1?*®*'  *°  b«  It.  »>t  without  this  intrusion  they 
^•1not,.1**ra,t°  fo*4  “A  wtte,  to  deal  with  ideas  or 

2^22  If  we  guard  their  privacy  from  in. 

^,t$®,*°b°ol>  14  remain  a privacy  of  dieoour- 
oSMm  and  defeat,  of  distorted  self-image  and  self-reiec- 

forLI^M**1***  WiJ“  °1*"  b°  tbe  intrusion  of  destructive 
forces  which  prey  upon  the  marginal  individual. 


o 

iniic 


Ik 


It  is  evident  that  both  Goldberg  and  Shepard  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  to  intervene  liberates  -he  individual. 

We  are  obliged  to  try  to  change  the  lives  of  our  students , but 
we  should  do  so,  as  Dr.  Goldberg  puts  it,  by  creating  "learning 
situations  in  which  children  with  great  ranges  of  ability,  child- 
ren with  diverse  interests  and  bents  and  talents  can  proceed  with 
their  education." 

Every  such  aspiration  for  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  instruction  directs  our  attention  to  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  schoolmen.  Robert  Schaefer's  paper  emphasizes  that 
although  extrinsic  motivations  such  as  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
and  social  status  are  important  elements  in  attracting  and  re- 
taining teachers  it  is  probable  that  "t be  'sis&s  of  psychic  re= 
wards  available  in  the  instructional  situation  itself  are  of 
more  fundamental  importance  to  the  teacher  then  tbs  tangible 
apples  society  may  choose  to  place  on  his  desk."  The  availabil- 
ity of  such  rewards  are,  however,  sharply  restricted  in  "slum 
schools"  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  teacher's  collegiate  prepara- 
tion and  the  frustrations  of  his  actual  teaching  situation.  His 
professional  training  does  not  equip  him  to  develop  a logic  of 
pedagogical  presentation  that  parallels  the  underlying  structure 
of  the*  discipline.  He  is  thus  not  prepared  to  translate  the  ab- 
stractions of  the  conventional  university  course  in  history, 
mathematics,  literature,  or  science  into  experiences  that  are 
meaningful  to  students  with  low  academic  motivations  in  schools 
located  in  "disadvantaged"  urban  neighborhoods.  He  may  know 
even  less  about  "how  to  deal  with  youngsters  who  have  not  already 
been  convinced  by  their  social  backgrounds  that  the  school  is  a 
necessary  and  reasonable  institution."  Moreover,  the  neophyte 
teacher  seldom  receives  substantial  help  from  older  colleagues 
since  they,  themselves,  have  often  grown  cynical  and  weary  from 
a similar  int  ility  to  cope  with  the  mysteries  of  children  and 
curriculum.  ®ie  net  result  is  that  the  teacher  in  "deprived" 

areas  derives  little  intellectual  satisfaction  from  his  daily 
burdens. 


ochaerer  suggests  that  both  teachers'  colleges  and  the 
schools  are  culpable  in  this  situation,  but  that  "the  basic  fact 
is  our  ignorance;  we  simply  don't  know  how  to  entice  the  elusive 
intellects  of  lower  class  children  let  alone  how  to  achieve  the 
mastery  of  abstract  knowledge  and  analytical  skills  modem  soci- 
ety demands.  What  is  required  are  echjol  boards  and  superin- 
tendents who  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  and  who  are  prepared  to  convert  slum 
schools  into  centers  of  inquiry  which  would  be  concerned  with  the 
production  as  well  as  the  transmission  of  knowledge.  Since, 
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according  to  ScJmef er » "the  problem  of  urban  education  are  in- 
herently f&scinating, 1 a new  breed  of  teacher-scholar  could  be 
attracted  to  low  income  schools  because  they  could  be  offered 

psychic  rewards  in  the  form  of  intellectual  satisfactions  that 
are  now  denied  them* 


_ & Scte&ter  mak3  i^Btive,  even  radical  solutions,  he 

does  so  with  the  expectation  that  these  may  be  introduced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  educational  system.  Judson  Shaplin 
believes,  by  contrast,  that  given  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  dilemmas  that  now  beset  us  it  is  necessary  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  outside  the  profession."  He  identifies  a number  of 
constraints  that  limit  mass  recruitment  of  able  teachers  for  low 
J3CCBS  schools  i a limited  pool  of  talent,  the  low  prestige  of 
tocher  training,  tl»  tendency  of  graduates  of  elite  colleges  to 
elite  schools,  and  the  {reference  of  teachers  to  rear, la 
in  their  own  neighborhood*  Ifader  these  circumstances,  Siaplln 

Jf811*8'  ills  lnI’eratlve  40  discover  new  institutional  channels 
hrough  which  talented  persons  can  enter  teaching.  Biese  night 
include,  among  others,  people  now  engaged  in  other  professions 
andttosewho,  despite  a natural  gift  for  teaching,  are  now  de- 
teired  from  entering  the  profession  by  the  excessively  long  period 
of  appreitticeship.  It  is,  moreover,  essential  to  establish  links 
8<Jucational  system  and  a para-profeseionRl  structure 
ccmsisUng  of  social  agencies  and  volunteer  groups  who  could  pro- 

to£n^  2C3r**tU*4  -«**•  that  will  not  be  availablfif 
Dusiuess  is  conducted  as  usual  9 


4l8a8reed  with  the  major  theses  of  both 
Prists,  ttuike  Schaefer,  he  does  not  believe  that  our  chief 

*“t  ratter  the  failure  to  make  effective  use 
fL^r^„kTlgaee;  U“llise  StepUn>  to  tolds  that  the  Impetus 
.^*K^!SL!Tt  “'sssartly  come  from  within  the  educational 
t >^  ®»  guardians  of  the  gates  are  professors  in 

tewhw  training  institutions  and  the  relatively  snail  propor- 
wl“  sate  critical  decisions  in  the  schoolsjstea. 
If  persone  who  occupy  these  strategic  positions  a re  not  cemetent. 

SS*  V**2*  treiDea»  eood  talent  winte'' 

■wandered,  and  idle  schools  will  be  stagnant.  The  challenge  is 

ment"^d°°S^o  +T*  S!*flnely  aatithetical  concepts,  "establish- 
S f0r  vhat  18  ®gently  required  are  men 

^lP^Lwh0  «*•  nevertheless  eager  to  serve  as  agents  of  rsdi- 


tion  6?SEl0nL0?  the  conference,  on  continuing  educa- 

l , was  orgaaleed  on  the  assumption  that  education  should  not 
be  the  special  privilege  of  youth.  John  Powell,  like  Harold 
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®aylor,  perceived  a threat  to  democratic  institutions  in  +h*» 

ignorant  mass.  Ee  deduces,  therefore,  that: 

What  ve  are  faced  with  is  a new  kind  of  imperative:  a 
perception  of  life-long  education  as  a patriot1  s duty 

1^1  **  force  of  a ^ULl  that  men  and 

women  should  continue  to  advance  their  education,  by  what- 
ever means,  or  be  looked  upon  as  slackers. 

1__.  f^catior.  should  embrace  three  levels  of  leara- 

thf».  ’ 'Tf!led8e>  of  understanding.  Some  of 

b acquisition  of  skills  involved  in  manpower 

siSi?8  Irt^th.*0  eo?noBlic  iooentivee  while  others  enrich  the 
spirit.  But  the  people  who  seek  education  for  any  of  these  rea 

IZ  "'BOtiTOtto’al  between*8 

wfcat  18  has  its  source  in  unhappy 

urdue  enn+  i ethnic  despair,  the  lower  class  ethos, 

1ectLn^S^t  with  one*8  lot>  Personality  disorders,  and  re- 
°f  ^fican  values.  The  means  of  overcoming  these  bar- 

S^n^°+iearai118  6X1811  111  tb8  form  of  motivational  devices  in- 

^ BMfl  TCdia-  ®*8*  shouldle  L£i- 
livel^lf^f^  to  persuade  the  apathetic  to  enrich  their 

so  that  tbi  u^VrltiCf  *°  defiufi  educational  objectives 
, wlJ-L  te  consistent  with  clearcut  national  nunwses 

6 "mtHre"  S’ 

su*fers  fro®  embarrassment  of  riches,  its 

almoat°tn+iT a S^gantic  smorgasbord  which  permits  "an 
eJinost  total  freedom  of  often  meaningless  choice." 

Lewis  Hacker  and  Ernest  van  den  Haag  who  discussed 

dissent^fr^thl^^  +>>^fBber  0f  ^contents  in  common.  Both 

®*at  education  should  be  pursued  in 

°f..genersl  wl11"  I®  prlmrlSTreeponl 
twelfth  £6tional  purpose.  Schooling  bcyoM  the 

40  «wth  Stnce/be  govermS  bv 
cS  sovereignty  that  might  quite’ 

voloua  T.n4rtJ7*  i0  s “nse  of  lofty  and  fri- 

thBrfthe  deM  fecker  and  van  den  &ag  both  assert 

a i!f°“  not  1x5  seek  education  might  represent 

a^ttoma  <*olce  as  balanced  against  other  usesTti^^T 

Sf*  tob*®d  “ Anerieau  society  was  in 

ti0“  “ lbwe11  l»d  indicated,  or  that  adult 
education  should  serve  as  an  instrument  for  its  redemption. 

that  8tetcl*  *?“***" 

rrt  Aaku  cr®iwJ®d  three  days  the  conferees  confronted  a for- 

2ddabO«  number  of  important  issues  bearing  on  quality  anc.  equal- 
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ity  in  education.  However,  ae  in  every  such  collective  enter- 
prise, there  were  inevitable  lacunae.  Since  the  participants  in 
any  conference  approach  its  major  theme  from  the  perspective  of 
their  own  specialised  interests,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
them  to  consider  either  the  generic  meaning  of  crucial  terms  or 
the  full  range  of  the  conditions  that  oust  be  satisfied  if  aepira- 
dons  to  become  tangible  occccipldshn^nts  • 

Accordingly,  four  additional  essays  were  written  at  the 
end  of  the  conference.  Three  of  these  by  Urie  Bronfenbrenner, 
Seymour  Harris,  and  Robin  Williams  deal  with  the  psychological, 
economic,  and  social  costs  of  achieving  quality  education  for 
an.  Bach  in  its  own  fashion  delineates  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  in  increased  allocation  of  resources,  altered  institutional 
arrangements,  and  revised  standards  of  welfare  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  our  goals.  In  the  concluding  piece  we  shall  exer- 
else  the  editors1  prerogative  of  speaking  the  final  words  on  many 
of  the  problems  that  occupied  the  conferees  and  some  that  did 
not,  QMS  integrative  essay  consists  of  an  educational  credo 
that  affirms  our  own  partisan  convictions  about  Quality  and  eaual- 
ity  in  education.  ' 

This  voluae,  then,  Includes  four  parts: 

1 consists  of  seven  papers  that  were  circulated  in  ad- 
vance of  the  conferencei  a summary  and  supplementary  state- 
ment by  the  writer  of  the  paper;  two  critical  evaluations; 
a summary  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  session;  and  an 
edited,  record  of  remarks  by  other  participants. 

JwrtJS.  includes  the  three  papers  on  the  psychological, 
economic,  and  social  costs  of  achieving  quality  and  equal- 
ity  in  education. 

contains  the  final  essay  by  the  editors. 

annotated  bibliography  devoted  to  the  seven 
m ijor  tonics  of  tb»  Ganf*v*m*»  th*  K.n.^4-  A# 

who  wish  to  explore  these  issues  further. 

discussions  in  each  of  these  sections  raise  more  ques- 
tions than  they  answer,  nevertheless,  the  shared  sense  of  moral 
urgency  that  prevailed  at  the  frinceton  conference  on  Quality 
and  ©Quality  in  education  augers  well  fer  the  future.  Indeed, 
passions  sometimes  triumphed  over  the  bland  etiquette  of  confer- 
ence protocol.  At  cm  point,  one  writer  of  a major  paper  re- 
marked that  those  of  us  who  have  sat  in  this  particular  seat 
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XNTHOmJCTIOif 

by 

Joaes  E.  Alto 


Our  wbjwt  tonight  it  "Polirltlci  end  Tensions  In  tht 
ucatlooal  Systaa*  ” On#  of  the  tensions  in  ay  quest  for  quality 
i •J?*1***  *duf*tloo»  * expect  this  is  true  of  aoet  of  you, 
1*  f*fl*ct*d  *»  ^«ias  b-rc.  Whan  I tfcisk  ©f  the  wok  that  is 
piling  up  on  ny  desk  during  these  two  days*  «y  tensions  rise*  I 
reel  a polarity  between  wy  desire  tc  be  here  to  take  tiaa  to  think 
through  with  you  the  way  to  met  our  current  problem  and  ay  desire 

5°  00  *****  ^ of  trying  to  get  a budget  passed  in  the  Bew 

York  State  legislature,  the  Job  of  initiating  and  supporting  new 
projects  so  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  do  batter  than  we  did 
this  year,  the  Job  of  mating  the  press  and  the  public  and  trying  to 

*or  better  support  of  education,  and  the  new  Job 

With  doMnf  of  *•*•*•*»  State,  and  local  agencies  to  make 
the  Anti-Poverty  Act  a reality* 


, . y 5®“*°°  ic  of  «***  In  education  today  between 

desire  to  build  e new  intellectual  foundation  for  education  in  a free 
society  and  the  need  to  act  now*  I hope  that  this  very  distinguished 
coapany  can  help  ease  this  tension*  We  need  to  know  what  kind  of 
education  we  should  be  offering  to  mat  varied  individual  needs, 
how  to  get  individuals  to  accept  the  education  that  is  best  for  them, 
end  how  to  get  society  to  provide  the  resources  to  give  to  each  the 
quality  of  education  that  will  help  his  realise  all  that  ha  is 
capable  of  becoming.  And  certainly  this  is  a tail  order. 


^ w.  ltA*  T-*  *Tan  by  the  scale  of  the  problea. 

w 1 ****l*tic,  solutions  nust  tak*  into  account  the  nuabtra  who 
™ ~ the  shortness  of  tiaa  we  have  to  educate  then, 

end  the  liaited  malar  of  people  available  to  do  the  Job.  Too  nany 
program  deal  with  «ea  the  need  is  in  the  thousands*  or 

would  do  in  50  years  what  aust  be  done  in  five. 


. . -][J***  **  *D®th*ir  P©J«fity  that  is  very  ouch  on  our  elude  these 

of  help.  Mealy,  what  are  celled  today  the  disadvantaged 
recognition  tte  .t  let  half  of  ST U 5£*Sut£  S 


?iL 
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thow  »he  W»  «uppc— dly  -W^S.  Uattl  tho*.  rttltud*.  «r. 

cw  iffocti  will  stores**  mci  tanalont  than  thty  cttolvt. 

fh«  w—*!!*  **J*JJ^#  f?®**  *f  **o»loo  batwoaa  ore  notion  that 
th*  way  to  solution  lit*  In  bottre  adnoatlon  for  a world  of  work 

that  tbs  world  taay  bjrr*  UttU  ^f re  ££ 

J2S^  *****  °*  u*  °»M  rtara  our  ore 

^tport,  re  would  tolvt  tbt  problre  of  UMaplogratnt,  Do  vs  odueatt 

for  anylogfatat  and  hoy*  that  tfaa  job*  will  b*  threat  Or  aduoat* 

if#  l!iT?  **  ***•  <*•*  •ociaty  will  chaos*  to  rede*  a dlgnlfltd 

lit.  Ot  Irtwyt  yaafliU  m all 

«S  ioBcstw  i»,  W <Se  «•  s»t  fees  ten  to  ttent^ 


I V'  \ \ 

■V/a1 


‘ x* ; 


fey 

W.g'A/}  Xovlor 


©pperaatly  botheaa©  1®  fch«£  in  e big  society 
iM8?"  ~ =^ias  5©  deploy  «Sw  cultural  tons  and  new 
social  institution*  adequate  to  kaap  up  to  tW  changes 
are  occurring  within  the  society,  tbs  educators  thsasslves 
era  asking  scse  assumptions  and  art  concerning  thaaselves  with 

5*  f°?llCiltloQ»  °*  tho—  tssuoptioos  in  a way  which  I doa*t 
think  is  aaating  the  assantial  issue, 

* . .**•  n*«d  in  e mass  culture  is  to  find  new  m 

of  paling  with  a set  of  new  probleas  with  which  the  present 
institutions  of  the  society  are  inadequte  to  deal,  I hate  been 
^thered  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  curricular  refoms  which  have 
p®6  tis®  changes  in  the  society  and  the  dislocation 

between  curricular  refoms  and  the  actual  conditions  of  tho 
society  itself. 

The  probice  is:  How  do  you  develop  qualities  within  the 
educational  institutions  which  can,  without  diluting  the  &€. 

Ot  individuals  in  tha  teaching  faculty,  educate  each  parse® 

1^  hie  own  terns?  I find  that  tha  fraae  of  reference  in  which 
fjf*®** icssl  thinking  is  going  on  is  ecctanporary  dasricn  is 
mxich  sho%?g  tls®  problt«  of  this  dislocation, 

Wtm  m thiak  cl  the  way  la  which  tha  pevasty  fteexen 
«*  sod  tb,  htad  aS  laplUsSlas  that  chigte 

***  tte®  Tort  state,  we  {lad  vary  good  people  like  Pst 
Moyaahaa  md  Aum  YaowUnsky  working  vary  last  to  writ® 
legislation  to  gat  a poverty  progress  going,  dad  while  e&sss 
ara  irareatlve  people  Kfec  Sassy  shat  as*  tha  social  issssea  te 
^erica,  end  whit  needs  to  he  dene,  we  are  hurrying  to  get 
legislation  which  can  put  into  offset  tha  ecoocalc  and  goeiel 

W®6  goveraRent  aid,  withmifc 

tT^S!***  fehf^ht  624  *****£<&  going  into  «hoe  s^c 

f^lesisla  She  society  which  education  can  solve,  if  xsz 

t*»  sife8©tta©  which  essasga  a©  ecsfoty 

Chs3?§|£©0, 


ist 


rj&iie  gfee  ps^erfcy  ycvgees  will  toe  east  too 

„ ;*  , ^ effect  oa  fete  educational  sit nation  is  tte 
twLted  states,  i£  ie  c®  iisprovis^d  progrsQ, 

producing  a new  set  of  problem  etot  which  nobody  ' 
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. f.ue*  tiai®  slsaply  as  an  example  of  what  I've  pointed 
_ *??  ^**5*  M ® *Plic  tha  culture  between  the 

°£  * *ff#  #cciee?  «nd  the  organization  of  a 
. . rgey  or  1,1  ®Hta*  The  present  tendency  among 
gators  i.  to  think  of  the  education!  que.tioMln 
®Cifl®dc  *•**•>  so  that  yen  fes9s»  on  the  css  head.  « 

|*oup  of  people  who  ere  very  much  concerned  to  solve  ths 
wcUl  questions  in  the  country  end,  on  the  other  hand, 
e group  of  people  who  are  concerned  to  solve  the  edu- 
£*£“}  Se;t4t***  “ weren't  so  coupl.tely 

iapos*ibla  *>  *«»  abet  the  one  wttfeout 


1 *r**d  to  «ay  tola  bluntly  in  tbeie  words:  "The 
th*  PtOMnt  situation  is  that  while  educational 
Uadetship  raulns  tied  to  eoanrentional  ecedentc  concepts 
oi  cootent  end  etrneture,  political  leadership  within  efeo 
executive  branch  of  govanmsot  has  broken  new  ground  in 

cooc#rala*  iteelf  with  the  laproveLot  of 
social  and  economic  cooditioae.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
&&y,  while  Hr*  Conant  la  advocating  refonoe  within  the 
educational  structure  and  the  coordination  ©f  caisticg 

ShriV,r'  *•  Wirt*»  «*>  their  colleague 
n«»  propesa  of  education  deelgned  to  resedy 
tofecte  produced  by  the  present  structure  end  its  buteeuexsci* 
f srs  eraating  a dsasnd  for  refers®  is  ail 
rgg,..t0,°f  educational  eystea,  particularly  in  tha  field 
of  teacher  preparation,  wham  the  present  eapisaaie  on  fo. 

**  ?r?&S8icMl  skill  baa  dio- 

II &&U3S  S5K*  S^®a  xc*  fcasehgrg  tilth  direct 

ssps  eac«  of  the  society  is  ^aich  ehs  child  sad  ymmz 
«««lt  sr@  situated.'1  * m 


& 


^ to  i@t  at  tho  h©y 

,ty  °*  1®  a aasp  culter©,  ^ fe^?a  to  relate 

? i **®v ®oin«  111  tba  schools  to  th©  Umm  in  tha  socl 

^iiich  we  no^  too  ouch 
m a mm  which  tsta  student©  into 


*r> 


asd  lato  tha  Sooth  to  dsvaley  mw  edsssatiossl 

^!“  * l**  ««  dawiaing,  tha  M 

&nt«rett  on  tha  part  off  the  govaraent,  through  tha  ( 
offidnoatlon,  in  tarloat  xeaaarch  on  thoaa  acastloos 

to  do  with  aoaial,  acoaoalc  and  adncat tonal  duassa 

at  largo  in  tha  profclaaa  off  corrietaan  in  tha  aelaacaa. 
toa  acetal  atodiaa  and  in  Utaratora* 

aoaak  “ anothar  ratourca  thoaa  who 

*Nr  rtto  turn  «bi^ 

gtewsgsjf  fega  aa  ^UibUity  at  all.  Am.  Iirh  haaa 
racaatly  fcaoaaa aot»  yidlhla  partly  through  th*  lagro 
protMt  ao^wot,  partly  through  tha  xaoawd  lutazast  oo 
m pwt  of  tha  acadaale  faoulslaa  In  tarloua  adnatlcoal 

thtnogh  tha  public  latanit  la  adoeatioa 

^t*t*TSueJT  PMbl1®  dU“*,i0°*  wUcl1  PWrtoualy  did 

of  th.  f*f  *11  fofco*  *««a*  toaard  tha  identification 

tfL^rttin.  JOfael5r  *“*  th*  *****  «* 
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DISCUSSION 


by 

Sidney  Hook 


fT 


to  Mr!  Zlr,  Toll  « ! 5°rntB  « *»  «»  .f  questions 

country  to  defense,  the  cold  war,  ofShatatt!  educational  needs  of  the 

stateatos  f.Cttf^i^oTS?'  SL£  2f;  8t*teotnB  ««>  •«*  other 

liberal  smmoY+J^  Sr8^  * to.  Robert  Hutchins,  and  from  the  writing  of  a few 

%%?T  l for  86,10  Nation.  I think  Arthurlestor 

PhUos^TaS^r^-  f.^  ‘utaa*aia-  And  yet,  Mr.  Taylor's  educational 

Pay  program  is  almost  completely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Hutchins. 

offeM^^ltt^S0,^!  tellot'“nt  ^ American  culture, 

rtss  “ ^ e^ai^eu^r1*- 

amyxa*  t“er»  »»y  te  a connection.  But  it  has  not  been  spelled  out. 

Assume  that  we  have  all  the  money  in  the  world  ( rrr  »««,, , 

school  system*  that  4+  4.  nws^-i,77  : r*r  ¥0rJfl  'or  enou«h)  bo  reconstruct  our 

vhi^i  concern  £ “tire  COTOt^-"  ®“6«°ns 

should  the  curriculum  be?  Ho* 

quality  bet  S it  hr^^L  L organised?  Hhat  would  an  education  of 

to  the  wWeei^f^a^  ^ttith  ^f  e^, 1®V*1?  ^ ”ply  C6n  be  0630 
mediocrity.  *awrtl<»  we  are  drowatag  in  a sea  of 


c8refuuy  ~*+  between  two  things:  ('ll  the 
and  (ij  the  con^To^  ' 

American  dMlto^'to  ^“maL’df^hS^ha^??  that .whatever  a good  education  is, 
cover  what  w™,^^  ^ 1 8,11  s0«^  Pitied  to  dis- 

of  atuaTwe  nw  h^!^*^  ^;^  « ^ftitute  for  the  diverse  curriculums 

t ways  of  studying  the^V  «aA  the  organisation  of  the  schools 


*hz: kJTSK?  ; 


all  ^ ff®*?8?  a9OOCI'Bti0  conception  of  education  "mast  accommodate 

children"  in  the  public  schools,  although  I am  not 
J?”  ^ if'  »aai*Joa  to  elementary  school  and  high  school,  this  means  some 

because  tw*8*  **  •*  the  time  he  criticises  the  public  schools 

inSLrt*  ff*y  ®??®ider _ themselves  primarily  as  institutions  of  academic  preparation 

ar?  «“  t0  tMk  for  asatmlng  that  SSrStaEST 

o^msed ^“^r^rn  Z 2 

"t£\£  ^^SeS' * P*»°“  <*“  in  which  does  not  entail  * 

'E^^r  c&Ir^J3lB  criticisms  of  the  public  schools  to  a point  which 

^SSn  Mh^SsSi^lUIT  rf?rd  “ tbe  *“*  P™a*»i=g  sspect  of  the  current 
sociirttMi^wiX'Sfch^^'  fe,aW  J®0®*”8  to  mathematics  and  physics  and 
taorted^ts^^^?  mny  schools  are  experimenting,  rot,  this  concern  with 

according to  Mr-  ^rloT’  t0T  "chitting  the  attention  of 
nf)L°”n  * reform  of  the  academic  currlculua  and  away  from  toe  consideration 
e entire  cultural  context  in  which  educational  reforms  are  necessary." 

would  l^*£°^i0?  :UJ^K?tont  because  it  glees  us  a clue  to  what  Mr.  Ifeylor 
tte  school  cuniculra  to  stress.  Instead,  or  perhaps  in  additionto, 

*c*?®llc  curriculum,  he  ung.  , "consideration  of  the  entire 

Ur^T  thlll8B<  » W •««  that  schools  should  studTas  pert 
Jtod^f  n>ture-°.f  ^rrent ^society,  its  problems  and  its  toLions. 

of  studied  afa  Zt  be^*T!  « 18  «lready  part  of  the  curriculum 

eduStSTsh^  if  1 ”0f’  “ h*®0"*8  ^ of  curriculum  if 

ff801--  e7ent>  the  8t«^  of  the  "entire  cultural 

s!%r %zz  rs^’tT^h.™'4  by  "owi2ed  ta<wi^"'  ^ich 

ewideneffh^th^ff1^.??7  Sf”  "0I?  *“  this’  » - «<*>  there  is  some 

or  study  th£  mffil  “^“8  **  that  pot  only  should  the  schools  consider 

, , ® ®oiml  and  social  issues  of  the  tiire  on  the  appropriate  curricular 

eo\^12e  ST  Ty  COQtribute  th*lr  solutioi,  by  taking  sides,  ’ 

bo  to  speak,  and  in  this  way  help  transform  society,  v 

. , refers  nostalgically  to  the  1930*s  when,  he  says,  the  countrv  turned  tn 

its  educators  and  to  education  tnv  n,snm  oaIk-maw  i . ouncry  turned  to 

economic  TMvmrtvJ+irm  Tv  8olution  t0  tbe  crucial  issues  of  social  and 

T^tSn£f ^ T15®5  ^ coomtry  did  no  such  thing  in  the  1930’s. 

S ff Sff8  J?3  ^ Sovsiment  played  a much  greater  role  than 
2?  “ *52!  f**1,  ^ '*0le  I,^0bl®,  of  tbe  relation  between  school 

deB0£fa^lB  V*I7  complex,  but  I think  that  two  e®sy  positions  are 

b^their  ow  efforts  18  ^eh  beliswes  that  the  schoolo  cun, 

which  denies  the*  +h!  • vUifd  °r  r®c°DStf,ict  a society;  and  the  conyerse  is  defeatism, 
which  denies  that  toe  schools  can  have  any,  even  an  indirect  effect,  as  social  changes. 

Actually,  where  the  school  declares  itself  to 
is  more  likely  to  throw  its  support  to  th*  status 
for  obvious  reasons  — the  power  structure  1®  «ToF  ^ 


gency  of  social  d 
n to  revolutioni&s  it. 


'Rie  most  desirable  effects  of  the  school  in  the  ws.y  of  social  change  pt>* 

crniSl'  wp-iiT?  t0  7’  by  indirection  through  the  development  of  imagtaatire, 
critic*!,  well-informed  young  men  and  women. 

I hope  I have  not  done  Mr.  Taylor  an  injustice,  but  when  in  lieu  of  "the. 
improvement  of  the  content  and  method  of  academic  instruction, " he  ureee  "the 
i^v^ent^f  the  total  environment  of  values  and  ideas  in^hich  th?^  are 
growing  up,  be  seems  to  me  to  be  Utopian  in  the  bad  seise:  that  is,  tobe 
burdening  the  school  with  a task  which  is  not  its  specific fSStS'tT a^ieve 

^ L^stT  ^ 8Ch001  t0  d°  thC  W°rk  °f  the  church,  the  s^e?’ 


t?6r  cJnn®cti0D>  Mr-  Baylor  deplores  the  fact  that  "educators  have 
aliowed  themselves  to  be  swept  along  in  the  flood  of  demands  created  by  th*  ^rov-th 

ox  society.  Well,  1 think  that’s  true,  but  good  causes,  too,  can^  ilie«iti^te 
demands  on  the  school.  We  must  distinguish  between  detrends  and  detrends  with 
the  educational  growth  of  the  child  as  the  priory  criterion  5 Sta 

t ..  rc. a,^n^  crisiB  psychology  which  has  been  developing  with  reference 
T.  ^ thiS  countiy  * ha8  ’been  growing  in  strength  since  the  Se  jrd 

SSLS'?  and  7V:c7?Z  since  Sputnik.  It  assumes  that  thf  currlc^  of  o^ 

^ J?9  S^0ul?  be  oriented  towards  meeting  the  speciric  crises  which 

And  it  refSetn’iS6'.*.  S8t  the_Yorla  afljlme  or  undermine  our  national  survival, 
fj?  1?etf  111  P^P06^  ch&nges  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools 

ieallv'redravn  to’SSrt**0?'.  »eaumca  thBt  the  c0ur8e  of  study  can  be  period- 

®“kl®  us  to  win  a war  or  preserve  the  peace  or  save  some 

i prevent  over-population  or  accumulation  of  wheat,  or 

f004  “uae  we  deeo  as  citizens  - and  rightfully  deem  - to  have 
overwhelming  priority  at  the  moment. 

onfl  a one  thing  to  aim  to  develop  through  curricular  means  the  attitudes 

and  capacities  necessary  to  think  through  and  to  aet  in  periods  of  crisis-  it’s 

theapecial  knowledge6 and  tor 

r+  *5*  8Pe'if:ic  crises  can  be  acquired  in  advance  of  its 

It  is  one  thing  to  develop  readiness  of  response,  a capacity  to  find  and  utilize 

‘“Ctgcncy;  it’s  quite  another  to  train  for  the  achievement  of  "a 
specif ie  posture,  however  excellent,  in  relation  to  a specific  issue, 

„ . . livh  t0  Pro®oting  generous  social  and  political  attitudes,  the 

* h®  ^ "®  by  dev®^Pi5S  students ' personalities 

^ te  ethe?  ^ ^ 

0 m of  i-h©  ends  of  fom^5  eduction  is  the  develobsacnt  within  the  at 

SLTSs0^ otf^nt??  Vhf  MS  t7m!L  a»d  in  full  ;i2ol 

ke  has  acqjiirad  in  of  “** 


school  ana  aort?  V»m<n  is  a tttsh  to  dic-rlve  the  wdls  batwe® 

sna  TO  give  e«u(ational  weight  cf  a disproportionate 
' ' es®8s^-»noe  o.  v‘ie  cb’ld  outside  the  school  rather  than  inside,  end  this 


order  ^ t0  °e  pre'mtur®  6t  the  Gt®«e  formal  schooling  le  still  in 


re^ni  ^ 5 ^UGatio^  eocperien.ce  of  the  child  by 

relating  he  does  inside  the  school  to  what  he  does  outside  w +vl 
“t  be  educational  guidance  - it  must  be  strato*T  ^ ttl 
controls  in  this  process  and  a special  wle f ~£Tt  Tt  ^ 

v?s  EX’srs  sets.::  s*s»  rr-sr 

=?*«r«rs 

of  tne  past  and  its  liveliness  when  it  g#rv^  »«„  : — „ 

= srris-s  a« 

s£“.i  “ 

bright  and  dull,  was  expressed  to  . daily  prayer  ***  ltXm  dowT 

asS  E'ss  - £ r " 

SSL“rtK1^T«2USj”A,S“  £,'2“£r r *“ 

snould  make  invidious  comparisons  between  these  schools  of  the  tost^lT 
reaction  to  which  the  progressive  education  movemeT^U -LetoL 

~ »«.  ajsss;rs  rxut;r 

the  JZ  ^r^^^te^^..!0  2Tt«Sr  JL .. 

about  geernetry  or  French  or  phyeicai  &e  epithet:  is  irre^nt  to  uiSt’of8 
the  curriculum.  And  to  the  extent  that  it  refen,  to  thTSs  of  ^ 

ars  good  riddle-class  values  and  there  are  bad.  And  the 
wore.,  nuddle-elaes  values  of  ill  — like  

stressed  by  the  old  schools  to  Beto.-ng-pol^r'^' ZZe'nc, 72^2^ 
nearly  as  much  to  the  schools  in  which  I tauaht  and  «hii  f . ! stressed 
Stf  children  attended.  And  I think  Ito  mZSt%S^ l f ?»* 

faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  1*0  has  taught  on  every  level  of  the  fSJSi8 
system  of  this  country  except  the  k-riejgarten.  V ^ 1 ^ eancations 

of  the  ^ sSo^^tnt^Uwhe^ht^r10r‘  °?  ^USi°n  fMi“  the 
ft  May  Concern  is  tahso?  sh^-f how  to  T£?Z  Praff  *°  ,,ihoffi 

toe  criticisms,  but  they  mad®  me  make  thM.  ‘ 1 3x4,1  t ,snt  to  °®Ise 
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“0»  to  leave  Mr.  Taylor 'e  paper  and  state  tome  of  my  own 
f0im  00  the  *ue6tion  of  quality  and  equality  in  edition. 

FOE  MODERN  msb  tot  T*  ? thlS  10  the  *e00nd  edition  of  my  EDUCATION  * 

papenTt^'^e^.  ""  nore  of  you  read  that  book  than  read  the 

. . x •^n  education  entail*  not  a belief  in  the  equality  of  humn 

talent  but  rather  canmitnent  to  an  equality  of  concern  for  every  child  in  the 
community  to  develop  himself  aa  a peion  with  matured  poErT^r*^  . 
fUndM.ent.1  confusion  In  the  att«pt  to  baa.  the  poUoT^^ocmS  to 

?L*H'e8!a  **?*■  01  int*LUot'»l  equality  or  to  contest  It  co  the 
groual  of  intellectual  inequality.  Ihe  normal  variation  of  capacities  in 

irreleZ*“t  to,  v1*th®r  they  should  all  enjoy  the  .qiwOity 
***  ***  of  concern  does  Sot  requliTecual 

educational  treatment  ♦ Unequal  educational  treatment,  like  unequal  medication 

anT^Sioiii  JU*Jlfied  Wh*1  r#®Jired  by  the  neceesitiee  of  intellectual 

ana  emotional  growth  in  each  case. 

in+j>ii^°Titi0n  0fx?te^eCtual  difference*  **  n°t  anti -democratic  unless 
ntelli^ence  becomes  the  principle  of  differentiation  in  a graded,  hieiarcbicallv 

the  Principle  of  social  differentiation  is, 
and  tof SLVUh^T^lo°^t^.0r  Un°ffi0U1'  14  inTOl™  «“  opportunity 

...  whloh  «*“»*  he  expatiated  on  now,  we  face  a developing 

“ ““he  safely  anticipated  that  attendance  collet  - 
I hesitate  to  college  education  — wlU  be,  If  not  universal,  as  widespread  as 

thT2^0?1U<*tJ?n  t°a?y‘  ,A“4  the  “*  of  PK>hlem  is  this:  if  we'pSsue 
01  **oellence  to  education  can  we  fashion  a meaningful  educational 
curriculum  whose  legitimate  demands  will  not  be  beyond  thereach  ofa  silable 
portion  of  our  youth?  Ibe  facts  of  biology  cannot  be  blinked;  they  do  not 

ift!£  P”po*,M,lon*'  they  may  defeat  our  aspirations 

u?™1  t°aay  #0Be  of  **  report  that  the  entire 

f^SwrtlJTf^coi^b^T4  ^ *U  but  * fw  *®le<:t  colleges  Is  stoking.  Good 
? +g  i2®  hee8luf»  because  people  are  not  qualified  to  take  them. 

capacity  are  being  offered  professorial  poets 
in  pjaces  which  in  the  i»st  would  never  have  considered  them. 

, ,,  Now>  1 bell«ve  a great  deal  can  be  done  by  special  progxams  of  coaching 

and  other  measures  to  reduce  the  disparities  in  educatioiml  readiness,  but  the 
differences  in  capacity  will  remain.  And  if  we  ^riously  expect  to  enroll 
most  of  youth  in  colleges,  including  the  group  — call  them  the  less -bright 
group  --  iftiich  no  culture  in  the  world  has  ever  taken  beyond  bare  literacy  we 

7 CUrrlf^uml  ^8uch  » W that  they  do  no? imperil  the  eduction 

of  those  who  are  not  less  bright,  but  bright  and  very  bright. 

excellice^1^  ^ ****  n0t  **  «*•  ^ -tarred  for 

S ? b t fVw  ****  * not  80  has  the  right  to  be  educated 

to  the  f ul  reach  of  his  capacities . If  student*  can  significantly  profit  by 

some  instruction,  we  have  no  Justification  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of 
continued  schooling.  But  these  two  proposition*  do  not  entail  the  view  tl*t  all 
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.tutenf  oust  atudy  the  Me  thing.  In  the  wy  and  to  the  ««.  depth. 
no.  con.ider  thew^w.  a.  p«per*toiy  .ehoola  fwgj^tTMh^l^I 

VrX^i04^ js^Ssr 

s s^HHZ’scr : »■ ^”s«“ •' Wis-ax .* 

“^^^^K^SSSS,’STiBr 

an  earlier  aae  than  «h«4»  xo  ®«8m  their  vocational  experience  at 
« •45®  vDAn  tli#lr  difftwotly  tsdovid  and  ttov»  w^j.  - 

and  sisters  vho  oust  ommm  th r, *na  J™  *irte<1  brothers 

ss^iiss  HS? 

rS2o£££  SJJST2 

which  be."°“  difficult  for  nuon. 

revolution,  the  conoequen^T^t  Whtt!h2Tif ! * „0ur  technological 

discovery  in  all  M.SST  ***  «»  "f*  evolutionary 

in  the  future,  erode  tS  n^lty^  «nlng  f S^^a^^h11'^' 
of  mediocre  huaan  being,  vocatlomllv  ohaoWclr'^S?  ^ “4°«  th*  bein» 
and  applied  nuclear  25JTSS3S  ^TeZ  tr^l  T^r‘V  “tl0n 
Produce  a world  In  ihlebwtk  v---^  “fr’  *“*  u>~">  "W 

= swss  SX“  s S£m  a«33: 

of  Greek  liberal  educatlco.  Thwt  ld«l . ide*1 

concerned  vith  the  pursuit  and  eniov«In+ that  fwe  0811  are 

“d  not  with  the  J£\nd  Sm2SESuL^&.* “CeB' 
provenances  of  slavaa  Th*a*  ia *-  . ."v,  ^ vere  relegated  to  the 

« f ective^Jtl^hl^1^^^4  th*  V°C*tl0n  °f  * f"e  ' 


O 

ERIC 


mtmm 


'*m*»m* 


T^WHWlwwjmiiUP  m Jfm 
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^Ka^McSV^  Why>  ^ to  ae  the  only  section  of  Dewey'. 

yari-jsts  «?£  5£5SS£SF 

saar^sa  r “,*f  ^ «*  *•  «»«£  s str^o? 

see  th^U  ^”S**WOn  •rOUOd  TOC,ti0n-  414  « - *—  t»*t  today,  we 
or  JM2J22  1li<mUiDLly  ««"*»  vhlch  poverty  is  aarginal 

S-sis?55  s swar  a 

*****  ail  the  sore  necessary  e^hwi,  upon  si^iftcaht  educational  e^rfemT* 
man  with  an  empty  BlndlH  he  wn  u±t  h*  v,  # ' J Wte  free  that.  'The  uneducated 

area rHsr? •*  awax,s- 

a»  la  tbe^educated  aan  " Fot  t**s  "wii*^1  !S?lppe?  *°  fm  hl*  contentedly 

no  prOblaa  at  all.  * ? T‘  S'  mot»  **“  Problan  of  education  in  leisure  was 

aaas  aociety’of'tte  f^t^^^MIf®4  ?!*  c?ocern  ourselves  with  education  of  the 
Un_,  a,!  r Z.  * ?™*»  but  iaave  “ o«uy  to  those  few  who  have  a special  cal. 

^ IUOt  U ^t.  and  this  for  .any 

In  modern  society,  intelligent  citizenship,  without  which  democracv  is  » 
a powerful  support  of  political  freedom  - and  this  was  Jefferson's  insight. 

over  a ssjsr-i  ^asr ^ 

dwndf'  “ weU  “ others,  wheth^they  do  it  mT!3l 

world,  ioSSty  ^'^h^X.!0  ^ the/  C°“  to  toW  tbrou8h  ^tion  about  the 
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thea  and  they  aro  both  good  • 

-SESwS"  pzv » 

p3*yine  - *£  ?&2£  tin  %££££. 

g00d  M beln«  ln  *•  «»W  ^ th.SonTl.  ^r^bo^  ^ 

been  mL'S^TS  ZS^ZaZ^aTl  ltt^’tES’^*' 

SL25.X£?i.  Joined^^rJT^81^ 

opposition  to  the  nge  f£T ataStaZ^ZrtT0  Ve^th°n‘  Wevi°ined  to 
We  both  find  it  ouch  lnrter  th^Tp^!..!!  » Ifc  W 1,0111  TOriy  *boufc  meritocracy, 
to  delimit  this  Zd  “ *°  deflne  or 

Probably  take  care  of  themsel^T!^  +w  S?  f 1 that  the  brl«ht  ^ 
of  the  school  system  which  is,  by  and  Oawre  “^Probably,  th®  concern 

bright  people.  * 7 a*rge'  not  goln«  110  h®  staffed  with  very 

Of  the  «rtmce°LUZS  Sfd™‘.SZ  ZZSa*?  th*8lle  or  *• 
taking  ell  the  dsmn  tests  thatZZZLZZn  Ms  ®*r*ietence  in 

of  all,  we  both  feel  that  we  *r * i» V SX  ®k  ?*  **  Perhaps  most  important 

business.  Both  Dr.  Itolor  anal  DOt  iD  * eolenee 

one  does  find  in  peoplL  ^ 1 riy  lbout  this  baselessness  ettitude  which 

ftof-s^ooT^'f^^r^o^Z  ’sftyr  2 * t?  for 

m Of  these  ^ atthZI  S Zs”^  #°  ^ ^ 

With  til  of  these  t^rofiosuts  ••  j think  m vr^vwr  ? ^ , 

«ndy  m the  w,  arguing  neanwhile  abZ  iZie^nSiZ^lle^  Zt°?  « 
the  sane  sQrths  in  sate  of  the  other  papers,  too^i^^ZL'o"1' 

that  Dvu^Hutchins  ^jaT  S Z*^?*'*  IS  Profeesor  Ho°k 
this  business  of  nZ  rnlZL  . a*tor  »»  in  agreenent, 

definition,  an'  I have^Z^hrou^Zis^  o^"Z  beyond 

» mar  «d  m.'t^TStoSlrf.SS. 
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think  this  is  demonstrable^^  h*  8°°  f”“  ***  104  bollll«-  I 

to  the  average  A^riSS  *ctlvlti®»  Mailable 

•ny  time,  a,  if^!*!,^^  a™  b®~  >*««  <»  elseshew  st 

feed-back  operations  ana  they  reflect  with0™!??110**!!**1*  ao*  ^e7ll*;  they  are 
teste  amounts  to,  ana  umiortty  in  fact  is  nS*^5*??0*  *ceur*oy  ’*•*  ssjority 

“ -■  ***  sfss.'suri,.. 

ss;  £s  J» 

adolescents  don't  watch  It.  ^ Interesting,  also,  that  sost 

f^cielSlvH?  Sis^oSVSe  ST* 

In  fact  we  lmv»  irmjjfji06'  bec*uae  4t  t~d»  to  misdirect  attention. 

to  6 pe«ent^tS  ^^oST^^CthMUC,tl0n  ?*  4 percent 
right  after  the  war  „ 7 f“  th*  *•“*  alnce  the  time 

spending  $20  billion  a th®  net  P®1*00*1  Income.  We  are  now 

IV  1‘LUOn  ft  yeer  more  than  we  spent  shortly  after  the  »r  t+ 

°f  this  .ocielf^a^.emcr?^t“ 

to't^TaW  ^L«cT°^  by  pr0c:Ullmlne  «■*  P*°Pl®  Of  this  countiy 
by  goiSrCt^t^au^oT 1104  "““h  *bout 

Of  this^  55  5 Zl  8Pf*4-  ThB«  *”  ^ stretches 

is  net.  one  of  them  J5  5 ^rk  C1^J  which 

on  education  right  now;  6 nereent^  J its  “**  P«»anal  income 

cehocls  alone,  vlth  30  nercan.  n.  public  elementary  and  secondary 

Parochial  MhioS  .rs  UJE  f **  TOil  POPriaUon  in  private  ana 

universities  on^p  of  tonlZ  «STir>e*y8t®“  °f  pUbllc  “*  Private 
New  York  City  public  s^cfflsh^rWi1^  „f°*? J**5?  ^P^^bm^s  on  the 
Pupil  erpenditure  in  the  Harlm^choou  J1111®?-.  And  the  per 

most  of  the  New  York  subu^^t^r  th^Tt.w  L6®  ^ “ «»t  in 
outside  the  New  York  Metropolian  arS?  ttot  ln  8Uburt,e  I know 

demonstration  that1!^^8^  e^^get^u^0  r6!,0^8!  fir8ty  »B  * 

sn  example  of  the  great  dan*.,  ***  allowing  sdio S^Se 
as  an  excuse  for  not  getting  their  vA^v^lv!  ^^??0^  ?°  *****  P07®^ 
foot  down  and  telSMTiw  York  i^°ay  ^ W<5 

Job  with  what  they  now  have  --  tiie^tS  tSla  *!?  * lot  better 

unfortunately  got  dissuaded  from  savimr  <+  -tr*  «?vi?  5?*18  a^0, 

- »•  awABfi’insrcSi. 


can  be  done  in  New  York. 


our  uriL^  1!!'*!!’  1 most  'vital  significance  not  to  identify 

tTa«r^^™tb  “°55;>:becauB«  y°«  *111  get  more  money.  You  are  not  going^ 
eaomouE'gmbunt  more  la  a place  like  New  York,  because  as  the  ^ 

i^,SC^?ITtCbe%thB,8!eed  °f  Ught’  14  getB  40  b«  ^vier.  And  ttew 
»or“S««!  08  YOrk  noW’  but  y°“  «•  solug  to  get  a lot 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  let  it  go  down  the  drain  the  wav  it 
in  New  York,  and  not  to  take  New  York  «an— e0f 

Sn^r118^  8cho?1  8y8te“>  wben  14  >*»  30  percent  more  money  per  wirll 
ttan  Chicago  has,  and  it's  -very  hard  to  see  the  difference  when  you  visit 

eiie^wh^r^-  AS*rt*Jr®  tb*  4hree  or  four  501,11  alfferenee  L class 
t^rt^hic^o  0*8  10  VlW’  1 80  aflmW  I *ould  have  to  lean 

Now,  this  also  comes  down  on  mobilisation  for  youth,  which  is  a wre«t 

gf  "imon-  1 the  people  wh^vf^L 

a bad^t  ius4  “ ••  Dr>  l*yl°r  does . I think  they  are 

Wh^tWh-^V1^  ?°®Bn  4 that  we  have  to  admire  mobilitation. 
y?®4  theyheve  been  given  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  a family  in 

£ “f44h^«  r°**%  1 aon't  think  anybodycan  go«te 

and  look  at  it  and  not  have  the  feeling  that  we’d  be  a lot  better  off  if 

social°workOT.JUSt  8iVC  t0  th6Se  5001  5601,16  and  not  thrown  down  on 

_ 1 r51^  strongly  with  Professor  Hook  about  the  myth  of  the  good 

old  djors,  but  I think  there  to  * further  relevance  to  this . i ?uS  th^ 
poverty  program  was  predictable  a few  years  ago  — I said  so  on  a few 

tlCC*Lu!Dft~~  on  4h*  h*818  th*t  the  generation  that  was  young  and  peppy  in 
*»s  about  to  pass  out  of  controlling  poeitionand  thfone 
hich  looked  back  to  youth  in  the  thirties  was  about  to  take  over  Now 
I was  a child  in  the  thirties.  So  far  as  I can  find  out,  the™  ”^ble 
lam  not  particularly  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  an  intellectual  elite 
back  happily  in  the  name  of  democracy  to  a time  when  they  were 

of  tbey  felt  4bey  ware  leasing  a great  movement  and  the  mss 

of  the  population  were  wretched. 


that  whAt  *8  t*en  accomplished  in  getting  some 
Stf  not  ^ W ^eana  been  matched  b^the 

^ought  that  ^ 6°ne  into  the  ways  in  which  the  money  is  to  he 

n°Lffl0Bt  of  th®  tlm*  seemB  ^ te  going  into  drawing  up  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  program,  to  guarantee  that  not  a hell  of  a lot  can  be 

5*5  ihe  Soney*  ^ I am  not  daazled,  on  the  basis  of  what  I have  seen 

tetoS£  un'vft^IT  °f,Mr\?lrtt  or  Kr-  Moynahan  or  Mr.  YaruolinsS  seem  to 

wrtth*e<3*^ti0rl?Uy‘  PBrt*5B  Dr"  has  seen  better  things 

reeently^but  up  to  the  last  time  I took  a look  at  this,  they  seemed  p^tty 


..  . it' 8 a bewildering  problem,  but  I don't  think  tlmt  we  have  to 

SSifS  to™*  *"  **  g9t  ”0Oey-  3°“W>  **«  to 


, a J?r*  a^fl0  k*ckB  behind  the  thirties  to  idealize  an  alleged 

aa  America .to  to  give  every  child  an  educatta  2^^' 

any  cxoser  to  this  aim  than  it  does  today,  which  is  pretty  far  away. 

*0  I ™?riB  cwnoneeoent  address  business.  Middletown  poor  did  not. 

“ * ”**“■  y reading,  benefit  all  that  ouch  from  going  to  the  same^bhoola 

rich’  Md  ^ schools  which  dealt  with  the  immigrants  were  unspeakable 
as  Professor  Hook  has  Just  mentioned,  and  by  all 

The  Dewey  section  bothers  me  a little,  coo,  not  only  because  people  who 

**** — ***■■« S3  lTt\^ wh0 

descent  from  Dewey,  though  this  is  itself  a veiy  severe  criticism  of  Dewey's 


think  ti  that  h*76  been  made  011  hewey  are  scandalous,  but  I 

Think  we  also  have  to  face  rather  sadly  the  fact  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
Dewey  seems  less  significant  when  ««t  swv.iv.ot  T w _r®  passage  or  time, 

or  even  a Basell  against  a James  or  a Pierce  or  a Whitehead 

been^il  Sf«~T  1 D“wJr  W8S  neTCr  • Ponderable  influence  that  I have 

»trf£kte  ^v,  ^ * W,S*  ed"oatlon>  ^ influences  were  Thorndyke  and  Kirk- 
patrick - the  first  saying  it  was  science,  ana  the  second  saying  it  vas^aay. 

Another  problem  with  the  paper  and  with  discussions  I hear  from  Deonle 
with  whose  goals  I normally  agree  is  the  business  of  the  malificent  militJ™ 

Now,  none  of  us  like  militarism,  we're  all  Americans,  but^donTsefS^' 
anybody  can  make  any  sense  of  the  current  American  Beene  without  noting  the 

S?ri°^aregre^i0n  °f  the  Amed  ForS.  Moreover, ^the 
greatest  educational  effort  in  our  history  ws  accomplished  by  the  military 

during  the  yea«  of  World  War  II  and  it  was  an  effort  thaV  s spi^fov^lnto 

the  colleges,  with  help  from  the  G.I.  Bill  in  the  years  thereafter! 

this  effor+^nnta^r,  ^r"  ®*y^°r,s  idea  that  the  colleges  were  of  much  use  in 

The  Aimv  Snee±?H»^  ? ?1SrSl?lng  °f  1 there  at  the  time. 

The  Aimy  Specialized  Training  Program,  which  was  all  around  me.  was  the 

TZ  n^T l.i  nfa?tTr!?Sertg  1 h*d  ever  8een’  “4>  in  fact,  the  momrat  the 
Army  needed  them  in  Africa  or  Europe,  the  Army  pulled  them  right  out  of 

in  to  be  shot.  But 

ever^e  ^^tiS^tior  “a  Bh0,aaera  Bb°V6  •nythln*  “* 

„ , ..  ®e  ereat  tragedy,  of  the  post-war  Berlod,  I think,  for  the  Negro  and 

who  Z?  be6lthe  closing  of- the  gates  if  Z 

Who  scored  below  a certain  mark  on  a standardised  test.  I think  we  ought  to 

irzv: a;  ^ ^ 
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no  k»PPi«*r  than  Dr.  Tsylor  or  Professor  Hook  is  with 
President  Eisenhower  called  the  military -Indus trial  complex.  I 

recognise  that  not  much  of  that  $50  billion  budget  could  be  n*de 
schools  > 


what  they 
think  we'd 
available 


and 

better 

to 


_ Ihe  defence  establishment,  directly  end  indirectly,  tikes  six 
people  off  the  Job  market  — maybe  it’s  a little  more;  Professor  Harris  would 
know.  And  most  of  what  would  be  released  if  we  cut  diwn  this  pmrSr 

*°  f>  *0  employing  the  people,  and  most  of  them  would  not 
be  employed  in  educational  capacities.  Hopefully,  there  would  be  sufficient 
increase  over  a period  of  time  in  gross  national  product  to  give  us  something 

tanhiiT?*'  eBUt  *e  *ren't  rising  about  the  possibility  of  simply  shifting  8 
$50  billion  from  defense  into  education.  Bie  world  doesn't  work  tt»t  way. 

' 

. , Th®1?,  the  Problem  of  cultural  democracy  which  bothers  me  a great  deal 

°u  * ’ 11161,6  18  no  phra8e  80  awfal>  as  hard-nosed,  so  I'll 

use  It.  We  have  to  be  hard-nosed,  about  this  sort  of  thing.  Dr.  Ofcylor  talks  of 

kldsCfrn^^>^wdePrlV?d  **  8uburbs  who  are  deprived  because  they  never  meet 
?!gr°  8lmB'  1 thlnk  this  18  P®rniciou8  nonsense.  The  important 

^6y  Vant  t0  ***’  lndeed'  88  he'8  been  saying, ^there 
HI  MdBin  the  colleges  and  in  the  high  schools  and  in  this  liberal  community 
o are  doing  so.  The  difference  in  the  freedom  of  motion  of  these  kids  in 
the  suburban  high  schools  and  in  the  colleges  and  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the 
kids  in  the  Negro  slums  and  in  Mississippi  is  so  striking  and  so  enormous. 

_ ^hat  y°u  al30ut  when  you  talk  about  deprivation  is  basically  a loss 
of  freedom  of  motion.  But  I do  not  think  that  anything  that  seems  to  equate 

these  makes  any  sense  at  all,  even  though  it's  nice  to  think  so  and  it’s  very 
nice  to  say  so.  « « xo  o very 

And  more  general,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  admit  openly  that  certain 
cultural  patterns  are  functional  and  certain  cultural  patterns  are  disfunctional 

lb  t ?^ern+ind^Blf1?1  ?oclety  * Any  att«npt  to  do  something  about  the  schools 
ha  ries  to  cherish  all  cultures  equally  will  not  convince  anybody  and  will 
not  get  anywhere.  It  isn't  the  business  that  we  are  in. 

, . Nw,  with  all  of  the  horror  of  the  schools  that  Professor  Hook  talks 

about,  that  was  their  great  strength  »-  their  massive  ethnocentricity.  The 
aim  was  to  pull  arrivals  into  the  mainstream  of  an  existing  society.  Once 
there,  as  it  turned  out,  they  could  and  they  did  ctenge  it;  but  they  got 

£ *5**  to  get  therc’  to0-  We  who  iLSt  on  reject 
rejecting  the  society  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  are  not,  in  my  observation,  speaking 

+hLany^i!a^V°01?!?nlty‘  Negr08s  are  entitled  to  get  into  this  society  SS 

f0ivth6T??-ve8,  And  lf  they  d0  in,  they  will  probably  make 
changes.  X hope  they  will  and  I think  they  will.  But  it's  theirs  to  do  and 
not  the  sorial  critic  spokesnan. 
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Right  at  the  moment,  in  my  observation  of  the  few  I know,  they  aart'-k  x*>n+ 

^ «•  -titM  Stt?  Satii 

no  good^at  all  *a  i?8®  d2®8  thea  004  ^ Ptt«rto  Bicans  ead  Indians 

+ ? , A I*ttle  honest  work  on  which  coraunity  fesb.ti  must  he  dis- 

^ts^nlf  °5  Zv^  f <**"«“  b^  ■»•  competent  than  their 
It  would  be  a*hard  job!  ° ^ but  1 docit  »©«  ®^ch  of  that  being  done. 

Dr.  Taylor^Rnd event,  and  this  is  my  fiercest  disagreement  with 

substitute  Z **  cl?Bes®  ag*es»e»t  with  Professor  Hook,  understanding  Is  no 
substitute  for  competence,  let  the  schools  do  better  than  the-.'  do  now  with 

^academic  end  and  the  social  end  Is  going  to  be  a lo  “esTba^  Zwolle 

in  the  Iteittw  Sf  the  Realist  corammlty  of  the  young  people 

"hiwn  TT.  * ®bl,  1 like  them,  too,  and  7.  admire  them.  I admire  the 

no  group  that  ifTmore  certel^tcft.  1 WSnt  to  plli:  to  8 lifctle  caveat.  X knew 
eromwbi  IT?.  L ^ to  trample  on  my  rights  and  liberties  than  the 

ab  J the  extent  tTvtZ  we^^  '* 

- - 

at  the  nJiZ+w  Si®  tescMl«  business  told  me  recently  that  he  was  unhappy 
wLw  ° YY  ^ere  were  only  two  possible  attitudes  for  the  modem 

* ® Intense  selfishness  and  the  other  a flaming  martyrdom.  We 

Z-tt^TfS8  realli'.  PranHy,  as  sSSS  , I 
don  t mow  which  hurts  us  more  in  New  York  right  r.ow  — hhp  organization 

l*t\ . 18  *UJ°*  busing  white  kids  up  to  KarlZo:.-  parents^  mSUSSSS? 

aeseZ™+itllChei!1,a  Percent  against  doing  anything  forthe^ 

^0n  schools.  Both  have  been  enormously  haimful.  I 

I"  lleZFyt*’  ^ ^ b**n  the 

his  fJSfSS*?  Dr*  yiOT  i0?3  careful^  at  these  new  curricula  which 
think  5eei!2kiJa84.aSf  teachln«  **  the  s1^  and  in  Missisiippi,  I 

co^tein  ^ 5 +°Jwied  ttAG  diBtorfclons  the  dishonesties  that  they 
®*  ^ct  ^ W.\e  are  doing  something  that  we  regard  as  gocd7we 

> d0GS  noi  d6Qy  ^ need  for  intellectual  honesty  in  the 

^fthe^  are^Jr?  leDlV  I honor  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  two  traps  he  avoids, 

bv  itself  orv}  nopA^r  , , avP^d  * Ftrst,  the  idea  that  the  school  cannot  move 

IiS  ^4*!  ?M3y,4  ^ boguB  Bcientisms  of  education.  I think  both  of 
these  must  be  firmly  rejected,  as  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  reject  them: 

. , ^ the  school  is  a kind  of  inertia  machine  f i quite  obvious.  But 

of  Sea^*nt  s5TerfU^  machineS  around>  and  it  can  be  moved.  Much,  too  much, 
cent^+A^^  discussion  seems  to  assume  an  unchanging  school,  and  to  con- 
centrate either  on  pre-school  work,  which  will  be  outof  these  guys’  hands,  or 


'mvamBasaaBs^^ 


o 


on  saaporor  retracing,  which  to  can  also  do  away  from  that. 

aM  ^ KtttoSi  attract  the  Bloc*, 

much  racked  « 

fashian  in  behavioral  science.  Somebody  <l' U °£  ?f eSt 

Papers.  I believe  it  might  be  worth  aLS^tog thft f of  these 

LT^ftr  » ffisw “ity  £JL 

logically  different  from  -che  rest  of S '^o*3  the  Scandinavians  we  physio- 

tieularly  if* thgy^ra^hLaSd  WMch  Sr®  1“®<,rtaot>  Par“ 

some  of  them  arfbeL^Sed  Si“  1 **71  aVBry  mt8aa  t0  beUe're  that 
existing  school  m-^T^tehJ bbe  ****  °*  getting  that  the 
the  graduates  of  £ h^t“r^ms  y^^&lg****’  ^ ««* 

come  ou^l^r^no^tXT^  — « ' 

Presence  of  n-r*  Iuf®  , CSGaiyst^  lx  I may  use  the  word  in  the 

Ship.  We  neS'neiToSSti^  n0 We  need  new  leader- 

new  ways  of  running  P bab1^  neea  ^ aehooX  hours.  We  need 

or  ox  running  senoois.  We  need  new  programs  desperately. 

y “» M? «iS!Sn"«  ^rsasi  t-s.;  - 

SrsJcto^f  K'slow  tobe^Ut  teachers  who  have  direct  experience  of 
out  cf  Similar  neighbSoods,  'tSelTOs!"*  r^Wh  ^ °0me 

of  thesePkids  ttan  tte^toe  n<^!  ^ Intimate  contact  with  the  lives 

“ ss1 ■yss-iSi, 

from  Mds.  and  I go  aiid^l^t.o6?^  a l^igh  order  of  response 

kids  are  *it  Xikf  0Ser^?«  her  afterwards,  X get  a complaint  that  these 

about  SthSg.  ^*8'  "*  ***  8 ™ avful  **  of  f^s  being  roads 

somethi^'^TOrLt^Sf^sSiS8^  P that  these  ^“hers  ara  doing 

caning  into  the  slum'school,  if  t^pr^r^i  shTS^achiS'1^^116  taa®her 
is  teaching  it  to  thea^  v-r^f  8fi?  18  teachir^  and  the  way  she 

in  herself,  you  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  ^ therefore  failui^e 

goes  down  the  drain.  ^ h anywhere.  All  of  youi  sociological  training 
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A++-r-h,aIf  y°U  can,glvie  her  a few  things  that  will  work,  then  you  will  change  her 
sttitude  enormous  jy  and  you  will  eliminate  a very  high  fracticm  of  »n  nf^Lh 

Sh?k  “d£llof  the^ff^t"e°wair 

after  a while  she  hSs  it?  ^ ^ tat°  **  SCh°01  and  8he  falls-  toa 

hlame  *“  at*Jtude'  w®  need  a willingness  of  the  school  to 

Diame  itself  for  the  failure  of  the  children,  not  to  hw  the  societv  for  thZ 

?■=.■*?.£  srrs  s»jE“iar«ws- 

bear  t»^+  SCid??t®f:Ly’  1 flon't  thick  this  Is  that  hard,  because  what  ve  have 

thSrs  ^ ™ t-  eal\th®  Thorne  effect,ww04e*ceur  if  we  just  kept  trying  new  thl 
things  on  tne  grounds  tiiat  the  old  things  weren't  workfnw  ah  m,1  , ?nl 

without  this  aren't  going  to  help  us  JL  he  0ther  proJects 

like  to1^!^81??®  the  USU£l  Amerlcan  notion  that  the  existence  of  what  we 

SS  Proves  the  existence  of  a solution.  But  certainly  tta 

jSt^o™  « l^V0  eaor8e  fr®  schools  so  useless  as  they  do  today" 

nat  *>5*18  to  make  an  Ideal  wohldl.  We  are  not 

thifl^d  W0?|Jd\  ffe  are  not  trying  to  build  the  new  Jerusalem  In 

of  -MV  , . 5s1*  heaps.  But  we  are  trying  to  get  some  better  fraction 

wor?siW.^°  Shape  t0  heMle  their  future  and  not  to  be  frightened  of  the 

be°r“  *»*  121  « this,  If  1 may  close  -with  a sScTwc  Lt 

the  id^tSt  we  * ? epeGlf;ir  °Ur  ob«3ectives  in  terms  which  kid  us  into 

ne  iact.  tmt  we  can  accurately  measure  our  success . 

.e  -J’ J?*5?1?  can'  1 suspect»  sPeak  of  this  more  eloquently  than  I can 
The  standardised  test  is  not  a real  god;  It  Is  a Ju-Ju.  The  bte  battaiiSS 

of6 what^ne^s  ?hing'  ^vlonsly,  one  must  know  something 

vou  whAt  „™,le  tly1?®  t0  d0"  Tests  can  he  enormously  valuable  In  telling 

hw"LE f^e 

Z^oftTe1**  ^ “ "8  »»£££?&  oTthT”8’ 

normally  means  **•«- 

ing  hr^tHnd^^  i?S? 

^ °f  “hlgUlty'  ’«*  18  thp  great  essential  of  learning  t^oTZc^t 
we^ust  be  mati^e  enough  to  tolerate  great  swatches  of  amblgul??  o??  S' 
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I thlftervin  the  air,  not  for  aieeussion,tlto*  Meautoat  unless  we  ere 
careful,  our  lanature  behavioral  scientists,  with  their  belief  in  univeraal^? 

us  more  than  they  help  us  la  the  years  to  case.  a aBDCUCaP 


ERJC 


RESPONSE 

by 

Harold  Taylor 


i«  ?f  ideas  which  tee  been  unleashed 

pretty  difficult  to  collect  together,  at  far  as  a 

f®5®5eilt  reply  or  comment.  If  only  one  of  these  People 
had  been  speaking.  It  might  have  been  possible.  With 

22  ZL li  t?1**  that  fl00d  0f  ideaa’  X’U  extent  toyself 
with  taking  them  one  at  a time  and  saying  the  following. 

nfln.r  I*rj8Jet  tb?t  Sidney  Kook  wa®  forced  to  comment  on  ray 
* £nd, 1 m PleaBed  to  see  that  as  soon  as  he  got  that 
over  with,  he  got  to  his  wi  paper  in  short  space. 

I think  on  my  part  it  would  have  been  unfair  for  me 
to  have  answered  all  the  questions  in  the  beginning  to  which 

ahou*COnfeirTe  WJU  devote  it8elf*  1 felt  a little  raodest 
about  answering  them  all  at  the  outset* 

anii  + T?e  of  ?eper  was  to  deecribe  the  polarities 

and  tensions  In  the  educational  system.  In  doing  so,  I tried 
to  locate  the  total  contest  In  which  this  discussion  will 

l°Hf9  a®  u®  ?°Ve,  t0  the  epecifics  about  what  do  you  do  about 
Anf  T6n  8? j°°^*  Wbat  do  you  do  about  a given  curriculum. 

WMrh  T°tIId  8?yJthft  ln  tetns  of  your  own  positive  statements, 
vnnr\^  J**76  ^ the  80od  fortune  to  read  in  your  book  and 
eveL?Mk!  t0  discuss  With  you,  I can  agree  with  almost 

Z SS‘d  w^ea  you  took  cff»  y°ur  own  fashion, 

t?  I******  your  own  beliefs  and  your  own  suggestions  for 
tne  reform  of  education. 


and  ui^VTmu£0t,  raJatln8  dir®otly,  within  the  curriculum 
and  within  the  schools  themselves,  with  the  Issues  in  society 

kiSdlrf  a f®*1??8  baaad  00  a P^icular  observation  of 
S"?' ^f?frt?n4.taafbln8*  of  •lanontary  school  teaching,  of 
high  school  teaching,  and  the  opportunity  to  be  in  teachers' 
colleges  and  see  what  is  going  on  there.  I find  in  these 
observations  that  the  concern  of  the  teachers  and  the 
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general  run  of  people  who  are  talking  about  education 
ana  oing  something  about  it  ia  to  deal  with  questions 
for  elementary  school  children  and  for  high  school  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  Imp licit  themes  of  the  society. 

These  themes  are  the  product  of  a total  culture  context 
wnich  makes  the  academic  success  of  pupils  in  the  school 

their^bility84  laport<mt  criterioQ  by  which  we  Judge 

Now  let  me  be  quite  specific. 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  had  the  problem  of  Negro 
segregation  ever  since  there  was  a Chicago.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  have  been  a time  in  which  the  City  of 
Chicago  is  seething  with  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Negro, 
an  on  the  part  of  a small  group  of  educators,  that  the 

ifi  not  functioning  in  any  way  which  could 
meet  the  needs  of  the  total  population  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  The  serious  controversies  which  have  involved 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  teachers,  the  Board 
ot  Education,  the  entire  structure  through  which  edu- 

de?U  With  in  Chica8°»  k*  lasted  greatly  be- 
hind  the  real  needs  of  the  children  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

7® 18  7s  why  it:  seen®**  to  come  as  a surprise  to  the  people 
in  Chicago  that  the  school  system  wasn't  working  properly. 

___K1  11118  is  specifically  what  I meant  by  saying  that  the 

problems  as  seen  by  the  educators  have  been  divorced  from 
the  problems  of  society.  Why  should  the  people  in  Chicago 
w run  the  educational  system  be  so  surprised  that  these 

!r!uthefe?  When  you  talk  t0  the  Negroes  in  Chicago, 
you  rind  that  it  s only  recently  that  they  themselves 

c?acerned  about  their  own  issues;  that  mothers 
and  fathers,  but  mainly  the  mothers,  find  that  their 
children  are  not  able  to  read  at  any  kind  of  level  ap- 
propriate to  the  stage  they  have  reached  in  the  school 
system.  Then  the  educators  deny  that  the  statistics  are 
valid.  And  the  system  of  education  i»  only  moved  toward 
racing  its  own  Issues  by  protest  movements,  boycotts,  all 

+1  aV*rt  manife#tations  of  the  laggardly  way  in 
which  the  educators  themselves  have  dealt  with  these 

issues.  That  s what  I mean  about  the  discordance  between 
he  educational  thinking  and  the  changes  in  the  society. 


Hr.  Mayer1 9 absolutely  right  in  saying  that  spending 
more  money  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education.  The  spending  of  money  is,  of 
course,  a necessary  condition  under  which  this  quality 
can  be  achieved.  But  what  I*ve  argued  is  that  the  sort  of 
program  represented  by  the  Poverty  Program,  which  wishes 

f®  !J!C  !?der?1,fuGd8  10  order  *>  deal  with  specific  issues 
e - ® cities  and  in  the  rural  alums,  were  fast  products 
created  without  thought  for  the  continuity  of  their  develop- 
ment by  serloue  educattonel  thinkers  of  the  sort  represented 
nera  in  our  conference. 


4 +u  1 5hink  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  conference 
is  that  the  issues  are  being  confronted  by  informed  persons 
w se  research  bears  directly  on  the  crucial  questions. 


Let  me  now  comment  on  Mr.  Hook’s  remark  about  the 
weakness  of  my  paper  in  dealing  with  those  changes  necessary 
in  the  school  environment  in  order  to  produce  new  reforms 
w ch  rre  institutional  in  character  and  which  must  stem  from 
the  work  of  educators  in  dealing  with  every  child  in  whatever 
e situation.  What  I meant  by  the  improvement  of  the  total 
environment  is  not  to  recapture  a world  which  never  existed 
in  the  school,  but  to  do  something  which  I have  seen  happen 

®?d  ?chocl®  where  persons  in  the  1930*  s 
and  the  40  s and  the  *50*8  addressed  themselves  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation  of  the  children  in  the  cccmunity. 

I mean  that  it  is  possible  and  decirable  and  necessary,  to 
create  within  the  school  community  that  kind  of  model  for 
a bigger  society  in  which  values  of  a personal  sort  including 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  playing  music  and  its  effect  on 
oneself  estheticaily,  the  necessity  of  involving  oneself  in 

°f  the  fich001  M a student,  the  relationship 
etween  the  teacher  and  the  faculty,  the  consciousness  on  the 

that  there  are  soclal  iaiuai  8°ing  beyond 
um!!1?  W^ch  U ou#t  attention.  These  are  all  factors 
wnich  I consider  necessary,  and  which  I would  be  quite  pre- 
pared in  another  session  to  spell  out  in  some  detail,  in 
OMr  to  aaln  the  school  in  its  community  an  instrument  of 
social  change  rather  than  an  acceptance  of  the  social  and 
personal  values  of  the  community  surrounding  the  teachers, 
their  parents  and  the  children  themselves.  I took  this  to 

1%!!  !^1!!!<POi!t  !LWhic!  th*r*  would  b#  «ftneral  agreement, 
as  not  trying  to  dodge  the  issues,  rather,  I was  trying  to 


describe  this  as  ao  area  where  out  attention  has  not 

Mrf!  dl5ecbed»  “d  5hl?  10,18  rlght  throu8h  the  suburban 
high  school,  the  suburban  elementary  school  Into  the 

schools  where  there  Is  less  money  spent-  lees  attention 
of  a personal  kind  paid  to  the  student* 

In  my  reference  to  the  suburban  school  and  the  cul- 
turally deprived,  segregated  from  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience directly  the  attitudes  and  values  of  a different 
J Y88  talkin8  not  simply  about  the  opportunity 
fSfJCar*daX!  8tudent8  t0  cc°e  into  New  York,  or  Harlem 

t0  i°  °Ut  104:0  the  country*  I don't  conceive  this 
88  fS?7/  transportation  problem*  I am  talking  about  the 

till***  f th®  8l$urba“  high  «ohool  in  American  communities, 
fOUOd  8tudents  either  bored  with  the  curriculum 
because  it  is  contained  within  itself,  or  oppressed  by  the 

college^  °f  maXa°8  800d  ln  academlc  terms  in  order  to  enter 

,J  df  believe  that  it  is  most  important  to  dissolve 
the  walls  between  the  school  and  the  society.  At  the  same 
time,  I see  no  contradiction  between  relating,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  happens  in  the  schools  to  the  Issues  in  the 
J001?^  «nd,  on  t*>  other,  the  development  of  sheer 

I^1Jf5tUaJ  compe5ence,  and  personal  appreciation  of 
esthetic  values,  through  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  society 
will  be  chang,  d and  the  culture  made  a happier  place  for  ? 
leisure  as  well  as  for  vork. 

I apologise  for  having  used  the  figure  $30  billion 

Thf  ?Paff  8hob#  **  8hould  have  been  five  billion  a year. 

the  18  iU  tfca  amount  of  about  $30  billion  for 

e shot  which  will  put  a man  on  the  moon  before  the  Russians  do. 

,,  * 8,8  considering  the  usual  cliches  uttered  about 

e8t''bUshaant*  1 found  it  difficult 
vordsw  *hoft  .pace  without  using  those  particular 

» * ® * fact  that  thera  are  economic  end  aoclel 

5®“***  *5"“  18  8 P°wer  ttwucture,  no  matter  what  terms  we 

thf*.d^CMh**|COnditi0ned  the  resP°n,,a  of  the  educators  and 
the  educational  system  to  the  neceaeltlea  of  the  society. 

an.  deflnttion  of  the  knowledge  Industry  Is 

”bi8b  1 °?*  nu*t  «ccept,  in  that  we  have  developed 

an  attitude  toward  knowledge  which  le,  on  the  one  hand,  ^ 


°th!5  hand*  *onsu»er-orleot.d.  ihus, 
fiaT..wt. of  toowi. sdge-producers  and  knowledge-usars,  we 
^no"1*d8e*“»ar*  «te  usually  conceived  in  terms  of 
«f^h  80cial  •dvanta««  «f  the  user,  not  In  terms 

of  ^ f°r  th®  culture  wSteh  the  dissemination 

wuS  wL'^n  !°ntrtbfe:  1 “ Pointing  to  an  attitude 
noti™  *5  *Ba,P  of  educational  thinking,  accepts  the 

which  th^f  Jift  ®duf atlcnal  eyetem  itself  is  a means  through 
And  t lndlvldu«1  Can  move  to  social  and  economic  advantage. 

uI  i^hH?  10  *“*  r°?"  t0  deoy  thi*  “ a common  ass^ 
at^  discussion,  whether  it  be  at  Pti  meetings  or 

tts  meiiiigi  of  educators  when  these  problems  are  discussed, 
mis  is  a common  assumption  too  often  made  on  the  part  of 
educators  themselves  as  to  what  the  function  of  education  is. 

th»  «.t°i,1",kr!‘g}!8  thU  up*  1 dld  not  oxen  to  fall  into 
uhinh  8lclPly  identifying  a massive  power,  something 

iSdu«»^iiB1**n?<WeS  8 >Peech-wrlters  term  "the  military- 

I don't  like  that  term.  I think  it  is 
instead*  1 think  U dlo8uloe*  “°re  problems  than  it  illum- 

as  eauslir^d'^118  t0  “ay  tbat  we  ”“»*  treat  «H  cultures 

old-fashioned  jji., 1 80  “C  ttyin8  1°  create  a mixture  in  the 
X,1 f““^od  melting-pot  sense,  and  I don't  think  that  t 

“£JeC5ed, t0  “»•  Hook's  criticism  that  I am  naive 

feeltofrt!e  ^ “ tb*  '30,8  th8re  «“  this  glorious 

f . w®  ware  to  use  education  as  the  instrument  of 

“}*}  change,  that  teachers  were  on  fire  to  inject  into  the 
thae*ir>6hhtem  thelT  e*B  Idealism.  Bor  am  I prepared  to  say 

i^Sn^ndVSsaf.  °"  *****«’<*  of  the  “Ifres 

give  to^Mh  2!^  "f  that  th®  putPQ3e  of  integration  is  to 
id  ! 21  , fbUd  Jl*  8en*e  °f  himself,  his  sense  of  belonging 

OTO*comDunitv*tUT*e  “V  88,188  that  h*  18  80l“g  to  make  S 
own  community.  Let  me  be  quite  specific. 

3altT  h*#  referred  to  th*  distortion*  end  die- 
honeetiee  of  the  new  curriculum  developed  by  ease  of  the 

diUSr??°Plft  Wb!?.hfve  8000  t0  Mieeieeippi.  I don't  find 

wiS  SiT  °r  di#h?nei5y  there‘  I vorked  quite  directly 
with  the  young  people  who  have  gone  down  there.  Z k eve  seen  ” 

he  new  curricula  they  are  developing  in  the  Freedom  Schools. 
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I have  seen  the  institutes  which  they  have  developed  in 
which  they  are  involving  civil  rights  workers  in  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  politics,  society  and  economics  in  the 
South.  I find  these  quite  enlightened,  honest  statements 
of  what  the  structure  of  the  South  is,  and  how  we  can  teach 
people  who  cannot  respond  to  the  academic  curriculum  tfca 
facts  about  their  own  society  and  their  own  stake  in  it* 

Anyone  who  reads  the  mimeographed  materials  which 
some  of  these  young  people  have  developed  for  teaching 
drop-outs  in  the  South  and  in  the  city  slums  will  have  to 
agree  that  this  is  neither  distorted  or  dishonest  material* 
This  is  new,  fresh  material  developed  by  non-professionals  to 
deal  with  specifics.  And  I think  if  we  had  some  of  that 
attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  big  cities,  who 
could  work  outside  the  big  bureaucratic  controls  which  exist 
in  a city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  that  we 
could  have  much  more  interesting  and  fresh  materials  to  deal 
with*  I think  it  is  inaccurate  to  refer  to  these  materials 
as  being  distortions  or  dishonesties  of  a new  curriculum* 

Finally,  let  me  say  quite  specifically  what  I mean 
about  the  necessity  of  developing  within  the  programs  of 
teacher  preparation  new  social  attitudes.  I could  agree  with 
everything  Mr*  Mayer  said  about  the  way  in  which  teachers  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  simply  to  mention  three 
cities  sharing  common  problems,  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  the  problems  in  the  classroom*  And  while  I can  agree 
completely  that  we  must  keep  our  objectives  loose,  and  not 
talk  abstract  language  about  what  the  objective  of  the 
educational  system  is,  I find  Mr.  Mayer's  description  about 

what  can  happen  within  the  neighborhood  schools  a distortion 
of  the  fact. 

Let  me  again  be  quite  specific.  On  the  south  aide  of 
Chicago,  there  are  college  students  and  high  school  students 
who  are  teaching  in  the  slums » They  are  doing  the  remedial 
reading  things,  they  are  teaching  spelling,  teaching  algebra, 
they  are  teaching  history.  They  are  doing  ^hls  out  of  a sense 
or  duty,  shall  I say,  out  of  a wish  to  move  out  of  the  particu- 
lar parochial  circumstances  of  their  own  lives  into  a larger 
ceasunity  where  the  lives  of  the  children  *hose  circumstance 
fch&y  been  unaware  of  befogs  givo  back  to  £hex&  sck®  insight 
into  what  kind  of  lives  they  tfc&gselves  were  leading. 
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Cut  of  these  tutorial  programs  in  the  slums  and  in 
Mississippi  have  come  a new  kind  of  teacher,  and  out  of 
the  teaching  the  tutees  themselves  have  then  moved  on  to 
becoming  tutors*  How,  I see  this  as  a variety  of  ccmaunity 
development  Which  is  a necessary  antecedent  condition  of 
creating  a new  attitude  for  teaching*  And  there  is  nothing 
more  effective  in  the  training  of  a teacher  than  to  have 
him  work  with  children  unlike  himself,  and  then  to  find  that 
through  his  teaching  he  can  develop  in  them  those  new  tutors 
for  the  future  who  will  then  need  more  education  in  order  to 
go  on  teaching*  Some  of  the  most  successful  tutors  in  the 
slums,  from  the  northern  student  movement  sod  from  some  of 
these  new  developments  on  the  part  of  the  college  students, 
have  come  from  those  who,  themselves,  have  been  drop-outs  and 
who  have  had  their  own  problems  to  deal  with,  and  therefore 
are  better  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  other  people* 

I see  as  an  inadequacy  of  the  comments  the  refusal  to 
accept  a kind  of  primitive  sense  of  idealism  on  the  part  of  a 
new  generation  of  high  school  and  college  students,  some  of 
whom  are  now  preparing  themselves  to  enter  the  Peace  Corps, 
others  who  are  the  new  recruits  to  be  drawn  into  various 
kinds  of  domestic  service  corps,  youth  counseling  and  youth 
opportunity  center  staffs*  There  are  more  and  more  of  these 
young  people  developing.  That’s  what  I mean  by  idealism. 

It  s a motivation  on  the  part  of  a new  kind  of  high  school 
and  college  sutdent  whom  we  have  not  seen  lately.  And  in 
those  attributions  to  the  life  of  the  1930* s which  have  been 
considered  both  by  Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayer  as  being 
sentimental  allusions  by  a guy  ignorant  of  the  situation,  I 
would  say  that  one  does  look  back  on  the  *30* s with  a senti- 
mental liberalism  which  in  a sense  is  unavoidable. 


There  were  problems  then  which  were  hidden  during  the 
war  years  and  in  the  1950*  s.  I say  that  these  problems  have 
now  Jumped  into  public  consciousness  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
seme  of  which  I tried  to  describe  here*  But  the  fact  of  our 
relating  the  educational  system  to  the  social  system  is  the 
main  fact  I wish  to  make.  1 will  not  defend  here  tonight 

5*  J?®lys58  ?f  what  wes  in  the  1930*  s or  in  Sidney 

Hook  s school  50  years  age.  I was  referring  mainly  to  their 
levelling  and  uplifting  influence. 


The  lack  of  social  context  in  educational  thinking  has 
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been  apparent  In  public  discussion  of  education.  In  those 
conferences  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  economics 
and  in  the  social  system,  I don't  find  the  bite  of  informed 
intellectuals  on  the  problem  itself. 

006  of  the  waM°8  1 feel  that  this  conference  is 
different  from  the  others  which  have  been  conducted  on  these 
very  problems  is  that  the  problems  themselves  are  pointed  to 
directly  informed  persons,  whose  research  and  personal  ex- 
perience bears  on  these  issues.  It’s  the  absence  of  the  kind 
ox  discussion  we  are  having  here,  the  kind  of  tough  criticism 
which  Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayer  have  made  of  what  I have 
had  to  say,  which  is  lacking  in  the  entire  educational  system. 
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additxohal^beries  and  responses 


Ernest  van  den  Haag:  I would  like  to  ask  whether  I am 

interpreting  correctly*  When  I hear  the  discussion  of  quality 
and  equality,  it  seems  to  have  come  down  rather  squarely  on 
the  side  of  equality* 

I think  this  is  somewhat  disguised  by  remarks  about 
elite  versus  non-elite  education*  The  word  “elite"  was  here 
used*  it  seems  to  me*  in  a very  equivocal  meaning*  Do  you 
means*  Dr*  Taylor,  that  those  who  are  more  able  to  profit 
from  learning  bhould  not  Ls  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  more? 
This  is  what  I though  you  might  have  meant  by  being  opposed  to 
elite  education* 

( This  is  somewhat  obscured*  because  It  seems  to  me  you 
don  t make  very  clear  whether  you  xaean  by  "elite"  those  people 
who  acquire  a higher  status*  not  because  they  have  more  op- 
portunity to  learn,  or  because  they  are  more  gifted,  or  more 

able  to  learn*  but  because  of  ascribed  distinctions  such  as 
status* 


To  put  it  more  specifically*  don*t  you  think  that  if 
we  are  to  select  people  to  go  to  a school  of  medicine  or  to 
study  medicine,  we  should  consider  the  people  most  gifted  as 
future  physicians  first  and  most? 

If  we  had  an  army,  and  we  consider  that  in  an  army  we 
need  both  officers  and  privates,  don't  you  think  that  then  we 
o need  officers*  schools*  and  that  we  will  in  a sense  have  an 
elite  of  officers?  The  schools  should  not  be  closed*  but  open 
to  those  who  are  gifted  for  the  kind  of  leadership  in  the  army 

or*  for  that  matter*  in  a different  form* in  any  profession  in 
any  society* 

If  I understood  you  correctly,  you  "eem  to  be  opposed 


to  that  thing.  I think  your  position  rests  on  a confusion 
of  this  sort  of  a need  with  hereditary  or  other  kind  of 
need.  Let  me  add,  of  course,  that  the  kind  of  opportunity 
for  additional  learning  that  would  be  invok'd  , should  not 
preclude  our  concern  for  those  unable  to  profit  from  additional 
learning  and  that  such  education  should  be  equal  in  many  other 
respects.  But  as  far  as  the  strictly  learning  opportunity  is 
concerned,  are  you  really  opposed  to  letting  or  helping  the 
more  gifted  to  learn  more  than  the  less  gifted? 

Harold  Taylor:  I*d  like  to  respond  to  that  on  two 
levels.  First,  in  my  experience  with  students,  the  decision 
by  a student,  placed  in  the  context  of  those  who  select 
him  for  further  education,  is  usually  one  conditioned  by 
cultural  factors Ign  his  own  environment.  He  wants  to  become 
an  architect  or  a doctor  or  any  one  of  other  things  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  are  personal.  I am  arguing 
that  our  selection  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  higher  education 
demands  a much  more  differentiated  conception  of  quality  than 
the  one  new  current. . 

The  one  now  current  I find  to  be  that  of  scholastic  ap- 
titude in  a narrow  sense.  So  that  a good  physician  may  or  may 

not  be  one  who  is  presently  selected  out  by  our  kind  of  academic 
screening. 


Let  me  relate  that  specifically  to  your  analogy  to  the 
military  services.  Certainly  there  are  those  whose  talents 
lie  in  a technical  direction,  and  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
n ulge  the  interests  of  those  with  the  talents  specifically 
designed  for  particular  kinds  of  professions  and  occupations. 

But  my  experience  in  the  Navy  with  the  selection  process  of 
radar  operators  and  officers  indicated  that  most  of  the  attitudes 
which  the  Navy  took  to  recruits  who  could  be  moved  into  technical 
positions  were  culturally  oriented  rather  than  psychologically 
sophisticated.  One  of  the  tasks  which  I was  privileged  to 
undertake  was  to  undo  this  fallacy. 

It  s that  kind  of  experience  directly  with  young  people 
whose  talents  are  as  yet  undiscovered  which  makes  me  believe 
that  our  major  concern  must  be  to  adapt  an  educational  system 
to  the  particular  situation  of  each  child  or  each  17-  and  13- 
year-  old  *fc  that  crucial  point  in  his  own  career  where  becoming 
a member  of  an  elite  is  not  hie  problem.  Moving  from  his  present 
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situation  into  another  -one  sort  advantageous  to  him  and  to 
his  total  aim  is  the  problem  which  he  has* 

Z used  elite  in  a pejorative  sense  to  identify  our 
society's  tendency  to  distinguish  between  a mass  culture 
and  another  group  of  entrepreneurs  and  managers  who  run  the 
mass*  The  selection  process  for  those  who  are  going  to  enter 
the  managerial  and  entrepreneurial  class  is  at  present  not 
designed  to  give  advantages  to  those  most  worthy  of  them* 

Van  den  Haag:  What  you  are  criticizing,  then,  is  the 
present  selection  process,  and  I would  agree  with  you  it  is 
something  far  from  perfect*  But  you  are  not  opposed  to  elite 
education,  rather  you  are  simply  opposed  to  the  w ay  the  elite 
is  being  selected  at  the  present* 

Taylor:  Let  me  enter  on  the  second  level  which  you  have 
spotted  immediately  — the  conception  of  an  elite  itselfe 
It's  a word  that  X think  Is  risky  to  use,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  in  the  American  vocabulary  to  define  it  with 
sufficient  precision  to  «ske  it  meaningful* 

Let' 8 use  another  word  — the  selection  of  those 
qualified  for  further  education  whom  we  Identify  by  their 
being  in  the  upper  50%  of  their  classes.  As  a corollary 
we  exclude  the lower  50%*  My  notion  is  that  we  should  not 
prevent  further  development  on  the  part  of  the  lower  50% 
by  screening  them  out,  but  rather  should  develop  new  forms 
of  teaching,  using  whatever  insights  we  have  into  the  curricu- 
lum, into  new  materials  which  can  take  the  whole  entering 
freshman  class  from  where  it  is  to  where  it  could  go*  At  the 
present  time  the  freshman  year  in  many  places  is  considered  to 
be  a screening  device  to  lOse  30  to  40%  of  the  beginning 
students  on  the  grounds  they  weren't  good  enough  to  be  there 
in  the  first  place* 

Now,  it's  in  this  context  I am  talking  about  the  con- 
ception of  an  elite  as  referring  only  to  those  who  have,  at  a 
given  point  in  their  lives,  developed  sufficient  scholastic 
aptitude  to  be  able  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  which  are  done 
in  what  we  call  the  quality  institutions*  This  I consider  to 
be  a wrong-headed  conception  of  what  education  is* 

I believe  the  development  of  individual  competence , 
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intellectual  interests,  esthetic  sensibility  and  sheer 
ability  to  handle  ideas  are  among  the  major  purposes  of 
education*  1 don’t  make  a distinction  between  greater  and 
lesser  degrees  of  the  kind  of  talent  which  can  variously  be  ' 
found  among  musicians  or  painters  or  sculptors  or  embryo 
physicians  or  architects*  I find  many  ways  of  taking  the  raw 
material  of  a freshman  class  and,  without  having  one  con- 
ception of  what  talent  is,  employ  a more  differentiated  con- 
ception of  what  quality  in  education  is  by  adapting  a new 
curriculum  to  whoever  those  people  are.  I think  that  would 
be  my  effort  to  answer  your  query  about  what  the  elite  amounts 
to. 


Sloan  Way land;  I'd  like  to  ask  what  "education"  is 
referring  to.  Are  we  talking  about  ‘higher  education  as  well 
as  schools?  In  Dr.  Taylor's  paper,  and  in  many  other  papers, 
the  focal  point  of  attention  apparently  is  on  the  school  system. 
Now,  I ask  this  question  partly  for  clarification  but  partly 
because  I an  convinced  that  a generation  age  we  could  have 
focussed  on  the  schools  significantly  without  too  much  attention 
to  college. 

Today,  however,  it's  a quite  different  kind  of  context, 
so  Shat  it's  not  possible  any  longer  to  talk  about  the  school 
as  if  it  were  a separate  kind  of  problem,  not  to  treat  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  as  if  it  were  a separate  kind  of 
problem  from  that  of  the  college. 

I think  it  would  be  of  value  for  us  to  see  whether  in 
talking  about  quality  and  equality  we  are  concerned  about  the 
whole  educational  system,  or  about  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  alone. 

Taylor:  I specifically  wanted  to  address  myself  to  the 
whole  system,  and  that  is  why  X used  the  term  "knowledge  in- 
dustry", to  cover  a whole  spread  of  ideas  having  to  do  with 
the  orientation  of  tha  public  school  as  well  as  the  university. 

Sobin  Williams:  I thought  the  thrust  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  elite  and  others  was  not  so 
ouch  what  kind  of  teaching  wa  held  out  to  the  ones  who  could 
do  well  but  rather  to  insure  that  we  did  not  deprive  those 
who  did  not  do  so  wall.  I saw  the  ides  that  we  strive  more 
imaginatively  and  wa  have  to  Insure  that  we  do  not  block  off 


those  who  are  not  in  ease  special  class*  X wondered  if  this 
is  correct* 

Taylor:  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  do* 

Arthur  Best or:  Throughout  your  paper » Hr*  Taylor, 
you  seemed  to  be  making  a dichotooy  between  a concern  with 
education  defined  in  academic  terms,  in  terns  of  academic 
disciplines,  and  an  education  which  will  be  concerned  with 
society  and  social  problems*  I think  that's  a fair  statement 
of  the  element  in  the  paper* 

Now,  is  it  then  your  judgment  that  academic  scholar- 
ship today  is  not  sufficiently  attending  to  tbs  current 
problem?  Are  sociology,  anthropology,  history  and  economics 
very  much  concerned  only  with  professional  problems,  and 
unconcerned  \rith  the  world?  Xf  this  is  the  case,  which  I 
have  my  doubts  about,  where  are  the  schools  to  get  the 
guidance  that  is  going  to  take  them  out  into  society? 

Xf,  on  tho  other  hind,  you  do  feel  that  the  academic 
disciplines  today  are  concerned  with  social  problems,  why 
is  it  a fault  to  try  to  bring  the  curriculum  of  the  schools 
up  in  accord  with  academic  discipline  thinking  on  social 
problems  today? 

Taylor:  I think  your  first  statement  is  closer  to 
what  I feel  in  observing  high  schools  and  colleges;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  academic  disciplines  are  more  related 
to  the  problems  arising  within  the  hierarchy  of  academic 
subjects  than  it  is  to  the  substantive  content  of  issues  in 
the  society  itself* 

X find  in  the  curricula  of  the  high  schools  no  sense 
of  relevance  between  the  wrk  in  social  studies  and  the 
bigger  issues  under  which  the  disciplines  can  operate  in 
order  to  answer  certain  questions* 

The  questions  themselves,  I think  you  would  agree, 
change  from  generation  to  generation*  I don't  find  the 
curricula  in  these  areas  adapting  themselves  to  those 
changes  and  the  different  set  of  questions  being  answered 
by  the  disciplines*  This  is  particularly  true  in  philosophy, 
where,  instead  of  dealing  with  those  concerns  which  affect 


moral  and  social  values,  the  philosophers  within  the 
universities  are  talking  about  the  semantic  Issues,  the 
linguistics  and  other  Issues  not  relevant  to  developing 
within  the  student  a sense  of  intellectual  inouiry  or 
inducing  scot  of  the  values  which  are  reqpixuo  if  students 
are  Co  develop  what  Mr*  Hook  referred  to  as  a sense  of 
democratic  responsibility* 

Now  let  me  make  a corollary  statement  in  order  not  to 
be  misunderstood*  I have  a terribly  high  regard  for  the 
sheer  exercise  of  the  intellect  in  difficult  or  easy  materials* 

I have  a great  sense  of  concern  that,  within  the  reforms 
aec88eary  in  education,  what  we  consider  to  be  the  scholarly 
disciplines  are  not  considered  as  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  intellectual  acuity*  I prise  rather  more  than  a great  deal 
of  my  colleagues  in  education  that  sense  of  relevance  of  the 
mind  to  Itself,  involving  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  exercise 
of  the  mind  on  difficult  Issues  and  the  necessity  of  gaining 
a background  of  information  and  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
bad  by  systematic  study* 

What  1 am  concerned  about  is  that  at  a given  point  the 
development  of  systematic  knowledge  about  given  areas  within 
the  curriculum  has  been  pushed  at  students,  without  any  sense 
of  what  they  are  ready  for,  what  they  can  respond  to,  and  on 
what  level  they  can  deal  with  the  academic  material*  And  it  is 
very  difficult  to  use .the  word  "acadmlc"  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 

without  being  misunderstood*  Perhaps  another  word  would 
be  preferable*  The  systematic  inquiry  into  various  areas  of 
organised  knowledge  is  a key  function  of  the  schools  and  tbe 
universities*  However,  if  those  inquiries  in  those  disciplined 
gathering  together  of  bodies  of  knowledge  are  not  done  with  some 
sense  of  relevance  to  what  the  major  questions  are,  then  they 
become  quite  useless  and  intellectually  defeating  on  the  part 
of  students* 

Marvin  Brassier:  We  have  been  operating  on  the  implicit 
assumption  that  equality  is  a useful  goal*  This  is  in  fact  what 
X believe* 

At  the  same  time,  X would  like  to  hear  anybody  or  all 
of  you  discuss  the  cense  in  which  this  is  true;  that  is,  if 
equality  is  deemed  desirable  and  inequality  undesirable,  it  must 
be  so  in  relation  to  either  certain  consequences  or  certain  stan- 
dards. 


®y  what  mandate  of  individual  welfare  or  social  function  or 
ethical  standards  may  we  cooclude  that  equality  is  a desirable 
goal  to  pursue? 

Martin  Mayer:  Equality  implies  comparability  in  many 
of  the  areas  of  the  things  that  we  ere  talking  about*  You 
do  have  various  mechanisms  which  enable  you  to  reduce  to 
baseless  qualities  what  you  are  talking  about*  The  most 
obvious  is  the  market  mechanism*  which  reduces  everything 
to  sums  of  money  which  are  neutral  and  which  are  comparable* 
But  if  you  are  talking  about  the  equality  of  a first-rate 
painter  and  a first-rate  composer*  you  are  not  talking  about 
anything  that's  significant  or  meaningful*  And  if  you  are 
talking  about  the  quality  of  human  beings*  except  in  terms  of 
an  egalitarian  income  or  the  equality  of  souls;  which  becomes 
equally  neutral  in  most  people* s hands*  I donft  think  that 
you  are  dealing  with  anything  that  has  a significance  or  e 
meaning* 


What  v«  are  talking  about*  I suppose*  is  an  equality 
of  freedom  of  motion  which  is  going  to  produce  very  unequal 
ends*  It *s  supposed  to  produce  unequal  ends*  We'd  have  a 
horribly  dull  existence  if  it  did  anything  else*  And  the 
problem  is  that  we  operate  in  such  a way  as  to  give  highly 
divergent  freedoms  of  motion  so  as  to  yield  very  highly 
divergent  estimates  of  quality.  But  the  notion  that  you  wind 
up  with  something  so  bl/jnd  and  mathematical  and  basically 
unpleasant  as  equality  strikes  ms  as  a very  unfortunate  notion* 

On  the  other  hand*  I wouldn't  want  to  criticize  the 
word,  because  almost  any  other  word  would  be  equally  bed.  If 
you  use  "equivalent"*  you  are  being  pedantic*  You  would 
have  something  a little  lass  objectionable  as  a word,  but 
you  would  be  one  step  closer  to  what  we  are  talking  about*  I 
think*  one  step  further  sway  from  the  natural lty  that  is  implied 
in  the  word  "equality". 


Sidney  Hook:  I feel  that  is  not  very  responsive  to  the 
fast,  I am  bewildered  by  Mr*  Mayer's  answer*  I 
think  that  this  whole  problem  of  equality  is  central;  it  isn't 
a matter  of  neutrality* 

While  we  speak  of  the  Kegro  revolution  and  we  talk 


about  the  equality  of  opportunity,  vi  seen  something  very 
Important,  something  for  which  people  are  prepared  to  die. 

How,  the  weaning  of  equality  in  education  is  funda- 
mentally moral  and  the  genius  of  American  education  that 
distinguishes  it  from  education  everywhere  in  the  world 
is  our  belief  that  every  human  being,  every  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  as  much  equality  of  opportunity  as  society  can 
provide  at  a definite  time.  The  aspiration  is  not  altogether 
a guide  to  practice,  but  as  our  country  developed,  we  have 
taken  this  ideal  seriously,  and  it  is  involved  with  the  whole 
question  of  elite  education  in  the  bad  sense. 

Tears  ago  there  were  people  who  frankly  said  that  they 
didn't  care  very  much  what  kind  of  education  the  Negroes  got 
or  what  kind  of  education  the  Jews  got;  they  were  interested 
only  in  the  education  or  their  own  kind,  their  own  class.  And 
you  can  find  other  Justifications  besides  the  moral  Justification 
for  emphasis  upon  equality  in  education,  but  this  is  funda- 
mental. If  you  challenge  this,  then  you  are  raising  a moral 
question  as  to  why  equality  of  concern  is  preferable  to 
special  kinds  of  selectivity. 

bet  me  put  it  this  way  in  its  perhaps  most  elemsntary 
sense.  Parents  in  the  family  who  are  aware  of  the  inequalities 
or  the  capacities  on  the  part  of  their  children  are  nonetheless 
equally  concerned  about  each  of  their  children  — the  bright 
and  the  one  who  is  not  so  bright  and  even  the  dull  — and  no 
one  is  surprised  at  that,  because  we  pre-suppose  a feeling  and 
an  emotion  of  concern  for  all  children. 

Now,  tv  a democratic  ethos  really  asserts  that  the 
same  attitude  that  the  parent  takes  to  ell  of  his  children 
le  the  attitude  that  society  should  take  to  all  it  its  children. 
Tou  may  regard  that  as  naive  and  objectionable,  but  I think 
£ha£*8  fefes  basis  of  cur  coasd tasat#  Asd  If  ssasosa  yaafcs  to 
challenge  that,  than  they  oust  challenge  it  on  some  aristo- 
cratic notion.  Very  few  people  ere  prepared  to  do  it  on  the 
bosle  of  e pure  principle  of  aristocracy.  Even  Plato  main- 
tained that  through  hie  educational  system  ha  was  enabling 
all  human  being  to  find  themselves  in  such  a way  they  would 
have  equal  opportunity  for  happiness. 

There  is  e tendency  on  the  part  of  most  people  who 


reflect  to  accept  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  as 
part  of  a theory  of  justice,  00  that  when  you  treat  people 
unequally,  the  burden  of  justification  rests  upon  you.  So 
that  those  who  take  issue  with  the  democratic  attitude  in 
education  would  then  have  to  offer  some  good  reasons  why 
we  should  treat  seme  people  unequally. 

Judon  T.  Shaplin:  Another  element  is  our  growing 
uncertainty  about  our  ability  to  judge  capabilities,  at 
whatever  age,  and  any  kind  of  premature  judgment  that 
challenges  a person  in  any  particular  direction.  One  of  the 
things  I sense  in  the  Immediate  climate  of  the  Negro  revolt 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  emphasis  upon  pre-school,  is 
an  increasing  uncertainty  about  this,  and  the  growing  realization 
of  the  way  in  which  accidents  of  birth  and  early  circumstance 
Increase  our  uncertainty  about  knowing  about  children. 

John  W.  Powell:  I am  increasingly  disturbed  by  the 
sense  that  during  the  whole  evening  we  have  been  talking  about 
education  in  terms  of  the  classroom  curriculum  and  the 
educational  testing  service,  whereas,  we  are  actually  talking 
about  the  future  of  a society. 

One  of  the  talents  which  the  society  requires,  which 
is  unpredictable  and  is  demonstrably  unrelated  to  marks  in 
school,  is  the  talent  of  leadership.  No  society  can  exist 
without  leaders,  no  group  exists  without  leaders.  The  talented 
leadership  comes  from  what  source  we  don't  know.  And  yet 
every  society  will  have  leaders. 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  that  your  best  leaders 
in  high  school  and  college  often  come  from  your  C-minus  students 
and  yet  they  will  go  on  to  be  the  nation's  loaders.  One  very 
real  question  we  have  to  deal  with,  then  is  how  is  the  edu- 
cational system  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  leaders  of  the 
ssticsi  are  — and  ws  were  very  such  for  a while  in  danger  of 
being  in  this  situation  — that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  are 
not  uneducated. 

Book:  I thought  you  said  that  our  leaders  came  from  the 
C-minus  students.  Since  we  always  have  them,  why  should  we 
worry  shout  them? 

Powell:  Because  we  cannot  afford  uneducated  leaders ^ 
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Hook:  I'm  a little  auspicious  of  training  for 
leadership  in  a democracy* 

Powell : I mean  how  can  you  see  to  it  that  those  who 
are  going  to  be  leaders  are  educated,  not  necessarily  in 
terms  of  A* s and  B'a? 

Hook:  Well,  Z could  maintain  that  if  you  look  at  the 
presidents  we  have  had,  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  you  can  make 
a good  claim  that  you  could  just  as  well  have  election  by  lot 
in  a democracy*  And  the  Greek  system  of  election  by  lot  didn't 
work  so  badly,  because  they  were  all  pretty  well  educated* 


Powell:  They  kind  of  went  under,  I believe* 

Hook:  Yes,  but  not  as  a result  of  their  education,  because 
all  cultures  go  under  sooner  or  later,  including  our  own* 

Powell:  Are  we  to  take  this  for  granted? 

Hook:  I think  that  if  the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics 
is  valid,  we  can  take  it  for  granted* 

Taylor:  £*d  like  to  shift  to  a technical  question*  The 
Soviet  system  of  education  makes  extreme  claims,  as  we  do,  for 
equality,  and  their  system  is  organised  under  a 10-  or  11-year 
program  of  free  education*  The  technical  through  which 

this  concept  of  equality  is  applied  consists  of  moving  the 
children  in  the  Soviet  system  through  certain  courses  of  study 
and  through  certain  experiences  controlled  by  the  educational 
authorities,  which  are  equal  in  the  application*  But  their 
conception  of  equality  is  different  from  the  one  which  I think 
is  being  advocated  here,  which  adapts  the  educational  system  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  people  in  a given  community* 

The  thing  that  horrifies  me  is,  if  yeu  go  cut  to  certain 
sections  of  the  country  and  talk  with  the  teachers  in  any  given 
high  schools,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  national  effort 
consonant  with  our  claim  to  establish  that  adaptation  of  the 
educational  system  to  the  need  for  equality,  which  in  our  terms 
means  a differentiated  concept  of  quality  at  a given  stage  in 
the  child's  development* 

What  is  needed  at  the  moment  is  perhaps  some  more  tech- 
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nical  exercise  in  developing  a conception  of  equality 
vhicb  doesn't  fall  into  the  fallacies  which  Mr.  Hook  is 
hinting  at,  which  than  deprives  somebody  of  a chance  to 
move  through  the  social  system,  whether  he  is  C*ainus, 

A -plus,  or  whatever.  And  I believe  if  we  kepp  ignoring 
these  qualitative  factors  in  the  conception  of  equality, 
we  ar*  making  a terrible  mistake  in  that  we  are  equating 
our  system  with  a controlled  system  in  which  everybody 
will  have  to  be  equal,  because  they  are  all  studying  the 
same  subjects. 

Edgar  Friedenberg;  l»ve  interpreted  Prof.  Bressier's 
raising  of  this  issue  as  perhaps  at  least  giving  sanction 
to  question  the  value  of  equality  Itself  as  always  the 
paramount  consideration  or  a dominant  one  when  a choice 
involving  a hierarchy  of  values  has  to  be  made. 

I must  say  that  comparatively  few  things  that  have 
happened  to  me  that  turned  out  to  be  agreeable  or  lucrative 
were  ever  done  in  the  name  of  equality;  quite  the  contrary 
as  a matter  of  fact.  And  whether  I wanted  to  favor  it  would 
depend  on  what  one  was  being  equal  about,  and  what  seemed  to 
be  lacking  or  needed  in  a social  situation  at  a particular 
time.  I don't  think  you  can  very  sensibly  be  in  favor  of 
almost  any  value.  I can  think  of  none  in  which  you  can  say. 
"Well,  no  matter  what  condition  society  is  in,  whet  problan 
*5  *8  facing,  it's  always  going  to  need  more  this  one".  I 
think  most  of  the  tifce  in  history  and  most  of  the  societies 
in  which  con  might  have  lived  has  quite  easily  taught  too 
little  application  of  the  principles  of  equality  in  most 
situations. 

At  this  time  I'd  want  to  think  of  its  countervailing 
in  whatever  I was  dealing  with.  I am  concerned,  too,  about 
there  being  no  opportunity,  unless  there  is  meant  to  be,  of 
asking  tbs  price  of  a particular  value,  even  .if  you  do  agree 
that  it  is  good.  Equality  in  a particular  educational  context 
night  still  cost  more  of  other  things  that  I am  trying,  and  I 
would  be  billing  to  relinquish  and!  am  quite  auw  thai  it 
is  true  in  a great  many  educational  situations. 

Taylor:  Would  you  give  an  example  of  what  you  mean? 


Frlcdenbekg:  Specifically,  in  curriculum  I dislike 
having  to  work  with  materials  that  are  made  intelligible  to 
a large  number  of  people  at  the  cost  of  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  loss  of  meaning*  I write  erough  for  a variety  of  editors 
to  know  that  in  principle  this  principle  is  scarcely  questioned* 

In  society  people  can  say,  "Ten,  I understand,  but,  by  trying 
to  be  so  subtle,  you  are  simply  putting  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  a large  number  of  the  people  you  might  be  writing  for*"  All 
I can  say  is  that  is  indeed  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
that  I am  prepared  tc  accept* 

What  X really  want  is  to  say  what  Z mean  to  whoever 
may  happen  now,  or  if  the  recoird  is  preserved,  later,  to  be 
along  who  might  understand  it? 

Hook:  Aren't  you  confuting  equality  with  the  quantitative? 

Frledenberg;  No,  I don't  think  so* 

Hook:  Well,  the  illustration  refers  to  the  quantity 
of  the  people*  I could  understand  a written-down  version  of 
what  you  wanted  to  say,  and  X can't  imagine  any  editor  asking 
you  to  abandon  your  subtle  expressions  on  the  grounds  that  you 
were  treating  people  unequally* 

It  is  true  that  the  term  "equality"  as  a value  by  Itself 
is  never  sufficient*  It's  quite  clear  when  we  say  we  can  treat 
people  equally  that  wa  can  also  mistreat  people  equally,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  something  else  besides  the  equality  of 
treatment*  Usually  equality  as  a value,  as  a social  value,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  something  which  you  may  call  social  welfare 
or  human  happiness,  and  there  are  occasions  In  which  justice 
will  conflict  with  happiness* 

But  as  far  as  education  in  concerned,  you  can't  state 
everything*  We  presuppose  a whole  background  here*  When  we 
talk  about  educational  equality,  wa  really  mean  broadening  the 
opportunities  for  individuals  who  have  been  unfairly  neglected 
or  ignored* 

Let's  take  an  analyggy  in  other  fields  to  see  this*  When 
we  speak  of  political  equality  in  any  particular  context,  we  say 
"Now,  we  want  not  only  ment  to  vote,  we  want  women  to  vote*  We 
want  not  only  white  men  to  vote  but  all  men  to  vote"*  The 
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assumption  is  that  citizenship  or  the  political  aspects  of 
the  situation  are  such  that  ve  have  approved  them  upon 
reflection*  hut  the  irreducible  eleoent  of  justice  remains* 

That  is  to  say*  every  child  has  a right  to  the  development 
of  his  capacities* 

Friedehberg:  I don't  vent  ell  men  to  vote*  Z don't 
want  them  to  be  restrained  from  voting*  Uit  1 am  delighted 
when  they  lose  their  way  to  the  polls  very  often* 

Hook:  But  you  don't  want  to  deprive  people  from  voting* 

do  you? 

Friedenberg:  Ho* 

Hook:  That's  the  important  thing  when  we  speak  of  the 
political  equality*  They  should  have  the  right  to  vote,  all 
men  should  have  the  rCgttt  to  vote* 

Mayer:  Z think  we  are  coming  back  to  what  Z was  objecting 
to*  that  equality  and  diversity  ere  in  e sense  logical  antagonists 
and  that  you  simply  have  to  live  with  this*  Certainly  Prof*  Hook 
does  not  propose  to  give  equality  of  treatment  to  the  youngest 
of  the  Rockefeller^  and  some  poor  kids  in  the  slums*  Because 
their  situations  are  diverse*  you  don't  have  equality  of 
treatment*  You  have  to  do  something  else*  Nor  are  we  talking 
about  putting  them  both  through  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
unless  they  have  some  aspect  in  which  they  ere  not  diverse* 

Zn  talking  about  equality  and  justice*  then*  there  is  a 
very  great  danger  of  getting  so  far  up  in  the  air  that  you  can't 
see  what  the  animals  arc  eating  down  below*  We  are  very  con- 
cerned here*  Z think*  with  the  promotion  of  diversity  and  with 
the  fact  that  people  ere  very  different  from  each  other*  and 
what  equality  means  in  this  context  is  something  very*  very 
tricky  and  not  easily  to  be  taken  into  real  terms*  Zt  always 
winds  up  on  a very  high  pi  me* 

Hook:  May  Z respond  to  that?  Z think  this  is  crucial* 
even  though  it  involves  a philosophical  issue*  See*  this 
preeupporltlon  that  equality  entails  uniformity  or  identity 
is  what  Z am  arguing  agalnsw*  Zn  feet,  what  Z am  saying  is 
that  the  moral  meeting  of  equality*  where  human  beings  ere 
concerned,  is  an  equality  of  difference*  that  Negroes  end 


"bitea  and  Jaws  and  Gentiles  ara  different,  and  v«  don't 
want  to  eliminate  all  thaaa  dlffarencea  ao  that  aach  one 
becomes  shlningly  indlatingulahabla  from  aach  other* 

What  we  oppose  to  the  aalting-pot  concept  and  100% 
American  concept  is  the  assumption  that  equality  Involves 
a uniformity  and  identity  and  than  a mediocrity*  We  say 
people  can  be  different,  human  beings  have  different  needs, 
but  each  one  has  an  equal  right  to  have  his  specific  needs 
taken  into  account*  The  genius  of  modern  education,  as 
distinct  from  the  past,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  awareness 
that  education  in  some  way  wist  take  account  of  the  need& 
of  the  learner  and  to  present  what  is  desirable  in  the  way 
of  education  to  him  In  such  a way  that  be  grows  with  this 
material* 

Seymour  Harris:  A few  economic  points*  1 think  we 
have  had  bad  economics  here  so  far*  I think  that  Prof*  Hook 
needn't  worry  about  the  time  when  we  will  have  to  pay  to  do 
some  work*  I think  he  exaggerated  this  problem  of  sattsutlen 
and  technology*  I think  most  people  in  Washington  say  there 
have  been  no  great  changes  in  recent  years,  so  1 don't  mean 
to  a ay  there  aren't  any  problems  here* 

How,  in  Mr*  Mayer's  discussion,  the  whole  economic 
issue  was  rather  minimised*  X don't  for  one  minute  believe 
you  can  have  a good  educational  system  only  by  getting  cash* 
If  you  put  out  more  cash,  yog  have  to  get  more  supplies  or 
resources  if  you  are  going  to  do  a good  Job.  But  I don't  for 
one  minute  believe  that  it  isn't  Important  to  get  some  cash* 

There's  been  a tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  education,  if  you  put  on  a per  capita  basis 
the  susber  of  people  who  are  being  educated,  you  will  find 
an  entirely  different  result*  As  a matter  of  fact,  for 
exmple.  In  higher  edmeatlon,  if  you  compare  the  amount  of 
money  spent  per  student  with  the  rise  of  per  capita  lnccma  in 
the  nation  over  a long  period  of  time,  you  will  find  that 
actually  the  standards  of  higher  education  are  considerably 
deteriorated  in  relation  to  what  has  bean  happening  to  the 
economy* 


Mr*  Mayer  also  said  that  we  shouldn't  try  to  measure 
tU  net  results  of  education,  that  this  la  a silly  thing  to  do* 
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Z as  not  so  sure,  but  X wish  we  could  measure  the  results* 

A number  of  studies  showed  that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
alumni  had  such  higher  incases  than  alumni  of  other  colleges* 

Z would  suggest  that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  do  a wonder- 
ful job  on  their  education*  Although  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson  said  whan  Z suggested  tuitions  ought 
to  go  up,  he  said:  should  tuition  go  up  because  Mr*  Harris 
says  that  Harvard  education  will  give  you  so  much  income?  And 
Prof.  Harris  says  that  the  Ags  Khan  gets  a million  dollars' 
worth  of  incase  because  he  rest  to  Harvard*  That's  not  my 
position* 

X did  want  to  say  when  Mr*  Taylor  said  something  about 
tha  fact  that  we  haven't  solved  our  problems  of  dlsttibbtlon, 
unemployment,  full  production,  poverty  end  so  forth,  Z think 
that  isn't  exact*/  correct*  X think  we  have  done  a great 
deal  in  these  areas*  This  is  a highly  prosperous  economy, 
with  only  3%  of  the  heads  of  families  unemployed;  end  of 
all  people  who  ere  unemployed,  one-third  of  these  people 
are  only  seeking  part-time  jobs*  The  unemployment  problem 
isn't  nearly  as  bad  as  people  make  it  out  to  be*  Zt  is  an 
important  problem,  but  not  nearly  so  had  as  what  Mr*  Taylor 
has  written* 

HOw  e word  about  the  tests.  Z don't  think  that  the 
experts  on  tests  aren't  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  tests* 

X am  not  sure  they  depend  so  much  on  tests  as  My*  Taylor 
says  they  do*  Z know  at  Harvard  they  pay  much  more  attention 
to  what  a student  does  in  school*  his  grades*  In  school*  and 
so  forth,  end  what  the  principal  says  about  him.  But  1 also 
want  to  remind  you  of  something  that  John  Gardner  says  about 
testing  in  his  brilliant  book  on  excellence*  He  said  he  can 
remember  the  time  when  teachers  judged  their  students  by  how 
such  steak  they  had  on  their  fingernails*  or  what  their  accent 
was*  The  introduction  of  tests  did  a tremendous  amount  to 
bring  about  fair  treatment  of  students,  and  we  mustn't  forget 
that. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

John  Henry  Martin 


I would  like  to  exercise  the  chairman's  prerogative  to 
ignore  a little  bit  of  my  function*  everybody  else  having  estab- 
lished that  precedent  very  firmly*  and  speak  as  a school  superin- 
tendent for  a moment  in  these  sessions« 

The  sources  of  the  coming  American  revolution  in  education 
and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  content  of  what's  been  said  in  the 
last  two  sessioos*  as  if  the  revolution  were  going  to  case  from 
within  the  institution  itself  denies*  I think*  all  history* 
grandfather  used  to  say  that  the  man  who  drove  the  horse  and 
buggy  was  the  last  one  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  automobile 
was  here  to  stay*  The  horse -drivers  of  education  are  not  about  to 
become  pilots  of  space  vehicles  in  educational  change* 

On  the  other  hand*  I think  the  prospects  of  revolution  are 
delightfully  wonderful,  because  external  to  the  institution  of 
education  are  a whole  series  of  forces*  not  the  least  of  which 
we  are  exemplifying  by  being  here  and  speaking  in  discontent*  But 
in  addition  to  that,  in  my  sore  than  25  years  in  public  office*  I 
have  never  seen  before  so  widespread  throughout  every  factor  and 
piece  of  the  groupings  of  our  society  so  universal  a discontent 
coupled  with  a hope  for  education.  The  mass  intellectual  value 
system  that  says  education  oust  change  has  today  penetrated  into 
every  segment  of  our  society  to  a degree  that  I don't  think  has 
ever  before  existed  in  any  mass  culture  or  even  small  culture 
before* 


Secondly*  industry  is  discovering  that  there  is  gold  in 
those  poverty-stricken  hills  celled  schools  and  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  first  time  are  being  devoted  to  a technology  of  education* 
Skinner  provoked  it,  and  it's  growing  and  it  is  spending  huge  sums 
of  money*  But  there  Is  a curious  conjunction  of  $10,000  classroom 
teachers  in  the  last  major  handicraft  manual  trade  left  in  our 
society*  called  teaching  with  enormous  investments  by  firms  such 
as  IBM,  Borg -Warner,  Westlnghouse,  and  North  American  Aviation* 
pumping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  an  effort 
tc  produce  a machine  model  for  what  we  don't  know  how  yet  to  do 


manually.  These  companies  operate  on  ths  thesis  that  what  you 
spend  money  for  you  are  going  to  get.  I think  we  shall  see  the 
arrival  within  the  next  five  years  of  some  very  important  techno- 
logical capital  Investment  items  to  supplant*  augment*  replace  or 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  handicraft  labor  called  teaching. 

And  the  public  will  buy,  because  we  are  a society  committed  to 
the  fact  that  even  what  you  can  do  well  with  your  hands,  it*s 
better  to  do  poorly  with  a machine  — witness  the  electric 
toothbrush. 

Third,  an  item  that  I perhaps  exaggerate  as  an  ingredient 
of  revolution  is  the  fact  that  a self-styled  intellectual  elite  in 
America,  including  suburban  people  who  read  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  the  New  York  Post  and  the  New  Republic,  and  tltllate 
themselves  that  this  constitutes  Intel lectualism,  have  in  the  past 
ten  years  developed  And  popularised  a contemptuous  snob  attitude 
toward  the  second-class  practitioner  of  public  school  administration 
called  the  superintendent.  Perhaps  I exaggerate  this  because  of 
its  personal  context.  But  I posit  this  development  as  an  ingredient 
for  revolution. 

Fourth,  a by-product  of  this  growth  pf  contempt  is  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  such  things  as  the  poverty  program. 

As  a polltican  said  to  me,  poverty  psys  today.  So,  fetish-like 
and  fad-like,  and  I hope  humanit arianly-angendersd , millions 
and  billions  are  going  to  be  pumped  into  a poverty  program. 

As  was  stated  here  this  morning  by  Mr.  Shaplin,  the  basic 
view  of  how  to  intervene  in  the  educational  structure  will  be 
seriously  effected  by  this  wide-spreading  belief  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  hierarchical  administrator  in  public  education. 

We  are  going  to  tee,  therefore,  e proliferation  of  a whole  series 
of  institutions,  completely  aside  from,  to  use  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  mainstream  of  the  public  schools  in  the  state  departments 
of  education. 

Fifth,  Z would  note  s very  significant  end  seemingly 
contradictory  element  to  my  proposition  thst  ths  people  in  an 
institution  are  the  lest  to  generate  the  revolution. 

The  Talleyrand*  end  ths  Lafayette*  are  an  Important  in- 
gredient of  every  revolution.  That  is,  the  "traitors  to  their 
clast"  it  an  ancient  phrase  from  Rome  as  well  as  today,  and, 
strangely  enough,  with  some  humor,  Z should  point  out  to  you 
ths  rise  in  militant  unionism  of  ths  classroom  teacher  in  this 
country.  By  that  Z don8t  meant  AFT  alone.  Z am  talking  of  ths 


newly  developed  competition  of  the  American  Federetion  of  Teecheire 
with  the  National  Education  Association*  I was  delightfully 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  revolution  is  well  on  its  way. 

Last  weefc9  for  instances  delegates  from  both  organisations  laid 
before  ne  their  demands*  This  is  a process  of  spy  activity  by 
each  organisation  on  the  other  to  make  sure  that  neither  is 
undercut  by  asking  for  anything  less  than  the  other  fees,  in- 
cluding last-minute  editorial  changes  to  make  them  sound  more 
belligerent* 

But  I say  to  you  this  is  evidence  of  a coming  storm*  I 
think  of  such  things  as  the  Utah  situation,  and  a number  of  city 
situations,  and  the  shock  we  experienced  at  the  so-called  Buffalo 
strike  in  the  post-war  period,  in  the  middle  forties* 

The  militancy  of  the  teacher  is  now  incorporating,  as  you 
saw  in  the  New  York  situations,  a long  list  of  educational  reforms* 

New,  they  are  poor  revolutionists  because  the  reforms  they 
will  esk  for  will  be  always  within  ths  limitations  of  the  thinking 
of  the  institution  itself,  or  the  establishment*  But  they  are 
calling  for  nultl-billioo  dollars  of  expenditures  in  tarns  of 
educational  change*  I would  not  discount  this  as  simply  one 
mere  finger  on  the  rock  of  movement,  because  some  heavy  hands, 
some  heavy  levers  of  change,  are  pressing  on  the  institution  or 
the  establishment  called  Education* 

And  so  1 would  say  to  this  audience  t&iat  our  over-concentration 
on  the  assumption  that  educational  leadership  it  goli’tg  to  produce 
a revolution  la  historically  naive,  if  not  ignorant*  However,  to 
♦ortify  you  and  to  keep  you  from  a complete  sense  of  chagrin,  my 
own  feeling  is,  with  soma  degree  of  Joy  and  anticipation  (I  can 
hardly  wait)  the  revolution  is  well  on  its  way  tod  the  force  in 
fact  is  now  conjoining  in  vector  operation  on  a single  point 
called  the  Establishment*  We  arm  in  for  soma  explosive  times* 

*>v  I left  cut  cat  more,  and  I saved  it  deliberately  for  tho 
last,  because  there  should  be  tome  bridge  between  what  I've  got  to 
say  and  what  we  are  here  to  talk  about,  and  that  is  the  role  of 
the  Negro* 

The  Negro's  militancy  and,  as  I like  to  ssy  ironically,  hit 
irresponsibility  in  the  selection  of  his  leaders,  in  ths  inordinate 
nature  of  their  non-Uncle  Tonlsh  demands,  the  impropriety  of  their 
haste,  their  lack  of  proper  middle-class  dignity  in  the  prosecution 
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of  thslr  sit-ins,  it  tht  first  revolution  I ever  knot  that  got 
started  by  the  exploitation  of  people's  backsides  — the  sit-in. 
We  have  overlooked  that,  and  we  have  also  failed  to  recognise 
that  the  Rsgro  is  a special  ease  and  naybe  belongs  in  the  new 
category  of  handicapped,  like  cerebral  palsy*  the  blind  and  the 
deaf,  for  all  of  whoa  sene  fom  of  special  education  nay  be 
inquired.  I take  pleasure  in  4*  confreres'  willingness  to 
beccne  excited  about  a whole  host  of  educational  refoxas,  which 
teens  to  as  to  be  a kind  of  running  away  free  the  Mstrots* 
insistence  that  tbs  de-segtegrtlaTof  the  schools  should  cone 
first.  As  ay  Metro  friends  say  to  as,  "feu'xe  trying  to  sell 
us  — we  never  bought  separate  but  equal  — now  yon  are  trying 
to  insist  that  sspssske  but  better  is  what  ws  ssnost  ^ 

In  any  casa,  tba  whole  pattern  of  pre-school  cation,  of 
tutorial  sarvieas,  tba  notion  of  differentiated  instruction,  all 
of  those  things  that  ere  essentially  not  particularly  gemma  to 
tha  noad  of  tha  Megro  are  political  expedients  that  are  advocated 
as  ways  of  handling  Megro  education*  these  belated  axpadiants 
ere  due,  X believe,  to  the  political  lnovability  of  school 
bouDds  and  carnalities  co  tbs  quustion  of  eegregatloo. 

And  with  that  I'll  ask  Mr>  Rossi  to  talk  about  his  paper 
on  group  differences. 


suppisiBi^isr 


by 

Peter  Rossi 


COMMENTS 


What  I tried  to  do  in  ay  paper  was  two  things:  one  is 
to  outline  souse  of  the  mechanisms  whereby  a lower  class  maintains 
its  particular  characteristics  over  time*  Although  in  this  his- 
torical period  "lower  class"  means  primarily  Negro,  at  least  in 
the  rhetoric  that  we  employ  in  the  press  and  in  social  science, 
these  are  general  characteristics  which  would,  I think  apply 
to  Yemenites  in  Israel  or  to  peasant  immigrants  to  this  country 
in  the  previous  period. 

The  point  was  to  make  out  some  of  these  important  mechanisms* 
And  perhaps  in  an  excess  of  seal  to  point  to  massive  differences, 

I emphasised,  to  begin  with,  the  important  effects  of  being  poor, 
because  everybody  likes  to  talk  about  other  things*  It*s  not 
polite,  apparently,  in  our  society,  to  talk  too  much  about 
woney.  But  one  of  the  massive  differences  between  the  Negro 
lower  class  in  tbs  urban  industrial  centers  and  the  rest  is  that 

they  are  poor  and  that  poverty  shows  Itself  up  in  a variety  of 
ways* 


Secondly,  I talked  about  the  effects  of  being  lowest  on 
the  totem  pole  and  knowing  it;  that  to  be  lower  class,  and 
especially  to  be  Negro  in  our  society, is  to  be  continually 
punished*  One  can  escape  from  it  by  a variety  of  mechanisms* 

But  the  massive  fact  is  that  society  devalues  you  and  you  know 
it,  and  in  some  degree  you  devalue  yourself* 

And  then,  thirdly,  I tried  to  talk  about  the  transmission 
system;  that  is  to  say,  the  way  in  which  the  characteristics 
of  lower-class  Negroes  are  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  earliest  socialization 
experiences  of  the  child* 

This  leads  to  the  second  pert  of  the  paper,  which  says: 
how  can  we  break  this  vicious  cycle?  There  is  an  important 
assumption  which  lies  behind  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  and 
that  is  that  one  should  intervene  in  this  particular  case, 
rather  than  in  previous  cases*  And  the  reason  why  one  feels 
much  more  of  a historical  necessity  at  this  particular  point 
is  that  history  is  going  much  faster  than  the  ordinary  slapwdash 

means  of  assimilation  of  this  group  into  the  population  will 
allorr* 


..  . 1 *?  * S^eat  admirer  of  American  public  achoola.  I think 

hey  have  done  a marvelous  job,  I think  it' a very  characteristic 
of  Americana  and  American  professions  of  one  kind  and  another  to 
have  a very  strong  ingredient  of  self-hatred.  Self-hatred  comes 
out  here  and  provokes  people  to  hate  them  in  addition,  because 
nobody  likes  people  to  hate  themselves. 


But  the  schools,  if  you’ll  look  historically,  have  done  an 
extraordinary  Job,  perhaps  painfully.  Certainly  I felt  that  it 
was  painful.  The  schools  teaching  me  English  in  New  York  City 
when  I was  six  years  old  was  an  extraordinarily  painful  experience. 
But  they  have  done  a Job,  and  the  problem  to  that  we  can't  wait 
for  change  over  two  or  three  generations  at  this  particular  point, 

I am  making  that  assumption,  although  I am  sure  that  ona  cm 
question  that  particular  assumption  and  say  we  do  have  the  time, 
for  the  moment  let’s  assume  that  we  don’t  have  the  tim^» 

The  three  points  at  which  I think  that  intervention  can 
be  made  ares  1)  in  the  early  socialisation  of  the  children,  to 
ronove  the  functional  aoclallsatlon  out  of  thia  private  sector 
of  individual  households  to  some  kind  of  socialised  socialisation! 

^ ^ all  possible,  to  apply  supplementary  diets 

during  school;  r*  , rr  , 

3>  the  final  recommendation  talks  about  liquidation  of 

the  lower  class  all  together, 

« 

Here  I'd  like  to  elaborate  Just  a little  bit.  The  question 
arises:  can  you  get  rid  of  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole?  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  you  can,  and  I would  like  to  indicate 
some  recent  findings  which  indicate  that  this  is  possible,  and 
Indeed  has  bean  occurring  in  thia  country  over  time. 

The  findings  are  as  follows:  Over  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
actually  40  years  since  George  Counts  did  a study  back  in  1922 
or  1923,  wa  have  had  a rather  lengthy  aeries  of  studies  of 
occupational  prestige  in  this  country,  end  over  the  lest  decade 
there  have  been  studies  in  about  30  different  couitriee  of  the 
prestige  standings  of  occupations. 

The  results  ere  extraordinarily  fascinating  in  the  sense 
t“*tJ®ver  *°d  across  countries,  by  and  large,  these  prestige 
standings  of  occupations  are  fairly  identical.  Now,  that  means 
that  from  1925  to  1964  in  this  country  we  have  stable  prestige 
standing  of  occupations.  These  positions  are  literally  identical. 


despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a considerable  shift  in 
the  composition  of  the  labor  force* 

What  does  this  mean?  Suppose  we  took  a distribution  of 
prestige , low  to  high,  and  plotted  the  p*r&ent  of  the  labor 
force  at  various  positions.  (Dr.  Boss!  wm  -illustrates  his 
points  with  various  graphs.)  In  1925,  perhaps,  we  had  dis- 
tribution  like  this;  that  is  to  say,  by  and  large  the  great 
imlk  of  the  population  were  occupying  occupational  positions 

which  had  relatively  low  prestige  as  seen  in  1925  and  as  seen  still 
today. 


However,  we  have  removed  a great  number  of  these  occupations 
rom  our  labor  force.  We  have  gotten  rid  of  a great  many  unskilled 
Jobs,  so  that  the  picture  now  looks  something  more  like  this,  let's 
say,  in  1964.  If  we  look  then  at  a peasant  society,  let's  say 
Costa  Rica,  where  we  have  information,  it  probably  looks  something 
like  that.  There  are  a large  number  of  peasants,  call  this  a 
peasant  society.  So  that  what  these  curves  indicate  is  that 
there  can  be  a shift  in  the  amount  of  prestige  in  a system  and 
the  distribution  of  prestige  in  the  system  such  that  there  is  not 
always  an  invariant  rank  order. 

There  always  has  to  be  somebody  on  the  bottom;  there  can 
be  lots  more  people  on  the  bottom.  There  can  be  a shift  in  the 
increment  of  prestige  as  far  as  occupational  positions  are 

concerned  over  time  and  over  countries. 

• 

This  leads  to  the  notion  that  you  can  actually  liquidate 
the  lower  class  in  the  sense  of  making  a larger  number  more 
homogeneous  and  bringing  the  mode  of  prestige  of  ranking  up 
a bit  further  and  shifting  the  distribution.  One  can  imagine 
the  egalitarian  society  looking,  perhaps,  like  this  — a 
society  which  would  be  more  egalitarian  than  our  own. 

How,  if  that's  the  case,  then  some  of  the  characteristics 
I have  talked  about,  about  being  low  man  on  the  totem  pole, 
are  historically  conditioned,  ere  a consequence  of  our  past 
and  we  could  actually  think  of  a society  in  which  there  is 
a considerable  more  homogeneity  in  this  respect  than  exists 
at  tha  present  time,  and  indeed  such  a society  appears  to 
be  the  situation  that  is  coming  in  the  future. 


DISCUSSION 

by 

Martin  Trow 


15. 


I’d  like  to  take  as  a dual  text  Peter  Rossi’s  and  Boris  Ford’s  suggestion 
this  morning  that  we  need  to  searSh  for  the  effective  levers  of  action  that  will, 
as  he  put  it,  lift  the  biggest  load.  He  also  slipped  in  a metaphor  about  dynamite, 
and  maybe  I’ll  get  around  to  that. 

I think  Rossi’s  paper  is  an  effort  to  identify  some  strategic  points  for  apply- 
ing pressures,  and  it  struck  me  that  Ford  can  identify  exams  as  the  strategic  point 
of  leverage  in  the  English  system.  I thick  we  are  still  looking  for  our  strategic 
points,  and  I think  our  Job  is  harder  because  our  system  is  both  more  heterogeneous 
and  more  de-centralized. 

With  enormous  effort  we’ve  reformed  or  have  begun  to  reform  the  school  system 
in  the  town  that  I live  in— Berkeley— enormous  pressure  on  a strategic  point  of 
leverage  and  a brick  moved,  but  nothing  else  in  the  Bay  area. 

I think  it  is  also  harder  in  this  country  because  we  are  now  asking  more  of 
our  schools  than  the  English  do,  and  what  we  ask  of  our  schools  affect  our  search 
for  the  levers  of  action.  What  we  are  now  asking  of  education  is  related  to  a 
changing  conception  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  you  knew  Anthony  Crossland's  distinction  between  a strong  and  a weak 
conception  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  The  weak  conception,  the  tra- 
ditional liberal  view  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  would  remove  all 
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external  barriers,  birth,  and  wealth,  which  would  handicap  the  transition  of 
intelligence  into  academic  achievement  and  then  career  achievement.  In  that 
view,  intelligence  is  more  or  less  fixed  largely  genetically,  or  at  least 
treated  as  if  it  were  so,  and  the  demand  is  that  able  toys  and  girls  of  humble 
irth  be  given  access  to  decent  education.  In  England  it  would  be  grammar  schools 
and  a university,  if  they  can  show  that  they  are  able,  and  that's  perhaps  ■why  they 
are  so  concerned  about  their  examinations. 

The  strong  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity  sees  Intelligence  as 
itself  achieved  and  calls  for  equalizing  the  opportunities  for  go -tiring 
intelligence.  The  demand  is  much  more  radical  in  Its  implications , since 
much  of  intelligence  is  acquired  or  aborted  in  the  family.  Thus  this  doctrine 
calls  for  quite  active  measures  to  help  the  family  help  Its  children,  however 
much  we  are  inclined  to  f&ee  from  those  who  come  to  help  us,  and  further 
measures  to  supplement  families'  efforts  through  what  might  be  called  compensatory 
socialization.  This  is  a commitment  to  help  the  child,  despite  the  family's 
Inability  or  indifference  or,  even.  It's  active  opposition. 

I think  the  United  States,  at  least  in  its  Institutional  leadership, 
is  increasingly  committed  to  the  strong  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  tuat  In  part  is  what  I think  the  election  was  about.  This  was  not  always 
the  case  in  this  countzy.  Certainly  Jefferson's  proposal  to  sift  the  rubbish 
heap  for  the  few  ablest  youth  of  humble  origins  was  very  similar  to  the  weak 
conception  of  equality  of  opportunity  expressed  in  the  Education  Act  of  19IA 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Act  made  a major  institutional  but  not  a major  conceptual 
change  in  British  education  by  establishing  a free  — although  dual  — secondary 
system  for  all  for  the  first  time. 

It  wasn't  even  the  case  in  the  United  States  during  the  growth  of  secondary 
education  between  189$  and  19^0.  That  was  a kind  of  transition  from  the  weak  to 
the  strong  concept  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  this  country,  and 
closer  to  the  weak  than  the  strong. 


There  the  doctrine  appeared  this  way:  the  longer  educational  doors 
remain  open,  that  is,  the  dels  selective  are  institutions,  presumably  the 
more  attenuated  are  the  Influences  or  the  tend  leaps  of  lower-class  birth. 

Thug  the  free  comprehensive  secondary  school  system  gave  more  time  for  native 
talents  to  demonstrate  themselves  and  to  qualify  their  carriers  for  higher 
education  <*  But  this  attenuation  of  Influence  of  birth  over  time  in  school 
only  operates  if  the  deficiency  in  the  home  is.  In  some  sense,  cultural  or 
not,  for  want  of  a better  term,  motivational  or  more  profoundly  psychological. 
Wien  it  is  only  the  former  that's  the  case,  the  poor  but  ambitious  boy  may 
need  more  time  to  translate  his  talents  in  achievement,  using  the  school,  the 
free  public  library,  whatever  other  equipment  is  around.  But  the  society  and 
the  school  need  do  no  more  than  provide  the  time  and  reasonable  facilities,  and 


talent  presumably  will  realize  itself,  even  in  the  face  of  a culturally  alien 
^^^h^^t^itf13^61,6^  beaChing'  b0ring  te3rt*°ok3>  obsolete  curriculum 


. ..  A ba8ic  between  the  weak  conception  of  educational  opportunity 

and  the  strong  is  the  difference  in  the  d^d?  it  makes  on  the  schools  for  the 
success  of  the  student.  Under  the  weak  concept,  whatever  else  might  have  been 

a5?>t  l*’  the  student’s  failure  basically  is  placed  on  his  cwn  shoulders. 
Under  the  strong  concept,  the  student’s  failure  is  seen  as  a failure  of  the 
chools  or  the  teachers,  and  this  is  what  people  have  bfeen  calling  for  from 
time  to  time,  yesterday  and  todey.  This  makes,  of  course,  much  severer 
demands  on  the  school  and  the  teacher.  I think  it  in  part  accounts  for  the 

new  concerns  for  educational  refora  for  our  searchers  ctf  ways  to  intervene 
in  our  search  for  levers . 

. “\eLica11?'  ? don,t  a^ree  Professor  Shaplin  on  one  point, 
though  I did  with  much  else  of  what  he  said:  that  our  colleges  will  next 

be  subjected  to  the  kind  of  searching  criticism  now  being  applied  to  the 

especially  the  urban  slum  schools.  The  reason  for  this 

of  Gnt7  ? collese  we  beSin  to  apply  the  weak  concept 

of  equality  of  education  and  educational  opportunity.  We  are  there,  from 
that  point  on,  realizing  talents,  not  creating  intelligence. 


_ i1*  ?^orn??'  for  example,  the  new  junior  college  In  this  sense  much 

more  closely  resembles  the  old  comprehensive  high  school.  It  gives  even 
more  time  for  talent  to  emerge  from  behind  envi  conmental  handicaps,  but  it  is 
yet  seen  as  trying  to  create  intelligence  in  a compensatory  or  a clinical 

*wEi y • 


, new  widespread  acceptance  of  the  strong  concept  of  equality  of 

education  is,  I believe,  closely  connected  to  the  new  recognition  of  the 
lower-class  urban  Negro  as  a major  social,  moral,  political  problem  in  this 
country,  emerging  this  way  aftei  the  war.  The  crisis  of  the  rapidly  growing 
numbers  of  Negroes  in  our  cities,  the  crisis  of  the  central  society,  the 
Negro  revolution,  their  demands  for  better  education  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South,  coupled  with  evidence  that  group  differen  jb  between 

Negroes  get  Digger  the  further  along  they  go  in  the  school  generates  this 
new  conception. 

This  latter  evidence  was  a shock  to  the  weak  conception  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  and  to  the  faith  in  the  operation  of  an  automatic 
escalator  for  new  groups  coming  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  society.  The  earlier 
educational  system  had  a lot  of  prestige  for  having  coped  so  well,  at  least 
reasonably  well,  perhaps  very  well,  with  the  mass  immigration  of  the  period 
between  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  H.  In  a sense,  I think  the  lower-class 
Negro  ih  the  North  was  its  first  highly  visible  failure,  apart  from  Sputnik,  \ 
for  which  I think  it  was  unfairly  blamed.  ' \ 

_ , post-war  recognition  of  the  slum  child  in  an  affluent  society,  the  / 

culture  of  poverty,  the  persistent  effects  of  slavery,  discrimination,  degrada- 


tion,  exploitation  resulting  in  handicaps  to  lower-class  Negro  children  — 

^h°!L°f  Chi3dren  of  European  and  immigrant  groups  — all 
rvp  a?.  ^nstitutional  commitment  to  the  strong  conception  of  eqmlity 

of  opportunity.  This  commitment  requires  the  schools  increasingly  to  see*  * 

merely  as  the  arena  where  talent  is  realized  and  then  reveals 
Where"  for  some  children  it  has  to  he  created  and  nurtured 

^^?^4C°^ter“f?1leS  ^ the  chUd'  hiB  home>  ana.  his  range  of 

^ society  * conception  is  hy  no  means  universally 

accepted  as  yet,  either  hy  the  general  population  or  hy  all  teachers . I 

; 8 hf^y  Increasing  numbers  of  educational  leaders.  But  I think 
that  the  fact  that  it  is  accepted  hy  only  some  of  the  educational  establishment 

SOm?  protlems-  ^ the  fact  that  it  is  not  accepted 

prohtei^11  thS  P°PUlati0n  at  3arge  is  a 80urce  of  a considerable  political 

•r«  ^°fe880f  Ro88i  accepts,  as  I do,  this  conception  of  the  role  of  education 

in  relation  to  the  lower-class  Negro.  As  he  notes:  "The  challenge  of  group 

differences  to  contemporary  American  educational  systems  lies  in  the  fact  that 

deal  effectiv®^  ****  groups  whose  characteristics  are 
SCaaty  lmow:Led«e^  and  low  levels  of  motivation,  at 

+^r^+^d^CJen!?’  far  ielaW  th0Be  'nonBaW  encountered  in  dealing  with 
the  standard*  American  school  population." 

, . And  he  goes  on  to  say:  "For  the  practitioner  the  answer  to  how  to 
Intervene  in  order  to  reduce  the  spread  of  differences  in  the  general 
population  is  given  largely  through  an  understanding  of  the  same  mechanisms 
in  which  the  social  scientist  has  a more  academic  interest." 

ao^  aaying  here:  how  can  we  create  better  opportunities  for 
R ^ y?uth^?°  revea^  themselves;  hut  how  to  reduce  group  differences,  inter- 
vene directly  in  the  school  in  ways  that  will  create  intelligence  and  not 
simply  provide  opportunities  for  it  to  be  demonstrated.  This  raises  the 
question  of  where  are  the  l&vers  of  action  which  can  he  exerted  on  the 
variety  of  mechanisms  underlying  the  wide  group  differences  in  school  per- 
formance and  realized  abilities. 

i 

sua  ^ t0.revlay.?0r  a wxaent  sane  of  the  Mads  of  diagnoses 

and  pre-emptions  *or  lower-caass  chudren  in  their  education  tl»t  are  being 
made,  and  I want  to  locate  Peter’s  suggestions  in  this  frame  and  at  the  end 

St  soL^S^  <SP>fi8tl0nS  wlth  hlm  about  ^ he  » these  suggestions  and 

It  seems  to  me  some  of  the  sources  of  difficulty  and  points  of  inter- 
vention can  he  broadly  grouped  as  within  the  school  and  outside  the  school 
system* 

Within  the  school  it  seems  to  me  the  interest  has  to  he  laid  primarily 
f*  fPrtraetion,  and  secondly,  the  climate  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. One  important  aspect  of  the  quality  of  instruction  is  the  quality  and 


mmmmmgsr 


^te£^*^  «i,«  ' _,Que8tloas  raised  about  their  recruitment  and 

“*  »e  made  to  recruit  more  able  peopS? 

affcct^^ri-StL.f”8.!1011!  “J8*5  a4ou4  411611  Eeaarles  and  how  that  P 

affects  recruitment  and  retention  in  the  competition  for  able  people. 

Mucii  h as  been  s&ld  about  "the  ereabiooi  of  a blerarchv  within  4-aqav 
lug  profession  which  would  allow  people  to  pursu^  HS^rif^w  te?t 

“SS*  ; 9 * fact'  ***  *“  of  team  teachto^lf  ^woSde 

Soni  hierarchy  within  the  teaching  profession  that  would  allow  able 

people  to  achieve  recognition  and  wider  responsibility  and  higher  pay. 

Keppel  who  said  we  can’t  pay  a million  and  a half 

SlS”o  200^00^?  *5  Wfc  "***  be  able  ^ W Vx*  of 

• This  idea  8eems  to  conceive  of  team  teaching 
of  f01*  J®tsininS  teachers  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Schaefer’s  siggestion 

the  teacJ*JnS  and  f®search  & also  a means  of  improving  quality  of 

fl*ff^eaC?4r-iand  h*f  investment.  Various  suggestions  are  nade  about  the 

***?*’  5?^  “aterial  and  psychic  for  teaching  in  difficult 
circumstances  - Including,  for  example,  a Domestic  Peace  Coips. 

Secondly,  proposals  are  made  about  the  tiainin*  of  teachers  <*+  4. 

**  *****  " they  m^amilKth'tbf 

v Sl0n  cMMren  an®  slum  communities.  I sympathize  here 
^eT/  o4s®r®tlon  tbat  there  may  he  dangers  In  sociology  as  a 
f°r  ^ 4118  88hool»  *»  ttaellL  s<*ool.  OnfL^ 

“any  good  reasons  why  It’s  very  difficult  to  have  any  great  success. 

taach-tn^1  s?f«esJ®-<:aaf  Include  educating  teachers  in  new  approaches  to  the 
as  SrilT1+Cl,iJfff ' A“°ng  o4her8’  strodbeck  and  Moore, 

themselves  to  ms  ?ue8ti“' to  8UCh 


thmnoV.^^**8  ^^f8?4  SOTroech  to  the  quality  of  instruction  has  been  not 

>“5  by  way  of  the  new  modes  of  instruction, 
there  are  notions  of  introducing  teachers ■ aides,  new  technologies,  television 

^S^T”184,108^0?  88  wayB  01  ln®fO'hlng  the  quality  of  instruetSion 
i^roving  Ine  quality  of  the  teacher,  bis  motivate,  his  ahilit^ 
or  anything  else.  Ibis  is  an  attempt  to  rationalize  the  instruction,  rather 
than  improve  the  skill  of  the  handicraft  workers.  ’ 

administrates  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  teachers  and 

wminlstrators  define  the  teaching  situation  as  hopeless . There  are  many 

to^S^^^u?|tM8  8°rt  b?  p80pl®  1310  are  tesaltar  with  this  problem!^ The 
48a?h8f  8 «prctatioms  are  Important  factors  in  the  performance  of  her 

of  ? ®“4ron®!!^a8»  lowering  at  standards  in  sltn  schools, 

and  tetrad *!rf1S»S^f,^j2U^TaW''1  °f  8n8r8leB>  of  veew  pessimism,  of  fear 
4118  84uamts  ''oesa*®  of  the  teacher's  own  stereotypes.  All  of 

^i^to”r^.a8  *°  18  4eelt  Wl4h'  “ a 10808  ’*8”  « ■«* 


licHy  80  ttet  freBh  e“er8l“  “* 

lntelllien^J^4  3?f1?UBJpe0p^e  imm  0^ei™«a  that,  school  records,  especially 
i J^4!j  ^b±ch  111:183:603  measures  of  achieved  Intelligence  as  measures 

1Ste3iig,!nC®’  oontrlbute  to  these  stereotypes.  Xn  fact,  I under! 
tend  that  ln  Hew  Yorh  such  tests  are  not  being  used.  It  seemed  to  me  even 

^»kT^1W  40  inv0n^  Beores  00  Intelligence  tests.  He  about  them,  and 
s^?  conee®lences  b6  for  the  encounter  between  teache^ ’JT 

^ - Jarssa.* 

S'S.'ncs.?*'  •“  »»“«■ 

Wo . Anot^r  Possibility  In  this  direction  is  the  creative  use  of  the 
Hawthorne  effect  to  modify  or  break  into  this  culture  of  defeat,  or,  one 

coSLfc1^8^^  taSk  lnt°  a nev  “ission  such  as  is  embodied  in  the 
concept  of  a domestic  peace  cozps, 

this  the  s?h001  13  the  climate  of  instruction,  and 

this  area  is  still  largely  unanalyzed.  The  question  here,  as  it's  been 

Si1»MPe?Ple  P*  tJJ®1  Wllfl0n  logoff  and  John  Michael at 

+J^^i8D  _d0e6.t^ls  climate  or  undercut  the  efforts  of  the  school  in 

rati^i  Be3ft]S?t  to  this  are  studies  of  the  impact  of  class  and  racial 
* •e.^mixing  of  various  levels  of  cultural  sophistication, 
motivation  and  aspiration  of  which  class  and  race  are  cruie  indicators. 

bJ^^r1 1I±<5  effect  0f  raclsl  md  c3ass  ratios  in  school  lies 

°f  against  de  facto  segregation.  I think  we 

“\?li8  ^v210*  accessarily  an  aignaent  to  use  against  efforts 
a+  s®greg?ti?n  **•  but  we  don* t at  all  know  what  desirable  ratios  are 

tcachl^^S^n^  °r  ^ d“fe”°4  c“>^«88  ®a«r  different 

th6  has  some  effects  on  aspiration  and  perfonmmce.  Wc 
a v4  784  Jw  ii8  effects  vary  under  different  conditions  or  vhat  the 
““  throughvhlch  It  ha.  It.  effects,  it  is  su^sK  or£r 

to  modify  this  mix,  that  we  modify  housing  laws,  districting  policies 
streaming  or  tracking  policies.  ^ policies, 

ye^_^?r  example^  t0  wfaat  extent  a given  racial  ratio 
tImck*  te8  «»««*•  that  ve  anticipate. 

“?  doos  havlj3«  ^ absent  from  the  immediate  educational  emeriene® 

of  a student  insulate  the  student  from  the  effects  of  that  application? 
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. t°,be  ofcher  criterla  of  Importance  than  the  fact  tiat 

W*tlon  captures  my  fancy.  What  are  the  criteria  by  which  we 

re*e?rch,:in,thie  and  to  take  action  in  this  area?  Is  this 
^estion  of  »cial  and  coass  ratios  a peculiarly  vulnerable  and  promising 

011  scents?  if  one  thinks  so,  if  on*  Takes  the  partial 
c^ltment  of  doing  research  on  it,  then  we  have  to  explore  to  what  extent 

lnfWn^J+M*  ratios  affect  friendships  outside  of  class  through  personal 
influence  within  the  sc  hool  but  not  within  the  track.  Do  they  operate  to 

K^2£^E  T2*  0f  “*5*  BO  theymke'teachers 

ther®  **7®  i,®f?  nw  set®  of  demands  introduced  in  the  school? 

Do  they  get  more  teacher  attention? 

of  T?*4®'  ^ lxx>k  at  the  mechanisms  through  which  this  sort 

institutional  arrangement  might  have  its  effects,  those  mechanisms 

V*?  f2*?8  mcial  rati0f  derate  would  point  to  different 

33118  18  ®»P®clally  true  In  la£e  urban  cities,  such  as 
tenhattan,  where  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  change  class  or  racial 

Anyway,  I point  to  that  as  another  area  of  concern  about  the  way  to 
^QT  B?88115111*1*8  include  manipulation  of  a currlculm  to  break 
to*  resignation,  the  boredom  and  apathy  of  both  teachers 
and  students,  and  to  provide  conditions  under  which  teachers  and  administra- 
tors can  use  their  imagination. 

■hh*  *?“*  150  * ^ 8et  Votmtial  areas  of  intervention  within 

! ^00J,#  K??s5  Eaak®8  1118  ®nsgesticns  primarily  outside  or  in  addition  to 
the  school  as  it  is  ordinarily  constituted.  I think  we  can  look  here  at 

t*c5Ud'  directed  at  bis  grants  andthe 

community,  and  those  diree  ted  to  the  economy  of  the  larger  society. 

,.  *»•  f118*  category  would  fall  pre-school  programs  such  as  the 

boarding  school  suggestion  that  he  makes  and  which  I t.MnV  & a ^ 

”J*  Higher  Horizons  programs  to  some  extent  are  extra-school.  These  are 

oajB^toiy  .ool^toatlon  which  Hossi  suggests  we  r^ui^d 
^ V±C^“  ey®1®  "Hereby  lower-class  femllles  produce  Imer-clas 
adults  who,  in  turn,  produce  another  generation  of  lower-class  individuals . 

» d^®?tod,to  ^ the  community  are  represented  by 

^^involving  the  attack  on  low  aspirations  and  standards 
am^  parents  In  the  community.  They  are  also,  in  a way,  represented  bv 

for^Ywfch  ^ 111  Wood3&im  01®*a*zation  in  Chicago,  and  even  Mobilization 

°f  «Ides tiais  I would  ask  here  are;  what  are  the  effects,  if 
011  the  education  °f  children  in  these  communities?  And, 
Jf®  J11®  “achanisms  throu^  which  these  programs  have  whatever 
effect  they  do  have?  Bjird,  assuming  the  answers  to  the  first  two,  what 
difference  does  it  make  if  the  focus  of  such  efforts  is  on  the  self-improvement 


of  the  Negro  community  or  if  it's  directed  at  an  external  enemy?  What  diff- 
erence does  it  uake  which  of  these  efforts  are  directed  at  the  parents  and 
adults  in  the  ccwnunity,  and  which  at  the  children? 

We  know  more  about  the  effects  of  the  economy  in  society-  Here  Rossi 
has  suggestions  about  negative  income  tax,  a decent  floor  under  the  income 
of  lower-class  families,  inventing  new  occupations,  a whole  set  of  large 
legislative  suggestions  aiming  at  abolishing  discriminatory  practices  and 
creating  full  legal  rigits  — the  whole  agenda  of  the  civil  rights  novaaant 
would  be  available  here* 

l!here  is  another  set  of  possible  interventions  ttot  haven't  been 
mentioned  • 3hese  are  neither  within  the  school  nor  outside  the  school  system, 
but  refer  to  the  structure  of  the  organisation  of  the  school  system  itself. 

I wonder  to  what  extent,  for  example,  we  can  identify  the  centralisation  of 
decision-making  as  a ftictor  in  the  effectiveness  of  education  within  the 
schools  that  make  up  such  a system,  or  the  else  of  lndlvi&ml  schools  or 
the  role  of  local  school  boards  in  a large  school  system.  Is  there  a 
Problem  arising  out  of  central  control  versus  local  autonomy? 

We  can  perhaps  identify  or  locate  these  suggested  points  of  inter- 
vention in  this  way:  first,  is  the  intervention  to  be  done  through  the 
teacher  or  auarb  from  the  teacher?  IS  the  intervention  in  school  or 
outside  the  school?  Most  of  the  suggestions  that  I have  reviewed  can 
be  located  here.  We  have  had  various  observations  and  suggestions  about 
teacher  recruitment  and  training.  Here  the  whole  set  of  new  modes  of 
instruction,  most  of  them  concerning  the  division  of  labor  within  the  teaching 
profession  — Which  I Interpret  as  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion apart  from  the  quality  of  the  teacher. 

Now  the  questions  I want  to  ask  axe  theses  First,  what  axe  the 
priorities  among  the  possible  interventions?  What  are  the  bases  for  decid- 
ing the  question  of  priority?  Should  the  bases  be  the  evidence  we  have, 
the  coats,  the  political  pressures,  or  what  other  combination?  Aril  what 
are  the  relative  merits  of  focussed  efforts  versus  what  is,  I think,  in 
practice  now.  is  there  any  danger  in  the  latter  case  of  a dilution  of 
energies  and  efforts  hitting  here  and  here  and  here,  all  across  the  board? 

And  finally,  why  does  Professor  Rossi  seem  to  offer  interventions  mainly 
outside  the  existing  school? 


DISCUSSION  23. 

by 

Martin  Deutsch 


so  rrmnh  rrp  <+  '*et  1 Intended  to  discuss  largely  because 

so  much  of  it  has  either  been  stated,  covered  or  touched  oi>  that  I feel  it 

necessary  to  more  or  less  free-associate  to  soma  of  the  issues  that  lave 
been  raised  here* 

. _ ^ agreed  with  Just  one  point  in  the  paper  we  are  discussing 

today.  This  relates  to  the  general  discussion  last  night  of  some  of  the 

i^CSL?^U811C?8  ar«  °Pe**tive  here,  namely,  that  equality  in  education 
In  terms  of  early  immigrant  groups  was  not  the  factor  ttet  it  is  today.  It 

l5as.  “?00D®  a critical  factor  because  there  has  been  such  a change  in  the  lob 

*^4?  0klUa  that  Rre  nece88ar/  **  PC0Pl«  are  to  be  eaployed 
in  our  society  and  .if  we  are  to  attenuate  social  discontent. 

088  **f  J°  tMs-  Education,  by  ana  large,  las  not 

initiated  the  movement  toward  quality.  I have  some  doubts  if  this  movement 
is  occuring  because  of  humanistic  or  moralistic  qualities,  or  because  of 
e secondary  status  and  caste  of  Negro,  Mexican -Americans,  Indian -Americans 
and  many  whites  in  this  country,  or  whether  it  is  a response  to  very  real 
social  change. 

When  we  use  the  term  "revolution",  I think  we  use  it  often  in  a very 

?BnB!rv  ,Dle  revolution  b*8  a way  of  getting  digested  by  the 
establishment  and  being  converted  into  everyday  routine.  I don’t  know  that  t 
the  discussions  that  we  have  had  now  and  that  ve  might  Imve  had  ten  years 
ago  or  that  we  will  have  ten  years  from  now  are  necessarily  different, 
though  we  have  changed  to  some  extent  the  terminology  we  have  been  using. 

I think  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  recognize  ti»t  intelligence 
no  an  Immutable  quality.  It  is  something  which  is  subject  to  change 
though  social  intervention.  Society  can  organize  its  institutions  of 
change  in  such  a way  that  it  can  give  people  opportunity  for  & greater 
development  of  intellectual  potential  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

^ present  system  allows  us  to  accomplish  this,  what  are  some 
at  the  major  handicaps?  In  the  past,  we  have  had  a system  that  looked 
upon  ^«31i«snce  in  terms  of  geno-typicel  factors.  You  might  say  it  was 
a nagativietie  rationalization  for  intellectual  performance  based  on  a 
belief  in  the  Indigenous  limitations  within  the  organism. 

^ ttnd  p2ace  r®aPb«sibility  on  the  social  system  and  most 
specifically  the  school.  I think  this  is  most  appropriate. 

, » a confluence  of  events:  a new  technology,  the  utilization  of 

automated  self*teaching  machines,  a new  curriculum.  And  yet  we  have  in  nany 
respects  two  cultures  operating  simultaneously. 

* *“5  1 *tt“d  «“*»«»«»•  like  this,  I get  the  feel  that  the  discussion 

at  the  confesenee*  and  the  discussion  that  takas  place  hack  on  the  sohool  die- 
trlct  level  are  quite  different.-  much  of  the  dlfferencesseeos  to  he  due  to 

»**«««*  and  the  erplcaatory  Ideas  that  are 
available  in  the  behavioral  sciences  in  education# 


For  example,  consider  the  model  of  intervention  Implied  in  the  so- 
called  pre-school  program.  In  my  judgment,  this  program,  to  a ridiculous 
extent,  has  been  conceived  of  as  the  main  agent  of  change.  Of  course,  it 
can  only  he  an  agent  of  change  if  it  is  built  in  with  continuity  to  wiat 
happens  to  the  child  later  on  his  terms  of  the  school  experience.  It 
must  be  fully  meshed  In  and  articulated  if  it  is  to  have  any  significance. 

Biere  are  developmental,  reasons  why  we  should  Intervene  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible  In  terms  of  the  exploration  and  development  of  conceptual 
shills  and  language  capabilities.  But  I wculd  be  extremely  pessimistic  as 
to  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  these  programs  if  they  do  not  have  three 
essential  qualities  built  Into  them. 

One  is  the  quality  of  articulation  with  what  teppsns  later  on.  For 
example,  there  arekabout  kOO  proposals  now  at  the  Poverty  Office  for  pie- 
school  education.  But  many  of  the  communities  don't  have  any  kindergarten 
education  and  don't  have  plans  for  it.  Obviously,  therefore  there  is  going 
to  be  a disturbing  hiatus,  M 

More  Important  than  that  is  the  Interpretation  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  should  go  Into  the  new  curricula  and  the  kinds  of  changes  that  must  be 
made  In  teachers  and  In  the  system  Itself. 

One  must  consider,  for  instance,  the  training  of  the  teacher  In 
terms  of  the  utilization  of  new  methodologies  and  In  terms  of  the  teacher 
having  an  adequate  concept  of  the  developmental  levels  that  an  individual 
chifld  has  reached. 

For  example,  if  you  are  talking  about  memory  function,  you  will  lave 
some  children  who  will  be  at  a certain  place  and  a certain  point  in  time  In 
their  ability  to  handle  two,  three,  or  four  digits  or  the  alphabet.  If 
we  are  speaking  in  terms  of  specific  labeling,  different  children  will  be 
at  different  levels.  Now,  there  are  methods  by  which  this  material  can  be 
fed  back  and  forth  between  the  teacher  and  student  become  a very 
exciting  instructional  device. 

Consider,  too,  another  problaathat  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
boredom  barrier.  IQs  boredom  barrier  takes  place  when  teachers  oorne  Into 
khe  school  situation  having  low  expectations  as  to  the  functioning  of  Hie 
children  and  relate  only  to  that  segment  of  the  class  which  is  able  to  give 
them  the  kind  of  answers  that  they  want,  and  In  the  middle-class  langwge 
the  teacher  Insists  on  speaking. 

Special  problems  arise  for  the  teacher  of  lower-class  origin  who  is 
now  middle-class  and  goes  Into  the  school  situation  with  a conscious  or 
unconscious  rejection  of  the  constricted  type  of  language  format  that 
Bernstein  has  spoken  about  In  his  General  Nosflogy  of  the  Social  Class 
and  language  Developmex 
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Bie  question  of  Interpretation  is  extremely  important  here.  Do  we 
^ust  start  these  programs?  Is  money  automatically  equated  with  success? 

Or  do  we  nedd  tooling  up?  Do  we  need  time  for  the  development  of  ideas? 

Do  we  need  time  for  prototype  situations  to  be  established  so  that  they 
can  be  introduced  into  the  major  system? 

What’s  happening  now  is  that  the  major  intervention  models  are 
being  perverted  by  introducing  them  into  the  system  at  much  too  rapid  a 
pate^  without  the  kinds  of  training;  orientations  and  equipment  that  are 
absolutely  essentialy 

Eiis  has  certain  probable  Vilifications . In  five  or  ten  years,  if 
we  have  adequate  evaluation  (maybe,  fortunately,  we  do  not),  many  of  the 
current  programs  are  going  to  be  complete  failures  and  the  children,  for 
whom  we  are  now  pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  special  programs,  will 
not  show  the  kind  of  progress  that  should  be  possible. 

To  some  extent  we  should  have  been,  ten  or  twenty  years  ego,  at  the 
point  that  we  are  now.  At  that  time  we  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some  of 
the  basic  research  that  is  starting  only  now,  and  that  will  supply  the 
foundation  dor  the  kind  ofiintervention  models  which  can  be  most  success- 
ful and  most  specific  in  terms  of  establishing  adequate  motivational 
patterns  and  an  adequate  response  toward  the  learning  sitmtion,  both 
In  terns  of  the  teacher  and  the  child • 

X would  hope  that  the  question  of  patience  in  time  is  seriously 
considered.  I would  like  to  see  the  educational  aspects  of  the  Poverty 
Program  go  to  revolutionising  the  Office  of  Education.  Funds  should  be 
made  available  through  the  Office  of  Education,  not  through  Poverty,  which 
does  not  have  the  trained  or  sophisticated  staff  necessary  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a long-term  problem.  We’re  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
inequalities  in  American  education  tomorrow. 

I ttaghttnought  of  myself  as  having  certain  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies. I like  things  to  be  done,  but  1 prefer  them  to  b®  done  correctly. 

One  needs  positive  feed-back,  or  else  we  will  not  have  the  thiv*  of  rein- 
forcements from  the  teacher,  the  superintendent,  and  from  the  that 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

With  the  new  programs,  the  process  of  alienation  begins  even  earlier 
now.  Instead  of  going  in  at  five  or  six,  children  go  in  at  three  or  four. 

Die  teacher  is  not  ready  to  assume  the  kind  of  responsibility  for  stimulating 
children  that  is  necessary.  There  is  an  absence  of  investigation,  of  research, 
of  communication  with  the  teachers  who  are  In  the  school.  The  result  is  that 
children  are  not  really  being  reached  In  a very  manner. 


26. 


We  can  develop  intervention  models  over  time  that  can  work  on  a mass 
basis.  Our  question  really  is:  how  does  one  translate  from  the  prototypical 
moddl  to  the  mass  model?  I think  we  have  not  adequately  dealt  with  this 
issue.  And,  as  I said  before,  I think  we  have  often  taken  the  facade  of 
change,  the  symbols,  the  vocabulary,  but  we  have  not  teken  the  intrinsic 
aspects  that  are  necessary  for  real  curriculum  change,  although  there  are 
some  very  positive  things  that  are  operating  in  terms  of  change . 

We  have  found  that  there  is  a very  real  change  in  terms  of  motivation. 
Lower-class  parents  are  extremely  motivated.  They  don't  knew  the  mechanisms 
by  which  their  children  learn,  they  don't  knew  how  to  interpret  it,  but 
they  want  learning,  they  want  education,  they  want  books « You  can  introduce 
them  to  books  and  they  will  accept  books,  but  it  has  to  be  done  by  an 
essentially  sympathetic  teacher  who  is  oriented  to  some  of  the  sociological 
aspects  and  some  of  the  developmental  learning  problems  of  the  child. 

To  an  astonishing  degree,  parents  have  been  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  over-all  process  In  spite  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  often  been 
alienated  by  the  anachronisms  in  the  school  system  which  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  kind  of  bridge  necessary  for  a meaningful  sense  of 
participation. 

Is  said  before  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  evaluation  of  many  of 
these  programs.  In  terms  of  the  funding,  it's  been  toward  programming  and 
not  toward  evaluation*  But  even  where  it  has  been  toward  evaluation,  it  ha** 
been  incorrect.  It  has  been  evaluation  of  output  variables;  an  evaluation 
of  performance,  not  evaluation  of  process;  no*  evaluation  of  where 
takes  place  or  how  it  takes  place. 

For  example,  in  one  population,  over  the  last  three  years,  we've 
found  that  on  the  question  of  concept  formation,  lower-class  children  lad 
a significant  decrease  from  3.9  years  of  age  until  6.2.  The  race  factor 
was  not  significant.  But  In  the  language  factor  there  had  been,  with 
certain  special  intervention,  a significant  increase  in  performance.  It's 
this  kind  of  specific  focused  evaluation  we  are  concerned  with. 

When  we  looked  at  the  program  we  found  that  ve  had  a very  nice  model 
for  various  routines  in  conceptual  behavior,  but  that  aomMm  it  just  wasn't 
put  into  practice.  The  teachers  would  try  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  a**? 
sometimes  it  worked,  sometimes  it  wou}d  not  work.  they  would  move  on 

to  more  routinlzed  nursery  school  methods  that  are  less  cognitively  oriented. 
It  was  extremely  unfortunate. 

Another  kind  of  thing  that  happens  is  this.  We  have  a group  of  ®0 
children  who  are  now  in  the  first  grade,  and  have  been  what  we  consider,  with 
all  its  limitations  — and  it  has  a lot  of  limitations  — a model  of 
operation,  since  they  were  three  and  a half  years  of  age.  Out  of  this  group 
two  of  the  three  teachers  were  disappointed.  They  said,  "We've  never  had  a 
group  of  children  coming  from  the  slums  that  are  eo  bright,  that  ask  so  many 


rnrnmmm 


questions . We  can’t  keep  them  quiet.  We  are  unhappy."  One  asked  to  he 
moved  out.  She  didn’t  want  it;  it  was  too  difficult.  The  principal  said, 

■fell,  I can’t,  replace  her"  and  kept  her  in  there.  Now  we  are  very  much 
worried  about  what’s  going  to  happen  to  this  group  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

.41J  Another  one  found  it  just  very  difficult.  She  liked  order  and  these 
children  have  been  taught  to  cluster  together  in  terms  of  various  competence 
groins,  They  help  one  another  and  play  with  a lot  of  the  automated  machinery 
and  other  things  we  have  been  trying  to  introduce  and  they  find  little  sub- 
learning  groups . Well,  this  is  very  different  tror  the  usual  process.  Itjs 
true  the  physical  structure  of  the  classroom  has  changed.  In  the  kindergarten 
and  in  the  pre-school  we  had  a large  space.  Now  when  you  get  up  you  dis-  e 
concert  to  some  extent  the  whole  operation.  As  a result,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  child  •yen,  reflecting,  of  course, 
the  feelings  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  that  comef^mrt,  namely,  the  tendency  of 
the  teacher  to  anticipate  from  which  children  she  will  secure  the  correct 
response  and  to  give  -these  children  cues.  In  an  analysis  of  the  response 
patterns  we  found  something  like  80  percent  of  all  inquiries  are  directed 
to  certain  children.  Where  the  teacher  can  anticipate  which  children  know 
the  correct  response,  or  at  least  the  likelihood  of  their  knowing,  the  correct 
response  is  reasonably  great. 

We  have  found  that  when  we  tried  to  change  this,  id  didn’t  work 
initially.  First,  the  teachers  denied  it,  so  we  used  movies.  Then  we  found 
that  something  else  was  happening.  Some  of  the  teachers , when  dealing  with 
children  where  they  did  not  anticipate  successful  response,  would  mimic, 
when  it  was  a one-word-type  response.  The  child  would  pick  up  the  mimic 
cue  and  respond  correctly.  But,  of  course,  no  learning  took  place. 

We  found,  again,  that  teachers  did  not  accept  this,  but  when  wer 
were  able  to  show  them  the  movie,  they  said,  "My  gosh,  we  do  do  this."  And, 
again,  I think  the  utilization  in  terms  of  teacher-training  of  self -training 
evaluation  techniques,  where  one  sits  down,  analyzes  what  is  happening,  and 
plays  back  the  movies,  is  very  useful.  Of  course,  it’s  something  that’s  not 
Included  generally  in  the  kind  of  funding  being  made  available  in  these 
programs,  for  they  are  conceptualized  as  massive  and  immediate  rather  than 
as  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  to  be  developed  over  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years.  This  longer  time  perspective  is  indispensable  if  we  are  successfully 
to  change  educational  processes  and  if  we  are  to  mafo*  good  use  of  what  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  in  the  behavioral  and  educational  sciences  about  i^yryfpg 
to  leam  and  how  children  go  about  learning. 

I want  to  mention  one  other  aspect  that  strikes  me  as  extremely  interest 
ing.  For  a number  of  years  we  have  been  doing  a study  of  race,  social  class 
and  deprivation,  and  we  find  that  there  is  a deprivation  cluster.  This 
consists  of  a number  of  items  in  verbal  Interaction  in  the  home,  dilapidation  o 
of  the  home,  presence  of  a father  in  the  home,  attitude  toward  education,  etc. 


fheee  are  more  significant  than  social  class  or  race;  race  does  play  a sig- 
nificant factor  in  determining  performance  outputs.  Social  class  seems  to 
he  a f ac  tor  in  a population  of  300  at  the  .05  level,  hut  the  deprivation 
index  cuts  right  across.  Whether  it  exists  within  the  middle -class  or 
wivhin  the  lower-class,  there  are  greater  frequencies  in  the  lower-class 
cells  of  people  who  have  deprivation-type  experiences  and  the  determination 
of  the  vay  in  which  these  deprivation  experiences  operate  is  indispensable  If 
we  are  to  have  any  real  chance  to  develop  an  effective  Intervention  model 
that  we  can  take  into  the  home. 


v t—  ^1®ee  Parents  are  extremely  cooperative  when  you  give  them 

books,  siren  you  Cftny  on  role-playing  situations  where  you  help  teach  them 
~ “k  and  to  answer  questions  in  an  elaborative  nmnner  in  terms 

Of  the  linguistic  organization  of  verbal  responses  rather  than  in  a con- 
stricted way. 


I think  this  can  be  extremely  important  to  us.  To  me  it  indicates  that 
taereaare  identifiable  specific  environmental  factors  that  significantly 
dejffess^intellectua1  performance.  Knowing  these,  one  can  intervene  both 
at  the  home  level  and  at  the  school  level,  and  link  the  two  in  a meaningful 
way,  so  that  one  can  get  the  kind  of  change  and  the  kind  of  growth  that  is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  meaningfully  talk  about  equality  in  education. 

^ like  to  say  more  about  the  boredom  barrier,  because  I consider  it 
important  in  terms  of  the  role  of  the  teacher.  It’s  a mutually  reinforcing 
thing.  The  teacher  gets  bored,  the  child  gets  bored,  and  instead  of  a 
~rnln^  situation  you  have  a non-learning  situation.  Very  often  where 
fancy  money  is  going  you  find  that  you  have  a program  that  is  really  only 
a facade . You  do  not  have  anything  that’s  really  happening  in  terms  of 

the  actual  dynamics  of  the  classroom  situation  and  learning  on  the  — rt 
of  the  child. 


One  of  the  ways  of  breaking  through  on  this  — and  the  suggestion 
originally  came  from  a paper  called  "Inquiry  Training"  that  was  done  by 
Mck  Suchsan  at  the  University  of  Illinois  — is  the  emphasis  on  the 
formulation  of  questions  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  the  teacher,  actual 
training  to  ssk  Questions  about  the  environment  and  about  experiences  • 

We  have  found  that  teachers  trained  within  the  regular  institution  find 
this  very  difficult  except  on  a personality  basis . Some  of  them  respond 
immediate!#,  but  too  many  find  it  a different  kind  of  situation.  But 
those  who,  with  training,  start  responding,  also  begin  to  get  the  kind 
of  reinforcement  that  breaks  through  the  boredom  barrier.  The  systematic 
study  of  inquiry  training,  I think,  will  play  a very  important  role  in  the 
further  development  of  intervention  models  and  in  determining  to  some 
extent  the  climate  of  instruction. 

I would  like  to  see  a climate  where,  if  many  of  the  present  programs  do 
not  h eve  vhe  success  we  anticipate,  we  are  able  to  build  in  over  a long-range 
the  kind  of  technology  and  the  kind  of  curricula  that  are  most  appropriate  • 


And,  M I say,  I think  this  Is  going  to  involve  the  evaluation  of  process 
acre  then  the  evaluation  ef  output.  I hope  that  there  will  he  funds 
available  for  this,  even  though  it  vill  not  have  the  social  pay-off  tint, 
unfortunately,  is  often  being  demanded  today,  and  the  pay-off  is  often 
being  csked  for  in  the  not  fee  years.  I do  not  think  that's  possible, 
as  ve  have  aot  sufficiently  systematized  tho  knowledge  that  is  currently 
available. 
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RESPONSES 

by 

Peter  Rossi 


I think  I'd  like  to  say  something  first  with  respect 
to  what  Marty  Trow  said.  I deliberately  left  out  the  school 
system  for  two  seasons:  one  is  that  I was  very  auch  impressed 
with  Ben  Bloom's  work  showing  how  ouch  of  the  variation  in 
intelligence  in  an  individual  occurs  in  this  pre-school 
period.  I was  therefore  betting  that  intervention  in  this 
area  would  have  the  largest  payoff  in  the  long  run.  A second 
reason  is  that  educational  research  shows  that  by  and  large 
if  you  factor  out  the  input  characteristics  of  students, 
the  output  characteristics  of  institutions  are  somewhat 
indistinguishable  — a fact  which  Mr.  Conan*  neglects  to 
mention. 

It's  very  easy  to  make  a good  school  in  Skokie,  Illinois 
or  Scandals,  or,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  Mr.  Vernon, 
but  it's  much  m?re  difficult  to  make  increments  of  a sort. 

I think  the  general  strategy  is  to  make  these  kids 
middle  class;  that  we  can,  by  and  large,  dispense  with  the 
lower  class  in  our  society.  They  don't  like  themselves; 
we  don't  like  them.  They  may  have  some  nice  qualities 
that,  in  a kind  of  romantic  sense,  we  admire.  But  they 
don't  admire  them  and  as  soon  as  they  can  get  out  of  the 
lower  class  they  manage  to  do  so.  Tbs  trouble  is  nobody 
has  been  giving  them  any  exit  signs  or  the  naans  by  which 
they  can  move. 

To  turn  to  Mr.  Deutseh's  coeaexrts,  certainly  whatever 
is  done  on  the  pre-school  level  should  not  be  done  hastily. 

There  is  a favorite  platitude  among  researchers  which  goes 
as  follows:  you  will  never  get  anywhere  unless  you  do  some 
research  on  what  you  are  doing.  Well,  it's  such  a platitude 
now  that  I as  going  to  say  to  you  you  don't  have  to  do  research. 
I'll  be  a counter-puncher,  like  Mr.  Mayer,  and  say:  no,  >t»a 
not  do  research;  let's  do  something,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be 


good,  everybody  will  recognise  it  like  everybody  can 
recognise  an  educated  man. 

&tt  to  be  more  serious,  sure,  ve  hove  to  do  research 
and  we  have  to  do  research  particularly,  as  Hr.  Deutsch  says 
on  what  produces  the  results  that  cose  out  of  a program. 

It's  a little  bib  discouraging  and  distressing  to  see 
acney  poured  down  what  is  apparently  drains.  It*s  apparently 
a characteristic  of  cur  society  that  we  prefer  this  kind  of 
nssive  splattering  approach  whan  we  hit  a problem.  We 
train  too  many  infantrymen  and  we  put  than  in  school  an! 
wa  taka  theta  cut,  and  so  on.  WSg  waste  an  awful  lot  of 
notton,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  do  a great  deal  of  in* 
prorisatlon,  Innovation,  and  if  we  can  somehow  capture 
the  lessons  of  that  Improvisation  and  innovation,  I an 
sure  that  would  be  extremely  worthwhile. 

finally,  on  the  question  of  the  climate  of  teaching 
and  on  tbs  characteristics  of  teachers.  I am  afraid  our 
teachers  are  very  much  like  we  a re*  Perhaps  what  we 
should  do  as  leaders  of  a very  prestigeful  occupation 
is  to  demand  that  tha  rest  of  society  conform  to  us  and 
fislt  so  that  they  do,  either  by  giving  them  adequate 
preparation  to  conform  to  our  expectations  or  putting 
the  screws  on  until  they  do. 


tanmni  qaanPAH?  comics 


john  Bawtllt  ©lire  ay*  two  or  time  points  in 

irtdch  X «■  frankly  pusslsd  to  know  what  be 
■mbs#  sod  X vooder  if  he  would  extend  ne  tbs  trivileae 
of  pointing  cut  a ccu^  of  those  for  clarification.  A 
Kiboorooe  is  on  pegs  6,  and  perhaps  ay  sociology  is  sell 
out  of.  date.  She  sentence  isi  Ttoeanegatlsatlon  of 
a*W/<*i*  entrtptiM  has  out  down  on  the  opportunity 
2*  individuals  to  y-4  <*  their  a^eotagse  dSS^rto^ 
their  desoeadante^  Vo  you  teen  barsaucretisstion  or 
autoto&ionf 


Bstsr  Rossi: 

Bcwellf 

exeoutites. 


Bareaueratiaation. 
fixecutites  tended  to 


^ ^ ^esj,  hut  they  oan*t  hind  on  ttoir 

on  to  their  dtiXl«*itbad  §om,  their  specific  position. 


PCHBUi;  I thought  that  wu  still  being  done, 
but  I was  not  clear*  let  ms  take  a more  important 
one. 


ROSSI:  OJfC.  Ifcybfl  they  are.  I haven’t  met 
any  dull»wltte<l  eons  of  bureaucrats.  On  the  East  Coast 
they  may  be  more  decadent. 

P0MBX2.:  There  is  a more  important  complex  of 
confusion  in  ny  mind  between  pages  21,  22  and  23. 
let  me  start  with  22:  "The  characteristics  of  a success- 
ful program  «f  Intervention are  first  it  must  be 

aag&bls  of  being  esjpdoyed  on  a wide  ^0 

affect  significant  proportions  of  lower-class:-  chil- 
dren. . .should  be  capable  of  being  staffed  by  the  same 
caliber  «f  parsons  who  run  our  public  school  systems 
and  by  lesser  skilled  individuals.  • .and  must  not  be 
beyond  cur  financial  capabilities.0  Then  you  say:  thus 
we  see  that's  it's  unlikely  that  we  can  do  it  at  all. 

Ibis  confused  as  a little  bit;  particularly  since  on 
page  23  you  say  we  need  to  invent  new  occupations  for 
displaced  persons.  And  on  pegs  21,  in  talking  about 
residential  centers,  you  suggest  that,  "The  Bottom 
layers  of  the  staff".  . • should  come  from.  • ."persons 
recruited  from  the  same  population  as  the  childred"  and 
prpperly  trained. 

Do  those  really  fit  together,  that  you  could 
draw  from  the  underprivileged  groups  persons  who  could 
be  trained  to  go  back  into  than  and  carry  on  this  en- 
richment and  they  would  have  to  be  done  on  a signifi- 
cantly large  scale,  but  since  we  don't  have  enough 
aonay  to  do  it,  we  won't  be  able  tot  I am  lost. 

ROSSI:  Yes,  so  sa  I,  I have  to  adait.  1 am 
expressing  their  Utopian  aspirations  and  in  part  some 
realistic  cynical  pessiaisa.  That  is  to  say,  if  we 
really  take  this  pre -school  fa  taint  very,  very  seri- 
ously, that's  going  to  be  quite  expensive.  I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  our  society  is  reedy  to  pay  that 
price  at  this  aoaent  or  perhaps  would  prefer  to  fiddle 
around  with  the  curriculua,  rather  than  create  new 
institutions  for  the  ximfesslnfl  of  pre-school  kids. 
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On  the  second,  point  of  the  retraining  of  lower- 
class  individuals  to  socialize  themselves,  I don't  t.Mnv 
we  have  paid  very  much  attention  to  this  possibility. 

Fbr  example,  talking  with  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  at  iuyy?h 
todpy,  the  Soviet  system  of  extensive  eMJA  care  and 
some  of  Its  side  effects,  I said,  "What  about  the 
possibility  of  supervised  motherhood;  that  is  to  say, 
that  we  intervene  directly  In  the  family  and  have  the 
parents  do  the  socialization  In  the  proper  fashion, 
bringing  the  mothers  into  a nursery  school  situation, 
for  example,  or  very  early  childhood  and  Just  train- 
ing them.  You  do  this;  you  do  that,  and  here  is  how 
you  answer  Questions,  If  that's  the  technique.* 

I don't  knew  what  the  specific  technique*  are. 

®wse  are  not  my  particular  area.  But  we  can  certainly, 
it  seems  to  me,  think  about  the  utilization  of  much  lover  1 
levels  of  skill  than  we  presently  employ. 

Apparently,  to  listen  to  this  morning's  dis- 
cussion, it  doesn't  take  very  much  level  of  skill  to  be 
a school  teacher,  and  as  we  go  down  a few  notches  we  will 
toereaee  the  quality  much  further. 

to  the  third  point  of  the  invention  of  new  sorts 
of  occupations,  I wasn't  suggesting  here  who  precisely 
would  invent  this.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
wing  in  a direction  In  cur  society  of  inventing  different 
organizational  farms  for  all  sorts  of  services  which 
households  at  one  time  performed  for  themselves.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  wave  a little  cash  in  their  faces  in  the  form 
of  some  sort  of  subsidised  wages  for  staff  in  order  to  get 
such  a thing  underway. 

Harriss  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  *^ise  a 
few  econWc  issues,  if  you  don't  mind.  I have  been  saving 
these  up  from  this  mooting,  too,  because  the  same  issues 
have  been  raised. 

You,  fer  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  suggested  that 
the  teachers  are  going  to  ask  for  a good  many  billion  . 
dollars,  and  that  was  a fine  revolution.  And  this  morn- 
ing «*.  Schaefer  said  that  we  ought  to  get  some  mm  cash 

but  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  real  estate.  I am 

♦ 


not  sure  we  need  many  m re  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  teachers.  Actually,  as  somebody  said  this  morn- 
ing, I think  the  public  school  teacher’s  Income  tym 
done  about  as  well  a#  the  average  of  the  nation  over 
the  last  recent  years.  They  have  re-established  their 
position.  This  is  not  true  of  college  professors,  who 
are  down  about  bOf>,  it  seeas  to  me,  from  the  rest  of 
the  working  population.  That’s  where  the  pressure 
should  be  put  for  getting  Incomes  up# 

Since  I am  ready  to  retire,  I am  not  speaking 
for  myself.  Hew,  I think  there  Is  a lot  of  nonsense 
about  the  real  estate  business.  There  Isn’t  any  more 
money  In  real  estate  —actually , if  you  look  at  history 
of  iwblio  finance  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  take  the 
1950*s,  you’d  find  that  the  total  Income  of  state  and 
local  governments  west  19  50  billion  dollars.  The 
largest  part  of  that  cane  cut  of  real  estate  taxes. 
Don’t  forget,  we  have  20  million  new  houses  many 
cities  have  re-assessed  their  property,  so  that  even 
If  we  don’t  get  any  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—d don’t  think  you  are  going  to  get  much  money 
from  the  Federal  government—  you  may  get  an  awful  lot 
from  state  and  local  governments,  if  they  really  want 
to  pay  the  bill. 

There  Is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  for 
higher  pay,  because  we  are  working  with  a thin  genera- 
tion of  teachers.  In  terns  of  population,  and  we  have 
these  large  numbers  of  young  people,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  you  do  have  to  perhaps  get  more  cash 
If  you  want  teachers  of  quality. 

How,  one  point  was  raised  this  morning  about 
writ  increases.  If  we  could  have  a more  effective 
use  of  the  money  we  have,  we  wouldn’t  need  very  such 
more  money.  X know  merit  Increases  axe  out,  as  was 
said  this  momlng,  but  for  example  what  about  the 
general  Idea  that  when  you  need  fethesatics  teachers, 
why  don’t  you  pay  them  more  against  other  teachers T 
Of  course,  the  AftofL  doesn’t  like  this  Idea.  They  agy 
if  you  want  to  pay  a amthamstle*  teachers  a thousand 
dollars  more,  pay  everybody  a thousand  dealers  more 
and  then  you  can  gat  sore  mathematicians  and  every- 
body else  profits  from.  this. 
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that  mm  a Dost  ineffective  use  of  your  cash* 

Sooebody  mentioned  teem  teaching.,  I janr.ir  this 
i Is  a very  effective  way  of  getting  sons  differentiation 

f.  aai  wiping  more  effective  use  of  your  good  teachers* 


A 

£ 
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there's  one  thing  that  sone  people  don't  realize, 
and  that  Is  that  the  teachers,  lust  like  the  hospitals, 
are  up  against  a tough  problea  and  that  problem  is  that 
there  is  a great  rise  In  productivity  year  after  year 
in  the  economy,  which  is  reflected  in  rising  inconel, 
which  aeans  the  educational  plant  or  the  educational 
machinery  has  to  pay  the  costs  of  these  < 

but  doesn't  get  the  compensation  and  Increased  product- 
ivity that  these  other  parts  of  the  economy  do*  Ibis 
nakee  it  much  aare  difficult  for  the  education^,  interests 
to  keep  maintaining  their  position* 

I think  what  was  said  about  the  changing  pattern 
of  spending.  If  you  get  this  kind  of  help  at  all,  will  be 
very  helpful*  But  to  spend  that  10  or  15  billion  dollars, 
which  seems  to  me  about  the  minimum  that  we  require  to  bring 
that  about,  to  raise  the  poverty  groups  Into,  say,  a mini- 
dud  level,  this  doesn't  look  as  though  It's  coalige 

What's  more  Important,  It's  golx«  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  kind  of  help  fee m the  federal  Government, 
because  we  new  hove  a program  of  turn  outs  as  a way  of 
stimulating  the  eoonemy*  Shis  has  a much  greater  universal 
appeal,  especially  among  businessmen  who  are  Influential, 
and  especially  Hr.  Johnson*  As  long  as  Johnson  Is 
afraid  to  spend  money  and  as  long  as  the  military  expendi- 
tures keep  on  at  their  present  level~and  not  likely  to  go 
dam  very  much  In  the  near  fUture—you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  this  money  for  education  or  any  other  welfare 
service  In  the  amounts  that  are  needed  and  that  many  of  you 
wcuM  like  to  see  beam  available* 

Oeoar  Cohen:  Z would  suggest  that  we  are  not  going 
to  solve  most  or  the  prohlone  that  have  been  posed  here 
without  massive  federal  Aid,  and  I don't  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  we  are  not  going  to  gat  federal  money  or  that 
society  Is  not  ready  to  spend  the  money  that  Is  necessary 
on  eduoatlon*  X don't  think  society  will  be  ready  as  long 
as  vs  take  the  kind  of  attitude  that  Nr.  Bkrrlshas  taken. 


especially  vlth  the  kind,  at  "WLlltcwn"  ha  slipped  us 
last  night  about  the  imeaployneut  rate* 

Z’d  like  to  refer  to  16%  Snow's  connects  on 
equality  of  opportunity  and  add  a dimension.  He  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a difference  between  a weak  and 
a strong  position  on  equality  within  a school  systen 
and  the  theory  of  compensatory  education  is  beli£ 
Increasingly  accepted*  The  Hew  fork  School  System  is 
one  in  which  the  Principle  has  been  accepted*  How  I 
would  suggest  that  there  night  be  a theory  of  coopensa- 
tory  education  as  between  school  systsas* 

Mfc*  Vernon  spends  $850  per  student.  Hew  fork  $90, 
Hew  Rochelle  $1,000,  but  St*  Louis  spends  $350#  is 
a great  differential* 

Whether  these  figures  are  exact  or  not,  I think 
we  will  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  a very  substantial 
difference  in  the  financial  resources  that  axe  aadt  avail- 
abl£  to  the  educational  systsps  in  various  cities*  Axe 
we  satisfied  with  this  situation  and  should  there  not  be 
an  effort  to  xeduoe  tax  expenses  if  we  are  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  not  only  within  each  syatea  but 
between  system? 

Henan  Long:  Mr*  (Salman,  I tblek  this  discuss- 
ion this  afternoon  leads  us  a step  farther  than  we  have 
been,  if  X nabs  the  right  deductions* 

I think  Mr*  Rossi  is  saying  in  effect  that  the 
basio  way  to  change  all  of  this  and  to  provide  equality 
of  opportunity  is  to  alliitmte  tbs  lower  class  and  all  that 
this  aeons*  Without  considering  how  this  anwoth  task  gets 
to  be  undertaken,  it  certainly  leads  to  the  next  set  of 
considerations  and  that  is  lowsr  dess  in  the  (felted  States 
today  almost  is  synooyaous  with  Hfcgro*  Bow  do  you  detract 
the  eleasnt  of  race  froa  the  context  of  class?  Race  is  a 
daponie  eleasnt  in  the  persistence,  of  ocoocntration  of 
Hbgros  in  the  lowsr  dess* 

If  one  asks  this  question,  then  we  axe  led  to  asks 
how  do  you  deal  with  the  peculiar  and  chronio  and  diffi- 
cult eleasnt  of  race  In  providing  broader  ecoooale  equality 
of  eduoatlonal  opportunity? 


ffell*  you  say  we  do  it  lifae  we  are  beilnnlne 

^ be«ln  *V  ^segregating  the  school 
systems.  well,  hew  are  we  desegregating  the  school 

^«tc«i6?  Then  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  various  devices 

*3^ixxr?lir6d  *°  now— bussing;,  special  aids,  and 
whstmot.  Then  because  we  aren*t  satisfied  with  these 
spe^al  reproaches  to  the  racial  aspect,  we  are  driven 

Y>  the  sets  of  questions  which  are  raised  by  the  first 
discussant* 


X an  not  sure  that  these  questions  that  you 
raise,  however,  are  the  crucial  jpttloM  for  research, 

1*  tufiy  to  ®S?WKS9  COT  SffCTtS  to  irteryfiffl  am 
farther*  And  I an  not  sure  whether  research,  into 
Vucthor  different  combinations  of  proportions  of  lower** 
e3aM  rc  Mpgro  children  under  vaxylxg  conditions  of 
arrangasnts  within  classes,  or  shoools,  or  tracks,  or 

'Cerent  type*  at  taaeUag,  or  under 
types  of  teaching  methods,  or  a different  type 
or  xea^ng  approach,  is  going  to  advance  us  nuch  farther, 

<#>sermticns  seen  prowlsing;  he  Is  . suggesting 
turn  our  direction  away  fren  results—thls  naans  quantltd- 
tive  measurements  of  achievement  as  such— into  what  happens 
inthe  process,  because  we  any  stand  to  loom  auoh  acre 
^ I an  more  excited  therefore  b*r  this  kind  of 

...  5222i*  x*  woulA  »««a  to  me  that  nothing  that 

011  °*  us  has  said  today  would  of  ary  avail  if 
thare^iwre  no  ptoea  la  African  society  tv  Saexoet  above  - 
a»  16.  Oat'a  a prohla.  whieh,  at  least  a*  I wrote  my 

SKS-m1"'6!?  “i3*  Md  ■rtd:  l*olc,  the  problan  of 
legislating  and  enforcing  equality  of  opportunity  for 

reeldenoe  and  the  like,  that's  a separate 
JWManj  it's  a massive  problem,  but  it's  one  which  l»e 
to  be  solved  and  needs  intensive  thinking-through  of  its 

own# 


w can  do  right  now  is  to  employ  our  old- 
fashioned  legal  mechanism  to  make  sure  that  at  least 
wa  get  soot  conformity  behavior  under  sene  circumstances, 
where  we  can  oatch  the  crlmiml.  * 


&*fc  certainly  I think  what*  vt  are  addressing 
oureelves  here  to  new  isi  how  do  we  prepare  a new 
generation  of  Negro  and  other  Icmer-claas  children  to 


o 
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naet  the  opportunities  which  we  hope  are  goir«  to  be 
ovailAhle  to  them  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  from  now? 

Kathing  is  much  more  disappointing  than  the 
numerous  indidents  which  I have  heard  of.  Civil 
Rights  Ccesaissian  after  Civil  Rights  Cocrelssioa  argu- 
ing desperately  with  department  stores  and  other  firms 
and  sayings  will  you  please  hire  a fiegro?  And  they 
say,  finally.  >es,  and  then  they  can't  find  one.  It 
seems  to  ea  that's  "tea  situation  we  don't  want  to  he  in 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now. 

Of  course,  that's  not  the  answer, 

Mr.  Rossi  stated  that  we  ought  to  take  it  upon 
ourselves,  by  interventions  and  whatever  legal  apparatus 
we  have,  to  make  lower-class  kids  middle-classi  he 
argued  that  they  don't  like  themselves  and  we  don't  life 
them.  The  evidence  for  that,  I guess,  is  undehatable. 

Nevertheless,  I completely  disagree  with  the 
conclusion,  because  I think  it  Ignores  the  fact  that 
tkc  self-hatred  is  a result  of  what  our  being  what  we 
are  makes  of  what  they  are.  It  isn't,  I think,  so 
much  a matter  of  avoiding  rooanfeieiring  tbs  poor  tot 
is  the  danger.  It's  more  a matter  that  I cermet,  after 
43  years  of  life,  romanticize  the  American  mSMle-clase 
at  all,  whatsoever. 

2tat  we  forget,  I think,  tot  we  are  making  all 
of  ijbese  suggestioim«-thougix  Rossi  didn't  forget  it, 
within  the  context  of  compulsion.  Ne  ere  suggesting, 
with  the  interventions  and  with  tfcw  use  of  Ben  Blosa's 
good  results  and  Justifying  the  interventions  at  an 
increasingly  jxnt  age,  that  there  is  to  be  no  alterative 
to  growth  through  the  Amur ton  midto-clhsg  patera  and 

!S  SSL?  wM>ited  ^ sota&s  and  through  the  kinds 
of  behaviors  that  Mr.  Beutsch  ftsntlonod  as  cucuriog  when 
more  humane  techniques  are  m&i  available  to  teach arm* 

I want  to  suggest,  hsmmj?,  tot  for  «^rteia  k5Ms 

high  to  a lesser 

out  still  to  soma  extent,  alasantery  schools,  sa^  awft& 
Biacas.  The  mttilmm  is  related  precisely  to  to  n&flflls-. 


R.  MflMf  1ft*  '* 


class  characteristics  --though  that's  an  over-gen- 
eral  terra—that  ve  say  characterize  what  we  would 
now  want  to  be  the  only  path  to  self-realication^ar 
economic  success. 


This  is  very  ouch  related  to  the  question  of 
bureaucratization  and  of  an  open  society.  Cbe  of  the 
crowning  things  that  makes  our  bureaucracies  behave  as 
they  do  and  become  oppressive,  as  they  do,  is  their 
constant  need  for  caution,  what  I night  call  the  Jules 
insifrer  effect,  the  fleet  that  your  status  never  is 
settled.  I think  we  should  be  aware  that  we  are 
unking  some  strong  recommendations  for  not  merely  the 
supplanting  of  a certain  kind  of  character  structure 

“J?  5*  ltefentel  romanticizing  it  but  for 
supplanting  it  by  another  that  I don't  think  can  be 
defended,  even  by  romanticizing  it.  We  are  also  proposing 
to  extend  the  use  of  legal  apparatus  and  compulsion  in 
order  to  do  it  through  what  seems  to  be  quite  a massive 
praoess  of  anticipated  intervention. 

Rossis  It  seems  to  ne  that  before  you  can  run 
you  have  to  leara  how  to  walk;  and  before  you  can  transcend 
the  middle-class  you  have  to  go  through  it,  and  maybe  there 

"111  Stick  to  you  on  you-  journey 
through  this  bubble  gum  that  is  America,  but  certainly  ve 
have  to  go  through  the  bubble  gum  in  order  at  least  to 
cave  some  of  the  flavor  adhere  to  us. 


. . _ * 301  filing  to  say  something  to  you  in  terms  of  this 
wisoTuiness  of  nice  orderly  research  goal-setting  and 
priority  -establishment  in  terms  of  the  extraordinarily 
unrealistic  image  that  you  have  of  the  nature  of  the  Ifegro 
revolution. 


t All  of  you  hove  competed  Baldwin  and  perhaps 

written  him  off  as  a vinegared-perfused  variety  of  his 
race.  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  nature  of  Ifegro  anger  in 
the  eyes  of  little  children  and  adolescents  as  well  as  their 
parents  is  such  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  degrees  of 
violence  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  last  sunmei'8 
eruptive  propositions  in  the  slums  was  a mild,  trdiA  forecast. 
And  to  assume  under  those  circumstances,  >ferty{Deutach),  that 
your  research  will  be  kept  captive  and  released  in  such 
exactly  statistically  •determined  increments  for  application 
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1b  to  live  In  an  illusion  of  the  nature  of  the 
revolution  that  we  face, 

You  complained  to  me  a year  ago  that  material 
that  you  were  Boat  urnrll  ilng,  because  of  Its  tentative- 
ness to  introduce  into  your  carefully-conditioned 
nursery  schools  us a being  purloined  and  put  into  use 
by  practitioners  who  had  no  concept  of  its  basis  nor 
any  philosophic  understanding  of  why  it  cane  to  be. 

And  I am  saying  to  you  that  this  is  going  to  happen, 
that  in  times  of  revolution  the  one  ingredient  that 
is  perpetually  missing  is  time. 


And  I a a also  saying  that  this  lovely  and 
essentially  academic  structuring  of  a four-soale  inter- 
vention procedure  is  not  going  to  take  place  in  a nice 
orderly  pedantic  one,  two,  three,  four  order  of  prior- 
itise. All  of  these  things  are  going  to  be  massively 
attempted,  and  some  of  them  are  going  to  produce  sobs 
massive  failures. 

We  are  living  in  a temporary  peacetime.  We 
seem  to  have  quickly  forgotten  the  nature  of  the  riots 
of  last  summer,  and  I am  anticipating  that  come  warm 
weather  this  spring  we  will  see  warfare  in  our  streets 
and  eruptiveness  politically  on  the  part  of  the  Hegre 
population  and  demands  on  education  tint  are  going 
to  transcend  nice  orderly  procedures*  And  we  are 
going  to  see  a pumping  of  billions  of  dollars,  because 
the  perpetual  American  answer  to  trouble  is  to  spend 
money. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

Henry  Dyer 


I have  five  minutes  to  work  off  ay  tensions,  especially  after 
Martin  Mayer' s remarks  last  night  about  tests  and  the  rage  about  teats 
end  scientism  and  education*  £ could  spend  the  whole  five  minutes 
defending  myself  against  the  methodology  of  measurement  that  Martin 
has  created*  It's  the  mythology  of  the  evilsjjf  measurement  es  he 
sees  it  today,  which  is  only  not  quite  as  baoas  the  mythology  of 
the  miracles  of  measurement  that  used  to  dominate  the  scene  thirty 
years  ago* 

I was  Impressed  last  night  with  the  discussion  on  the  confusion 
about  the  definition  of  whet  was  meant  by  equality  in  education,  and 
was  impressed  by  Sidney  Hook's  definition  of  equality  in  education 
being  equality  of  concern*  And  it  seams  to  me  that  equality  of 
concern,  as  it  relates  to  the  problem  that  is  being  discussed 
tonight,  means  meeting  the  pupil  where  he  is  with  what  he  has  to 
offer  end  doing  the  best  you  can  for  him* 

In  other  words,  it  means  paying  attention  to  individual 
differences.  How,  there  Are  two  kinds  of  things  that  become  barriers 
to  paying  adequate  attention  to  individual  differences*  One  set  of 
difficulties  has  to  do  with  ths  fact  that  teachers,  administrators  and 
others  don't  really  understand  individual  differences,  and  this,  I 
taka  it,  arises  from  four  kinds  of  superstitions. 

One  kind  of  superstition  is  the  superstition  that  intelligence 
is  genetically  determined*  As  you  talk  to  the  people  in  the  schools 
they  still  think  that  the  I.Q,  is  unalterable,  that  there  la  nothing 
you  can  do  about  it,  that  the  whole  pattern  of  growth  of  the  in- 
dividual is  determined  at  birth*  If  you  have  read  Sam  Kirk's  paper 
you  know  he  identifies  three  sources  of  differences:  ths  genetic, 
the  pre-natal,  and  the  post-natal*  I don't  know  if  anybody  has 
ever  yet  discovered  how  much  of  the  variance  in  any  particular  charac- 
teristic can  be  traced  to  any  one  of  these  three,  or  how  you  partition 
the  variance  over  these  three* 
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But  om  thing  w do  know  It  that  whtn  you  «re  faced  with 
«n  individual  studant  and  you  bava  to  make  up  your  mind  wfaara  ha 
ttanda  in  this  multl-dlmenslonal  tpaca  of  abilities,  Interests, 
and  charactaristica  of  various  kinds,  you  don't  know  to  what 
extant  hit  position  in  this  tpaca  it  determined  by  hit  genet,  by 
hit  pre-natal  environment,  and  by  hit  post-natal  environment*  It's 
impossible  to  disentangle  this  for  the  individual,  and  I think  this 
it  a point  that  it  not  always  recognised  even  by  people  who  are 
trying  to  be  intelligent  about  this* 

A second  kind  of  superstition  it  that  intelligence  it  uni- 
dimensional*  We  still  talk  very  glibly  about  the  Z*Q*  as  though 
it  meant  something*  We  know  that  intelligence,  huaaa  ability, 
human  functioning  is  multi-dimensional*  We  haven't  discovered  all 
the  dimensions  yet,  but  ve  know  in  general  terms  that  it  is  multi- 
dimensional and  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  that  way  to  be  dealt 
with  intelligently* 

Then  there  is  the  current  superstition  which  I think  has 
been  reinforced  by  work  that  has  bean  quoted  several  times  at  this 
conference,  namely,  Benjamin  Bloom'  s*boofc  on  the  fact  that  the  pattern 
of  growth,  the  level  of  intelligence,  the  level  of  coping  is  set  by 
the  age  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight*  Bloom's  data  are  very  interest- 
ing* They  ere  all  correlational  data,  all  based  on  the  given,  on 
what  we  have*  They  say  nothing  about  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
vention at  a higher  level  whore,  let's  say,  at  age  ten,  or  fifteen, 
or  even  twenty,  where  you  might  be  able  to  effect  great  changes, 
if  you  could  find  the  techniques,  if  you  really  understood  the 
dynamics  of  the  way  people  develop  and  function* 

I really  get  worried  when  I hear  people  quoting  these  findings 
so  glibly,  so  complacently  at  this  point*  It's  the  seat  kind  of 
complacency  we  had  thirty  years  ago  when  we  were  resting  on  the 
notion  that  the  I*Q*  measured  native  intelligence* 

There  is  a fourth  superstition  that  Sam  takes  up  in  his 
paper  and  I imagine  will  cause  considerable  discussion*  Be  believes 
that  you  can  achieve  remedial  treatment  by  attention  to  symptoms; 
that  you  do  not  bava  to  go  into  soma  kind  of  depth  therapy  in  order 
to  achieve  correction,  change,  to  bring  a parson  into  where  he 
should  be*  I agree  with  him,  but  I think,  however,  that  there  may  be 
many  who  won't* 

Thera  are  other  practical  matters  that  Interfere  with  the 
paying  of  attention  to  Individual  differences  — three,  primarily* 
Even  though  we  recognise  the  differences,  even  though  we  can  maature 
them  to  some  fairly  accurate  extent,  we  still  don't  know  what  to  do 

* Bloom,  Benjamin,  STABILITY  AM)  CHANCE  IN  HUMAN  CHARACTERISTICS, 

New  York,  Wiley  & Sons,  *964* 


•bout  than*  We  a me  ftill  arguing  about  ability  grouping,  bcao- 
ganaoua  grouping  of  various  kinds*  Kirk's  papar  cites  35  different 
methods  of  coping  with  tbs  problem  of  individual  diffarancas  and 
yat  nooa  of  then  has  bean  adequately  tasted*  Ua  don't  know  boa 
they  work,  bow  wall  they  would  develop,  bow  wall  they'd  work  in 
improving  the  seed ante  ecbleveneat  of  studasts*  tfa  know  even 
lass  about  what  their  side-effects  nay  be  on  students,  tbs  enotional 
affects,  the  social  affects,  and  so  on* 

lha  primary  tactical  problem,  it  seams  to  me,  is  that  of 
course  we  know  that  wa  can  bring  about  genuine  correction,  genuine 
remediation  if  wa  can  spend  the  time,  if  wa  can  gat  the  experts 
on  the  job  to  do  it*  fhe  prebias  is,  wa  are  act  producing  tha 
experts*  Instead,  we  ere  still  looking  for  methods  by  which  the 
cltserocs  teacher  can*  deal  with  the  problems  of  individual 
differences* 

Finally,  there  it  a paradox  in  this  situation*  Whenever  you 
talk  about  individual  differences,  yon  are  talking  shout  comparing 
people  with  one  another,  and  comparisons  are  odious*  Ibis  is  part 
of  tha  problem  of  the  tension,  the  frustration,  the  thing  that 
produces  tha  difference  in  the  class  conflict,  sociologically* 
let,  unless  we  compere,  we  can't  even  highlight  the  individual 
differences  that  we  oust  highlight  if  we  ere  going  to  deal  with 
them*  This  is  the  kind  of  paradox  out  of  which  Z just  don't  know 
the  way* 
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SUPPLBlEKTAiff  COtffiHTS 


by 

Sarsuel  A.  Kirk 


I agree  with  Prof.  Book  that  oquallty  of  education 
is  s acral  question  sad  implies  equality  of  opportunity, 
not  identity  of  school  offerings.  X think  we  have  to 
differentiate  between  equality  of  abilities  and  equality 
of  opportunity. 

I mentioned  in  ay  paper  that  all  children,  with  the 
exception  of  identical  twins,  are  biologically  unequal. 

But  Rumford  Bremer  told  as  that  was  wrong,  too,  because 
there  are  soae  differences  in  identical  twins  in  eoae 
aspects. 

Martin  Mayer  raised  the  question  whether  Prof. 

Hook  would  give  equal  opportunity  to  a Rockefeller  and 
a slum  child.  My  point  of  view  is  yes,  provided  you 
started  at  age  one.  It  would  be  different  if  we  asked 
the  question  starting  at  age  twenty.  But  I see  no 
reason  in  this  country  why  a child  in  t her  slums  shouldn't 
have  equal  opportunity  with  a governor  and  everything 
that  a Rockefeller  would  have  because  of  the  accident  of 
birth.  And  if  we  an  going  to  talk  about  equality  of 
opportunity,  we  would  have  to  talk  about  equality  at  a 
very  early  age  and  not  at  a later  age. 

All  of  us  know  that  our  children  particularly 
have  great  advantages  over  the  children  in  the  slums 
prisArlly  because  of  the  accident  of  birth.  My  major 
thesis  in  this  paper  is  that  our  mass  selection  and  mass 
•ducat i-'i  techniques  cause  us  to  discriminate  against 
indivl  ill  children  who  do  not  fit  the  range  we  cell 
average,  even  tbouy  4a  e wide  range.  This  has 
resulted  in  devlat  ^preaches  to  the  education  of 

might  be  conslaeted  a minority  group,  tH>  deviating 
individual. 
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In  che  field  of  health  we  havs  established  hospitals 
for  ths  sick;  v»  haven't  established  hospittls  for  the  well. 
These  that  require  deviating  attention,  remediation,  tutoring, 
counseling,  or  what  have  you,  in  the  school  are  probably 
the  so-called  sick  individuals  in  our  school  system,  for 
which  we  have  not  provided  in  education  as  we  have  provided 
in  health. 

Dr.  Taylor  criticised  our  selection  procedures  in 
colleges  and  he  was  criticised  for  criticising.  But  it  is 
true  that  we  have  selection  standards  that  are  rather  uni- 
foza  for  everybody,  regardless  of  what  area  they  are  going 
in,  and  we  are  thereby  tasking  a great  number  of  mistakes, 
rejecting  a great  number  of  students  that  could  make  a 
contribution  in  our  society. 

Possibly  the  best  opportunity  to  develop  intelligence 
of  children  is  at  a young  age.  I tried  to  say  sero  to 
three,  and  stated  very  specifically  that  it  was  a good  guess, 
because  I think  it's  very  difficult  to  prove  a point  like 
that.  Bloom  says  one  to  four,  sero  to  four«  I think  there 
is  setae  evidence  that  the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  age  scale, 
the  better  chance  we  have  of  improving  this  multi-dimensional 
intellectual  function.  This  may  also  be  controversial. 

We  have  children  with  all  kinds  of  disabilities  and 
our  tendency  is  to  throw  them  out  or  let  them  drop  out  of 
school,  not  that  they  are  defective  in  all  areas,  but 
defective  in  certain  areas. 

We  have  a tendency  in  school  and  in  other  areas  to 
classify  people.  We  have  taxonomies.  During  the  war  we 
classified  people  into  Grade  1,  2,  3 and  5.  If  they  were  in 
Grade  5 or  Class  5,  they  all  fit  into  the  same  mould,  as  if 
a classification  for  a group  really  fits  the  classification 
of  an  individual.  But  professionally  we  have  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  by  labeling  people  with  s name,  to  we  call  them 
dull,  smart,  average,  neurotic,  schisophrenic,  or  if  we  are 
not  quits  sure  they  are  schisophrenic,  we  will  call  them  pre- 
schisophrenic,  so  that  if  they  don't  become  schisophrenic,  we 
haven't  made  a mistake.  But  as  long  as  we  give  a label,  we 
seem  to  be  satifled,  and  this  classification  jargon  seems 
to  give  us  a great  deal  of  satisfaction.  Possibly  it  reduces 
the  tension  of  professional  ignorance  by  giving  a lab&l. 


W«  think  we  hm  utitliid  tU  ywgiatwl  requiraneots  o f 
oar  position  by  classification. 

I think  that  if  no  art  to  talk  about  equality  of 
•ducation  we  will  have  to  art  nod  our  school#  to  enccnpass 
all  o£  thaaa  probiane  cod  not  tha  ooaa  that  axa  easy.  And 
the  fact  that  ooaa  of  thaaa  ara  wary  difficult  and  beyond 
tha  acopa  of  our  present  natboda  of  tasting  or  oar  present 
methods  of  mediation  does  not  allow  us  to  throw  tha  child 
out  or  go  to  aonathlng  that1#  a little  easier  tO  dOs 
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DISCUSSION 


by 

Fritz  Redl 


I'm  listed  on  your  menu  as  a sociologist  from  Wayne  State  University.  Will 
you  please  tax-exempt  my  sociology  department  from  having  anything  to  do  with  me? 

I love  them  all;  but  X am  not  a sociologist  $ I'm  not  in  the  department;  and  don't 
pin  me  on  them.  They  are  innocent  of  anything  I‘m  going  to  say  from  now  on  in. 

If  you  ask  me  what  I am,  I have  several  identities  — I have  an  identity 
crisis  in  my  old  age.  I'm  an  interdesciplinary  alley-rat  from  way  back,  and  at 
the  moment  I will  talk  today  primarily  in  a coefbined  role  as  clinician  and  edu- 
cator, hopefully  not  totally  unaware  of  some  of  the  things  we  learned  and  stole 
from  sociology  and  anthropology  and  these  fields  in  the  meantime. 

However,  you  are  lucfcy  I'm  not  a sociologist  because  if  I were,  I now  would 
give  you  hell.  I would  walk  out  of  this  room,  because  you  are  a no-good  bunch  of 
so-and-sos.  What  you  do  with  the  concept  of  the  slum  child  is  incredible.  What 
are  you  constructing  here? 

tThfeite  ifi  a^Stereotype  developing  which  you  would  not  allow  in  your  own  disci- 
pline for  five  minutes . The  slum  child  all  of  a sudden  is  a mixture  between  a 
mascot-stereotype  and  a scapegoat-stereotype . They  are  all  the 


same;  they  are  all  Ignorant,  dumb,  uninterested,  aggressive,  hostile,  not  even 
rcafclng  a difference  between  active  hostility  and  passively  strong  hostility, 
which  is  so  clear  and  obvious  in  many  of  them,  not  complaining  of  those  who 
are  so  docile  that  the  fools  don’t  even  rebel  against  the  mess  they  are  in 
and  even  3,ec  this  miserable  teaching  and  impossible  situation  which  they  are 
put  in  happen,  and  even  say  thank  you  afterwards. 

You  talk  only  about  the  slum  area  child.  What  about  the  child  of  the 
upper  upper  classes?  Don’t  you  find  as  many  nincompoops  and  dopes  there? 

Don’t  you  find  some  of  these  kids'*  aggression  more  intolerable,  even  though 
the  Old  Man  pays  for  the  car  which  the  kid  wrecked"  so  the  kid  didn't  end  up 
in  jail? 

So  I am  really  upset  about  the  danger  which  we  are  in  because  as  a 
result  of  the  poverty  jag  we  are  on,  suddenly  we  have  to  create  new  stereotypes 
because  they  are  comfortable. 

The  problem,  of  course,  of  discussing  a paper  within  a short  time, 
especially  of  that  many  issues,  is  a big  one.  And,  therefore,  let  me  give 
you  a menu;  I will  only  pick  a few  things,  and  some  of  those  wnich  I wanted 
to  pick  you  already  took  care  of  anyway,  and  that  means  I will  talk  about 
three  happinesses,  three  concerns,  and  one  indecent  question. 

Three  happinesses  about  Sam’s  paper.  Happiness  No.  1:  Happiness  is 

if  somebody  puts  bis  finger  on  implementational  psychopathy  in  its  worst 
form.  And  by  implementational  psychopathy  I mean  a state  of  our  society  in 
which  we  are  terribly  ambitious,  that  everybody  is  the  finest  and  the  best, 
but  we  don't  give  a damn  whether  there  is  enough  of  it  to  go  around,  whether 
there  is  enough  of  it  to  go  around,  whether  there  is  enough  of  it  in  the  area 
where  it  is  needed  most  and/or  whether  whatever  we  say  we  are  doing  is  really 
implemented,  knowing  what  should  go  into  it.  Once  we  have  a little  bit  of  a 
flimsy  project,  we  forget  them  and  suddenly  say  we  've  got  to  he  realistic  and 
confuse  prostitution  with  compromise,  and  all  of  a sudden  we  think  we  have 
this  little  project  here,  this  little  project  there,  so  everything  is  fine 
and  dandy,  we  already  have  the  best  in  our  country,  we  have  the  best. 

We  are  an  underdeveloped  country  in  Education.  The  paper  pushes  in  the 
direction  Of  pointing  this  out.  We  already  know  we  want  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  know  what  kind  of  disturbance  we  have.  We  even  know  something  about  the 
projects  needed,  what  obey  Bhould  be  like,  the  best  ones,  how  many  we  need, 
where  they  should  be;  her.;  nary  children  are  not  even  counted  — waiting  lines 
that  will  never  get  ir  to  them.  Are  we  talking  about  that? 

There  are  many  points  in  Kirk's  paper  where  this  is  stated,  but  he 
stops  with  the  little  ones  and  doesn’t  go  beyond  that  because  he  could  point 
out  exactly  the  similar  kind  of  thing  with  the  older  ones,  where  it  gets  worse 
and  worse.  It  is  also  my  impression  that  many  of  the  things  we  say  new  we  cannot 
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change  when  children  get  oiler 
for  instance,  about  some  of  tiro 
never  be  treated  'because  nobody 
treat  them. 


a re  identical  with  vb&t  w*  used  to  say, 
®chl«ophrsaics  we  previously  thought  could 
ever  produced  the  situation  where  you  can 


You're  got  a set-up  which  is  mo  re  than  « M spake -pit  lv  Then  some  of 
them  become  treatable,  and  yea  can't  say  it’e  isitraaiable  just  because  we 

forget  that  we  haven’t  got  what  we  pretend  ve  need  and  keep  our  iiouth  shut 

about  it . 


The  second  point  iss  H&ppto/sss  is  if  somebody  finally  gets  specific 
at  last.  In  clinical  jargon  vt*  have  a way  of  talking  about  the  «M©tional3y- 
disturbed,  which  is  about  the  most  nonsensical  ter©  I ever  bear'd  is  my  life. 
Tfhen  we  get  mad  at  the  clinical  guys,  wo  say  something  Xika,  aft  sir  all,  there 
are  certain  skills  which  h&yr*  to  be  learned,  there  is  a learning  process, 
there  are  cognitive  processes,  and  they  are  important  too.  And  then  we  talk 
in  general  about  cognitive  processes  until  the  kids  are  blue  in  the  face,  and 
we  don’t  know  what  we  are  talking  about  any  more. 


How  Sam  becomes  much  more  specific,  and -while  I don’t  necessarily  buy 
the  details  or  what  kind  of  subf unction  you  can  analyse  the-  cognitive 
processes  in,  which  kids  must  bo  helped  on,  the  mere  fact  that  he  begins  to 
get  very  specific  about  it  is  one  thing  which  makes  me  very  happy,  Indeed. 

lau  sometimes  get  specific  in  breaking  down  research  concepts.  That’s 
fine  and  easy  and  dandy  and  important,  but  to.  xe  moment  we  ta^k  about  what 
we  do  with  kids  to  the  active  situation  vc  get  very  general  and  we  get  the  <• 
community  support  for  sc^xietliing,  globally,  and  then  the  people  who  are  confronted 
with  the  multiplicity  of  behavior  to  one  hour  with  a bunch/ of  even  five  kids 
do  not  have  a chance  to  really  analyze  to  detail  what  the  thinking  disturbance 
looks  like,  what  does  the  kid  do,  whatever  toils,  and  this  is  a problem  just 
as  much  in  the  clinical  field  as  it  is  to  the  field  of  learning. 


The  third  happiness  is  if  somebody  finally  takes  group  compos  it  lone 
seriously,  more  so  than  just  giving  lip  service  to  it.  Now,  Sam  diu  it  in 
part  in  & negative  way  by  showing  how  all  the  stereotypes  of  what  kind  of 


groups  can  you  make  up  if  you  make  stereotyped  designations  of  what  is  d: 
tufbance,  how  that  doesn’t  work,  and  there  are  35  on  his  list,  and  it  is 

^ **Vl If)  n AaMi 4*  i/  ^ ^ ^ 
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obvious  something  more  is  needed. 


The  real  question  for  somebody  is  not  only  he m can  we  categorize  groups 
of  disturbances  and  say,  here  is  toe  deaf , to*5.?  blind,  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
the  schisophrenic,  the  this  or  that,  but  how  can  we  then  put  live  people  together 
in  a group  tout  becomes  a workable  group  *«  and  here  he  points  in  the  direction. 
He  has  no  chance  to  go  into  detail  — it  would  be  a different  paper  — but  toe 
clmllenge  is  quite  obvious  to  me.  " 
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Here  ve  are  way  behind  because  most  of  the  concepts  of  a so-cs,lled 
homogeneous  group  are  still  rather  primitive , What  do  you  mean  homogeneous , 
anyway?  Is  it  homogeneous  by  the  color  of  eyes,  as  heterogeneous  as  possible 
by*  the  feet  lengths  or  what?  and  the  question  is  not,  are  they  or  aren’t 
they.  The  question  is,  which  type  of  mixture  can  I buy  with  how  much 
deviation  in  it  in  a given  group  right  now  and  still  msfce  a go  of  it?  For 
that  question  we  have  far  fewer  answers  . This  is  a very  strong  challenge 
wliich  he  didn’t  exploit  more  as  he  could  have,  had  he  had  more  time  or 
space. 


Group  composition  is  essential  and  the  question  whither  a given  bunch 
of  kids  is  workable  or  not  has  something  to  do  with  not  how  similar  they  are 
but  in  which  areas  can  you.  afford  to  have  the  relatively  less  similar,  in 
which  areas  do  they  have  to  be  similar  or  else  you  can’t,  and  in  which  areas 
can  you  have  a wide  range  of  differences  and  still  make  a go  of  it,  provided 
the  group  is  small  enough,  you  are  well  enough  implemented  with  enough  material, 
space,  teacher  ability,  and  so  forth,  and  that  makes  a hell  of  a difference. 

The  same  group  can  be  workable  under  one  set  of  conditions  and  not  under  others . 

We  tend  to  take  for  granted  that  we  Live  in  a mass  education  situation. 
You  cannot  do  justice  to  quality  and  equality  education  if  it  remains  mass 
education  . That’s  already  a contradictory  adjective. 

On  the  other  bend , the  alternative  is  not  one  tutor  or  governess  for 
each  child;  the  Alternative  is  the  kind  of  group  composition  that  is  workable, 
acl  we  know  more  about  it  than  we  practice,  but  we  still  kno*  less  about  it 
than  we  ought  to. 

Now  about  my  three  concerns . Number  one:  somewhere,  not  in  what  he 

says  but  in  the  illustrations  he  uses  there  ie  a faint  odor  of  a dead  horse  — 
beaten.  And  by  that  I mean  somewhere  behind  what  he  says  looms  the  idea  that 
there  is  a discrepancy  between  psychiatry  on  the  one  hand,  and  cognitive 
learning  and  helping  people  with  their  actual  skills,  on  the  other.  We  are 
beyond  that. 

Many  disturbances  in  learning  are  clearly  exactly  what  you  said  — 
disturbances  in  learning  and  we  need  to  know  much  more  about  them.  Tnere  is 
a place  fo”  remedial  tutoring  way  beyond  what  we  are  using  in  this  coup  cry,  and 
by  this  I mean  not  only  cognitive  but  many  other  things  in  it,  and  we  are  not 
making  enough  use  of  It. 

A second  concern  I have  about  the  paper  is  a question.  Why  hang  onto 
seme  of  the  obsolete  concepts, especially  in  the  original  distorted  forms  in 
which  psychiatrists,  clinicians  and  mental  hygiene  people  popularized  them? 

They,  themselves , never  believed  them. 

For  instance,  the  concept  of  symptom.  In  some  of  the  places  you  operate 
with  a concept  of  symptom  which  I could  buy';  in  some  places  something  is 
smuggled  in  here  which  is  a totally  obsolete  concept  of  a symptom.  For 


0 


instance,  you  make  the  point,  ie  nailbiting  a symptom?  By  the  way,  there  are 
Plenty  of  naif-biters  in  the  room,  I observed  and,  of  course,  as  adultHe 

have,a  Y°aderful  — we  just  smoke  cigars  and  we  go  like  this,  and  finally 

we  stand  here  or  we  chew  up  the  pipe-stems.  Why  would  you  cure  people  of 
that?  just  wait  until  they  are  allowed  to  smoke,  that’s  all. 

What  can  a poor  kid  do?  He  can't  do  anything  if  he  needs  to  hav*» 
some  muscular  machinery  going  because  he's  bored  stiff  or  tense.  What  is 
more  normal  than  that?  Why  call  it  a symptom?  Or  call  it  a symptom,  and 
then  let  s raise  the  question,  symptom  of  what? 


^ 8 assume  I have  a kid  in  a big  classroom,  an  exam,  one  of  them 
rinally  gets  mad  for  some  reason,  he  takes  his  paper,  crumples  it  up,  throws 
XT-down,  runs  out,  and  slams  the  door.  What's  that  a symptom  of?  Of  course, 
it  s symptomatic  behavior.  First  of  all,  it  may  be  a symptom  that  the  kid 
hates  my  guts.  Maybe  it's  a symptom  that  the  kid  has  no  chance  to  rebel 
against  his  father.  The  only  chance  he  has  to  rebel  is  against  a comfortable 
teacher  who  likes  him  anyway,  so  it  won’t  be  too  dangerous.  Maybe  that’s  a 
symptom.  Maybe  it’s  a symptom  that  five  kids  gave  him  finger-signs  and  said 
something  about  his  sister,  and  finally  he  had  had  it,  and  rather  than  have 

a temper  tantrum  for  which  he  would  be  sent  to  the  principal  and  paddled, 
he  gets  out.  ’ 


Maybe  it’s  a symptom  of  the  fact  that  he  is  desperate  and  close  to 
crying  and  he  can't  afford  to  cry  --  the  group  code  is  against  it  • - so 
he  better  get  out  fast.  Maybe  he  waited  too  long  to  go  to  the  John  and  by 
now*  he  better  run  out  fast,  and  after  he  is  out  of  the  door  the  wind  comes 
and  slams  the  door.  Maybe  that’s  what  the  symptom  is. 

Let’s  raise  the  question,  symptom  of  what?  And  let’s  not  come  around  and 
say  I cured  throwing  down  papers  and  running  out  by  simply  teaching  the  kid 
how  to  walk  in  and  out  of  the  room.  For  some  kids  teaching  him  when  to  go  to  the 
time  wil1  be  enough.  For  other  kids  that  is  rot  the  answer.  They  need 
something  else,  and  the  two  are  entirely  different  cases.  They  have  nothing 
-m  common  except  the  chance  factor  that  they  picked  the  same  behavior  to  solve 
whatever  problem  bothered  them  at  the  moment.  There  is  only  a coincidence 
of  behavioral  similarity  which  is  directly  dictated  by  the  situation  rather 

than  by  the  kid’s  pathology  or  psychology,  to  begin  with,  and  that's  all  they 
have  in  common. 


Now  we  ccme  around  and  suddenly  say  that’s  a symptom,  let’s  treat  the 
symptom.  And  now  we  pick  any  bunch  of  kids , and  for  some  of  then  it  will  sro 
away  because  that  was  all  there  was;  for  others  it  doesn’t.  And  it  doesn’t 
prove  anything  about  whether  you  can  treat  symptoms.  You  can;  treat  symptoms, 
especially  things  which  aren’t  even  symptoms.  And  why  should  you  declare  that 
any  disturbance  in  learning  is  a symptom  of  something  else?  Maybe  it’s  a • 

.as  urbance  in  learning.  The  caild  bad  the  measles  when  they  had  long  division 
or  e a as  sick  or  he  was  xn  a stupor  because  his  younger  brother  appeared  on 
cfce  scene  and  that’s  why  he  can’t  go  back  to  that.  That  may  be  all  there  is 
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to  It.  Or  by  now,  however,  he  doesn’t  know  it  because  five  years  had  passed  so, 
in  the  meantime  he'd  better  get  some  good  instruction,  plus  an  amenable  situation 
in  a small  group  in  which  he  isn’t  threatened,  where  the  teacher  doesn’t  produce 
other  fonns  of  rivals  so  the  old  trauma  is  revived.  It's  duck  soup.  That  kid 
is  going  to  learn  long  division  in  a hurry.  What’s  wrong  with  that?  That  means 
teaching  with  a lot  of  other  stuff  in  it.  No  psychiatrist  will  claim  that  this 
kid  needs  anything  but.  There  is  no  either/ or  business,  that  we  either  treat 
the  symptoms  or  we  treat  the  cause,  for  the  cause  is  always  the  emotional  dis- 
turbance. It’s  way  overdrawn.  It  isn’t  as  simple  as  that.  It's  much  more 
complex. 

The  third  concern  I have  is  for  the  traces  of  disrespect  toward  clinical 
complexity  which  shows  up  in  three  forms  • One  is  that  in  some  of  the  case 
histories  which  you  have  in  there,  which  are  called  ca  e histories,  which  look 
a little  bit  flat-chested  to  me,  in  some  of  those  case  histories,  there  is  no 
concern  about  subsurface  effect  and  side  effect.  In  any  area,  including  drug 
therapy,  we  know  how  risky  that  business  is  ana  how  something  may  disappear 
right  now  unless  we  really  know  and  check  what  else  happened  and  what  else  was 
in  it  to  begin  with.  Let's  not  be  so  clear  that  this  was  all  that  was  needed. 

And  there  is,  at  least  in  the  material  presented,  in  my  opinion,  not  enough 
evidence  that  subsurface  effects  or  side  effects  were  actually  taken  enough 
into  account  outside  the  direct  cognitive  effect  which  you  obviously  have. 

’Then  the  second  way  it  shews  is  that  I think  we  forget  sometimes  that 
one  given  kid  does  not  have  to  be  obedient  to  our  textbook  categories. 

The  kids  are  nasty.  They  don’t  read  our  books  and  then  obey  them,  and  they 
allow  themselves  to  accunulate  disease  entities  which  should  not  be  together 
in  one  package.  This  is  too  bad.  Sam  referred  to  it  very  beautifully  when 
he  mentioned  how  angry  we  get  if  children  produce  behavior  symptoms  which 
don’t  belong  together.  Either  you  oave  a neurotic  or  you  have  an  actor-outer: 
you  can’t  be  both. 

I have  a classroom  for  actar-outers  and  one  for  neurotics  and  then  that 
fcol  kid  comes  around  and  has  both.  It's  not  fair.  On  top  of  it,  which  is 
worse  — and  I’m  now  talking  from  the  nightmare  of  the  clinician  — if  you 
geu.  the  kid  into  the  psychiatric  unit,  they  send  me  a kid  with  a diagnosis 
which  is  beautiful.  The  diagnosis  fits  the  situation  very  well,  except  they 
don’t  mention  some  of  che  other  stuff  that's  in  the  kid,  which  is  more  relevant 
to  the  guy  who  is  supposed  to  teach  him  five  minutes  later.  And  if  I am  the 
attendant,  the  nurse  or  the  teacher  of  that  kid,  the  thing  I want  to  know  is 
whether  he  was  or  wasn’t  bom  with  or  without  instruments  — by  new  he  i3 
twelve  years  old  what  I want  to  know  first  is , is  that  kid  simply  happy 
having  his  pathology,  or  is  he  a skillful  manipulator  who  will  have  everybody 
in  on  the  act  in  five  minutes?  That  makes  a hell  of  a difference. 

For  instance,  I want  to  know  who  can  gc  in  the  same  cottage,  Where 
is  it,  in  "che  ca^e  history?  It’s  neither  in  the  educational  one  nor  is  it 
in  the  clinical  one. 
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So  somewhere  along  the  line  we  forget  that  no  matter  how  nicely  we 
classify  the  different  disturbances  — with  some  of  the  physical  syndromes 
we  can  sort  of  make  exaggerations,  because  once  you  are  blind,  this  one 
part  is  so  obviously  relevant  that  no  matter  what  else  there  is,  you  still 
have  clearly  this  one  to  deal  with.  And  then  you’d  better  also  come  to 
grips  with  the  rest  of  it.  But  in  the  psychological  field  it  isn’t  as 
clean  and  as  clear,  so  the  problem  is,  really,  we  sometimes  get  the  same 
kid  who  fits  into  a larger  number  of  classifications,  and  yet  we  have  to 
have  that  one  kid  as  one  person  in  a group  with  others,  and  that,  by  the 
way,  makes  the  grouping  which  you  referred  to  so  complicated  and  so  difficult 
and  where  any  one  of  those  35  listed,  nice  and  neat  administrative  devices  or 
grouping  are  obviously  not  good,  because  the  kids  collect  more  than  one  disease. 

In  the  physical  sciences  we  are  not  surprised  about  it  any  more.  It's 
perfectly  legal  to  have  a sore  foot,  heart  disease,  and  need  an  appendix  out. 

But  you  can't  now  say  this  is  too  bad,  you  are  either  an  appendix  guy  or  a 
foot  disease  guy.  I’m  sorry,  I’m  both,  and  then  the  teacher  has  .to  deal  with 
that  package  and  nob  with  the  description  of  the  disease,  and  that's  what  we 
forget,  the  guy  in  the  trenches  every  day,  that's  what  he  is  stuck  with. 

In  the  ward,  for  instance,  you  run  into  that  all  the  time.  In  one  day 
of  the  children  carefully  selected  because  of  a pre-psychotic  — your  des- 
cription is  beautiful.  If  you  say  "pre,"  we  can't  go  wrong.  If  it  is  psychotic, 
we  say  — well,  we  put  "pre".  If  he  isn’t  psychotic,  well,  we  only  said  "pre", 
so  it's  all  right.  And  that's  why  we  constaT **ly  talk  about  borderline  cases. 

In  any  psychiatric  discussion  you  hear  more  about  borderline  cases  than  cases, 
because  borderline  is  safe,  and  nobody  can  pin  it  on  you. 

It’s  not  Just  the  nastiness  of  people,  it's  a real  problem.  There  is 
a real  issue.  It  isn't  only  that  we  are  too  convenient  --  avoiding  the  names 
wouldn't  solve  the  problem.  It's  more  complex  than  that. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  same  kids  one  day  within  three  hours  may  have 
three  entirely  different  temper  tantrums.  The  first  one  is  a genuine  outburst 

pathology  for  which  he  was  sent.  All  of  a sudden  some  irrational  thing 
hit.s  aim,  and  he  blows  his  top.  Nobody  knows  what  happens . The  next  one  looks 

like  it,  so  everybody  sets  do«n  another  evidence  that  he  is  this  pre-psychotic 
kid. 


If  I look  closer,  that’s  not  it  at  all.  What  happened  is  the  kid  was  en- 
gaged in  interaction  with  other  kids  j somehow  something  went  wrong,  somebody 
got  him  sc  mad  he  couldn't  help  himself.  Anybody  else  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  seen  red  and  sailed  into  the  other  guy.  On  top  of  it,  the  other  guy  was 
stronger,  so  a melee  developed,  and  by  now  the  kid  was  either  scared  to  death 
or  mad,  and  then  throws  another  temper  tantrum.  If  you  do  that  much  to  people, 

I hope  they  would  have  temper  tantrums.  If  you,  guys  would  throw  temper  tantrums. 
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the  .cosuawnitiee  would  wake  up  faster  to  rust’s  really  needed  So 
nothing  patnological  about  it,  but  it’s  the  same  kid. 

3av.  a temptation  for  my  staff  to  nn  arouna  with  their  charts  and 

lnelae?ts  of  13118  Pathological  temper  tantrun  - only  one  was  one 
So+a™  't6  “V?ly  i legitlnKte  accident  of  the  combination  of  envlrXentai 
o^^^f  o^1***^  8 certain  susceptibi££Tb1£- 

_ get  be3nona  a certain  point  that  this  Md  can  bear,  which  Is 
a little  bit  lower  than  other  people's  threshold  of  what  they  can  bear. 

fications  ^ *5®  11116  1 mnk  we  forget  In  many  of  the  class  1- 

ricntions  uhat  in  reality,  for  the  teacher,  it  isn’t  so  neat,  and  for  the 

rSiSllv^v  “?  princiJal+:Lt  isn'b  so  neat, either  because  we  may  theo- 

dScSfth^n  ^ t ?*  Pe°Ple  With  the  differcnt  syndromes  and 
thfm  ^ a clinic'  but  when  you’ve  got  them  in  one  room  any  one  of 

SenTt^M^  ££  mlX?lre  °5  them’  ***  our  real  probleiQ  is>  Sr  do  we 
, a m^xbure  coming  with  the  package,  even  though  the  official 

d0eSn  t,rr*n  toOW  *bout  it?  really  what  we  ouriht  to  go  after, 

e know  very  little  about  it,  and  that’s  what  I think  Sam  has  in  mind. 

select  TtZmnr  SJS  “*  'ft  thing  which  bothers  me*  w«  go  around  and 
t,8??  P 5 Pick  up  a symptom  with  no  reference  to  what  else 

is^o  it*  or'b^S  thea  hJt  ^hevBymptom  before  ve  check  whether  that’s  all  there 

to  f TrJV, 5 f 1 k S*  e3fl®  ■***  11  how  treat  the  symptom 

m a pe  illar  and  rather  drastic  way  just  because  it’s  a symptom. 

Now,  X still  believe  that  you  can  haiadle  some  symptoms.  I do  not  disrnrta* 

S Td  °f  tb6  Mds  stop  bltlne  hh®1*  nails.  What  I wo^ld 

Itt.  *2  toow  before  X do  something  as  dramatic  as  that  is  what  Is  the  symptom 

th6b  of  8y»P*<»V  Wat  else  is  to  it?  What  is  the 
fetS^.r2!O^0nv^Bt  "e  “h101^  ^ hid  to  that  kind  of  medication? 

We ^ d0TO  peo^l£'s  th«8ts,  or  at  least  we  shouldn't. 

It  hncm  what  the  stonach  does  with  it  when  it  gets  to  there,whether 

it  directs  it  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  ,r 

tiv  * ^ “ 1 ncw  brin«  a “anlcurist  in  and  file  people's  nails,  I would 
mind  i-p  ^0W  f?r  ^Illob  l£la8  aoes  this  experience  mean  what.  Then  I don't 
mind  if  you  select,  a few  and  fix  them  up  by  fixing  up  their  fingernails  I 

stonS^dotog0^  d°,?hlS’  beoause  80ne  of  them  are  not  nail-hiters.  They  are 

rl  816  ?**  aU°Wed  t0  d°'  but  ^ter  on  we  find  other 
doing  it.  It  wasn  t necessarily  a serious  symptom,  to  begin  with. 

thin  lr  » a^^01*618*2?^16  tbat  '^ust  because  we  are  not  symptom-minded  we 
. can  hnxaw  o\it  the  whole  caboodle  of  clinical  stuff  as  thao/tf"  it 

f“eJ  ^^hness  which  Freud  and  some  of  the  otheS  toaiL 
Ic  i8n  c 88  BimPle  a®  that,  not  any  more,  not  in  1064.  Tn 
even  if  I want  a clean  symptomatic  treatment,  I would  like  to  know  who  it 
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i£  ^°m  I expose  to  it,  in  order  to  know  what  elrs  is  likely  to  happen;  at 
least  I want  to  take  a calculated  chance  of  figuring  it  out.  1 may  still  go 
ahead  and  try  it  and  then  stop  if  I see  it  doesn’t  work,  just  as  in  physical 
medicine  sometimes  you  have  to  try  something  because  you  couldn’t  have  known 
before,  but  you  certainly  want  to  look  in  that  direction. 

eD,  waB  b°tkered  with  the  complacency  with  which  this  was  described 

as  b^uWful  evidence  in  most  cases,  except  for  the  one  kid  who  started  biting 
his  hand,  which  you  ought  to  have  known  long  before.  If  you  show  me  that  kid 
who  later  bites  his  hand,  I could  have  told  you  right  away:  don’t  stare 

+iT  +fL  ^ S,nailB  because,  other  things  show  what  else  is  wrong  with  him.  With 
that  kid,  the  nail  wasn’t  the  only  thing.  Such  a symptom  doesn’t  float  in 
V?*  * 8 ^3*  imbedded  in  a much  wider  range  of  things  which  we  can 

sniff  out,  and  this  is  what  I meant  by  saying  that  many  behaviors,  especially 

^°Uld  Wel1  be  care  ^ *y  specific  attention  to  the  learning 

? WEnt  *°  teve  enough  clinical  caution  surrounding  it.  Never  mind 
the  clinical  boys,  let’s  treat  symptoms  because  symptoms  are  it  to  begin  with. 

We  all  are  concerned  with  the  raising  of  IQ’s.  Some  of  you  think  they 
can  t be  raised,  some  of  you  say  maybe  30  points,  and  some  of  you  say  up  to 
four  years  provided  you  do  nothing,  and  you  might  say  even  older,  provided  you 
do  something  - except  we  don’t  do  it.  And  this  is  fine,  I agree  with  all  of 

Tv  _?u‘'  ncw  1 801  rising  the  question,  why  are  you  so  bothered  with  the 
whole  IQ  to  begin  with? 


First  of  all,  IQ  is  not  Identical  with  intelligence.  And,  second,  why 
should  everybody’s  IQ  be  raised  right  before  automation?  Is  it  really  so  that 
the  kind  of  IQ  you  can  produce  by  raising  it  a few  points  in  those  kids  who  are 
by  now  totally  uninterested’ makes  so  much  difference?  Or  ‘maybe  other  properties 
are  more  important?  They  may  have  to  operate  in  jobs  which  are  boring  and 
lonely,  with  nobody  else  around  because  somebody  else  takes  care  of  the  fancy 
machine,  and  maybe  what  they  really  need  is  the  character  strength  not  to  get 
maa  or  desperate  or  lonely  there  or  not  to  get  furious  at  the  machine  or  to 
have  enough  stick-to-it-iveness  to  stick  it  out  for  long  periods  of  time. 

tern ^ talks  about  the  kids  whose  IQ’s  need  to  be  raised.  The  only  quarrel 
I have  with  thi3  is  that  I find  the  limelight  so  heavily  focussed  rn  a little 
raising  cf  a few  IQ's,  while  other  issues  just  as  relevant  for  the  function  of 
the  child  in  society  and  for  society  in  a period  of  change  are  also  equally  im- 
portant, and  some  of  them  are  also  part  of  learning,  or  at  least  they  can  only 
develop  while  learning  is  going  on. 


You  can't  teach  a kid,  for  instance,  there  are  seme  kids  who  cannot 
deserve.  One  of  my  biggest  problems  with  some  of  the  kids  is  that  they  cannot 
deserve,  and  -the  ability  to  deserve  is  not  listed  in  any  psychiatric  list,  and 
u s one  of  the  greatest  diseases  I find  in  seme  kids . 
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. I3®113*5  unatle  to  deserve  I mean  this.  Yon  make  a deal  with  the  kid.  If 

he  will  keep  the  library  all  right,  he  gets  15  cents  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
end  of  the  week  comes,  he  didn’t  touch  the  library,  and  he  hates  your  guts  now 
because  he  doesn’t  get  the  15  cents.  Now,  in  that  case  this  kid  cannot  deserve. 


Or  another  kid  cannot  deserve  because  if  he  really  gets  the  15  cents,  it  would 
mean  nothing  to  him  unless  he  can  brag  and  say,  I only  got  it  by  luck.  I am  a 
charmer,  and  because  I’m  so  lucky,  I’m  only  a gambler  and  only  what  I get  by 
gambling  is  fine,  so  I constantly  have  to  say  around  how  dopey  those  professors 

are.  He  gave  me  that,  even  though  I didn’t  deserve  it,  but  I’m  happy  because  I 
got  it  by  luck. 


Now,  this  is  a serious  affliction.  This  is  probably  a more  serious  disease 
than  some  schizophrenias,  or  at  least  equally  serious.  It  isn't  even  in  the 
psychiatric  books  and  that  couldn't  be  in  .the  psychiatric  books  because  it  isn't 
seen  except  in  the  process  of  educating  the  youngster,  in  learning,  and  in  group 
living.  And  here  is  a point  where  seme  of  your  challenges  become  especially  strong 
and  what  you  say  about  the  need  for  specific  attention  to  the  learning  process  needs 
to  expand,  as  you  suggest  in  your  paper,  but  have  no  time  to  go  into  detail.  For 
instance,  also  about  some  of  the  learning  that  goes  along  with  characterological 
deficiency  and  emotional  disturbances.  Just  because  it’s  an  emotional  problem 
doesn  t mean  it’s  originally  a psychiatric  problem.  It  may  be  an  emotional  pro- 
blem overlaid  over  something  that  went  wrong  inithe  learning  or  the  working  pro- 
cess. Because  learning  doesn’t  only  mean  learning,  it  also  means  achieving  within 
a group  a standard  with  an  adult,  and  if  something  goes  wrong  in  that,  you  get 
as  serious  a trauma  as  if  the  parents  had  you  in  bed  while  they  had  intercourse. 

It  s about  as  bad  as  that.  And  it’s  not  the  only  way  to  traumatize  a child.  If 
you  want  to  traunatize  children,  I can  give  you  plenty  of  advice,  and  some  of  it 

^•,b\d?ne^iS?t  ^ the  learnln€  situation.  If  you  want  to  avoid  it,  you  need 
to  look  to  the  learning,  but  with  a jaundiced  eye,  not  only  with  the  cognitive 
process  in  mind,  but  with  those  other  characteristics  which  also  belong  to  the 
group  learning  process  alao  in  mind.  That’s  why  I would  like  to  widen  some  of 
the  material  you  describe  which  I know  you  have  in  mind,  because  you  listed  those 
things  in  terms  of  the  emotionally-disturbed.  But,  obviously,  in  on**  big  fell 

swoop  you  can  only  handle  that  much. 


DISCUSSION 

by 

Milton  Schvebsl 


My  chief  criticism*  th»  major  criticism*  rsally,  of  Dr.  Kirk’s  paper  is 
that  he  actually  es&ar&sses  us  with  the  riches*  providing  really  much  too  much 
stimulus  materiel  to  select  and  deal  with. 

My  differences  probably  are  greater  with  Frits  than  they  are  with  Sam.  The 
directive  was  that  in  our  discussion  of  Individual,  differences  we  should  talk 
about  those  cases  that*  1»  a sense*  were  pathological*  those  cases  for  which  ulti- 
mately treatment  or  prevention  were  necessary. 
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Very  often  a writer  or  specialist  dealing  with  such  a topic  would 
immediately  deal  with  it  on  a clinical  level.  But  Sam  has  veiy  cleverly 
avoided  this#  He  has  dealt  with  it  much  more  profoundly  in  terms  of 
theory  and  knowledge  available  about  determinants,  about  origins.  Sometimes 
such  material  is  presen-bed  largely  in  terms  of  treatment  or  remediation. 

But  Sam  has  dealt  with  it  also  in  terms  of  prevention.  And  when  he  came  to 
talk  about  remediation  and  treatment,  he  was  not  a prisoner  of  some  of  the 
psycho-dynamic  theories  or  an  over-emphasis  on  psycho-dynamic  theory.  And 
I believe,  contrary  to  Fritz’s  point  of  view,  that  the  large  numbers  of 
clinicians,  clinical  psychologists,  and  others  still  are  prisoners  of 

psyche-dynamic  theory,  and  as  a result  both  our  practice  and  our  research 
is  sorely  limited. 


The  thrust  of  our  topic  tonight  and  certainly  of  my  paper  is  to  con- 
sider this  question;  To  what  extent  are  individual  differences  of  a 
pathological  nature  preventable  and  remediable?  Because  to  the  extent  that 
they  are,  then  to  that  extent  the  quality  of  cur  children  is  at  a different 
level  than  we  currently  see  it.  And  to  the  extent  that  our  conceptions  about 
the  quality  of  learning  ability  are  different  from  the  way  we  perceive  them 
now,  to  that  extent  questions  about  equality  and  handling  problems  of  equality 
would  be  extremely  significantly  different. 

I’d  like  to  start  by  considering  the  special  position  that  individual 
differences  hold  in  our  society,  in  our  various  professional  groups,  in 
education,  in  psychology,  and  I would  say  it  holds  the  sacred  position 
that  motherhood  holds;  that,  of  course,  individual  differences  are  so 
sacred  that  one  may  never  question  them.  It  must  always  be  invoked  in  any 
meeting  and  any  time  one  considers  educational  planning,  curriculum, 
selection,  admissions,  call  it  what  you  will,  one  must  always  think  in 
terms  of  individual  differences.  And  the  claim  is  made,  of  course,  that 
in  a democracy  this  is  essential,  that  really  one  is  quite  undemocratic 
unless  the  differences  amongst  individuals  are  recognized.  True  enough, 
but  I should  like  to  submit  that  this  concept  of  individual  differences  has 
been  a grea*  weapon,  used  certainly  not  with  malice , but  a great  weauon  to 
inhibit  the  fin  est  possible  practices  in  democracy;  that  lias  been  one  of  • 
the  chief  instruments  to  prevent  us  from  having  the  kind  of  quality  and  equality, 
ooch,  but  since  I am  commenting  particularly  on  quality,  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  blocks,  frustrating  our  reaching  and  achieving  the  kind  of  quality 
in  education  that  might  be  possible. 


I'd  like  to  speak  briefly  about  what  J would  consider  the  social  his- 
torical role  of  the  concept  of  individual  differences;  that  is,  exactly  how 
ic  fits  in,  what  purposes  it  serves  socially  and  historically.  All  the  differ- 
entiation thau  occurred  before  the  emergence  of  man  c c cur red  &,&  a Jaw  of 
nature,  uncontrolled  by  any  of  fche  species . But  when  man  appeared  on  the 
earuhf  then  the  differentiation  could  occur  because  roan  was  able  to  move  back 
j. ron  nature,  step  back  fro®,  nature,  observe  it,  master  its  laws , and  thus 
begin  to  control  himself  and  nature. 
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And  In  the  process  of  his  developing  consciousness,  he  was  able  to  speed 

up  so  tremendously  the  process  of  differentiation  which  is  a characteristic  of 
our  social  life. 

Now,  two  aspects  of  this*  One  of  them  allowed  the  development  of  early 
i arms  of  society.  Different  human  beings  began  to  assume  different  roles  and 
vexy  likely  these  different  roles  gave  rise  to  different  qualities  of 
intellectual  capacity,  different  specialties,  perhaps;  but  more  important  is 
that  in  the  process  of  developing  control  over  the  differentiations  in  man 
and  in  nature,  one  control  that  was  achieved  was  that  over  the  development 
of  consciousness;  that  is,  certain  groups,  certain  individuals,  again 
without  malice,  acting  as  if  this  were  a way  of  nature,  began  to  control 
the  developing  consciousness  of  other  men,  to  inhibit  the  development  of 
consciousness  of  men,  to  frustrate  it,  because  those  were  the  roles  that  they 
needed  to  play  in  society. 

I have  had  occasion  to  examine  some  of  the  theories  about  learning 
ability  ^ver  the  centuries,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  theories 
change  at  various  times  in  history.  It  was  only  during  periods  of  social 
change  that  discussions  of  this  kind  could  take  place,  that  the  philosophers 
and  the  scientists  would  declare  that  perhaps  someone  more  than  the  kings 
and  the  emperors  and  the  leaders  really  had  the  capacity  to  learn. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  a statement  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1854, 
and  I am  stating  this  to  you  because  I believe  that  what  is  represented  in 
the  views  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1854  were  stated,  expressed,  implemented 
in  social  life  for  centuries  before  and  still  until  this  moment.  He  said: 

The  primary  schools  have  only  to  work  to  the  end  that  the  common  people  may 
grasp  and  appreciate  the  Christian  faith,  may  be  intelligent  in  regard  to  all 
matters  within  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  God  has  called  them,  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  record  and  sing,  may  love  their  rulers  and  their  fatherland, 
be  contented  with  their  social  status  and  live  peaceful  and  happy  in  their 
life.  1 do  not  think  the  principles  enunciated  will  raise  the  comm  -n  people 
out  of  the  sphere  designated  for  them  by  God  and  society.” 

Science  became  involved,  in  this  and  as  did  psychology,  educators,  and 
philosophy.  Their  role  was  to  help  carry  out  and  rationalize  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  their  predecessors  and  their  successors . 

If  we  were  to  trace  hurriedly  the  role  of  the  psychologists  in.  America, 
for  example,  the  veiy  positive  role  that  Thorndike  played,  and  as  Donald 
Snague,  one  psychologist  pointed  out,  first  came  general  education  for  the 
masses  in  America,  then  came  Thorndike  in  educational  psychology.  But  then 
came  bhe^ period,  of  course,  of  the  interpretations  made  during  the  First  World 
War  about,  bbe  limited  abilities  of  various  races  and  ethnic  groups  and  its  use 


in  ending  or  teiminating  immigration  on  a large  scale,  etc.  And  then  came 
'one  depression  and  the  Iowa  Studies,  including  the  Skiel  Study,  etc.,  and 
then  came,  during  much  of  this  period,  a hiatus  in  our  work  in  educational 
psychology,  which,  as  Hilgard  said  as  recently  as  about  five  or  six  years  ago 
in  his  classic  book  on  theories  of  learning,  that  even  now,  after  half  a 
century  of  work,  there  is  not  a single  law  of  learning  which  can.  be  applied 
in  the  classroom  without  serious  reservations.  * 

Now,  with  all  of  this  I surely  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  nature  lias 
so  ordained  that  all  of  us  are  equivalent,  all  of  us  are  identical.  This 
would  be  a very  boring  kind  of  world.  I think  even  us  men  here  would  be 
quite  dissatisfied  if  all  women  were  constructed  like  Audrey  Hepburn  or  even 
Anita  Eckberg,  and  I think  that  we  might  seriously  question  whether  we  want 
all  minds  to  fit  in  the  mold  of  an  Einstein  or  a George  Bernard  Shaw.  But  the 
question  is:  Which  individual  differences  are  susceptible  to  change,  are  not 
ordained  by  nature,  are  not  desirable.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  terms,  which 
individual  differences  are  due  to  the  inhibition  of  curios itys, in  other  words, 
whicn  are  due  to  inhibition  of  curiosity  and  the  inhibition  pf  learning,  not 
maliciously  planned,  but  so  organized  in  our  society? 

Sam  has  given  us  some  approaches  to  prevention.  I would  say  the  thesis, 
which  is  closely  geared  to  his  notions  about  prevention, really  are  represented 
by  what  I would  call  his  open-ended  interpretation  of  intellectual  ability, 
wherein  he  says,  in  effect,  that  there  is  much  we  don't  know  about  the  capacity 
of  man.  He  points  first  to  the  various  factors  or  determinants  responsible 
for  the  shaping  of  our  intellectual  capacities  insofar  as  we  know,  but  he 
says  we  don't  know  what  the  limits  are.  1 

I would  disagree  with  Sam,  however,  on  this  one  point.  I think  that  it's 
not  open  enough.  He  falls  victim  to  something  that  others  have  fallen  victim 
to,  and  in  quoting  Benjamin  Bloom  %<f>  the  effect  that  we  problably  are  quite* 
limited  in  the  period  up  until  agp  six  or  seven  or  eight.  I would  like  to 
suggest  a parallel  between  this  current  interpretation  new  and  the  inter- 
pretations that  were  current  30,  40  and  50  years  ago,  namely,  with  this 
emphasis  on  heredity.  I believe  it’s  serving  the  same  purpose.  After 

giving  the  conclusions  of  the  studies  on  stability  and  intelligence  particularly 
Bloom  says ; 

"All  this  is  merely  an  attempt  to  alert  the  reader  to  the  view  that  our 
picture  of  stability  and  change  and  measured  intelligence  is  one  based  on 
things  as  they  are  now,  and  this  Includes  the  particular  test  to  help 
measure  intelligence,  the  child-rearing  practices  of  families  in  Western 
culture  and  educational  practices.'’  in  the  schools,  it  is  conceivable 
that  changes  in  any  or  all  of  these  could  produce  a very  different  picture 
than  the  one  we  have  been  able  to  draw." 


In  other  words , his  findings  are  based  on  current  practices , on  current 
knowledge,  and  the  fact  is,  ail  v«  have  to  do  is  to  look  to  several  studies, 
including  some  studies  in  New  York  City  with  high  school  children,  to  see 
evidence  of  significant  change  occurring  in  IQ  scores.  And,  Fritz,  yes,  I 
think  raising  the  IQ  is  important.  I think,  it's  Important  in  the  .lives ’of 
individuals  insofar  as  the  IQ  is  simply  a reflection  of  current  mental  intellec- 
tual functioning  level,  which  means  an  understanding  about  oneself,  one’s 
life,  and  the  ability  to  use  oneself  and  not  feel  frustrated  — to" that  ex- 
tent at  least. 

There  are  other  evidences  as  well.  For  example,  an  article  about  the 
chemical  and  anatomical  plasticity  of  rats’  brains,  the  point  that  Bennett, 
Diamond,  Kretch,  and  Rosensweig  make  is  that  stimulation  in  young  rats  was 
significant  in  bringing  about  chemical  and  weight  changes  in  the  brain  of 
the  rat . 


Now,  these  scientists  point  out  that  they  don’t  know  what  this  means 
for  the  functioning  of  the  brain  of  the  rat,  just  that  the  brain  of  the  rat, 
the  cortex  in  the  brain  of  the  rat  was  considerably  significantly  increased 
in  size.  Now,  to  this  extent,  of  course,  it  seems  to  be  quite  related  to 
the  report  of  Benjamin  Bloom.  But  they  go  further  and  say,  what  would  happen 
if  we  provided  stimulation  for  the  adult  rat? 

They  took  a group  of  adult  rats  and  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  that 
the  changes  were  equally  significant,  the  changes  in  the  biochemistry  uf  the 
brain  and  the  size  of  the  brain. 

Now,  please  don’t  misunderstand,  I don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is 
any  conclusive  evidence  that  changes  after  the  age  of  six  are  highly  significant 
changes,  nor  do  I mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  direction  we  should  take. 

But  I would  like  to  point  out,  consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  past  use 
of  concept  of  individual,  differences,  that  the  likelihood  that  we  will  intro- 
duce on  a large  scale  pre-nursexy  school  training  in  the  next  ten  years,  the 
likelihood  that  we  will  provide  millions  and  millions  of  children  with  this 
at  this  moment  seems  rather  slight.  Perhaps  they  will,  but  it’s  much  less 
likely  than  the  fact  that  we  do  have  elementary  schools  for  all  children, 
and  we  do  have  high  schools  for  all  children.  We  still  don’t  have  kinder- 
gartens for  all  and  we  still  don’t  have  nursery  schools  for  all  who  need  it. 

The  changes  that  we  will  provide  them  for  30,  40,  I don’t  know  how  many  mil- 
lions in  the  next  ten  years  seem  very  slim. 


Therefore,  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  basket  of  pre-nursery  school  edu- 
cation is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  avoidance  and  a.  denial  of  the  issue,  and  it  would 
be  consistent  with  past  practices. 


Now,  I think,  too,  I vculd  want  more  open-endedness  in  still  another 
direction.  We  speak  about  open-endedness  in  terms  of  changing  things  in 
the  pre-nursery  school.  If  we  do  the.t,  at  least  let  us  recognize  that 
we  need  to  make  changes  in  the  pre-natal  period  as  well.  And  if  we  are 
thinking  of  the  deprived  children  of  today,  then  let’s  recognize  this  fact: 
in  American  8 percent  of  the  children  are  bom  prematurely.  In  the  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  area  of  Erooklyn,  20  percent  of  the  Negro  children  are  bom 
prematurely.  For  those  of  you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  pre- 
mature birth  is  associated  with  the  gross  and  minor  cerebral  damage  which 
is  associated  with  problems,  to  various  degrees  of  seriousness,  in  reading, 
speech,  behavior  disorders,  you  name  the  learning  problem.  It’s  much  more 
likely  to  be  associated  with  premature  birth  than  not.  And  those  who  are 
working  on  it,  particularly  the  group  that  was,  and  some  that  still  are  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  some  of  then  are  hypothesizing  and  believe  they  have  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  all  children  bom  prematurely  can  be  assumed  to 
have  at  least  that  minor  cerebral  damage  which  we  cannot  detect  except  post 
f£cto,  when  we  begin  to  find  learning  problems  of  one  vtnfl  or  another. 

To  turn  now  to  matters  of  remediation.  I would  strongly  endorse  Sam’s 
point  of  view  about  the  importance  of  the  psycho-educational  specialist,  the 
emphasis  on  improved  methods  of  diagnosis.  Perhaps  I misunderstood  Fred, 
because  he  turned  to  Sam  and  said,  "You  are  turning  out  very  few."  I think 
we  are  turning  out  large  numbers  of  clinical  psychologists  whose  orientation 

is  largely  psycho-dynamic.  We  am  turning  out  many  school  counselors 

I a®  connected  with  that  field  in  the  training  of  such  people  — many  school 
counselors,  guidance  counselors,  counselors  for  the  college  level,  who,  *.s 
Johnny-come-latelies,  are  Just  nr*?  becoming  influenced  by  psychoanalytical 
theory,  because  these  are  the  lower  status  professions  and  they  have  come 
to  them  now,  at  the  very  time  when  really  the  concentration  must  be,  not 
a denial  of  the  psycho-dynamic  aspect,  but  the  biological  and  the  sociological. 
Of  course,  there  is  an  increase  now,  partially  as  a result  of  the  NDEA 
programs  and  the  poverty  program. 

I think  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  we  can  constitute  new 
P^®^®®®lons  as  we  would  like  them,  but  we  think  we  have  an  alternative, 
the  alternative  is  to  change  the  nature  of  the  current  professions,  and  some 
of  us  are  doing  this  in  counseling  and  counseling  psychology,  and  some  are 
doing  it  in  clinical  psychology.  If  we  can’t  form  new  professions,  difficult 
as  it  is  to  start  the  institutionalization  process,  what  we  f*-an  do  is  change 
the  nature  and  the  training  program.  I’ve  seen  how  it  is  possible  to  change, 
to  destroy,  to  demolish  the  stereotypes  that  are  current.  I don’t  think 
it’s  necessary  that  people  must  come  out  of  the  slums  in  order  to  work  with 
slum  children.  I think  it’s  possible  for  people  and  stereotypes  to  be 
altered . 


In  other  words,  I thins  it's  possible  to  educate  people*  But  I 
would  strongly  endorse  Sam’s  point  of  view  about  the  expert  diagnostician, 
first  in  all  fields,  trained  and  knowledgeable  in  the  diverse  causes  of 
learning  problems,  and  the  associated  problems  of  human  adaptation  that 
are  connected  with  learning  problems,  the  Importance  of  this,  and  elimin- 
ating the  theories  that  have  made  specialists  impotent  in  the  schools. 

Finally,  on  his  points  about  some  other  forms  of  intervention. 

I like  Sam's  idea  about  the  notion  of  coaching.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  this  is  very  important,  and,  incidentally,  I should  say,  so  that 
there  is  no  misconstruing  my  criticism  about  psycho-diagnostics,  I have 
gone  through  a post-doctoral  tiuining  program  in  psychoanalysis  and  I 
have  been  a practicing  psychotherapist  on  a part-time  basis  with  children 
and  adolescents,  particularly  with  learning  problems,  so  this  isn't  an 
attack  on  an  alien  profession  But  in  connection  with  working  with 
such  children  and  working  with  many  Negro  children  in  the  last  year  and 
in  working,  also,  with  many  other  frustrated  middle-class  children,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  effective  way  is  through  coaching,  through  tutoring.  I have 
encountered  any  number  of  children  who,  I believe,  would  ordinarily  be 
treated  on  a psychotherapeutic  basis,  and  for  whom,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
tutoring  approach  is  quite  appropriate,  and  very  often  they  are  being  sub- 
jected to  psychotherapy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons,  some  of  the  difficulties.  If  you 
think  in  terms  of  problems  of  attention  in  learning,  here  are  some  of 
the  characteristics:  First,  the  difficulty  in  attending  to  learning 

material  in  studying;  the  difficulties  that  stem  from  the  inadequate 
skills;  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  impulse  toward  immediate 
gratification;  the  impulsiveness  that  many  such  children  show,  quite 
understandably,  like  the  maladapted  children  of  the  middle-class  who 
have  difficulties  in  learning;  the  little  help  available  at  home;  the 
tendency  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a task  that's  sot  before  then.  They  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  We  don't  teach  in  our  schools  how  to  study. 

We  don  t teach,  really,  how  to  engage  in  the  process  of  doing  homework. 

And  those  who  do  not  have  educated  parents  veiy  often  are  at  a disadvantage. 

One  outstanding  method  that  we  really  can  utilize  now  in  our 
country  is  the  use  of  able  students  to  teach  and  coach  others . When  you 
have  the  adolescent  struggling  with  his  problem  of  identity,  that 
adolescent  who  usuallv  haa  not  lost  the  humanistic  values,  this  is 
a very  positive  Ouclet , Perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  would  be  in  overcoming 
the  concern  of  the  parents  that  by  helping  other  children  he  would  not  be 
able  therefore  to  reach  an  ivy  college,  that  it  would  affect  his  own 
grades.  This  is  a direction  that  we  might  well  pursue. 


Finally,  what  relevance  dees  this  have  to  (Tj  TO  *1  *f  4*y  ny>/^  S^UaXilr*^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  will,  come  when  quality  will  he  found  to  be 
considerahly  higher  than  we  have  ever  appreciated.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  will  be  a dynamic  process;  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  an  ultimate.  Man  tes  been  a changing  being, 
not  so  much  because  nature  changed  him  but  because  he,  by  controlling 
and  changing  nature,  changes  himself  in  the  process. 


Well, 


We  0811  forward  to  times  when  our  problems  concerning  equality 
will  be  much  less  distressing  and  much  less  difficult  to  contend  with  than 

n0W'  because  no*  faced,  at  least,  with  forms  of 

stupidity  which  really  are  a blunting  of  consciousness,  and  we  will  not 
be  faced  with  the  various  diverse  forms  of  resistance  to  learning,  which 

*5®-  8 rof^oction  of  the  conflicts  of  value  in  our  culture  reflected  in 
uhe  child. 
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What  I tried  to  emphasize  is  not  that  psychotherapy 
is  wrong,  but,  in  the  context  of  the  school,  the  role  of 
the  scoool  is  educational  remediation,  the  application  of 
learning  and  the  application  of  practical  milieu  operation 
to  the  development  of  children.  r 

I am  a little  biased  even  against  the  term  '’therapy” 

SCS!S*fiShfi.a^er  tha  war  everybody  became  a therapist. 

We  didn  t talk  about  remediation  or  teaching  kido  to  read; 

hat  was  just  too  old-fashioned.  We  had  to  say  "remedial 

»‘i?°  fo*  **  I exaggerated  the  other  point, 

Fritz  (Redl),  and  I do  agree  with  him  that  there  certainly 

*■"*■“2  to^ dla8no;is  than  hacdlin8  a symptom.  We  have 

idea  frco  “edicine  because  they,  say,  treat  causes 
r&i»Q6ir  than  symptoms# 

If  a child  has  measles,  you  don't  put  salve  on  his 
measles.  Go  a£ ter  the  cause.  I don't  think  the  same 
philosophy  holds  in  education,  that  we  treat  causes.  If 
a child  didn  t learn  to  read  in  the  first  grade  because  he 
had  a very  ppor  teacher  and  the  teacher  died  that  year  and 
he  went  in  the  second  grade,  we  have  removed  the  cause  — 

lx  that  s a simple  method  of  a cause  — but  the  child  still 
couldn't  read. 

Usually  in  a learning  process,  the  child  has  mis- 
learned  or  hasn  t learned,  and  what  we  are  doing  in  remedia- 
tion is  working  at  the  child  where  he  is,  in  order  to  direct 
his  learning.  We  do  that  in  remediation  of  disabilites  of 

behavior8*  *****  **  U8e  £ks  P**ociples  of  learning  in  modifying 

. . No?  1 .wlil  «*«it  that  there  are  many  problems  that  may 
not  be  solved  as  I indicated  with  nail-biters,  I just  gave  tLt 


Ur#* 


liilic 


ae  an  example,  an  example  of  the  other  point  of  view;  because 
every  time  we  brought  a child  around  with  some  slight  problem, 
we  ttged  the  excuse  that  he  needed  psychiatric  treatment;  he 
needed  therapy,,  but  therer  verlft't  people  like  that  around,  and 
so  lie  didn't  get  anything. 


So  what  I am  pleading  for  here  is  that  we  be  practical, 
we  have  children  in  school,  and  that  most  of  the  time  we  can't 
give  the  psychotherapy  to  the  parents.  Even  if  that  were  the 
right  thing  to  do,  they  won't  come  around  fcr  psychotherapy. 

We  have  to  work  with  the  child  himself,  and  I gave  that  diagram 
there  saying  that  one  way  of  breaking  the  vicious  circle  is: 
you  can  work  with  the  parents,  hoping  that  they  will  help  the 
child;  or  you  can  work  with  the  child  in  a so-called  psycho- 
therapuetic  setting;  or  you  can  work  with  his  disabilities 
directly,  hoping  that  this  overlay  that  you  talked  about, 

Fritz,  would  be  removed. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  an  inter-act ion  there  between 
cognitive  functioning  and  emotional  development,  and  that 
I think  from  a practical  point  of  view  we  can  db  more  for  more 
kide  if  we  base  it  on  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  child,  find 
out  what  he  needs  to  develop.  1 also  emphasized  the  point  that 
we  work  on  the  deficits  rather  than  working  on  the  assets, 
saying:  well,  he  can't  do  this;  we'll  let  thi?.  die.  And  we 
work  on  the  things  that  he  can  do.  So  that  if  he  can't  do 

this  or  he  can  do  this,  we'll  exaggerate  this  and  let  this 
be  blotted  out. 

As  a result,  when  we  examine  him  at  a later  age  there 
are  marked  discrepancies  within  the  child  with  the  remaining 
deficits.  First  we  have  to  work  on  the  deficits,  elevate  the 
deficits  as  far  as  possible,  and  also  utilize  the  disabilities. 

1 made  the  statement  that  this  is  not  a panacea  for  ail 
ills,  that  we  have  to  do  many  other  things.  But  from  a school 
point  of  view,  from  a teacher  point  of  view,  from  a psycho- 
educational  point  of  view,  if  we  stress  that,  we'll  get  farther 
than  just  saying  this  is  not  out  responsibility,  give  it  to 
the  social  worker,  give  it  to  the  psychologist,  give  it  to 
the  clinical  psychologists 

The  second  point  that  has  been  alluded  to  was  pre- 
nurseries and  nurseries.  I'd  like  to  raise  the  question 
why  do  we  have  compulsory  education  at  age  six  or  age  seven? 


Why  not  age  five?  Why  not  at  age  four?  Why  not  at  age 
three?  Why  not  at  age  twelve?  How  did  we  happen  to  start 
on  this  six  shindig | or  seven?  Anybody  know? 

It* 8 probably  a religious  concept  originally,  and 
we  have  included  it  in  our  laws,  and  now  we  think  it's 
God-given,  The  nursey  schools  are  usually  private,  and  they 
exist  only  for  parents  who  can  pay  the  tuition  in  store 
advantaged  areas  of  our  communities* 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  I suggested  here  is  that 
we  extend  the  school,  particularly * for  certain  areas  of  our 
country  and  cor  communities  way  dc m tcspre -nursery,  and 
that  this  may  be  a prevention. 

Now,  Frits  mentioned  the  fact  that  I played  up  the 
ToQ.  Why  do  we  want  to  change  I.Q.  ? I think  we  have 
exaggerated  the  use  of  the  I.Q's  and  I think  most  school 
systems  are  giving  intelligence  tests  to  children  all  the 
time  and  they  are  using  I.Q.'s.  Ordinarily  in  our  studies 
under  current  practices,  as  was  mentioned,  there  is  a cor- 
relation between  school  learning  and  mental  age,  and  no 
matter  what  we  do,  we  find  thwt  mental  age  correlates 
better  with  reading  or  success  in  reading  than  any  other 
measure  that  we  have;  so  we  can't  discard  it  because  we 
don’t  like  the  mental  age  of  the  I.Q. 

Now,  maybe  our  job  should  be  to  decrease  the 
reliability,  the  correlation  of  mental  age  and  reading | 
and  if  we  were  to  change  our  practices  and  get  a lower 
correlation  between  mental  age  and  reading,  maybe  we  will 
get  progress.  So  our  problem  in  education  is  to  decrease 
the  correlation,  rather  than  to  Increase  it,  with  ouy 
standard  measures. 

Seme  of  the  speaker  mentioned  that  I believed  in 
the  I.Q.  and  that  tho  I.Q.  was  constant.  I think  my 
point  of  view  it  Just  the  opposite.  I think  we  assess  a 
child  with  multi-dimensional  functions  such  as  the  Blnet, 
with  many  little  factors.  We  haven't  really  said  anything. 
When  we  say  to  the  teacher  this  child's  I.Q.  la  80  or  90 
or  110,  we  are  classifying  the  child  into  a particular 
category  for  certain  kinds  of  groupings*  We  are  not  telling 
the  teacher  what  to  do,  nor  are  we 'giving  her  any  cues  with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  curriculum  or  the  program.  This  is 


a very  weak  instrument  as  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
or  curriculum  is  concerned* 

What  I tried  to  emphasize  is  that  one  child  with  an 
I.Q.  of  90  may  require  a different  kind  of  an  educational 
program  than  another  chid  with  an  I.Q*  of  90*  And  we  have 
evidence  that  seme  children  learn  differently  because  of 
different  abilities,  and  for  that  reason  the  I*Q*  is  only 
a screening  test,  in  a sense,  as  an  initial  measure  for 
seme  sort  of  classification*  The  next  step  is  to  diagnose 
emotional  or  learning  disabilities,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  in  a diagnostic  procedure  you  go  through  steps,  one, 
two,  three,  you  gradually  go  down* 

Now,  the  kind  of  diagnosis  in  school  that  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  the  diagnosis  that  leads  to  some  sort  of  a pro- 
gram for  the  child*  And  Frit*  has  read  and  I have  read  and 
everyone  else  has  read  the  psychological  reports  given  to 
teachers.  Teachers  can  read  these  reports  and  they  are  not 
at  all  helpful  because  they  are  usually  classification  re- 
ports. They  give  a Rorschach  and  say:  this  child  is  emotional* 
Or  they  give  a reading  test  and  a mental  test  and  say:  this 
child's  mental  age  is  nine  but  he  is  reading  in  the  first 
grade;  this  child  kas  a reading  disability.  And  the  teacher 
says:  that's  what  the  hell  I sent  him  for,  because  he  can't 
read.  This  great  big  diagnosis  by  these  professionals  telling 
me  that  he  has  a reading  diabllity— • What  she  wants  to  know 
is  what's  wrong  with  his  reading,  what  is  the  process  of 
reading,  what  should  she  do  now  in  her  program  of  teaching 
reading  in  order  to  develop  reeding  ability* 

And  I would  say  75  or  80fc  of  the  reports  that  I read 
fall  in  that  category,  rather  than  into  a category  that 
helps  the  teacher*  So  I would  say  that  we  should  talk  about 
a classification  instrument  — and  the  Blnet  test  is  a 
classification  instrument  — and  then  we  should  develop  diag- 
nostic instruments  and  diagnostic  procedures  which  would  lead 
to  some  form  of  program  for  the  children;  end  if  it  doesn't 
lead  to  a program,  then  the  individual  hasn't  made  a diag- 
nosis, and  Z think  that's  what  you  have  been  saying* 

Now,  Frit*  has  said  that  I show  a disrespect  toward 
the  clinical  complexity.  I think  he  la  correct,  in  the  way 
that  I wrote  the  paper.  You  can't  really  go  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  all  the  problems  that  humans  have,  that 


children  have,  in  a paper*  1 tried  to  just  hit  a few  high- 
lights* But  I do  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a little  bit 
over-simplified  as  I presented  it* 

Now,  I think  that  we  can  talk  about  mass  education 
on  the  one  hand,  we  can  talk  about  homogeneous  grouping  on 
the  other,  but  I don*t  see  how  we  could  have  quality  and 
equality  of  education  even  with  homogeneous  grouping*  That's 
one  step*  I think  we  will  have  to  introduce  into  the  school 
system  psycho-educational  diagnosticians  and  remedial  experts 
that  will  elevate  these  children  if  they  are  not  moving  for- 
ward in  heterogeneous  or  homogeneous  groups* 

Now,  we  do  that*  We  employ  speech  correct lonists  in 
schools  to  work  with  individual  children  or  small  groups* 

We  employ  counselors  to  work  with  certain  children  on  an 
individual  basis*  I am  suggesting  here  that  we  will  have 
to  extend  this  practice  to  all  kinds  of  disabilities  which 
we  find  in  children  in  a school  system.  This  is  expensive; 
it  costs  more;  it  requires  higher  training  than  being  a 
teacher  or  a psychologist  or  a social  worker,  and  we  will 
have  to  train  these  specialists  in  these  areas  in  the 
same  way  that  the  medical  profession  trains  specialists 
over  and  above  the  internist  to  do  specialized  kinds  of  work* 
We  shy  away  from  that  problem  partly  because  it's  expensive, 
and  partly  because  we  haven't  developed  psycho-aducatlonally 
far  enough  to  really  do  the  Job,  if  they  did  give  us  the 
money  to  do  it*  But  I think  that  we  will  probably  never 
develop  unless  we  have  a program  that  provides  for  this  sort 
of  intervention  in  schools  and  also  training  of  personnel 
in  colleges  and  universities* 

I am  not  sure  that  I answered  all  of  the  criticisms, 
but  I do  want  to  say  that  I h«vc  attended  a great  number  of 
meetings,  some  of  them  were  medical  meetings,  some  of  them 
were  education,  psychological*  In  the  medical  profession 
someone  found  something  called  phenylketonuria,  and  they 
found  that  this  is  a genetic  error  of  metabolism;  that  with 
proper  diet  at  a very  young  age  they  can  save  the  child  from 
becoming  mentally  defective*  Now,  more  money  has  gone  into 
research,  more  speeches  have  been  made  in  that  area,  but  we 
only  find  about  one  phenylketonurlc  mentally  retarded  in 
700  mentally  deficient  children*  I mean  if  you  cured  all  the 
phenylketonur ics , you  haven't  made  much  of  a dent*  And  yet 


they  feel  that  this  le  important  not  only  for  Its  own 
sake  but  that  maybe  they  will  find  others  just  like  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  If  my  thesis  and  Bloom's 
thesis  are  correct,  that  we  can  correct  lower  intelligence 
and  lower  learning  ability  and  lower  school  learning  in 
school  by  having  a big  program  at  the  pre-school  level, 
starting  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  or  three,  as  early  as 
we  can  go  in  a practical  situation.  My  guess  is  that  we 
can  prevent  50 i%  of  the  children  now  being  assigned  to 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  our  school  system, 
That  is  a guess.  But  we  do  find  that  over  50%,  probably 
70%  of  the  children  assigned  to  these  classes  do  not  have 
a known  definitive  medical  diagnosis  of  pathology  and  that 
many  of  them  come  from  the  lower  socio-economic  areas  of 
a community,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  their  lower 
intelligence  is  partially,  at  least  — how  much,  as  you 
s«y,  we  don't  know  — due  to  the  child-rearing  practice 
at  an  early  age,  And  I think  it  would  pay  this  country 
to  look  into  this  very  seriously  and  attempt  to  at  least 
raise  that  group  up  to  the  point  where  they  can  become 
more  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUERIES  AND  RESPONSES 


Harold  Taylor:  I would  gay  our  experiments  at 

Sarah  Lawrence  in  this  fashion  indicate  very  clearly  to 
those  of  us  who  are  working  there  and  those  who  have 
worked  in  this  way  elsewhere  that  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  need  not  be  compared  with  the  capacity  of  any 
other  individual  in  order  to  measure  development  and 
growth. 


I thick  if  we  can  stick  to  those  two  basic  qualities 
in  the  creation  of  certain  conditions  for  learning,  we  will 
find  that  many  of  the  problems,  both  in  psychopathology  and 
in  educational  pathology  of  a move  conventional  kind,  can 
be  overcome  if  we  deliberately  keep  the  situation  open-ended 
and  remove  all  conventional  criteria  and  unblock  those 
obstacles  which  Frits  was  talking  about  in  his  survey  of 
Sam  Kirk  and  other  matters. 

Samuel  A.  Kirk:  What  I tried  to  emphasize  is  the 
importance  of  intra-individual  differences;  that  is,  the 
discrepancies  of  growth  within  the  individual  and  the  im- 
portance of  sound  devices  to  find  out  his  low  points  and 
his  high  points. 

Henry  Oyer:  It  seems  to  me  you  abolish  what  you  call 

conventional  testing.  You  take  away  all  measures  but  you 
still  have  people  making  judgments  about  people,  don't  you? 
To  me  this  is  the  basis,  thiei  is  Just  kind  of  inaccurate 
testing,  inaccurate  measuring,  isn't  it? 

Hilton  Schwebel:  X do  want  to  make  it  clear  1 don't 
give  a hang  about  the  I.Q.  itself.  What  I emphasize  was  the 
change  in  I.Q.,  as  reflected  as  the  result  of  sane  kind  of 
intervention,  as  a criterion  of  change.  I don't  care  what 
kind  of  criteria  we  use.  I refer  to  the  I.Q.  simply  as  a 
reflection  of  certain  changes  which  have  occurred.  So  far 


as  I am  concerned,  let  us  use  others* 


So  far  as  testing  In  general  Is  concerned,  I 
certainly  would  agree  that  we  make  an  over-abundant  use 
of  objective  tests  in  colleges  and  universities,  which 
I think  are  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  objectives 
we  set  in  the  courses  themselves. 

As  far  as  testing  in  general  is  concerned,  in  the 
schools  it  seems  to  me  their  only  justification  is  when 
they  are  used  not  to  classify  and  freeze  but  when  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  interventions,  the  nature  of 
the  acts  which  we  would  introduce  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  kinds  of  changes  which  are  possible* 

Melvin  Tumini  Frits  (Radi),  what  would  you  do  if 
you  could  hove  absolute  command  over  all  training  of 
teachers?  What  would  you  do  with  regard  to  teaching?  What 
are  the  indispenslble  ingredients,  in  your  judgment,  for 
training  teachers  to  be  open  with  regard  to  the  open  possib- 
ilities of  the  children? 

Frits  Red!:  That's  no  fair  question.  This  is  a 
question  for  another  speech* 

Oscar  Cohen:  I'd  like  to  make  two  points*  One  bears 
on  Tumln  8 dilemma  and  also  relates  to  what  Superintendent 

the  Mt*  Vernon  Schools  had  to  say  earlier*  He  said 
with  restraint  that  the  world  is  not  waiting  for  research  to 
indicate  the  true  paths  and  that  a revolution  is  in  process  and 
a great  deal  is  happening,  fhether  or  not  your  findings  or  your 
best  judgment  is  made  available* 

Wow,  your  best  judgment  is  not  being  made  available 
ana  the  kinds  of  answers  that  Mel  Tumln  wants  really  could 
be  given  if  at  this  point,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  you 
were  to  put  down  what  you  think  is  necessary. 

We  are  propagandizing  all  the  country  for  pre-school 
education.  We  are  propagandizing  for  enriched  education  in 
the  early  grades*  There  Is  nothing  definitive  on  the  subject, 
but  we  have  to  move  because  lives  sre  at  stake.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  now  headed  for  the  scrap  heap  unless 
we  do  somethin*  We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 

what  information  we  have,  and  I know  that  we  are  making  many 
mistakes. 


So  that  my  plea  in  this  regard  is  that  it 'a 'father 
tragic  that  Mel  has  to  ask  this  question,  because  Fritz 
Redl  — and  I am  not  tv ferring  to  him  personally,  but  there 
are  many  Fritz  Redl *8  -•  have  not  put  in  writing  the 
answers  which  they  have*  They  are  not  definitive  — and 
they  may  have  to  revise  them,  later  — but  they  are  tte 
best  we  have*  These  should  have  been  put  in  writing  long 
ago* 


The  second  point  I want  to  make  deals  with  the 
discussion  on  the  extent  to  which  X*Q*’s  can  be  raised  or 
children  benefit  at  one  age  level  or  not*  The  discussion 
would  seem  to  assume  that  the  individual  child  is  in  a 
laboratory  situation,  which  is  not  the  case*  At  an  early 
age,  pre-school  age  and  kindergartep,  the  child  does  not  have 
the  alienation  which  it  develops  — I am  talking  about  the 
disadvantage  child  — when,  after  a few  years  in  school,  it 
falls  behind,  is  frustrated  and  is  a failure*  By  the  time 
that  child  reaches  fifth  grade,  the  little  darling  of  kinder- 
garten is  new  a hellion  and  is  now  destined,  barring  some 
kind  of  miracle,  for  the  Junkyard* 

I think  that  the  situational  aspects  should  b*  con- 
sidered when  you  discuss  the  raising  of  I.Q.'s  at  an  early 
age*  It *s  quite  possible  that  at  a later  age  be  can  do  as 
well,  and  Indeed  Higher  Horizons  Programs  in  some  respects 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  could  work  w^.th  children,  young 
people  at  a later  age,  but  it  is,  I thisk*  increasingly 
difficult,  in  view  of  what  happens  in  the  child* s develop- 
ment and  his  alienation,  frustration  and  anger  with  the 
failure  which  he  is  obviously  incurring*  I think  that 
should  be  an  element  which  should  be  stressed  for  those 
who  are  practitioners  in  the  field* 

Boris  Ford:  Could  X intervene  just  a minute  to  make 
one  brief  point?  I wonder  if  a lot  of  this  evening’s  dis- 
cussion isn't  in  a kind  of  way  a reflection  of  our  astonishing 
conformism  and  timidity  as  teachers  as  such* 

It  seems  to  me  highly  possible  that  the  answer  to 
Mel’s  question  is  that  calculated  eccentricity  is  the  one 
thing  we  should  try  to  insure  we  send  cut  teachers  as*  The 
whole  process  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  our  own  country, 
maybe  not  in  yours,  is  of  course  normative*  We  equip  them, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  carry  out  normal  routine  functions  in  an 


unimaginative  way  and  suppose  thereby  that  they  are 
serving  the  community  quite  well. 

In  almost  every  subject  one  lodes  at,  the  calculated 
eccentric  today  in  education  tends  on  the  whole  to  be 
dedicated.  As  we  travel  around  schools , it  is  very  hard 
today  to  find  the  near  total  eccentric  freely  at  work  and 
approved  as  such  in  the  school  situation,  I think  the 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  kinds  of  education  in 
relation  to  a given  subject  ■*  I am  putting  it  as  narrowly 
as  that  — which  the  calculate  eccentric  might  find  himself 
experimenting  with,  8%  uot  found,  and  as  a result  what  are 
not  found  are  the  incalculable  consequences  of  calculated 
eccentricity. 

We  have  so  narrowed  the  range  of  educational  per- 
icsssace  and  imaginative  eccentricity  that  we  have  no 
conception  w^t  really  genuine  eccentricity  in  terms  of 
our  own  subjects  fcigbt  do  therapeutically  for  the  children 
whom  we  have  been  discussing  in  the  terms  we  have  this 
evening,  Onr  discussion  of  the  enormous  apparatus  which 
we  can't  provide,  of  counselors,  therapists,  pre-nursery 
education  and  the  rest  of  it,  apparently  stems  from  our 
failure  to  equip  the  teacher  to  the  enormously  open- 
ended  eccentric  things  which  one  would  like  them  to  do, 

I can  give  a one-minute  illustration  of  what 
immediately  comes  to  mind  in  terms  of  my  own  subject, 
which  is  English,  not  looking  back  to  this  morning.  Education, 
In  England,  at  any  rate,  elite  education  in  English  Litera- 
ture is  enormously  centered  upon  what  we  call  practical 
criticism,  the  minute  examination  of  the  text. 

Now,  for  a certain  kind  of  individual,  not  ill- 
measured  in  terms  of  I.Q,,  you  can  get  a good  deal  of 
distance,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  kind  of  work.  For  the 
great  bulk,  however,  of  the  children  or  adults,  this  is 
quite  misappropriate  kind  of  exercise  that  tends  on  the 
while  to  destroy  the  text  rather  than  to  bring  it  alive. 

And  in  my  own  experience,  to  set  a group  of  adults 
or  children  and,  above;  all  teachers  who  are  fantastically 
resistant  toward  being  set  a task  of  this  kind,  to  — for 
instance  — take  a play  like  Lear  and  to  give  them  one  week 
or  four  days  as  a group  of  twenty  people  and  say:  now,  look. 


r~  r* 


your  task  is  to  do  the  following,  your  task  is  to  rpend 
four  days  or  a week  producing  a commentary  in  dramatic 
terms  upon  that  play;  your  commentary  oust  last  35  minutes. 
You  have  until  a week  from  now*  Get  on  and  do  it*  I think 
I've  done  this  task  with  groups  whose  X«Q*'s  have  ranged 
from  about  75  to  175  as  adults,  with  groups  of  teachers 
whose  X*Q*'s  seemed  to  range  often  between  the  same  span, 
and  with  groups  of  children  of  a wholly  normal  intallectual 
kind  dotted  with  a few  more  intellectual*  And  the  fantastic 
thing  is  that  this  sort  of  a task  tends  in  every  case  to 
produce  the  most  astonishingly  creative  imaginative  results. 

What  I have  discovered  through  doing  (his  kind  of 
wholly  eccentric  task,  if  I can  call  it  that,  is  that  it 
has  enormous  therapeutic  consequences  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  have  not  begun  to  study*  We  haven't  begun  to  study  the 
by-products  and  the  kick-backs  and  tha  advantages  and  the 
therapies  that  we  gain  out  of  the  most  inspired  and  eccentric 
pieces  of  teaching*  And  for  lack  of  doing  this,  and  because 
there  isn't  the  teaching  to  observe  this  caliber,  we  have 
to  build  into  our  system  this  enormous  battery  of  known 
teaching  kinds  of  therapy-attention  apparatus,  intellectual 
attention  and  the  rest  of  it* 

And  X only  put  in  this  plea,  first  because  actually 
we  do  have  teachers;  we  don't  have  therapists  in  the  appro- 
priate number*  We  still  not  have  therapists  in  anything  like 
the  number  to  do  the  task  if  ve  approach  it  as  therapists 
rather  than  to  maximise  the  possible  therapeutic  consequences 
of  totally  eccentric  teaching* 


assies  F(XR 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

Mrs*  Elizabeth  Greenfield 


„Ma  **■«•  “??*■“  J“»  *«“  80tt«n  group  conscious 

tola  oornliig.  Actually,  we  had  a dlecuaaion  before  you  cau,  Dr, 
Itfogf  about  out  bopu  that  w could  really  have  a dlacuaaion  thla 
uorning.  Consequently,  I m going  to  be  fairly  aevere  about  the 

than,  we'U  get  into  the  situation 
in  whleh  iqm  of  the  difference 3 of  opinion  witch  1 eeoee  in  this 
group  can  be  axpresaod.  X think  they  have  been  expressed  in  foasal 
ways.  &it  .v  think  that  there  axe  still  e lot  of  people  who  have 

S16^  chMt*  ****  thn'd  Mke  to  get  off,  and  we'd  like 
to  hear  what  they  are. 


With  no  further  ado,  then.  Dr.  Flanagan,  if  you  will 
proceed* 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COMMENTS 


by 

John  C.  Flanagan 


Let  oe  say  a few  things  about  the  problem  of  quality 
and  equality  in  education** 

This  paper  was  written  on  the  basis  that  the  goals 
we  have  are  individual  fulfillment  either  as  a person  or  as 
a contributor  to  society  and  responsible  citizenship.  A 
number  of  external  factors  affecting  the  schools  are  die* 
cussed  at  some  length,  a few  internal  factors  are  mentioned. 

One  of  the  important  internal  factors,  as  £ see  it,  is 
the  change  in  schools,  especially  at  the  secondary  level, 
where  81X  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  were  in  school  in  1960, 
whereas  in  1920  only  43%  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  were  in 
school. 


The  other  factor,  the  inportance  of  the  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  textbooks  have  not  coat  in  for  very  much  dis- 
cussion, and  I think  they  ass  a very  Important  factor  in  the 
school. 


Of  course,  the  factor  which  has  perhaps  been  neglected 
more  than  many  others  is  the  students.  The  point  that  I tried 
to  make  about  the  students  is  primarily  how  different  they  are, 
sad  what  a big  range  of  talent,  both  i in  level  of  ability  and 
academic  things  end  in  various  other  ways,  these  is  In  the 
schools  today.  This  is  illustrated  by  pointing  out  the  over* 
lap,  the  feet  that  25  to  30%  of  ninth  graders  already  know  more 
about  moat  of  the  basic  subjects  than  the  average  twelfth  grade 
student. 

1 have  also  put  in  anmafMng  on  the  level  of  achievement 
reached  by  the  students  in  the  segregated  schools  in  the  South 
as  compared  with  the  white  schools  these,  to  show  the  very 
greet  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  we  are  talking  about  here. 


A number  of  people  at  the  Conference  have  made  the 
point  that  equality  means  to  them  meeting  the  needs  of  each 
Individual,  if  you  agree  with  this  view,  it  follows,  as  Jud 
ShapHn  «nd  Harold  Taylor,  among  others,  mentioned,  that  it 
is  very  important  to  have  highly  Individualised  education  or 
instruction*  This  point  X think  cannot  be  over-emphasised 
because  I think  anything  else  is  doomed  to  utter  failure  right 
at  the  beginning* 

flow,  there  are  various  ways  to  get  individualised 
instruction,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  nice  and  some 
places  are  trying  to  use  the  tutorial  system*  I think  if 
we  had  the  resources,  an  approach  such  as  the  Sarah  Lawrence 
ooe  of  using  the  tutorial  system  with  everybody  would  be  a 
very  fine  thing*  However,  this  does  require  very  great  resources 
•nd  so  thft  alternative  that  I have  proposed  here  is  to  use  our 
technological  aids,  specifically  the  computer  plus  packaging 
things,  having  a library  for  them,  being  able  to  get  easy  access 
to  them  and  cutting  down  on  the  time  the  teacher  or  tutor  is 
needed  to  find  out  about  progress  being  made* 

I think  one  of  the  important  points  that  I would  like  to 
stress  is  that  the  kind  of  evaluation  of  progress  by  tests,  if 
you  will,  proposed  in  this  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem is  one  which  does  not  compare  the  capacities  and  abilities 
of  an  individual,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Taylor*  Whan  one  wants 
to  find  out  whether  a person  has  learned  Preach,  it  is  very 
fco  find  out  how  many  words  he  has  learned  and  whether  he 
learned  the  sat  of  words  wa  gave  him  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
th«  lagt  •oath.  And  you  doo*t  have  to  compare  this  with 
anybody  else  s performance*  It  is  a measurement,  a nice 
efficient  tool  which  takes  a lot  less  time  than  the  teacher 
•pending  enough  time  to  find  out  what  ha  learned  and  what  he 
didti  I Itssa  £rcs  S9S7c?s&t£cii)  but  fsthes  pointing  out  right 
away  for  you  the  words  that  he  didn't  learn,  the  concepts  ha 
dldn  t gat,  the  grammar,  the  other  things  that  b§  hasn't  achieved 
yet,  so  at  to  know  shat  he  should  do  next* 

And  it  is  my  hope  that  through  proper  units  of  material 
adjusted  to  the  previous  knowledge  and  the  level  and  tha  rate 
of  learning  of  the  individual,  that  he  can  spend  most  of  his 
time  learning  materiel,  rather  then,  as  I mentioned  here,  per- 
haps not  much  more  than  half  of  it  learning,  as  now  occurs  in 
* schools,  as  many  students  are  confronted  with  materials 
that  they  can't  understand  at  all* 


In  ona  class  I had  cone  contact  with  recently,  it 
was  found  that  not  a single  student  could  read  the  reading 
textbook  in  this  fifth  grade  class*  But  this  teacher  was 
maintaining  very  good  discipline  in  the  class*  How,  this 
kind  of  situation  needs  to  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
situation* 

The  other  point  that  I would  like  to  emphasise  in  this 
little  introduction  is  the  importance  of  motivation  through 
goals.  If  we  are  planning  our  education  to  meet  the  individual 
student's  seeds,  it  is  very  important  that  he  participate  in 
and  agree  on  both  short-range  goals  and  long-range  goals*  How, 
for  long-range  goals  he  does  need  the  kinds  of  tests  and  in- 
formation which  compare  him  to  other  groups,  not  necessarily 
with  just  his  contemporaries  but,  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to 
be  a physicist,  he  needs  to  know  how  much  mathematics  he  knows 
now,  what  his  arithnetic^reasoning  ability  is  in  respect  to  the 
people  who  go  on  to  graduate  work  in  physics*  In  our  study,  we 
find  that  these  are  the  top  group  of  any  identifiable  homogeneous 
group  of  this  kind,  that  they  have  the  highest  average  score  in 
more  than  half  of  the  28  tests  we  used  in  our  survey,  as  far 
as  cognitive  and  achievement  measures  ere  concerned*  But  it  is 
quite  Important  that  he  know  this  and  not  be  such  as  the  people 
planning  mathematics,  who  are  actually  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  twelfth  grade  general  academic  ability  group*  This  is 
utterly  unrealistic*  None  of  them  will  ever  graduate  with  a 
degree  of  mathematics  from  a reasonable  institution,  yet  very 
many  of  them  think  they  will.  So  they  need  some  kinds  of  tests 
or  other  way  of  getting  the  information  as  to  how  they  fit  with 
people  who  correspond  to  their  long-range  goals,  because  the 
long-range  goals  are  utterly  unrealistic  at  the  present  time* 

Of  comrade  one  of  the  very  nice  features  of  the  pro- 
posed system  using  the  computers  is  that  you  get  immediate 
feed-back  from  every  unit  assigned  to  a student*  The  student 
works  on  this  particular  two-week  or  four-week  assignment*  Be 
takes  an  examination  and  immediately  you  know  did  he  really 
learn  about  90Z  of  this  or  sore,  or  was  it  unsuited  to  hlaa  or 
is  there  some  other  factor  working  in  the  situation  to  distract 
him,  or  had  we  a wrong  estimate  of  his  abilities*  This  way  .we 
can  constantly  Improve  the  materials  assigned  to  sack  student, 
the  learning  experiences  that  he  undertakes  so  that  they  are 
maximally  effective  with  all  the  students*  At  the  same  time  wo 
can  constantly  work  with  him  on  the  long-range  goals* 


Someone  said  that  arousing  motivation  was  tbs  main 
thing  in  education*  Welly  it  is  our  experience*  based  on 
various  research  studies*  that  the  best  way  to  arouse  moti- 

£toou8b  success  in  making  progress  toward  your  goal, 
and  this  is  true  with  both  short-range  goals  and  long-range  goals* 
that  this  kind  of  accomplishment  in  terms  of  one's  oln  vahwsystam 
with  respect  to  these  goals  is  the  best  Lind  of  motivation  there 

is*  We  hope  that  by  getting  appropriate  experiences  we  can  maxi- 
mize this* 


kimm 


19. 


DISCUSSION 

by 

German  H.  Long 


I should  admit  that  my  discussion  and  evaluation  of  this  contribution  essen- 
tially is  based  upon  a difference  in  tastes  rather  than  an  intellectual  difference, 
in  terms  of  a basic  attack.  Because  I happen  to  have  the  tastes  that  I do,  I 
take  the  tack  that  I do  in  discussing  this  paper. 

I benefitted  greatly  from  the  ideas  it  contained,  from  the  information  it 
contained,  from  the  application  of  some  research  findings  to  the  problem  that 
we  have  been  defining  or  attempting  to  define. 


I was  not  convinced  that  in  this  discussion  we  had  not  again  escaped  the 
central  cut  of  our  considerations.  I asked  myself  at  the  beginning  what  I thought 
essentially  Dr.  Flanagan  was  saying  to  us.  X feel  the  need  to  restate  what  I 
think  he  has  said  to  us . 


..  4.  2°  explicit;^r  8tated  the8ls  1x1  the  Paper-  The  implicit  thesis  is 

that  cultural  forces  are  producing  pressures  upon  American  education,  creating 

both  problems  and  opportunities..  Dr.  Flanagan  identifies  these  pressures  that 
are  interacting  with  the  goals  of  the  culture,  and  hopefully,  interacting  with 

what  he  states  as  our  primary  educational  goals:  the  enhancing  of  dignity:  the 
promotion  of  maximum 


development  of  capacities  and  their  responsible  exercise;  the  widening  of 
th&  range  of  effectiveness  of  individual  choices  — a goal  which  he  adopts 
from  the  President’s  Commission  on  National  Goals.  These  cultural  factors 
mediate  between  the  achievement  of  the  goals  and  the  actual  interventions 
which  are  attempted  in  the  educational  process  itself. 

The  intervening  factors  which  determine  the  kinds  of  adjustments 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  educational  process  to  achieve  these  rather 
large  and  important  goals,  r\re  not  the  factors  that  I would  te,ve  thought 
were  most  germane  to  this  discussion,  though  maybe  germane  in  the  larger 
frame.  1‘Uw  i do  not  believe  they  advance  us  to  a more  direct  confrontation 
with  the  specific  issues  of  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Flanagan’s  solution  is  essentially  that  of  providing  an  education 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  individual,  rather  than  providing  the  same  education 
to  all.  He  proposes  tne  use  of  technological  aids,  especially  computer  processes 
as  a means  of  identifying  the  objectives  in  more  specific  terms.  I think  this 
is  highly  useful  and  wise. 

Secondly,  he  identifies  the  procedures  which  can  be  developed  for 
evaluating  the  potential  of  the  individual  for  progress  toward  chese  general 
objectives,  as  well  as  toward  the  secondary  set  of  more  specified  objectives 
which  he  would  propose  to  be  arrived  at  through  careful  and  thoughtful  use  of 
the  computer  process. 

He  proposes  also  to  use  the  computer  to  collect  data  that  will  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  these  various  intervening  instructional  procedures  that 
are  aimed  at  mediating  the  gap  between  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the 

needs  that  are  implicit  in  the  goals  of  society  and  goals  in  the  educational 
process „ 

X think  this  general  scheme  certainly  is  a thoughtful.,  useful,  necessary 
example  of  the  kind  of  engineering  that  needs  to  be  attempted  in  this  general  " 
area  if  we  are  to  achieve  goals  of  quality  in  education.  I assume  he  means  in 
this  case  the  most  effective  and  efficient  relating  of  educational  demands  and 
challenges  to  the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  and  imagination  that  are  repre- 
sented in  the  individuals  who  are  involved  in  this  process. 

In  the  course  of  this  general  attack  upon  the  problem.  Dr.  Flanagan 
cites  among  the  complicating  factors  the  fact  that  our  situation  is  new 
because  we  have  so  many  more  students  to  educate.  They  represent  a wider 
range  of  abilities  and  backgrounds  than  we  had  a generation  ago,  and  he  makes 
incidental  reference  to  some  data  that  have  come  out  of  Project  Talent,  in 
which  he  shows  the  tremendous  disparity  between  the  achievement  levels  of 
Negro  students  from  48  schools.  I am  not  sure  how  these  were  selected,  whether 
they  were  representative  or  whether  they  came  from  Florida  or  Florida  and 
Alabama  and  some  other  states,  or  what  — but  at  least  48  Negro  school*,  and 


unfortunately,  I think  he  proceeds  to  use  language  which  inf  ex  ^ that  this 
is  true  of  all  Negro  students . We  get  the  impression  that  the  Negro 
student  that  we  are  dealing  with,  and  that  education  has  to  deal,  with, 
and  presumably  higher  education  especially  • - I happen  to  be  dealing 
with  these  students  — are  students  who  are  reading  at  the  ninth  per- 
centile level  of  achievement  of  the  graduates  of  the  white  high  school 
seniors . 

This  may  be  true,  but  if  it  is  true,  then  the  question  that  rises 
my  mind  is:  Does  the  procedure  that  Dr.  Flanagan  advances  meet  the 
problem?  I have  come  up  with  the  impression  that  it  does  not  meet  the 
problem  of  inequality  as  it  reflects  itself  in  the  chronic  case  of  the 
classes  of  the  population  Negro,  1c  *r  class  or  otherwise  — who 
represent  the  kind  of  disparity  from  the  average  in  achievement,  or 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  process  has  aided  the  development 
of  the  potential  of  other  individuals  in  the  society. 

It  meets  it  only  if  one  assumes  that  the  emphasis  upon  individualized 
diagnoses  of  needs  and  abilities  in  relation  to  goals  would  somehow  meet  this 
problem.  For  the  procedure  Dr.  Flanagan  proposes  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  realities  of  the  educational  world  involve  a set  of  factors  which 
are  immediate  and  perhaps  are  going  to  be  immediate  for  a long  time.  This  reality 
is  simply  that  there  are  segments  of  a society  which  consist  of  educational 
classes  or  groups  of  varying  degrees  of  chronic  disability. 

What  does  this  mean  for  students  who  are  being  educated  in  the  seg- 
regated schools,  whether  they  are  segregated  by  race  or  culture,  or  income, 
or  class,  or  nationality,  or  lr  ytege?  What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the 
organization  of  a program  of  diagnosis  and  an  analysis  of  methods  of  approach? 

I am  wary  of  any  attack  upon  this  problem  that  operates  with  an  economic 
theory  of  the  past  which  holds  that  if  you  provide  certain  goods  for  the 
advantaged  segments  of  the  society,  they  will  trickle  down  ultimately  to 
the  people  who  need  them  most. 

_ ^ 811  that  a proposal  such  as  this  can  be  properly  implemented. 

For  the  most  pressing  need  isr.thsba  remedial  program  shall  be  directly  focussed  on 
these  crucial  publics  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  the  educational  challenge 
before  us.  I am  not  sure  that  we  are  going  to  get  the  task  done. 

We  seem  to  have  suffered  in  this  conference  from  an  effort,  conscious 
wr  unconscious,  to  avoid  direct  confrontation  with  the  issues.  It  seems  to 

^ ^^Sbts  that  we  have  had  to  philosophic  profundity  or  general 
educational  principles  have  any  merit  at  all, -they  do  so  by  implication.  And 
we  have  not,  it  seems  to  me,  shown  their  relevance  to  our  problems.  It  is  this 
absence  of  application  that  troubles  me..  Even  if  we  make  errors,  even  if  our 
guesseB  are  not  the  best  guesses,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  some  of  these  guesses.  And  I am  saying  that  these  guesses  are  not  before 
us  in  this  discussion.  I suppose  it  may  be  ail  due  to  a human  failing  of  which 


all  of  us  ere  victims;  that  is,  when  we  come  to  difficult  problems  we  very 
cleverly  find  ways  in  which  we  can  avoid  facing  the  moblems  directly. 

So  we  have  resorted  — I am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  helpful  — we  have 
resorted  to  end  struggled  with  totalities,  ultimate  solutions,  even  solutions 
which  have  been  societal  in  scope,  which  have  attempted  to  design  perfect 

philosophic  systems.  Intellectual  systems,  rather  t hen  with  solutions  or  proposals 
that  are  pragmatically  based  and  are  aimed  at  the  real,  hard,  and  imaediate 
questions  before  us.  Of  course,  I am  as  guilty  and  responsible  for  this  failure 
as  anyone  in  this  conference. 


23. 


DISCUSSION 

by 

Clarence  Senior 


I am  going  to  talk  mostly  about  the  internal  pressures  on  the  school  system, 
since  that  s what  X have  been  subject  to  for  the  last  three  years  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City. 

^ 1 add  to  the  eternal  factors  just  one  thing,  and  its  corollary, 
which  I think  Mr.  Flanagan  didn't  stress;  that  is,  what  I believe  is  miscalled 
the  Negro  Revolution.  I'd  rather  call  it  the  Civil  Rights  Revolution,  because 
this  is  something  to  try  to  make  democracy  meaningful  for  the  whole  of  American 
life  instead  of  just  for  a section  of  the  population. 


Second,  the  changing  character  of  central  cities . You  probably  saw  the 
New  York  Times  story  the  other  day  about  segregation  increasing  in  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Fortunately,  New  York  City  is  one  of  those  in  which  it  didn't 
increase  from  1950  to  19o0,  but  the  number  of  percentage  points  that  we  de- 
creased in  our  segregation  index  was  only  8.  So  although  that's  about  10  per 
cent,  a little  over,  it  is  nothing  to  be  particularly  proud  of# 


Our  Uegro  population  in  the  schools  fraa  1957  to  1958  to  1963  to  1964  in- 
creased in  the  elementary  schools  about  48  per  cent,  in  the  junior  high  schools 
hy  75  per  cent,  in  the  academic  high  schools  by  71  per  cent,  in  the  vocational 
schools  hy  8 per  cent,  for  a total  of  264, 616  Hegro  children  in  our  schools . 


Hew  the  Hegroea,  of  course,  vary,  depending  on  where  they  come  from,  their 
aesground,  the  family  class,  etc.  If  they  come  from  ether  metropolitan  areas, 
that's  one  thing.  If  they  come  from  northern  cities,  that's  another  thing.  If 

“Y,9**  fr®  •out??F?  cltJ?8'  it<s  BtlU  If  they  case  from  southern 
rural  areas,  it$s  still  another# 


In  addition  to  this,  the  lowest  visible  Immigration  group  which  is  starting 
at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  occupational  ladder  by  and  large,  as  our  ancestors  did, 
are  the  Puerto  Ricans.  Quite  a few  of  their  problems  parallel  those  of  the  Negroes 
and  quite  a few  are  different.  Of  course  there  are  differences  in  the  I\ierto 
Rican  experience,  but  in  New  York  City  they  are 
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ir +wv,t°iether#  furfcbermore>  to  do  more  damage,  they  are  lumped  together 

Negroes,  so  that  almost  invariably  you  hear  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican,  as 
hough  they  were  one  and  the  same,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  very  different  groups . 

^ 4 Our  elementary  school  Puerto  Rican  population  increased  by  37  percent, 
junior  high  school  by  3 6 percent,  academic  high  school  by  74  percent,  and  vo- 
cational by  8 percent  in  this  same  period,  for  a total  of  167,000  Puerto 
Rican  children  in  addition  to  the  264,000  Negro  children. 


,,  _,I?^?dditTi.on  t0  we,hav®  a S°°d  many  other  outsiders,  not  all  of 

than  visible.  We  have  almost  40,000  youngsters  transferred  in  from  other 
school  systems,  most  of  them  from  school  systems  nowhere  near  the  quite 
^adequate  level  of  the  New  York  City  public  School  system.  But  the  ones 
that  we  admitted  were  from  school  systems  much  less  adequate  than  ours: 

22,000  from  other  continental  states,  almost  9>000  from  the  Southern 
Atlantic  states,  9,400  and  some  from  foreign  countries,  7,900  from  Puerto 
Rico  in  this  last  school  year. 

New  York  has  always  been  a cosmopolitan  multi -lingual  city.  We  use 
17  languages  on  our  radios  every  day  in  New  York  City.  But  the  people  who 
have  arrived"  in  New  York  City  have  forgotten  their  own  history  and  they 
have  forgotten  the  history  of  New  York  City,  so  that  we  limp  all  the  newcomere 
together  as  a problem.  This  tendency  is  very  widespread/  and  of  course,  it’s 
one  of  the  things  which  does  a good  deal  of  damage  to  the  newcomer. 

^ Into  this  situation  is  plunged  a group  of  nine  people  (the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education)  who,  by  and  large,  think  — and  I am  going  to  use 
all  four  of  the  verbs  that  I have  picked  up  in  the  last  couple  of  days  — 
that  we're  going  to  revolutionize,  or  we're  going  to  reform,  or  we're 
going  to  innovate,  or,to  use  Martin  Mayer's  phrase,  we're  going  to  gamble. 

How  do  we  go  about  this?  We  are  thoroughly  committed  to  equality  of 

C^4Cernm!°r  chlld  Respective  of  his  background  or  his  group  member- 

ship. That  is,  we  are  committed  to  doing  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  for 
eveiy  child.  But  in  a society  such  as  ours,  hew  far  can  the  school  go?  X 
happen  to  have  been  brought  up  on  George  Count's  pamphlet,  "Care  the  School 

uild  a New  Social  Order?  , and  I wish  to  God  we  could  tiy  harder  than  we 
have  been  trying. 

We  would,  of  course,  run  into  the  kinds  of  pressures  that  are  documented 
in  this  very  interesting  little  pamphlet  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
got  out  on  censorship  and  outside  pressures . The  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
een  responsible  for  a couple  of  books  on  the  kinds  of  pressures  that  are 
brought  from  the  outside  on  school  beards . 


..  deal  with  a more  difficult  problem,  namely,  the  pressures  from 

the  Inside  of  the  system  on  whichever  of  these  four  verbs  you  want  to  take 
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In  trying  to  clean  up  a mess  and  to  go  ahead. 

#e  also,  o*  course,  have  the  deepest  possible  commitment  to  quality 
education,  and  the  corollary  of  this,  of  course,  is  there  have  got  to  be 
some  changes  uadb?. 

My  reaction  after  a couple  of  months  on  the  Board  was  to  write  a book 
called.  Innocents  Aboard."  We  found  that  under  the  old  superintendent  the 
Board  was  manipulated  in  the  Interests  of  what  the  superintendent  conceived 
were  the  Interests  of  the  school  system.  When  the  old  superintendent  departed, 
we  hired  firms  to  look  all  over  the  country  to  txy  to  find  the  best  new  super- 
intendent. We  had  a tremendously  able,  dedicated,  sincere,  honest,  capable 
resource! ul  man  as  the  president  of  our  board,  whose  heart  was  almost  broken 
because,  before  the  creme  d£  la  creme  of  educators  in  New  York  them- 

selves the  Academy  of  Education,  he  announced  that  the  board  was  looking  all 
over  the  country  to  find  the  best  possible  new  superintendent,  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  resounding  boos.  That's  the  reason  I used  the  words  "Innocents" 
because  we  simply  didn't  know  what  we  were  up  against. 

Mr.  Flanagan  has  used  the  words  "inertia"  and  "tradition",  and  that's 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  because  God  knows  they  are  there.  But  I am  -haling 
about  outright  hostility  to  improvements  on  the  part  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system  numbers  75,000  persons. 

New  York,  of  course,  presents  special  problems,  as  is  well  known,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  There  is  first  its  cosmopolitan  character.  There  is, 
second,  a range  of  problems  which  the  school  system  itself  gives  to  the 
newcomers,  and  always  has,  if  only  because  one  of  the  latent  functions  of 
a school  system  is  to  help  wreck  the  family  of  the  newcomer  by  supplying  a 
differential  source  of  authority  for  families  where  there  was  a source  of 
authority  already  agreed  upon.  These  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  sociologists . 
Read,  for  instance,  the  appendix  to  a very  fine  book  which  most  people,  un- 
fortunately, don't  know,  because  it  sounds  like  it's  about  what  my  father 
used  to  call  the  long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women  of  Greenwich 
Village  — a book  about  Greenwich  Village  by  Caroline  Ware,  which  has  an 
appendix  called  "The  Contribution  of  the  Public  School  to  the  Maladantaticu 
of  the  Italian  Child."  This  was  written  in  the  late  »20»e,  and  it's~a 
beautiful  piece  of  sociological  analysis  in  the  field  of  education. 

Because  of  all  of  these  things,  we  started  a campaign  which  eventually 
was  successful:  we  abolished  mass  IQ  testing  in  the  New  York  City  schools . 

Now  we  know  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a process  of  trying  to  educate 
the  teachers.  Incidentally,  we  got  a resounding  denunciation  of  the  Board  by 
the  Council  of  Supervisory  Organizations  of  New  York  City  for  this  move.  The 
supervisors  would  say  to  me:  "But,  look,  it's  only  an  achievement  test."  And 
I said:  "Of  course,  Itinownit's  only  an  achievement  test.  Then  why  don't  we 

make  it  an  achievement  test  and  call  it  an  achiemant  test?"  Because  if  you  call 
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intelligence  test,  there  is  an  implication  that  there  is  something 

about  thls  klna^  "because  if  he  doesn’t  understand^lish 
sad  you  give  him  a test  in  English,  and  he  only  makes  73,  he  is  sent  to  a 

Yoric*  1 Bm  tft3iaflS  Hterally  about;  our  experience 
5^®®*  °*  1^*,P^erto  vho  ended  up  in  Wassaic.  And  the  Puerbo 

^^1Jaf*nts.ba?  * lawyers  to  spring  their  kids  because  they  were  given 
intelligence  tests  in  a language  which  they  didn’t  understand  - 

??*  the  few  times  I quoted  with  approval  one  of  the  real  pillars 

WhefSo United  f**®8  “ James  Conant  ~ ™ vhen  ^ said: 
UTm  ^ 880re  at  811  eMay  «€«>  you  brand  him  throughout 

^ we  ®tiH  have  to  educate  our  teachers  and  our  supervisors  to  these 

♦ 

. . J ^Y8  flighted  last  night  to  see  the  reference  in  Mr.  Kirk’s  paper 

about  Binet.  I Join  him  and  wish  to  God  that  Binet  had  lived  long  enough  to 

mfn^JTcf  f1®  fo^tions  for  one  of  the  superstitions  which  the  chaiman 
a^erson^  ****  night,  which  is,  that  the  IQ  tests  measure  something  in 

tmcJSL'g&X  * **  t0  *"*”  ***  "*  °f  regax^g 

I want  to  reiterate  the  problems  arising  from  the  resistance  of  teachers 
and  supervisors.  I don’t  mean  all  of  them,  because  we’ve  got  some  good  teachers 
and  we  ve  got  some  good  supervisors,  but  they  are  not  the  ones  who  bring  the 
pressure . I m talking  about  the  ones  who  bring  the  pressures . And,  incidentally, 
we  ve  got  some  darned  good  schools  in  our  slum  areas  in  New  York  City,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  is  that  we’ve  got  good  principals  who  believe  that  no  matter 

a chm  e0“®8  from  he  can  be  taught.  And  a good  principal  can  recruit  good 
tochers  even  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  And  we’ve  got  seme  really 
prize  schools  in  buildings  that  are  damn  near  falling  to  pieces,  where  ratsnm 
around,  where  ceilings  fall  off.  We  are  .literally  20  years  behind  in  dir 
maintenance  and  repair  program  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 

m^r  Mayfr  ^ Y*11  ***,  1 agree  with  him  partially,  that  additional 

money  isn  t going  to  do  everything.  But  asaey  for  repairs  and  1 aintenance 
would  come  in  damn  handy  when  we  are  20  years  behind  in  this  kLnc  of  thing. 

. As  Dave  Salten  said  yesterday,  too  many  teachers  don’t  liku  children, 

^ th^  is  particularly  true  if  they  are  minority  group  children  who  are 
+ v?rf-.in  ^ c3A88roaa#  who  introduce  problems  that  the  teacher  isn’t  able 

MartlnTrow  said  yesterday,  the  teacher  is  afraid  of  these 
JciJ8*  18  af»id  of  the  children,  of  course,  you  are  liable  to 

get  the  kind  of  4hicg  that  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a couple  of  years 
ago.  You  can’t  teach  him  anything,  and  then  this  spreadTall  over  the  •££! 
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and  all  over  the  country  and  gives  the  teacher  who  is  having  these  problems  an 
bantam  lt,,!  1x1  the  Atlantic  Monthly.”  I personally 

<nfft  lnheJ?ted£  ^J80'  a tremendously  complex  system  of  allowing  hooks 

^M25FT\  2*<5  vas  that  Wfj  had  e very  Puritanic, 

Ii  ^ 8cb001  system  who  said  that  no  art  hooks  would  he 

allowed  in  our  libraries  if  they  contained  males.  You  can  lumglne  what 

m^nco  or  a3oost  saytody  else  who's  ever  pSnSd  anything 

£ ttcK ^aT*  MB  bool“  wuM  be 111 our 

J'j ttboub  exact  situations  that  we  ran  up  against.  We 
£2“^  anything  that's  good  enough  to  he  listed  hy  the  American 

f10"®*1  for  *ehool  libraries  of  Hew  York  City 
— period.  And  that  s what  is  happening  now,  but  we  had  to  figjit  about  it. 

+h.  C0UfSe'  t*e  Mo°arthy  era,  we  had  some  of  his  followers  on 

^ W®  t0,cleB“  cp  the  messes  that  were  left  by  them.  There 
was  both  active  and  passive  resistance  to  that , 

. . needed  new  personnel  besides  a new  superintendent.  The  old  super- 

intendent appointed  a committee  to  look  around  for  a new  group  of  associate 
wd  assistant  siverlntende&ty,at  our  musst.  One  of  the  ^oS  “SSfL 

™ 2*  8t8ff  of  the  Bew  fork  City  public  School 

g***  **  “ hadn  t been  tor  the  deliberate  sabotege  by  the  chairman  of  tint 
SJTi™88'  highest-ranking  and  oldest  member  of  our  staff  under 

T*ehi^v  i+tf1111*8”?!?1!  1 don,t  tao,r  '*ether  be  things  that’s  good  or  bad. 

lt,B  ^ ^ tor  our  school  system  and  probably  very  good  for 
somebody  else  who  got  him.  * 

OTV,  -We  fie^idM  that  we  needed  more  minority  group  teachers.  We  started 

for  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  teachers,  and  then  other 

*aJJ;  4if-y0U4.?re  *°  d0  that  for  them*  you've  got  to  do  it  for 

*°vf  ddd  dt  for  them,  too.  We  should  have  done  it  in  the  first  place. 

',t  t*1*  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  push  of  minority 
groups  sometimes  helps  all.  of  the  teachers. 

y,4_.  2*®?  **  ^ ?“  a ®Pecial  campaign  to  try  to  get  people  aware  of  the 

1{ic0a  w®  started  some  classes  in  subject  matter 

wS?!?^fhi  “1^??  V®  S0!1*  tTCm  the  — 1 won,t  nsntion  the  specific  names, 

i<v!y^e  l 8 184  Y‘S  1104  ^ 2‘8^  wh0  the  school  system  did 
^^og  like  this  for  us  when  we  came,  so  why  should  you  do  it  for  the  Puerto 


in  New  Sr5dri^?n  ^ tJrce  ^ Powerful  teachers'  organizations 

in  New  York  City:  tne  Catholic  Teachers  Association,  the  Jewish  Teachers 
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Association,  and  the  Protestant  Teachers  Association, 
own  conclusions. 


You  can  dmv  your 


fiohnni  SrLT5  OUt^e34terately  t0  res0ns'fcitute  and  re-invigorate  25  local 

Thffe  taal  school  hoards  have  been  exceptionally  valuable  to 

trJmm  11611  °*  a headache.  They  have  turned  into  a pressure 

fipoup.  I hope  I’m  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  really 

?IIK-nUi8r'SC^ 9 because  I'm  on  the  Committee  on  Local  School  Boards,  and  I 
J?  in  charge  of  the  orientation  of  the  selection  panels  for  them.  I uiged 

sur®it0  geb  at  le®st  gadfly  on  every  board.  We  got  them. 

We  asked  for  them,  and  we  got  them,  but  these  i»ve  been  invaluable. 

aBe  5°®  illustration.  I don’t  know  whether  I want  to  label 
.?  8a?ly  °f  ??*'  5°*  one  of  ^e  Participants  in  the  Conference  greeted 
me  the  other  night  and  scarcely  had  said,  "Hello,  Clarence",  before  he  said, 
ib  re  true  that—  . 


In  closing,  since  I think  I’ve  got  about  two  more  minutes  of  the  five 
I?rned  “®  ^ree  minutes  ago,  we  recognize  the  United  Federation 

X,?0n  * 8ee  John  Marfcin  her®  this  morning,  but  I agree  entirely 

22  2*12^  S8  <?°Ut  the  need  for  teachers  *0  become  more  trouble- 

some to  school  boards,  otherwise  school  boards  will  be  captured  by  the  bureau- 
cracy and  the  prisoners  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  UFT  has  been  both  a tremendously 
good  influence  and  a damn  headache.  To  deal  with  it  we  hove  set  up  a grievance 

r$r  n?thlng  "**  don®  exc®Pt  handling  individual  grievances 
aside  from  the  big  push  for  increased  salaries,  which  God  knows  they  need.  But 

2nd  at  channelized  some  of  the  formerly  unspoken  hostility 
2^2.2®  tTh<5r?  “*  **  Principals.  And  although  we’ve  got  some  darn  good 
r®  78  a2fl0  got  80ra®  Insufferable  martinets.  I suppose  the  theory 
is  that  the  board  pushes  the  superintendent,  the  superintendent  pushes  the 
deputy  siflperlntendent,  the  deputy  pushes  the  associates,  the  associates  push 
assistants,  the  assistants  push  the  principals,  and  so  there’s  nobody  left 
except  the  teacher,  who  gets  pushed  — ana  so  she  can  only  kick  the  kids  around. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I hope  will  be  relieved  by  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  legal  machinery  set  up  to  lake  care  of  those  complaints  which  stare 
from  the  bottom.  Obey  can  now  be  carried  right  to  the  top,  to  free  the 
teachers  for  the  two  essential  Jctosj  one,  teaching  as  the  kids  should  be 
taught;  and  two,  criticizing  the  curriculum,  the  procedures,  and  the  policies, 
and  anything  else  about  the  Board  of  Education  they  feel  like  criticizing. 

, . ?J35?‘  P0*31*  about  to®  UFT.  We  asked  them : how. we:  .were going  to  get 

“IS001®  ^ 1 shorthand  here  Instead  of  circum- 

locutions  --  and  they  said  we  must  improve  the  schools.  We  said  all  right,  but 

how  do  you  do  it?  So  they  came  up  with  a very  elaborate  plan.  Of  course,  it  only 

dollars  more.  But  we  sat  them  down  with  tTc^cil 

?!  ®?5®  ^ ^ braSB  0X1  0(21  etaff>  and  they  worked  out  what 

is  called  Ube  More  Effective  Schools  Plan.  So  now  we  have  incorporated  the 


UFT  and  the  supervisors,  who  took  the  lessen  from  the  DPT  and  organized 
their  own  union  (they  now  want  union  recognition  — and  I’m  pulling  the 
foreman  cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  them).  But  anyway,  we’ll  fight 
that  one  when  we  come  to  it*  So  we  do  have  some  more  effective  schools, 

I am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  external  pressures,  except  to  say 
that  we  are  very  fortunate  in  New  York  In  having  some  pressures  for  education 
as  well  as  some  pressures  for  all  of  these  special  group  interests.  We've 
got  the  Public  Education  Association,  which  is  35  years  old,  about  which  a 
book  was  recently  written  telling  hew  important  it  was  in  helping  the  school 
system  in  Hew  York.  We.’ve  get  the  United  Barents  Association,  which  is 
tremendously  helpful,  and  we’ve  get  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Children,  which 
is  tremendously  helpful. 

I've  talked  with  board,  members  in  other  places  who  lave  none  of  these 
things.  The  citizens*  organisations  simply  haven’t  organized  to  put  pressure 
on  the  school  beard  fOr  quality  education.  You  have  to  have  tlmt  kind  of 
citizen  pressure  exerted  on  boards,  otherwise  the  anti-education  people,  no 
matter  what  their  particular  slogan  is,  are  going  to  be  much  too  influential 
on  boards. 
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RESPONSE 

by 

John  C.  Flanagan 


t 
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. . p®  fir8t  poiot  I want  to  state  quite  emphatically  is  that 
this  refers  to  the  average  student,  and  there  are  some  Negro 
students  in  these  schools  who  read  quite  well.  °n  the  other  hand, 
-*  you  leek  at  the  ftmfoez  of  Begro  students  who  got  Rational 

Merit  Scholarship  finalist  positions,  you  find  that  they  are 
few# 


If  you  look  at  this  whole  picture  of  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade,  you  want  to  say;  well,  we'd  better 
begin,  whether  Mr.  Bloom  knows  anthing  or  not,  down  at  the  pre- 
school level  and  the  early  years  of  the  elementary  school.  Because 
11  Lity  difficult  to  do  an  adequate  remedial  job,  to  provide 
all  the  remediation,  to  use  Kirk's  term,  that  is  essential  to 
bringing  these  talents  out  at  this  higher  level.  And  the  point 
that  I was  trying  to  make  was  the  size  of  the  problem.  Some  of 
our  staff  members  hunted  very  hard  for  a large  number  of  Negro 
students  in  these  segregated  schools,  because  we  don't  know 
anything  about  the  other  Negro  students,  because  we  didn't  ask 
for  race;  we  asked  the  principal:  what  percentage  of  your  people 
are  Negro,  and  so  we  were  very  easily  able  to  say  something 
about  the  all-Negro  schools  or  the  all-white  schools,  but  we 
are  not  able  to  talk  about  individuals.  But  is  seems  to  me 

* i -j  *aP°rt*nt  t0  that  those  Negroes  who  were 

relatively  high  had  some  way  or  other,  in  spite  of  handicaps, 
developed  their  talents,  their  achievements,  their  abilities, 
their  skills,  nearly  all  were  headed  to  college.  So  that  the 
problem  isn  t that  we  have  a lot  of  high  school  students  who 
are  Just  not  being  given  opportunities  to  go  to  college,  with 
tne  Negro  people— at  least  the  ones  we  were  able  tt>  identify 
In  the  South  and  so  on;  it  is  that  they  have  to  be  helped  long 

before  this  to  get  up  to  reasonable  levels  so  that  they  could 
attend  a college. 


The  second  point  in  Dr.  Long's  remarks  that  l wanted  to 
comment  on  was  his  statement  about  my  approach.  THre  is  no 
question  but  my  approach  is  quality  for  all,  and  not  better 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  or  the  underprivileged,  or 

Jj****#*»  ?r  the  Nt*ro#8*  lt  18  definitely  an  all-out  approach 
«?o  try  to  improve  the  education. 


However,  although  one  says  that  this  is  for  all,  the 
facts  are  that  the  best  job  in  education  today— and  it's  a lot 


) 
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better  job  than  was  being  done  ten  years  ago— is  being  done  lor 
the  gifted*  The  better  people  are  being  allowed  by  the  schools 
to  learn  at  more  nearly  their  own  rate  now,  in  most  of  the  large 
schools  in  the  country*  There  are  still  quite  a few  places 
that  hold  them  back,  but  more  and  more  we  have  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  in  one  of  the  college  towns,  who  said  to  these  five 
boys:  just  don't  pay  any  attention  to  recitation  if  you  don't 
want  to*  Sit  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  when  you  finish  this 
book,  doing  every  other  problem.  I'll  give  you  another  one* 

This  group  of  boys,  by  the  time  they  were  juniors  in  high  school 
had  been  through  calculus,  at  least  the  one  whose  father  was 
telling  me  the  story,  had  a perfect  or  at  least  as  high  a score 
as  the  College  Board  gives,  800  in  mathematics  as  a junior* 

So  there  are  lots  of  teachers— of  course,  that's  ay  example 
of  master  teaching:  sit  in  the  ack  of  the  room  and  don't  bother 
me,  and  when  you  finish  this  book,  we'll  find  you  another  one* 

But  this  is  easy,  relatively  speaking,  and  can  be  done  for  the 
top  people* 

This  cannot  be  done  for  the  people  down  the  line,  and 
that  is  why  an  approach  such  as  this,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  very 
important* 

On  Or*  Senior's  remarks,  I would  like  to  also  cast  ay 
vote  against  the  I.Q,  We,  of  course,  did  not  use  any  so-called 
I*Q*  tests  in  our  Project  Talent  survey*  Of  course,  ay  vote  is 
not  against  testing  at  all,  but  X think  that  having  a single 
measure  such  as  theI*Q*,  with  all  the  mistaken  concepts  that 
have  developed  about  it,  is  unfortunate.  And  I agree  also 
with  what  Henry  Oyer  said  the  other  night,  that  we  have  aulti- 
dimenslonallty,  and  we  shouldn't  give  the  academic  aptitude 
kind  of  thing  the  high  status  that  it  has  achieved,  and  alto 
the  suggestion  that  this  is  inborn  and  that  this  cannot  be 
changed* 

On  the  ether  main  kind  of  remark,  £ think  that  although 
we  haven't  gotten  far  enough  along  with  the  approach  aa  outlined 
our  tentative  exploration  suggests  that  it's  going  to  be  ouch 
easier  to  find  superintendent s , in  spite  of  whit  John  Martin 
said  about  t&ese  superintendents,  who  will  be  quite  willing 
and  eager  to  go  ahead  with  an  approach  such  aa  la  outlined 
then  it  will  be  to  get  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  school 
organisation  who  are  at  all  enthusiastic  or  willing  to  go  along 
with  as  revolutionary  an  approach  as  is  proposed  here  to  try 
to  improve  education* 

However,  X think  that  this  can  be  done  end  a a we  move  along 
through  the  leadership  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  those 
few  people  that  ere  being  prepared  by  seme  of  our  better  institu- 
tions to  take  leadership  in  the  schools,  that  trace  there  la  a 
clear  damonstratloo  of  effectiveness,  that  the  schools  will  follow 
along,  at  least  that's  the  hope* 
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ADDITIONAL  QUERIES  AND  COMMENTS 


Dr.  Flanagan's  paper  Is  what  pro- 
’Z<attb*rtt  *8ain8t  beJ»vioraI  science  the  first  evening 
and  I think  we  have  identifies  the  end  with  the  phrase  that 

the  schools  are  now,  bless  their  hearts,  allowing  bright  children 
to  learn.  This  concept  of  "allow'*  is  ail  the  way  through  this 
p8J?r*  Thf#  conc®Pt  of  central  control,  of  dictatorship,  of 
authoritarian  aiainistration  of  schools,  you  will  get  superinten- 
ds** to  go  along  with  this  gladly.  ^ 

And,  frankly,  to  talk  about  an  education  that  meets  the 
°f.th*  <*iWrcn  in  the  schools  after  we  have  determined 
what  their  needs  are  does  not  strike  me  as  fair  or  right  at 

detPimWi^i*  * lot  0f  daoage  * their 

determination  about  what  his  needs  and  his  capabilities  are, 

M ^ A,??}**0™*  ***  of  thing  limited  as  narrowly 

0bvioU8l5r  you  can't  get  away  from  it.  But 

^r*^  SJ!?  relic*  on  these  inadequate  measures,  unless  Dr. 

l?  a 800d  ener8y  «ee*«re  to  go  with  it,  and 

vhMt*lhZl*!  uSa*0  eomethin8  about  the  enormous  differences  in 
j 86  KW.  come  to  school  with  before  we  sc  art  applying 

1 thin,c  18  8oin8  to  produce  social  retro* 
gression  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  the  school  systems. 

that  thJ?8  L"0®14  88166  with  Dr.  Flanagan  about  is 

that  you  could  sell  this  to  any  superintendent  in  the  world 

C°?1?1pr0bably  6Ven  6611  lfc  to  the  UFT,  which  is  deve- 
r?^®8  8 #^l8f  central  apparatus  to  try  between  the  two  of 

and  S*18*  8oi®*  to  ^oin  ^cficther  and  shake  hands 

^at  * golng  t0  ^Pcn  with  all  of  the  kids.  Some 

at  this  moment9  t0  tWa*  80(1  1 wi,h  to  be  on  the  spearhead 


Jote  Flanagan,:  who  is  going  to  decide? 


£SZS£fc  what  do  you 
to  decide:  Give  the  kids  more  of  a chance 
more  of  a chance. 


mean,  who  istgbiug 
and  give  the  teachers 


Flanagan: 


Six-years -olds? 


5jy.  * —a  case  which  Or*  Oyer  knows 

about  in  which  a kid  was  seat  in  to  a mentally -retarded  class 
in  tow  York  City  over  the  screaming  and  howling  objections  of 
the  teachers  because  the  allegedly  professional  psychologists 
ot,  the  school  system  in  their  tests  had  said  this  child  was 
mentally  retarded*  The  story  is  in  Hillel  Black's  wretched  book, 
cut  this  sort  of  thing  in  one  form  or  another  is  happening  ell 
the  time  in  our  schools  because  people  with  Inadequate  measure  - 
aant#  with  inadequate  brains  to  talk  about  goals  end. objectives 
are  setting  their  damn  common  sense  petty  bourgeois  meaningless 
tasks  to  these  kids'  and  than  setting  them  partly  in  a frame 
that  this  is  to  easy  to  examine  for. 


We  oust  get  rid  of  this,  really  we  mustn't  extend  it. 

°*K; » J “ 8°ln8  to  shut  up  now*  But  I see  this  happening  to 
real  children  every  day* 


SIWKSSl  The  only  reply  I can  make  to  this 
is  that  we  propose  to  have  people  with  brains  and  people  with 
good  measures  in  this  system* 


&ZSSJL  0*K*  Find  them  first  and  then 

propose  it*  You  don't  have  them  now* 


IfiSSl  Couldn't  you  feed  this  dimension 

into  your  computer  and  come  out  with  this  element? 


Flanagan t 
Long  i 

appraisal  of  tbs  teachers. 


Yes* 

Since  you  are  asking  for  self- 


jfihp  Powell^  The  kids  who  ere  allegedly  going 

to  have  this  well-differentiated  individual  attention  and 
evaluation  ar$  increasingly  going  to  wind  up  as  freslaaen  in 
colleges  so  overcrowed  that  they  have  resorted  to  technological 


instrumentation.  They  are  precise  the  kind  that  is  sometimes 
of  help  when  you  h*ve  a tsall  enougu  teacher-pupil  ratio# 


Let  as  describe  myself  to  you  as  a freahaan  at  the  Univer- 

**5?  ?fr»S.laml!  / ro<raired  t0  t«kc>  *»og  other  things,  a course 
called  Humanities."  In  that  course  in  each  semester  one 

lecturer  lectures  on  all  the  subjects  in  the  Humanities  over 
a chronological  period  from  Egypt  to  the  Renaissance-- painting, 
music,  architecture,  philosophy,  whsfc  have  you.  Twice  a week 

• v P1*-*11®*1  classroom  with  299  other  students,  where 

a hear  that  lecture  ever  television  because  it  has  to  be  given 
to  1600  students  at  once.  Once  a week  I have  50  minutes  in 
a seminar  of  20  people  under  an  instructor  who  may  be  expert  in 
one  of  those  Humanities  fields,  but  not  in  all  of  them,  and 

who  is  carrying  12  such  seminars  every  week,  thus  dealing  with 
240  students. 


Then  once  a week  I go  into  a two-hour  compcsiton  class, 
the  first  hour  of  which  is  automated  presentation,  slide  and 
voice  hooked  together,  followed  by  discussion  with  a teacher 
who  corrects  my  punctuation,  and  if  2 seem  recalcitrant  about 
punctuation,  I m given  a little  piece  of  paper  which  allows 
»e  into  a small  library  room  where  I sit  in  front  of  a program 
teaching  machine  and  take  tea  lessons  in  punctuate ion  before  1 
go  back  to  the  composition  class. 

In  15  weeks,  in  one  of  my  three  credit  courses,  I have  had 
13  meetings,  because  we  have  to  take  out  two  for  exams,  which 

are  objective  tests— I have  had  13  meetings  with  a live  human 
bclogs 


My  objective  tests  are— I score  them  on  IBM  cards  with 
as;  electrographic  pencil  and  the  IBM  computer  within  24  hours 
tells  ms i what  ay  score  is,  how  many  right  I get,  hew  many  wrong 
I got,  where  I goofed,  hew  many  students  got  the  different 
questions  wrong,  item  analysis,  everything  the  teacher 
wants  to  know-nothing  that  gives  any  incentive  to  the  student. 
And  I have  two  years  of  this  to  face. 

. *ocial  studies  course  I get  three  lectures  a 

week  by  television  and  I don't  have  to  go  to  e seminar  because 
we  den  t have  enough  social  studies  teachers  so  that  we  have 
voluntary  seminars.  I get  three  lectured,  a week  by  television 
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io  natural  aciancc  in  which  I am  retaught  what  I learned  in 

high  echool  about  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology,  if  I learned 
anything* 


* 


*•  are  by  television.  I hav*  no  contact 

“*■***•  « I - tn  trouble,  1 can  go  to  an  occaaional 
clinical  conference  ith  a member  of  the  science  staff* 

It  may  be  that  I have  had  as  many  as  25  to  50  individual 
contacts  with  a live  teacher  in  the  course  of  one  semester, 
nine  credits'  worth  of  work* 

i if  ***•  u,c  instrumentation,  instrumental  techno- 

logy at  its  first  rawest  and  crudest  and,  believe  me,  we  as  well 

•i*“  *f^*”t*  «*  of  thi.  daadaalog  waan,  rad  ry 

principal  job  down  there  has  been  to  help  devise  and  incite 

-ay*_  ,br**iCiB>  £ht*  <tam»  d«e»«»in*  tha  mouat  of  talavlsloo 
-»*•;  contact.  But  1 an  working  ogainat  the 
feet  that  this  is  an  lodepandant  university.  don't  even 
jenow  how  many  teachart  we  can  hire  in  September  until  we  know 

“*  «oin*  t0  W th*lr  entrance  fees,  because, 
that's  what  we  live  on* 

But  tbs  State  of  Florida  boasts  ths  fact  that  it  has 
on*  of  tha  meet  complete  closed-circuit  television  networ  s in 
the  nation  where,  from  e tingle  studio,  25  to  50  high  school 
and  junior  colleges  in  ail  parts  off  ths  state  ere  fed  their 
lectures  i*  history  or  in  biology* 

tssc^^ng  machines,  we  have  the  closed- 
circuit  television*  What  we  fail  to  have  is  an  exciting  and 
meaningful  curriculum,  and  our  problem  is  to  make  a curriculum 
mattingful  and  exciting  through  the  instrumental  intervention 
between  the  teacher  end  the  student*  And  we  ere  not  alone* 

T!us»  I t«ia^  U goi^g  to  be  contended  with  end  is  being  con 
tended  with  at  Michigan  State  end  God  knows  how  many  ofchor  instl- 

frs«Santhat  ***  eradu*lly  b#lag  w**"**l»»d  by  tha  entering 


...  J think  tha  technology  can  eventually  be  subdued, 
although  *11  of  ua  doubt  raally  whether  we  can  subdue  the 
technology  that  we  ourselves  have  developed. 

. ^ would  myself,  give  every  entering  freshman  i copy 

Erewhon  to  read  and  let  him  take  it  from  there,  but  this 
creates  CAaoe  in  a mass  situation* 


i 
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Miriam  Goldberg:  it  seems  to  me  that  all  through 

this  Conference  something  that  Mr*  Schvabel  said  yesterday  should 
be  given  a little  more  consideration,  and  this  is  a historical 
look  at  some  of  the  Issues  wfcibh  we  are  facing*  I have  a feeling 
all  the  way  through  that  we  are  once  again,  as  we  have  done  in 
certainly  American  education  over  the  years,  thrcwoing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath-water*  We've  done  this  so  many  times  and 
we've  got  to  backtrack. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  around  this  group  that  we  have 
had  attacks  on  methods,  procedures  in  research  and  measurement 
which  have  been  amtremely  useful,  which  have  helped  move  educa~ 
tion  forward  ana  we  have  had  them  attacked  not  because  of  their 
Inherent  inadequacies,  not  even  because  they  aren't  used  or 
appropriate,  but  in  terms  of  their  own  uselessness  or  even  danger* 

7.  don't  object  to  throwing  out  the  I«Q*  as  a measure* 

I think  this  was  probably  a wise  decision*  But  I think  that 
throwing  out  the  concept  of  assesing  youngsters'  ability,  at 
some  one  given  point  in  time,  to  perform  certain  kinds  of 
tests,  is  a highly  relevant  notion  to  education,  and  just 
throwing  it  our  before  we  have  some  substitute,  before  we 
understand  what  we  want  to  measure  I tfcldtt  is,  again,  a process 
which  we  have  gone  through  so  many  times  before* 

We  threw  out  subject  matter  in  the  '20's  and  '30's,  so 
to  speak,  because  of  a mistaken  interpretation  of  Dewey  and  a 
mistaken  interpretation  by  his  followers  of  what  he  had  Intended 
perhaps  for  other  reasons*  Then  we  were  suddenly  forced  back 
into  relooking  at  subject  matter  and  bringing  it  back  into  the 
curriculum. 

I think  one  thing  that  we  know  is  that  teachers  have 
kinds  of  normal  distribution  curves  built  into  their  heads 
and  they  are  very  often  irrelevant  to  the  normal  distribution 
curve  that  s available  to  them  in  terms  of  an  actual  spread 
of  scorat  on  seme  broad  basis*  They  used  to  call  this  the 
Yugoslav  Effect,  because  Yugoslavs  did  a study  in  which  they 
found  that  teacbmrs  graded  frem  A to  D on  a narrow  distribution 
in  their  own  classes,  and  then  when  they  gave  tome  sort  of  a 
national  exam,  they  found  that  a lot  of  A student s' in  these 
classes  ended  up  in  D's  in  tbs  normal  curve  for  the  total 
population.  The  teacher  has  a basis  of  assessment  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  give  him  a piece  of  paper  on 
which  a score  is  noted  or  not* 

Z think  what's  more  Inportant  than  throwing  out  the 
tests  or  complaining  about  the  damage  that  they  do  for  us  *8 
to  dOMidte  ways  in  which  you  can  get  teachers  to  become  aware 
of  the  damage*  We  miseducated  teachers  for  a long  time,  and  I 
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think  we  have  a responsibility  to  repair  the  damage,  it  you  will, 
bpt  not  by,  once  again,  going  with  the  pendulum  or  the  bandwagon, 
or  whatever  effect  operates  in  American  education  to  get  us  out 
of  where  we  were,  and  it's  all  bad  and  it's  all  wrong,  and  on 
to  new  and  better  things*  But  very  often  we  have  vaery  little 
ftvid^cvci  About  hov  such  bittir  tbs  sow  things  art*  Thsy  Just 
seem  good  at  this  time* 

^ ^ really  would  like  to  inject  one  note  of  caution 

here  before  we  throw  away  everything  we  have  developed* 

. . . * « not  sure  that  we  have  the  facilities  now  to  do  the 

kind  of  goal  assessment  or  even  assistance  to  pupils  which 
Dr*  Flanagan  suggests.  I don't  this*  be  feels  that  we  have  all 
the  means  and  procedures  to  do  this  adequately* 

But  I think  the  job  Is  to  look  for  more  adequate  means 
aad  procedures,  rather  than  say:  let's  abandon  the  enterprise* 


Seafor},  if  i gave  the  impression  that  we 

threw  out  all  tests  In  New  York,  I certainly  mis-spoke*  Rot 
only  that,  but  we  have  contracted  with  the  Educational  testing 

5?  ®et  klad  °*  test  which,  among  ourselves,  se 

call  Pupi|  tfatchar  Taste  And  «•  contrsctsd  with  anothar  organic 
aetlon  to  get  us  another  kind  of  s test,  but  as  achievement  tests, 
not  as  so-called  ?*itelllgence  tests* 


SSSSZBtSSl  Ihut  are  really  diagnostic  tests 

to  toll  the  teacher  what  to  do  next  to  the  first-grade  kid. 

They  are  not  tests  that  are  trying  to  predict  how  we  do  it.  They 

Jf  "J*re  *»,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  the  diagnostic 
job,  which  is  what  we  ere  talking  about. 


t 1 **nt  to  allay  Martin  Mayer's 
anxiety  by  assuring  him  there  will  be  a certain  mnber  cf 
superintendents  who  will  nob  quickly  but  Dr#  Flanagan's 
proposal*  I»ayself»  beliere*  that  the  testing  movement  has 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  effectttoness  of  public  education 
in  this  country.  But  I also  believe  it  has  had  a\wmb*r  of  verT 
unfortunate  *ffects.  Two  of  the  more  serious  ones:  first,  the 
continual  narrowing  of  the  curriculum  for  the  teacher  is  done 
"Jr  t0  **  *dcln«  ch*a«aa  to  behavior  which  is  socially 

*5  P?*2^10*  ktod  of  change  which  is  precisely 
messureable,  and  sinca  you  can  measure  something  precisely, 
thie  io  what  we  continue  to  teach  for;  However,  <4  on* 
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skills  in  the  social  studies,  and  our  command  of  language,  both 
written  and  oral,  since  they  don't  lend  themselves  to  precise, 
crisp  quantification,  tend  to  be*  omitted.  This,  I think,  has 
had  an  extraordinarily  had  effect  on  American  education. 

Secondly,  although  the  examinations  presumably  are  diag- 
nostic, they  do  strongly  affect  the  expectations  of  teachers, 

°*j**  teachers  are  given  soma  additional  support  for  the 
prejudice  they  are  already  inclined  to  hold,  they  are  looking 
don't  »P««k  English  well,  are  poorly  dressed— and 
addition,  you  give  thea  the  evidence  of  standardised  tests— 
they  have  everything  they  need  to  conclude  these  children  cannot' 

lftllQs 


These  two  effects,  I think,  have  had  a devastating  effect 
on  education. 

ct  1 find  dangerous  in  Dr.  Flanagan's  proposal  is  this; 

first,  there  was  the  attractiveness  of  the  computer,  because 
I am  convinced  that  education,  along  with  every  other 
enterprise,  has  to  be  more  productive  than  it  now  is  and  there- 
fore we  must  look  towards  an  increasing  use  of  technology  in 
education.  And  the  resistance  of  our  people  to  this  technology 
is  a disappointment  to  all  of  us. 

However,  once  again  the  computer,  unfortunately— you 
know,  with  binary  characteristics,  moves  exactly  toward  an 
accentuation  of  thosa  aspects  of  tha  testing  movessnt  which 
are  already  strangling  ns. 

_ . **  y°°  c*a  u*«  ccmputar  devicas  and  dlfferant  kinds  of 

modern  technology  to  expand  tha  educational  horiccns  of  children, 

*°d  good.  If  we  can  make  teachers  more  produc- 
tive than  they  now  are  end  make  fcht  teaching  and  learning  task 
simpler  than  it  now  is,  fine.  But  because  the  computer  lends 
lt#™  to  * tothsr  use  of  teste  of  the  multiple  choice  variety, 
or  the  true-false  variety,  of  Objective  teste,  so  to  spssk,  and 
keeps  cutting  out  tbs  subjective  developments,  I fchiwfc  va  are 
Just  putting  more  tentacles  on  this  monster  which  is  embracing 
American  education. 

Hew,  what's  going  to  happen,  should  this  continue  to 
tilt  peopU  uv  going  to  got  iapitimt  at  shocking 
off  these  tentacles  one  by  one  end  they  ere  going  to  stab  at 
hear  ©*,  the  monster.  Tfei?  would  be  unfortunate,  as 
Miriam  ssy s,  because  if  we  ware  suddenly  to  throw  oat  the  entire 
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testing  apparatus,  I think  American  education  would  have  lost 
something*  Somehow  or  other  we  must  retain  the  effective  ele- 
ments of  assessment* 

Obviosly,  if  you  don't  know  where  you  are,  you  don't 
know  where  you  are  going  or  you  can't  get  where  you  want  to 
effectively.  So  obviously  measurement  has  a place  in  education. 
But  I think  we  oust  face  the  very  painful  fact  that  measurement 
up  to  now,  thio  overwhelming  use  of  so-called  objective,  precise 
measurement  has  misled  teachers  who,  in  the  first  place,  don't 
understand  the  philosophy  of  measurement,  don't  understand  the 
lack  of  precision  involved  in  these  so-called  measures,  and 
most  important  of  all  in  their  own  self -interest,  to  make 
themselves  look  good,  teach  material  which  is  easily  codi- 
f labia*  And  how  you  make  decent  citizens  of  people  who 
command  the  language  when  you  restrict  your  view  that  narrowly 
is  going  to  remain  a mystery  to  me* 

/ 

Well,  I think  bhat  I Just  didn't 
eamunlcate  if  I didn  t get  the  idea  across  vary  definitely 
cnat  I thought  the  tests  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  are 
quite  inadequate*  They  are  the  wrong  frame  of  reference*  They 
are  very  inappropriate  for  the  kind  of  system  which  I have 
proposed,  especially  on  the  instructional  side* 

^ ^ uy  hope  that,  using  the  computer  and  not  misusing 

ihu?16  C^g°  t0  proc®dmre#  luch  os  the  cue  I developed 
lght  years  ago  on  an  observational  program,  something  like 
the  pupil  watching  of  Henry  Dyer's  that  was  mentioned  by 
or.  senior,  which  was  a personal  and  social  development  program. 

, thii  i#  001  swltiple  choice,  this  is  recording  and 

classifying  s*«ci£ic  things  which  the  student  did  which  have 
^^iaportant  bearing  on  hie  personal  development,  end  I think 
that  using  the  computer,  this  kind  of  thing,  which  got  to  be 
oo  much  paF?  work  end  too  complicated  for  cur  present 
generation  of  teachers  to  use,  could  be  efficiently  end  well 
used.  So  that  I think  that  the  computer  does  a lot  of  opening 
«!£  other  than  simple  multiple-choice  tests,  and 

that  the  whole thing  is  a mess  if  one  uses  it  like  the  Regents, 
«d  so  forth,  h«ve  ceen  used, -or  I am  afraid  at  some  of  theta 
other  seminations  being  set-external  examinations  in  England 
and  so  forth,  unite*  one  evaluates  all  objective  tests  and 

polnt#  ***  Poacher  end  student  toward  all  objectives, 
the  whole  measurement  can  be  used  as  a very  bed  tool  instead 
of  a good  one* 


ko 


Elisabeth  Greenfield;  Dr*  Flanagan,  could  I ask  you 

a question  in  relation  to  the  critical  incident  proposal  that 
you  Made?  Given  the  kind  of  concern  about  teacher  attitude 
which  has  been  expressed  in  this  nesting  and,  I think,  pretty 
well  documented,  how  can  you  remove  the  failures  that  already 
exist  in  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  when  you  have  the  teacher 
deciding  which  are  the  45  effective  behaviors  and  which  are  the 
45  that  are  not  effective  for  the  children? 

It  seems  to  ne  to  have  an  inherent  danger  of  pegging 
pupil  performance  at  a teacher 9 g appraisal,  which  we  are  very 
cautious  about,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  actually  afraid  of* 


MSSilE  S°y?  It's  not  just  a teacher's 

appraisal;  it  s a sort  of  lowest  common  denominator  on  which 
a lot  .of  teachers  can  agree* 

I think  if  I an  concerned  with  this  kind  of  relentless 
coordination  it9s  because  the  quality  of  mind  that  can  use  the 
word  ineffective"  when  "disapproved"  is  meant  causes  me  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness*  It*s  precisely  people  who  can't  say 
I don  t like  this,"  but  have  got  to  say,  "This  is  ineffective," 
when  it  s clearly  not  ineffective  in  the  precise  sense  of  the 
word  "ineffective." 

I think  the  illustrations  you  cite  I find  illuminating 
as  to  the  implications,  the  general  consequences  of  this  kind 
of  conception  of  specification  of  educational  goals*  The 
children  that  I know  and  like  most  rarely  handle  teasing  in 
an  unruffled  manner*  They  quite  often  don't  carry  out  assigned 
task b without  a ronlnder#  They  have  trouble  in  giving  up 
something  to  help  another*  They  are  just  a lot  more  complicated 
than  these  flattened -out , two-dimensional  cardboard  figures  are, 
as  you  describe  them* 

I think  that  even  the  teachers  era  better  than  you  give 
them  credit  for*  I think  it  would  be  herder  for  them  to  be 
better  than  you  give  them  credit  for  U they  have  this  enormous 
machinery  of  normative  apparatus  telling  them  how  they  ought  to 
be  responding  to  themselves  and  to  the  children. 

I think  it's  the  substance  of  what  you  are  saying  that 
makes  me  most  wary  about  the  forms  it  takes* 


Ju^oa  8hagp&$  I wanted  to  give  Dr.  Flanagan 

petbaps  a chance  to  answer,  because  there  Is  a context  of  the 
conference  which  is  really  the  base  of  the  criticism  here. 

Let  me  say;  suppose  we  had  a school  In  which  certain 
conditions  were  met  coming  from  the  conference.  In  this  school 
we  had  teachers  who,  on  the  whole,  were  humane  to  children, 
who  liked  kids.  On  the  whole  we  had  teachers  who  had  some 
skill  In  diagnosis  of  Individual  differences,  a real  apprecia  - 
t ion, of  this,  and  we  had  available  some  specialists,  in  Dr. 

Kirk  s sense,  for  tbs  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  develop- 
mental deficiencies.  Suppose  we  had  those  conditions  and 
•uppose  we  had  an  organisation  of  that  school  such  that  the 
two  had  teachers  to  one  good  teacher  were  so  organized  that 
the  good  teacher  had  soma  control  over  what  happened  in  the 
classrooms.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  kind  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  goal-directed  instruction  can  fit  this  situation? 

Can  you  visualise  that  in  a school  upwards  of  700  or  a thou- 
sand kids,  to  be  realistic,  in  ths  city? 


Well,  I think  that  this  would 
*Jt««tiun  by  the  students  having,  in  small  groups 
or  an  individuals  working  on  particular  units— lot’s  say 
it  s ths  primary  grades,  they  are  using  a particular  reader. 

How,  in  a class  that  I am  talking  about,  there  wouldn't  ever 
be  a situation  where  every  fifth  gride  student  has  a reader 
cnet  he  cannot  read.  Every  student  would  have  s reader  he 

could  read  and  was  ths  one  that  was  beat  suited  to  his  developed 
language  ability. 


New,  he  probably  would  have  some  other  students  who 
were  reading  in  a similar  book.  But  in  this  situation  be 
would  be  moving  ahead  at  hit  own  rate,  and  instead,  as  he  does 
aoweuaye  Xn  many  schools,  of  keeping  a little  record  of  whet 
he  is  doing  end  how  well  he  did  on  this  little  test,  this 
wouia  be  going  into  e computer  at  various  stages,  as  to  how  well 
he  has  progressed  thus  far,  and  this  would  be  fed  back  to  him 
and  to  the  teacher  and  tha  next  steps  would  be  moved  from  there. 


Cun  we  visualise  the  input 
system  for  this  computer  in  the  school? 


Stapling 

retrieval 


flaSfljfei  Yes*  You  have  a typewriter  and 

you  have  a nark  sensing  or  else  a punch-card  type  of  reader,  and 
this  Information  is  fed  in  by  a clerk  after  checking  the 
teacher's  narks  and  other  inputs,  and  it  is  fed  into  the  system 
and  the  ccaputer  stores  it* 


Shaplint  How  often  does  this  happen? 


Flanagan:  Hell,  this  would  happen,  let's 

say,  in  reading  probably  not  more  than  every  couple  of  weeks* 
But  in  other  subjects  and  other  activities  there  would  be  ouch 
more  frequent  inputs* 


8haplin:  what  is  the  resource  center  where 

the  materials  cone  from  that  the  kids'  work  look  Ilka? 


Flanagan;  The  resource  center  la  a computer 

nsnory  file  with,  let's  say,  at  the  first  grade  all  the  potential 
kinds  of  books  and  nateriala  listed,  with  information  on  just 
what  kind  of  students  they  are  appropriate  for* 


Shaplin:  What's  the  teacher  looking  at  when 

they  are  trying  to  deolde  this  individual  child's  retrieval 
problem?  And  how  Intimately  connected  la  the  teacher  with 
this  process? 


Flanagan:  Wall,  the  teacher  gate  this  back 

from  the  computer  in  terms  of  the  plan  that  you  have  this 
student  ou  is  0*K*  or  it's  not  0*K*;  that  this  student  is  pro- 
gressing as  wa  expected  and  is  going  right  on  to  what  we  had 
planned  for  him  or  ha  is  not;  he's  run  into  troubles  and  the 
teacher  batter  find  out  what  kinds  of  troubles* 


flhjplfofr  That's  sort  of  the  final  question* 

What  kind  of  relationship  does  the  teacher  have  with  the  students 
in  this  diagnosis  of  trouble  with  the  computer  packageing? 


Flanagan:  The  teacher  becomes,  in  view, 
auch  aore  of  a tutor  to  work  with  thle  student  on  his  problem 
and  plan  his  work  with  him* 


Shapllns  Hew  many  can  she  handle? 


Welle  it  was  hoped  that  they  can 
handle  something  like  the  traditional  30e  The  whole  notion 
of  this  is  that  is  will  not  require  a tutor  for  each  student* 
and  so  on*  but  rather  with  the  aid  of  the  computer*  the  teacher 
can  baccma  aore  nearly  a tutor  to  30  students* 


Hem  far  along  are  we  in  the 

technology  of  the  programing  of  instruction  that  penlts  this 
to  bacost  possible? 


-IjBS&BU  Wall*  I would  say  that  this  in  its 

rudiments  could  be  put  in  next  fell*  and  the  very  Important 

° of  this  plan  is  that  if  doaa  not  wait 

for  programmed  learning*  a lot  of  other  things*  You  can  start 
with  the  books  you  have*  with  the  materials  that  you  have  right 
new,  mod  we  would  have  to  add  some  testa*  but  that 9 s the  biggest 
thing*  And  by  adding  seem  testa  to  the  materials  we  have  now* 
it  could  be  started  right  swawy  and  not  as  for  the  micro-program” 
mlng  teaching  machine  kind*  This  it  many*  many  years  off* 


&££££3*&1  How  would  you  handle  the  pupil* e 

ability  in  spoken  French?  Bow  would  you  test  that?  You  talked 
about  the  issuer  of  words  be  would  know  at  a given  time  in 
grmeaer*  end  to  forth,  but  wfcat  would  you  do  about  this  ability 
to  speak  the  language?  Bow  would  you  Judge  thet  by  the 
computer? 


Well,  X think  thet  listening 

comprehension  f«l*ly  eeey.  We  can  use  language  laboratory 
kind*  ©f  thing*  to  got  listening  coipr»lttMloo» 

Speaking  comprehension  is  more  difficult*  but  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  has  developed  sons  tests  along 
this  line*  They  are  a little  more  subjective  and  they  would 
be  something  which  the  teacher  would  be  more  involved  in* 
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1 don't  think  we  necessarily  have  to  talk  about  an 
automated  kind  of  listening  comprehension  thing.  This  is  tone- 
thlngthe  language  people  might  want  to  work  on,  but  I think  that 
we  are  quite  O.K,  in  the  situation  where  we  could  have  the 
teacher  make  a rating  of  how  good  he  is  speaking,  whether  she 
understands  him,  whether  she  undertands  him  under  various  kinds 
of  circumstances,  reading  certain  kinds  of  materials  or  speak* 
ing  certain  things. 


ggi  This  discussion  in  a way  reminds 

me  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR  in  1937  outlawed  the 
use  of  I.Q.  tests.  They  threw  out  all  the  pedologists,  these 
are  the  school  psychologists,  out  of  the  school  because  the 
pedologists  were  giving  these  I,Q»  tests  and  it  was  just  a 
capitalistic  trick,  discriminating  against  the  working  class 
because  they  scored  lowed  on  these  I.Q.  tests. 

We  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  thing  here.  We  want  to 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath-water  because  of  what  I would 
consider  the  misuse  of  tests,  rather  than  whether  these  teats 
are  any  good. 

1 think  you  mentioned  that  you  were  barring  the  group 
I.Q.  tests,  not  the  individual  I.Q.  test,  which  I think  is 
very  sensible,  because  the  reliability  of  those,  the  validity 
of  those  with  certain  types  of  children  is  very  poor.  They 
never  were  made  to  be  used  that  way,  and  that  decisions  on 
children  be  used  through  group  I.Q.  tests,  as  we  are  using  them. 

^ think  what  we  have  to  stick  by  is  some  sort  of  analysis 
of  the  child.  When  you  go  into  a physician's  office  and  tell 
him  you  are  sick,  he  puts  a thermometer  in  your  mouth  he 
finds  out  y_m  have  a dsc-dcgree  fever.  That's  not  a diagnosis, 
that 'a  not  an  assissment.  Be  then  asks  the  question  of  why  do 
you  have  the  temperature,  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a series  of 
medical  tests,  X-ray,  blood,  what  have  you^  in  attempting  to 
find  out  the  reason  for  the  temperature.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
do  something  about  that  particular  thing,  or  he  takes  a culture 
and  he  finds  the  drug  that  knocks  off  that  particular  germ. 

I thick  where  we've  failed  in  school  examinations,  is 
that  we  have  used  a temperature  reading  that  in  a sense  is  very 
unreliable  and  we've  pigeon-holed  these  children  according  to 
this  test. 


But  I would  hate  to  see  us  just  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bcth-water , as  Miriam  Goldberg  said , because  one  procedure 
is  wrong. 

I think  if  we  had  the  means  and  the  procedures,  computer 
or  otherwise,  of  tracing  the  reasons  and  organising  the  program 
ad  Flanagan  suggested— I'm  not  so  sure  we  can  do  that  too  well 
yet— computer  or  otherwise,  then  I think  we  can  improve  our 
education. 

And  I wonder  whether  when  Mr.  Mayer  says  that  he  was 
very  ouch  against  these  procedures,  I wonder  if  he  is  against 
the  procedure  of  analyzing  the  child  step  by  step  until  you  find 
out  what  he  really  needs. 


greenfield:  Are  you  saying.  Or.  Kirk,  that 
you  think  Or.  Flanagan's  proposal,  if  we  were  ready  to  imple- 
ment it,  is  a good  one?  Is  this  the  burden  of  your— 


I would  say  that  if  we  can  really 
do  it  in  the  way  he  says,  it  would  be  sn  aid;  it  wouldn't  solve 
all  of  our  problems. 


Mayer: 


It  is  inherently  abusive. 


Melvin  fomln:  You  are  not  going  far  enough, 

Martin.  You  are  not  saying  what  you  would  do  because  of  the 
inherent  abusivenes«. 


ssaZSSx  1 think  It  Cau  be  controlled.  I 

think  it  can  be  msde  useful.  I didn't  say  throw  it  all  nut,  but 
if  this  is  where  it  goes,  I say  throw  it  all  out.  If  you  give 
m a choice  of  nothing  or  this,  I say  throw  it  all  out  and  do 
it  instantly,  do  lit  as  fast  as  you  can. 


Tmaln:  We  have  a third  alternative.  We 

are  bring  extremely  sociologically  naive  in  considering  the 
possi  le  alternative  technologies  and  instrumentation  of  educa- 
tional processes  without  considering  the  context  within  which 
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this  is  operating,  the  context  consisting  of  teachers,  parents 
and  a col lege -oriented  school  system* 

When  Martin  s ays  the  testing  instrumentation  is  inherently 
abusive,  I think  he  is  absolutely  right,  given  the  following 
circimstances,  which  seem  to  prevail  today:  that,  first,  the 
sire  of  classes  which  teachers  have  to  deal  with  require  that 
they  stereoty  e students  into  bundles  inorder  to  deal  with 
them  more  conveniently.  And  the  best  way  to  put  them  into  bun- 
dles,-so  they  make  believe  there  are  three  children  in  the  class 
rather  than  30, -is  to  group  thess  high,  medium  and  low— by  some 
form  of  standard  testing*  And  that's  where  they  remain  until 
something  is  done  about  making  it  possible  to  individuate  the 
relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  student;  that  the 
teacher  is  going  to  search  and  find  some  method  for  clumping 
her  students  into  so-called  treatable  homogeneous  groups,  no 
matter  what,  if  we  provide  her  with  any  such  instruments* 

And  that's  why  I say  you  are  not  going  far  enough  if  you 
are  not  willing  to  thror  out  the  entire  baby.  That's  one. 

second  condition  which  seems  to  me  makes  any 
use  of  testing  Instruments  inherently  abusive,  and  that  is  that 
they  developed  in  a circumstance,  if  I understand  the  process 
correctly,  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  competitive  invidious 
grading  was  a foes  of  inducing  motivation  on  the  one 
and  a form  of  allocations  rewards  in  the  system  differentially 
to  students  on  the  curious  notion  that  if  students  have  dif- 
ferent talents,  they  ought  to  be  differently  rewarded*  That 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  educational  process  as 
we  are  now  conceiving  its  goals* 

And  so  long  as  teachers  inherit  the  idea  of  competitive 
invidious  grading  for  put^aes  either  of  reward  or  of  motivation 
neither  of  which  seem  by  any  research  literature  that  I know 
to  work,  that  long  will  we  continue  to  abuse  any  testing  instru- 
ment that  we  turn  over  to  teachers  in  the  form  of  standard 
grading* 

Then  there  is  a third  thing,  ^ that  comes  to  the 
superintendents  * We  abuse  tie  teachers.  But  the  good  Lord 
knows  that  the  teachers  are»  themselves*  prey  to  a system  which 
consistently  urges  them  or  forces  them  to  prepare  certain  eche- 
lons of  students  on  the  vasis  of  differential  achievement  for 
advanced  education*  We  have  not  yet  devised  a cistern  whereby 
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students  for  differential  rates  of  r "ogres 8 
without  at  the  sane  time  abusing,  demotivating  and  degrading 
the  large  masses  of  students*  ^ 


I think  in  this  context  superintendents  and  principals 
are  far  more  at  fault  than  the  teachers,  to  the  extent  that 

t!2Che”  T1?  U qulte  ’fillia8  to  operate  by  some  better 
standards  of  relating  to  children  than  they  feel  free  to  do. 

I*7*  nf  1Jcy  5°  P^ncipal  I don’t  want  to  grade 
students  A,  B,  C and  D,  he  says  you  must.  And  if  the  principal 
says:  I don  t want  to  grade  my  students  this  way,  the  super- 
intendent says  you  must.  And  they  say  you  mast  because  the 
S-want  their  kids  to  be  prepared  to  go  on  to  Ivy  League 


Now,  if  we  continue  to  orient  the  school  system  pri* 
marily  to  the  differential  selection  for  advanced  education, 
and  if  we  continue  to  rely  on  an  antiquated  and  completely  wrong 
notion  of  differential,  motivation  and  rewarding  as  a basis 
for  conducting  an  adequate  school  system,  and  if  we  insist  cn 
loading  teachers  down  with  a burden  so  that  it  is  lmpjosslble 
to  relate  individually  to  children,  any  standard  testing  is 
going  to  be  abused  in  the  school,  given  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  now  put,  as  against  alternatives  which  we  could  devise,  I 
think,  without  any  serious  problem. 


^ By  serious  problems  I mean  any  problem  that  isn’t  in  - 
herently  unworable,  because  I think  there  are  workable  problems 
though  they  are  terribly  difficult.  I would  say  throw  the  entire 


« m # a — — * wvwau  oojr  buAvif  VW5  i 

baby  out.  I can  t see  a good  valla  use  within  this  context 


. _ _ - — o w ebIMU  VVUbWU. 

that  cm  be  controlled  for  differential  evolution  of  etudents 
on  the  basis  of  standard  tests. 


ISjStt  2HS  den  I think  Mr.  Meyer  made  a perfectly 

re remark,  but  I think  Hr.  Twin  perverted  it.  The 

18  tllat  the  diaSco»ic  tests  which  Hr.  Hayer's 
neighbor,  Mr.  Dyer,  spoke  about,  served  probably  no  very  useful 
purpose  mid  are  very  easily  perverted,  except  where  there  is 

®J^C  lt  iB  a te8t  not  of  achievement  but  of 

potentiality  which  then  leads  teachers  to  grade  against  the 

potentiality  in  the  case  that  we  were  told  about  and  leads 
^l«oon!°  **  branded  in  tem®  01  their  ^PPcsed  potentiality 


- * — 
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I don’t  even  see  why  a teacher  needs  to  know  that,  if  it 
could  be  known, 

* 

06  point  out  that  I have  some  personal  experience 
?®t  ^ “rct  wa*  V*1*  into  a public  school,  I apparently  did  very 
badly  and  I did  have  modern  parents  that  did  have  mo  tested. 

The  result  was  that  I should  have  been  in  a school  for  retarded 
children.  For  some  reason,  ny  mother  wasn’t  quite  that  modem 
and  did  not  accept  it,  and  you  will  have  to  Judge  whether  this 
was  right  or  wrong,  I an  not  sure,  I never  figured  it  out. 

But  an  any  rate,  this  leeds  £3  to  be  somewhat  skeptical 
o the  testing  of  potential.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
Mr,  Twin  is  giving  us  a counsel  of  Impossible  perfection  when 
be  seems  to  indicate  that  we  can  simply  do  without  testing 
achievement.  There  must  be  some  system  of  selection  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

And,  also,  I an  not  at  all  convinced  that  as  a system 
of  rewards  and  incentives  this  does  not  work. 

The  point  that  Mr,  Twin  seems  to  have  forgotten,  and 
it  is  a sociological  problem,  is  he  is  against  what  he  calls 
invidious  competition.  Well,  if  it  is  invidious,  I certainly 
an  againsy  it,  too,  as  who  would  not  be.  But  he  does  seem  to 
tail  to  grasp  that  if  the  competition  is  not  in  terms  of  grading 
according  to  Intellectual  standards,  which  we  hope  could  be 
good,  then  it  aill  still  take  place  according  to  acne  other 
standard  which  may  be  considerably  worse.  Indeed,  this  is  what 
has  happened  very  largely  in  the  past  in  the  American  high 
schools,  And  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Turnin’ s proposal  is 
directly  reactionary. 


LSBSls  X wouldn’t  argue  whether  or  not 

wests  suouAd  be  thrown  out.  I still  think  there  is  a lot  of 
value  in  them,  but  this  is  not  the  point  of  what  I want  £0  say. 

What  I want  tc  say  is  essentially,  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing about  achievement  tests  or  intelligence  tests,  I think  the 
biggest  deficiency  is  that  when  it  cooes  back  to  the  teacher 
it  does  not  help  the  teacher  to  teach  better  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciencies that  the  tests  have  measured.  What  the  teacher  gets 
1®  e*ther  a classification  of  a student  in  regard  to  soce 
national  or  state  or  regional  standard,  or  he  may  be  fortunate 


enough  to  get  m profile  of  a student*  Actually  the  profile 
doesn't  help  the  teacher,  either  .because  the  profile  is  a man- 
to-man  measure* 

What  is  Mesa  to  as  we  ought  to  be  attain#  at  is  not  the 
specificity  that  would  cone  from  individual  analyses— that  night 
be  helpful— but  I think  what  we  need  aore  than  that,  perhaps  as 
4 step  toward  it,  are  the  patterns  of  failure  within  there  instru- 
ments that  can  be  fed  back  to  the  teacher  as  aaeans  of  nesting 
needs  that  go  beyond  the  individual  but  still,  at  the  toe 
tine,  aset  these  individual  needs  and  deficiencies*  I think 
this  is  the  primary  dimension  that  I see.  If  we  can  do  this, 
then  it  saaas  to  aa  wa  can  address  ourselves  to  the  concern  of 
the  minority  groups  or  the  dispossessed  groups* 

It  doesn't  natter  to  at,  it  doesn't  asks  any  dlfftrence 
to  aa,  it's  not  significant  to  at  whathar  a Ntgro  scores  on  the 
average  one,  two  or  three  grades  below  the  national  average  in 
reeding  or  nat hast t let,  and  it  doesn't  really  help  ae  if  I as 
going  to  hsva  to  daal  with  thesa  students  or  other  students* 

It  does  help  ae  an  awful  lot  if  I knew  what,  with! in 
the  range  of  itsas,  within  the  range  of  concept,  within  the  range 
of  even  informations  and  subjaet  aat tars  within  this  instrument 
that  you  have  arrived  at  a score  within  which  you  can  classify 
Negroes  or  Puerto  Ricans— what  within  it  meaningfully  can  be 
attacked  by  the  teacher  or  which  will  release  th~  potential  of 
the  student  and  the  kind  of'  - responses  which  we  need  in  the 
intellectual  process* 


JosRph  Monserrat  t As  a non-expert  in  the  roomful 

of  experts,  I sm  goint  to  dard  speak  from  the  arrogance  of 
ignorance* 

fas  of  the  things  that  coocarns  ae  very  ouch  abo'tt': 
some  of  our  discussion  around  tasting  I might  try  for  a moment 
to  connect  up  ivth  some  of  the  physical  sclencs  findings  and 
methodology  which  we  try  to  emulate,  but  some  of  the  problems 
ve  refuse  fo  face  up— and  I want  to  use  the  Puerto  Rican  as  an 
example* 

I can  agrea  that  a Binat  test  is  a test  that  is  a measure- 
ment, &it  the  use  of  this  measurement  io  a#  a diagnostic  situation* 
And  I think  that  if  a biologist  or  a chemist  were  to  cocae  out  and 


produce  a product  that  cured  warts  but  gave  one  ulcers,  that  this 
product  would  not  be  used  until  it  was  regined* 

And  I believe  that  in  cur  social  sciences  we  are  using 
unrefined  methodology;  that  is,  we  are  using  aetholdology  which 
is  only  partly  refined  and  refuse  to  recognise  the  side-effect 
which  nay  be,  and  in  fact  is,  worse  than  sons  of  the  things 
that  is  is  not  curing*  And  I think  that  rsaybe  one  of  the  things 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  with  is  as  behavioral  scientists  whose 
tools  are  being  constantly  used  and  misused,  I don't  think  we 
can  get  away  from  the  responsibility  that  we  have  of  the  use  of 
the  instruments  that  we  are  preparing* 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  If  I were  to  believe  what 
is  said  about  the  Puerto  Rican  child  in  the  Hew  York  City 
School  System,  then  I know  this  kid,  according  to  the  concepts 
of  culturally-deprived,  according  to  concepts  of  disadvantaged 
et*  cetera,  is  doomed  to  failure*  But  then  I happen  to  have  the 
good  fortune  of  being  able  to  return  to  Puerto  Rico  quite 
frequently,  and  there  I aee  the  Puerto  Rican  society  in  which 
these  same  kids  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  these  seme  kids 
sre  creating  a society  which  is  one  of  the  fastest*moving 
societies  In  the  world,  in  which  the  teachers  and  the  psycholo- 
gists and  the  professors  and  the  educators'  and  the  criminals 
and  the  judges  and  the  leglslorots  are  all  Puerto  Rican,  all 
achieving  within  a totality  of  a cansuntity* 

And  then  I come  back  to  Hew  York  and  I find  that  these 
same  kids,  according  to  what  we  are  doing  in  tenaf  of  behavioral 
science  testing,  these  kids  aren't  going  to  get  esywhere. 

1 wonder  whether  or  not  we  can  have  a conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Roger  Williams  Straus  Council  on  Pmmn  Relations, 
speak  about  equality  in  education  and  speak  in  Fabian  ideational 
terms,  which  is  what  I think  we  ere  doing  here,  rather  than  in 
some  of  the  realities,  for  example,  which  I think  Dr.  Taylor's 
paper  mentioned  in  the  beginning* 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  taking  the  first  step 
toward  equality?  what  are  we  doing  about  eliminating  the  two 
existing  school  systems  that  wa  are  really  talking  about,  the 
differentiated  goal  and  goal *^&buxvated  school  systems, 
try  to  at  least  start  to  make  it  one  before  we  can  go  into  the 
more  perfected  forms  that  wa  are  discussing* 


^ think  that  there  is- -and  we  have  a respoosl  *» 
billty  of  not  Juet  saying:  yet,  we  know  that  the  misuse  of  our 
tools  could  b«  harmful,  that  our  tools  are  not  meant  to  be  used 
this  way,  but  whether  they  are  meant  to  be  used  this  way  or  not, 
we  cannot  escape,  the  reality  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 
And  therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  a responsibility 
to  either  perfect  this  thing  so  that  as  it  is  used  it  us  used 
properly,  as  we  would  with  s medicine,  or  make  sure  its  use  is 
limited  to  the  point  where  it  can’t  be  misused.  And  I think 
what  we  are  doing  is  creating  in  a society  which  either  permits 
us  or  not  permits  us  to  do  and  to  develop  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional system  we  want. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  they  will  and  won’t  permit  it 
are  precisely  because  we  have  given  them  a value  which  a 

group  feels  that  thsy  must  contain  for  themsslves  and  don’t 
want  for  the  others. 

Then  I ould  like  to  point  out  one  other  thing,  just  one 
other  thing,  end,  mercy,  yes,  one  other  thing—  the  teachers, 
and  a good  mover  of  the  teachers  who  in  education  departments 
are  teaching  in  New  York  City  were  just  yesterday  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  culturally  deprived  of  the  slums  of  the  city. 

And  I don't  know  where,  when  we  do  measure  them  we  are— for 
example,  measuring  the  effect  of  a second  generation  teacher 
wo,  herself,  is  still  in  the  process  of  acculturation  pershps, 
what  the  reaction  of  seeing  a mirror  of  ttemselveo  in  their 
own  background  presented  to  them  in  the  classroom  every  day 
when  youngsters  go  through  this  process  through  which  they 
went  through  Just  some  time  ago  reflects  in  their  own  memory. 

And  so  I say— and  I repeat— there  are  some  questions 
here  end  some  big  doubts  which,  since  I am  not  an  expert  I don't 
know  that  they  can't  be  done,  and  I suppose  it’s  in  Puerto  Rico 
we  are  not  experts,  we  don’t  knew  it  can't  fee  does,  but  we  seem 
to  be  going  ahead  and  doing  it. 


JE  MSSiiSJz  I think  there  is  a prejudice 

aga  ist  economists,  and  since  I am  the  only  economist,  I do 
want  to  say  see*  ' . about  this  proLlem, 

I started  wv  teaching  career  here  in  Princeton  in  1920, 
As  I look  around  at  the  boys  at  Princeton  today  and  compare 
them  with  the  boys  that  were  here  in  1920,  I can  tell  you  this 
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i®  * tribute  to  the  aptitude  teste*  I hove  noticed  exactly 
the  sane  thing  at  Harvard.  I have  had  almost  a 50-year 
experience  at  Harvard,  45  year*  of  teaching,  43  teaching  and 
two  year*  here  and  at  an  undergraduate*  And  the  difference 
in  the  Harvard  student  today  and  the  Harvard  student  or  the 
kind  of  boy  selected  for  Harvard  in  the  days  when  I was  a 
freshman  at  Harvard,  that  difference  is  largely  explained  by 
these  aptitude  tests. 

The  point  I want  to  make  is  that  for  years  Harvard,  for 
example  has  what  they  call  a predictive  rank  list.  This  is 
based  on  what  the  student  shows  in  his  tests,  aptitude  tests, 
what  is  revealed  by  his  high  school  record  or  private  shhool 
record,  and  this  record  in  part  does  suggest  mbtivation,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  Hr.  Mayer  suggested,  an  energy  test.  And 
what  the  principal  and  the  teachers  say  also  suggests  motiva- 
tion. You  take  all  this  record  and  on  the  hasis  of  this  the 
university  tried  to  predict  what  a man  is  going  to  do  in  his 
four  years  of  college.  The  correlations  are  remarkably  high. 

^ think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  teach  the  teachers  what 
these  tests  really  mean,  and  I am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
there  are  all  kinds  of  abuses. 

Let  me  indicate  just  one  factual  thing  here.  We  have 
learned  from  some  studies  made  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation that  of  every  hundred  students  that  start  in  college  in 
mathematics,  only  20X  ever  finish  in  mathematics.  This  sug- 
gests to  me— and  here  I agree  with  what  Mr.  Flanagan  spys— 
that  we  do  have  to  use  certain  kinds  of  tests.  Bbtteven  at 
Harvard— what  actually  happens  is,  that  you  start  with  about 
45a  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics  when  they  start  their 
college  career  and  give  their  intentions,  and  you  end  up  with 
only  20%  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 


Kirkt 


That's  due  to  poor  instruction. 


. . v,  “ «»y  probably  bo  poor  instruction, 

but  it's  also  probably  poor  choice,  too. 


But  now  you  go  to  the  humanities,  they  stall:  with  35 
and  they  end  up  with  35.  And  then  you  go  to  social  sciences 
and  every  social  scientist  here  knows  we  start  with  20  and  we  i* 
end  up  with  45.  They  get  all  the  second-rate  people  from  the 
sciences.  They  never  should  have  been  in  the  sciences. 

So  all  I am  trying  to  eay  is  that  I think  that  the 
hostility  to  tests  has  been  overdone. 
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l m delighted  to  say  in  sup- 
port  of  Mil  Twin  and  Mr.  Moourriti  whoa*  consents  I found 
even  more  illuminating  than  sons  of  the  others,  that  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  I found  at  no  point  any  particular  need  for  the 
of  e-andardised  tests  which  are  in  general  used  in  other  colleges 
as  selective  instruments  and  as  a grading  device,  they  ware 
not  such  good  to  us  in  selecting  the  students,  because  we  found 
other  ways*  Thsy  were  no  damp  good  to  us  in  teaching  our 
students,  because  thsy  didn't  tast  anything  that  we  were  in- 
terested In  knowing  about. 


van  den  Haagf 
per  student? 


How  many  teachers  were  there 


Taylor; 

then  I'll  give 


Let  me  finish  this  sentence, 
you  one  of  your  own. 


As  we  went  through  various  other  ways  of  teaching 
and  learning,  we  used  field  work,  we  used  participation  in 
the  arts,  we  used  students  teaching  each  other,  we  did  many 

of  the  things  which  have  been  suggested  here  which  can  be  used 
cm  a national  scale# 


I am  forced  to  extend  my  Remarks  beyond  ten  seconds. 

The  ratio  at  Sarah  Lawrence  of  teachers  to  students  is  eight 
to  one,  which  is  a larger  number  of  students  per  teacher  than 
is  at  Harvard  or  Vassar  or  most  of  the  eastern  colleges.  The 
kind  of  philosophy  and  approach  will  work,  I know,  in  rations 
running  from  fifteen  to  one  and  twenty  to  one.  It  depends  what 
you  do  with  the  teacher's  time.  If  you  want  to  use  the  kind 
of  mechanical  apparatus,  you  can  use  it,  but  I don't  think  it's 
particularly  useful  for  the  kind  of  ends  which  we  sought  at 
Sara!  Lawrence  • 


And  I think  there  are  ways  of  having  your  juniors  and 
seniors  work  with  freshmen,  developing  through  tutorial 
sessions  asw  ways  of  teaching  in  different  kintj  of  groupings, 
and  you  do  what  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  was  talking  about  yester- 
day, you  build  the  learning  into  the  teaching,  and  everyone 
is  teaching  in  the  total  community  situation  in  which  they 
take  a sense  of  responsibility  for  other  students. 


And  students  themselves,  if  you  want  to  have  sc me  marks 
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ofchtr,  they  will  tradi  each  other  and  reed 
aach  othar  a papers  and  talk  about  than  together.  There  is 
no  notion  in  this  philosophy  that  it's  necessary  always  to  have 
« tMCMrf  Give  a guy  sene  thing  and  then  two  weeks  later  test 


„ ..  ,tX  cowl<to,t  'U&muad,  Mr.  Flanagan,  why,  in  response 

to  Jud  s question,  ylu  needed  this  apparatus  at  all.  If  you 
had  the  kind  of  situation  Aid  set  up  for  you,  why  would  you, 
every  two  weeks,  tuck  this  stuff  in  a computer  and  get  it 
back?  I don't  really  think  that  it's  going  to  help  you  much. 

I ugq  t fchlag  you  should  feaov  that  ouch  about  yout  students 
as  ttey  go  along;  it's  sons  of  your  damn  business.  And  I think 
to  l*evs  thin  alone  and  than,  every  year  or  so,  take 
a look  at  then.  But  in  the  meantime  let's  encourage  them  to 
grow  instead  of  keeping  on  poking  at  them. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

Jamas  Gallagher 


I have  beea  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  this  is 

one  of  the  later  sessions  by  studying  the  role  of  moderator,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  I am  not  very  skilled  in 
role  theory  the  role  of  the  moderator  is  rather  a neutral  position 
and  somewhat  like  that  of  an  announcer  at  a hanging*  On  one  hand, 
he  doesn't  get  the  thrill  of  pulling  the  trap-door,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  doesn't  have  rope-bums  on  his  neck.  And  he  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a few  announcements 
before  the  event  takes  place* 

In  terms  of  looking  at  the  conference  as  a whole  and  as  a 
generator  ©£  productive  ideas,  I'd  like  to  mention  something  re- 
garding work  on  productive  thinking  an**  work  on  creative  thinking* 

One  of  the  things  that  seams  to  be  khsrnost  effective  inhibitor 
of  creative  ideas  is  what  I call  instant  evaluation;  that  is,  to  take 
an  unformed  idea  cr  partially-formed  idea  end  apply  to  it  the  full 
range  of  critical  faculties  that  one  eaa  produce*  We've  all  had 
lots  of  practice  on  graduate  students  and  I think  that  in  a large 
sense  we  have  lost  a lot  of  the  productive  potential  of  our 
students  and  of  our  colleagues*  What  1 ■act  asking  for,  therefore, 
is  suspension  of  evaluation  and  the  consideration  of  whst  might 
be  the  possible  aspects  of  the  ideas  that  could  possibly  be  put 
it to  actios* 

Now,  unless  the  ideas  we  have  talked  about  have  an  impact 
on  differential  content  sad  differential  process,  then  what  we 
have  really  had  here  is  indeed  m academic  exercise*  The  concept 
of  student  diversity  has  been  honored  more  in  educational  theory 
than  in  educational  action  Most  of  my  original  thoughts 
pre-empted  by  a large  number  of  people  — Martin  Deutsch  is  a prime 
offender  In  this  regard*  So  X am  not  going  to  go  through  these*  but 
I do  feel  I ought  to  mention  a couple  of  things* 
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One  is  that  since  our  knowledge  of  the  range  of  individual 
differences  has  bee::  with  us  for  such  a long  period  of  time,  it 
might  pay  us  to  consider  what  the  cost  is  of  taking  this  into 
account  in  an  educational  problem.  Obviously,  the  cost  is  very 
large;  otherwise  we  would  be  doing  it.  Part  of  the  cost  is  money. 
Part,  also,  is  the  attitude  that  it*s  really  more  efficient  to  run 
the  school  system  with  a single  textbook,  with  an  immutable 
curriculum,  with  a reading  list  of  a limited  series  of  books.  It’s 
really  more  efficient  from  a businesslike  standpoint. 

nc  have  accepted  the- point  of  view,  I think,  that  a messy 
classroom  many  times  shows  productive  and  creative  activities. 

The  very  reat,  very  orderly  classroom,  in  which  there  are  very 
great  amounts  of  silence,  and  in  which  the  students  are  attentive 
and  waiting  for  the  teacher  to  act,  may  really  not  be  the  most 
productive  environment  for  the  development  of  ideas. 


I *ioraft  think,  however,  that  we  have  accepted  this  concept 
as  relevant  at  the  administrative  level  as  well,  namely,  that  to 
have  a creative  school  system  you  also  have  to  have  sloppine?r , 
and  you  also  have  to  have  a great  many  things  going  on  which  are 
not  neat  and  do  not  fit  into  the  traditional  businessman^  idea 
of  what  efficiency  reall>  is. 


Even  when  strong  forces  resulted  in  some  modification  of 
curriculum  and  method,  these  changes  were  made  very  grudgingly. 
k.*j.th  the  mentally  retarded,  we  had  the  watered-down  curriculum, 
which  means  we  changed  it,  but  not  much.  With  the  gifted  student, 
we  had  a nebulous  and  often  non-existent  adjustment  called 
enrichment”.  And  I think  the  cost  of  administrative  confusion, 
together  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  do  this,  has  played 
a large  role  In  keeping  the  school  program  as  homogeneous  as  it  is. 


In  educational  research,  much  of  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
product.  The  major  complaint  about  tests  at  this  Conference  has 
been  the  fact  that  testing  has  been  used  in  a product  sense  rather 
than  a process  sense;  that  if  tests  are  to  be  used,  they  should 
be  used  in  a diagnostic  fashion.  Dr.  Long  mentioned  this  morning 
that  if  you  analyze  the  errors  of  the  students,  you  are  acre  able 
to  plan  a program  which  is  differentially  applied  to  his  parti- 
cular needs  and  problems.  If,  however,  you  use  tests  merely  as 
predictive  devices  you  are  perhaps  right  in  dispensing  with 
those  kinds  of  tests. 
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There  ife  a great  deal  of  sophisticated  scapegoat iog  of 
the  teacher.  Teachers  are  ideal  scapegoats.  They  are  some- 
what intra-punit ive , anyhow,  and  they  are  more  than  ready  to 
accept  olame  for  anything  that  you  want  to  lay  on  them. 

Having  worked  for  five  years  in  trying  to  analyze 
classroom  interaction,  I have  developed  a great  respect  for 
the  journeyman  teachers  in  the  classroom  and  how  effective 
they  can  be,  particularly  whan  we  have  not  really  trained 
them  what  to  teach,  nor  have  we  given  them  a really  good  cca- 
tent  background,  nor  have  we  really  taught  them  how  to  teach 
in  terms  of  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  teaching  and  the 
process  of  learning* 

I think  the  comments  on  research  are  correct,  in  the 
sense  that  if  the  research  person  Is  a hit-and-run  artist, 
who  comes  into  the  school  system  on  a one-shot  basis,  and  then 
goes  out  again,  perhaps  this  is  not  much  good.  Perhaps  the 
basis  of  educational  research  should  really  be  that  the  re- 
search person  should  be  in  the  learning  situation  and  should 
be  trying  to  study  the  process  of  education. 

We  have  found,  in  working  with  teachers,  that  if  we  try 
to  give  them  a structure  by  which  they  can  understand  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  they  ask,  and  the  varying  Impact  on 
the  students,  and  that  what  they  can  efcpect  from  the  students 
depends  upon  ♦■he  types  esd  styles  of  questions  that  are  asked, 
then  the  teachers  acquire  a sense  of  control  over  ♦'he  class- 
room that  they  did  not  have  before. 

A lot  of  people  have  said  teachers  hate  kids.  A lot  of 
teachers  do  hate  kids.  In  this  respect,  teachers  are  like  any- 
body else  — they  hate  people  who  show  up  deficiencies  in  their 
own  performance.  If  we  teach  the  teachers  how  to  control  the 
performance  and  how  to  do  a job  which  they  consider  effective, 
they  will  feel  much  more  kindly  towards  the  youngsters. 

We  talk  about  teacher  behavior,  but  we  don’t  talk 
©tout  teacher  strategy*  We  identify  two  teacher  strategies. 

One  is;  I have  the  result;  I will  dispense  it  in  limited 
doses  because  of  the  limited  time  that  I have;  and  therefore 
the  student  strategy  is  obvious.  The  reciprocal  student 
strategy  is  that  ha  waits  and  listens  carefully  to  get  down 
exactly  what  the  teacher  says,  because  thin  Is  the  truth, 
and  he  knows  It's  the  truth,  because  this  is  what’s  going  to 
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show  up  on  the  examination  that  the  teacher  gives,  not 
necessarily  the  standardized  examination,  but  the  examina- 
tion that  the  teacher  made  up  herself* 

Another  strategy  is:  the  truth  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined; I have  some  ways  that  I can  help  you  to  find  out  what 
it  is;  I have  been  around  a little  longer  than  you,  so  I know 
a little  bit  more,  but  let’s  join  and  hunt  together.  The 
student  strategy  that  is  the  response  to  this  teacher* s 
8tr&^2gy  is  Quite  & bit  different*  It  frees  the  student  to 
go  out  and  think  for  himself  and  try  to  obtain  solutions  to 
the  problems,  rather  than  wait  for  the  teacher  to  give  Mm 
to  truth,  because  if  the  teacher  has  the  tru'h,  why  should 
the  student  wait  and  strain  to  find  out  what  it  is? 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  throughout  this  con- 
ference we  have  not  had  an  awful  lot  of  talk  about  one  of 
the  most  significant  movements  in  education,  which  was  the 
New  Curriculum  Project  marked  by  Brunner’s  book,  5,The  Pro- 
cess of  Education,”  ttte  National  Science  Foundation  Pro- 
ject and  the  U.S*  office  of  Education  Curriculum  Project. 
These  make  a very  distinct  break  with  the  traditional 
development  of  curriculum  by  educators  at  the  state  and 
the  local  levels.  What  we  have  now  is  a national  level  of 
planning,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  a combination  of 
the  talents  of  educators  and  curriculum  specialists  to 
produce  in  concert  a curriculum  that  will  teach  the  basic 
structure  or  the  conceptual  foundations  of  the  content 
field.  At  least  that  is  tag  goal.  Whether  this  curriculum 
is  indeed  appropriate  for  all  of  the  children,  or  just  some 
of  the  children  in  the  school  system,  is  a very  good  question; 
and  whether  we  should  have  curriculum  projects  that  are 

applicable  to  other  groups  of  children  is  also  a very  good 
question. 


Not  only,  however,  is  the  content  modified  in  these 
curriculum  projects,  but  they  are  employing  a different 
style.  In  many  of  the  curriculum  projects  we’ve  had  an 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  discovery -method,  and  a stimulation 
of  students  to  develop  skills  of  inquiry  and  investigation, 
as  well  as  to  learn  the  content*  The  development  of  the 
Intel  lectu&liy-autoncsaous  student  has  bsen  an  important 
stated  goal  for  educators.  At  tbs  gems  time,  we.  should 
talk  about  the  risk  and  cost  of  this,  because  there  It?  s. 
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cost  in  the  Intel lectually-autoncmous  student*  The 
obvious  one  is  that  he  may  come  up  with  conclusions  that 
are  different  from  those  of  the  teacher.  Another  is  that 
it  makes  for  a messy  classroom  and  it  makes  for  a messy 
business.  It  takes  much  longer  to  let  the  students  develop 
ideas ^ on  their  own  or  to  try  to  solve  problems  on  their  own. 

I don  t mean  just  the  problems  to  which  you  have  pre-digested 
answers. 


The  new  interest  in  creativity  appears  fruitful  in 
the  sense  that  it  redirects  the  attention  of  the  educator 
to  the  process  of  thinking  of  the  student.  When  you  start 
talking  about  creativity  you  can  hardly  avoid  the  question* 
of  what  is  the  process;  what  are  the  stages;  what  are  the 

steps  that  the  student  goes  through  in  order  to  attain  this 
product. 


I think,  also,  that  there  hasn't  been  sufficient 
consideration  of  two  different  kinds  of  questions  here. 

One  is:  can  you  do  something?  The  other  is:  should  you 
do  something?  I think  they  all  get  mixed  up  in  the  things 
we  have  been  discussing. 

For  example,  we  can  ask  the  q-^stion  of  the  research 
person:  can  we  change  youngsters  who  have  lower-class  values 
into  youngsters  who  have  middle-class  values?  That  is  a 
researchable  question  and  one  that  can  be  attacked. 

, , anot^ler  question,  and  that  is:  should  you  do 

And  .n  this  regard  the  research  person  has  only  one 
vote,  just  like  anybody  else,  in  terms  of  what  his  basic 

structures  are  and  what  the  good  life  is  and  what 
values  should  be. 


-an  you  iutervea©  in  the  family  life  of  the  individual 
so  as  to  create  change  in  the  child?  Should  you  intervene 
“ Ufe  to  creat@  change  in  the  child?  These  are 


be  ware  given  a choice  at  one  time  of  strong  inter- 
vention versus  weak  intervention.  How  could  one  be  for  weak 

1 synonyms  for  Intervention  is  “manipu- 

-C,$  » l thirni  we  ought  to  consider  what  the  valuers  that 
ere  involved  in  this  sort  of  situation. 
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SUT?LEMENXARY  CONSENTS 

by 

Z.  Friedenberg 


Tberfci  are  several  Introductory  points  that  I want  to 

make. 

first  has  to  do  with  a refinement  of  the  use  of 
middle-class  values  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  Harold 
Taylor  s usurpation  of  a comment  that  had  emerged  Jointly, 
from  our  thinking  in  discussing  this  informally  earlier. 

t ^ , ,,MJddle-cl*86  values”  is  used,  I think,  incorrectly. 

I think  I ve  used  it  incorrectly  simply  because  I didn't  know 
any  shorter  way  of  referring  to  the  emerging  present  complex 
or  what  George  Spindler  calls  emerging  values  with  the 
bureaucratic  adjustive  what,  to  be  polite  and  neutral,  we 
might  call  homeostatic  orientation  toward  one's  life  situa- 

11x16  18  not>  of  course,  what  the  middle-class  used 
to  be  known  for  and  I,  too,  am  very  much  in  favor  of  people 
paying  their  debts  and  knowing  where  they  live  and  what  they 
stand  for  and  being  trustworthy  in  their  undertakings  as 
well  as  capable  of  self-discipline  and  focus  in  a cooperative 
enterprise.  Since  Mr.  Rossi  made  it  clear  that  I had  not 
actually  succeeded  in  showing  how  these,  among  other  values, 
would  b©  recognized,  I didn't  know  the  kind  of  person  that 

I had  in  mind.  I think  I do,  although  I certainly  don't  know 
where  to  find  him. 

..  u ^xsre  are;,  I think,  three  basic  assumptions  in  my  paper 
which  are  distinctly  in  contradiction  to  what  has  seemed  to  me 

i'onus  oi  thinking  of  much  of  the  Conference 
whicn,  indeed,  I had  supposed  would  be  at  the  time  that 
X wrote  it* 


£irsfc  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  relative  value 
rans.ng  of  the  functions  of  a school.  I do  not  value  chiefly 
„ j wos  of  J*1®  8cfeo°l  es  & ooclai  instrument  and  therefore 
1 do  chiefly  the  use  of  the  school  for  the  redress 
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of  social  grievances  or  for  the  equalization  of  opportunity, 

I plaie  first  among  the  values  to  which  education 
contributes  — though  I place  a positive  value  on  each  of 
those  I have  Just  dismissed  — its  use  in  elucidating  where 
you  are  in  your  own  position  in  life  and  the  meaning  of  your 
experience,  what  you  have  to  deal  with.  And  whether  this  is 
a position  in  poverty  and  cultural  deprivation  or  a position 
in  affluence,  it  is  equally  complex,  more  complex,  if  anything, 
when  you  have  less  to  work  with  and  are  uore  oppressed.  And 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  futile  to  talk  about  any  less-exacting 
form  of  education,  or  to  suppose  that  the  requirements  of 
reality  can  be  waived.  The  worse  off  you  are,  the  more  essential 

11  ru  y0U  think  hard  about  your  position  and  that  you  u;;e 
all  of  the  intellectual  tools  and  resources  of  the  past  in 
order  to  do  it;  and  if  you  can’t,  you  can’t.  But  the  plight  is 
worse  rather  than  better  and  the  demands  are  greater* 

The  second  point  has  to  do  with  how  education  experiences 
n the  school  and  in  life  outside  i£  and  in  some  cases  prior  to 
it  are  to  be  hooked  up  and  connected.  I do  not  think  that  there 
s a qualitative  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  experience. 
That  being  so,  it  would  follow  that  education  will  be  most 
ef-tive  to  ths  extent,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  all 
or  the  communication  that  gets  packed  into  it  between  peers, 
between  students  and  teachers  and  between  what  happens  to  the 
E'f  6ch0°l  ^ whafc  has  happened  to  him  elsewhere, 

8,  c°dai>le  within  congruent  categories  of  thought  and 

soould  have  at  least  a basically  similar  frame  of  reference, 
or  that  reason  I suspect  that  cla^s-selectius education  is 
almost  always  a good  deal  richer  in  the  meaning  of  what  is 
there  — it  is  poorer  in  leaving  out  certain  things  — than 
heterogeneous  education,  just  as  this  Conference  itself  suffers, 

©o  rem  a variety  of  point©  of  view  but  from  so  much  hetero- 
gene  ty  of  role  that  you  get  an  effect  of  having  to  cram  things 
ogee her,  get  statements  in  that  don’t  go  together. 

Therefore  I am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a certain 
amoun  o -lass  leveling  with  the  acknowledgment  that  this  cuts 
aowo  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  in  promoting  equality 
of  opportunity,  as  the  price  of  dealing  with  people  in  a situa- 
tion in  which  what  they  do  with  one  another,  each  unit,  mans 
more.  For  this  .son,  although  I don’t  think  his  inti^ 
tat ion  of  the  facts  can  fee  questioned,  I would  b©  opposed  in 


my  evaluation  of  Prof,  Hartis's  observation  about  the  change 
in  Princeton  and  Harvard,  I am  certain  that  it  has  been  in 
the  direction  that  he  says.  I am  certain  that  the  teats  have 
helped  move  it  in  that  way,  I am  not  at  all  certain  that  it 
is  better  either  for  the  kids  who  do  come  or  for  the  society 
as  a whole,  since  I think  that  a Harvard  or  a Princeton  which 
acts  as  a repository  and  a place  of  elaboration  of  certain 
rather  fixed  social  values  is  desperately  needed  in  a society 
this  sort.  Whether  itJs  better  for  the  students  who  other* 
wise  wouldn't  have  come  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unte stable  question 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  made  Harvard  and  Princeton  some- 
thing else  by  virtue  of  their  presence  or  at  least  of  their 
dominance,  so  what  was  here  before  has  therefore  just  dis- 
appeared or  at  least  been  so  sharply  modified  that  it  isn't 
the  same. 

The  third  point  has  to  do,  of  course,  with  this  question 
of  helping  and  of  the  assumption  that  interventions,  if  be- 
lieved to  be  helpful  on  tbs  basis  of  the  values  of  those  who 
intervene,  can  be  justified ; and  this  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  points,  that  perhaps  need  not  be  justified. 

To  seme  extent  a number  of  the  proposals  that  are  before 
us  in  dealing  with  the  culturally-deprived  today  frankly  seem 
to  m2  like  ambulance-chasing.  Nobody  doubts  that  ths»*e  has 
been  severe  injury  to  the  culturally-deprived,  that  there  is 
culpable  negligence  involved  in  the  injury  and  that  the  liti- 
gation has^  already  begun.  What  I am  questioning  ie  whether  all 
O-  those  who  propose  to  intervene  are  in  fact  counsel,  and  have 
been  retained,  or  would  willingly  be  retained  by  those  wham 
they  would  here  claim  to  represent, 

I fei£  when  Dr,  Red!  commented  that  Dr.  Kirk  has  been 
disrespectful  of  the  clinical  complexity,  I had  a little  bit 
0i  53  sopsey  feeling,  since  I have  co me  to  expect  and  always 
£°  get  so  much  from  Dr*  Rsdi,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
what  was  being  treated  disrespectfully  was  not  the  clinical 
complexity  but  the  integument  in  which  the  clinical  com- 
plexity resides;  that  is,  the  kid  himself.  The  real  difficulty 
tn  in  setting  about  to  help  people,  I do  not  refer  so  much  to 
reading,  because  that  is  & part  of  our  acknowledged  educational 
responsibility.  Mistakes  in  that  are  like  mistakes  on  the 
operating  table:  they  may  b*:  fatal  but  they  are  not  intrusive. 
But  when  m then  go  on  to  his  fingernails  and  ultimately  to  bis 
character,  m are  raising  a very  serious  question  of  civil 
liberty  and  respect  for  hnsasn  dignify. 
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DISCUSSION 

by 

Miriam  Goldberg 
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Dr.  Friedenberg  says  that  "close,  hard  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  personal 
response  to  symbolic  material  are  among  the  fundamental  functions  of  a school." 

And  this  I can  only  applaud.  I applaud  his  staunch  determination  to  guard  this 
function  of  the  school  for  the  minority  who  benefit  by  it  and  his  determination 
to  retain  or  introduce  into  the  curriculum  for  lower  status  students  the  "close, 
hard,  symbolic  analysis",  even  when  this  would  require  them  to  use  "intellectual 
processes  and  techniques  that  they  find  troublesome." 

Unfortunately,  the  paper  gives  no  clue  to  the  substance  of  the  symbolic  mater- 
ial to  be  taught,  nor  does  it  indicate  whether  the  content  is  to  be  the  same  for 
all  pupils,  with  variations  only  in  the  "personal  response"  aspect,  or  whether  the 
actual  substance  should  differ  according  to  some  criteria  of  pupil  ability,  con- 
cern, or  special  need.  Further,  the  paper  tells  us  little  in  terms  of  process, 
of  how  we  might  reach  the  very  people  for  whom  it  is  so  important  to  investigate 
the  symbolic  processes  and  perhaps,  in  Dr.  Friedenberg' s term,  needed  most. 
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One  thing  is  clear:  Dr.  Friecleriberg  would  like  to  see  a curriculum 

which  not  only  allows  for,  hut  acti^Iy  encourages,  individuality  and  the 
development  of  a wide  range  of  talents  and  personal  styles . He  decries  the 
emphasis  on  producing  "well  rounded"  individuals  whose  utterances  he  likens 
so  graphically  to  the  "ou-houm"  of  the  Marabar  Cave.  And  here,  too,  I can't 
hut  feel  in  complete  sympathy  with  his  goals  and  purposes. 

He  views  the  various  guidance  services  of  the  school,  however,  as 
an  invasion  cf  privacy,  geared  toward  "adjusting"  pupils  to  group  norms, 
sanding  down  the  rough  edges  of  individuality  and,  along  with  the  common 
curriculum,  acting  as  a leveler,  to  produce  a common  mediocrity. 

I'd  like  to  comment  here  that  perhaps  the  problems  with  the  guidance 
services  are  in  the  very  nature  of  their  adjustive  enterprise.  Let.  me 
compliment  this  entire  body,  if  I may,  on  not  having  used  the  word 
"adjustment"  once  in  the  context  of  this  conference.  And  for  this  I 
think  we  all  should  he  congratulated.  It  is  a word  that,  I think,  for- 
tunately we  have  thrown  out  of  our  educational  vocabulary.  But  perhaps 
some  of  these  services,  along  with  the  test  interpreters  or  servers,  tend 
t6  make  of  this  helping  function  an  adjusting  function.  If  this  is  Dr. 
Friedenberg's  objection,  I too  would  very  strongly  support  the  need  for 
change. 


It  is  therefore  difficult  to  disagree  with  the  educational  goals 
implicit  in  Dr.  Friedenberg's  critique  of  the  American  high  school.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  goals  are  not  translated  into  operational  terms.  While 
the  criticisms  are  specific,  supported  by  examples  from  literature  and 
from  the  writer's  own  study  of  high  school  students,  the  processes  by 
which  the  criticism  may  be  met  and  desirable  changes  brought  about,  at 
least  in  the  context  of  the  public  schools,  are  never  mentioned.  The 
only  positive  suggestions  * in  the  paper  are  contained  in  the  proposal  for  a 
new  federally-supported  institution  for  the  so-called  disadvantaged  youth. 

One  is,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  — perhaps  wrongly  — that  Dr. 
Friedenberg  has  written  off  the  public  schools  as  even  potentially  mean- 
ingful educational  institutions  by  his  light  of  what  a meaningful 
educational  institution  may  be.  He  sees  it  as  too  firmly  bound  by  the 
forces  of  egalitarianism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  economic  market 
place,  on  the  other,  to  allow  for  the  development  of  individual  independence, 
excellence,  and,  above  all,  diversity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Friedenberg  errs  on  two  counts,  in  a sense, 
on  both  sides  of  this  coin.  First  cf  all,  he  attributes  more  power  to 
the  high  school  as  a shaper  of  student  values  than  the  evidence  supports. 

For  example,  from  Prince's  study  in  1957  it  appears  quite  clear  that  the 
values  held  by  entering  high  school  freshmen  differ  from  one  type  of  school 
to  another,  but  they  are  almost  identical,  to  those  held  by  the  graduating 
seniors  of  each  of  these  schools.  It  in  not  that  the  schools  universally 
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impose  or  even  support  a commonly-held  set  of  values;  it  is  rather  that, 
for  whatever  reasons  — and  this  may  he  seen  again  as  good  or  had  --  the 
high  schools,  at  least,  have  been  ineffectual  in  modifying  the  values  with 
which  students  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  errs,  it  seems  to  me,  in  totally  dismissing 
the  change  potential  of  the  schools  — change  in  the  direction  which  I 
think  he  himself  would  support.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  very  sig- 
nificant changes,  both  in  content  and  in  climate.  In  content,  the 
changes  have  been  in  the  direction  of  fostering  greater  independence  of 
thought  — for  some  children,  at  least  --  greater  tolerance  for  ambiguity, 
greater  skepticism,  more  room  for  original  contributions  as  well  as 
greater  self-direction  and  increased  opportunity  for  students, to  quote 
from  Dr.  Friedenberg ' s paper,  ”go  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  materials.” 
It  is  true  that  these  changes  have  been  far  more  apparent  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics  than  in  the  humanistic  areas  where  they  are,  perhaps,  more  needed. 
But  that,  too,  may  come. 

And  the  climate  has  changed  in  the  direction  of  supporting  individual 
excellence.  Classes  for  gifted  students,  advanced  placement  courses,  honors 
bestowed  for  academic  and,  in  some  schools,  for  artistic  efforts  as  well, 
scholarships  for  outstanding  ability  — all  of  these  have,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  unfrozen  the  egalitarian  norms. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  school  has  now  become  the  ideal  place 
for  the  development  of  individuality  and  for  the  growth  of  diversity.  But 
it  does  indicate  that  changes  can  and  do  take  place,  and  that  writing  the 
schools  off  as  hopeless  derives  from  an  unwarranted  and,  I feel,  destructive 
pessimism. 

What  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point  is  the  possibility  that  in  its 
recent  concern  for  the  least  advantaged,  the  school  may  be  forced  back  to 
an  egalitarianism  from  which  it  has  been  slowly  moving  away.  Because, under 
present  circumstances,  intellectual  and  academic  excellence  is  more  often 
found  among  the  richer  than  the  poorer  and  among  the  whites  than  among  the 
Negroes,  special  concern  for  the  more  able  is  being  attacked  as  discriminatory 
on  socio-economic  or  racial  grounds . And  there  is  a danger,  which  I would 
share  with  Dr.  Friedenberg,  that  instead  of  planning  a school  curriculum 
and  organizing  school  services  to  unlock  the  potential  talent  in  all  groups, 
the  least-advantaged  as  well  as  the  most,  even  if  this  may  take  a generation 
to  achieve  in  full  measure,  the  schools  will  succumb  to  eliminating  the 
existing  diversity  of  curriculum,  the  concern  for  the  more  highly  endowed 
individual,  in  order  not  to  give  visible  support  to  racial  or  social 
segregation.  But  the  solution  to  this  problem  does  not  lie,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  laissez-faire  stance  proposed  by  Dr.  Friedenberg.  Just  allowing 
the  lower-class  pupil  to  remain  a marginal  learner,  unwilling  and  unable  to 
address  himself  to  the  symbolic  processes  of  which  the  paper  speaks,  hostile 
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t°  the  school,  ^ound  by  a set  of  values  at  least  as  rigid  — and  in  many 
instances  more  rigid  — and  far  less  viable  in  modem  society  than  those 
supported  by  the  middle-class  and  reflected  in  the  school,  seems  to  me  to 

oster  defeat  and  a sense  of  personal  inadequacy  rather  than  productive 
diversity. 

~ ^Portant  to  distinguish,  it  seems  to  me,  between  two  kinds 

6f  indepeadence  in  this  group.  The  one  kind,  which  is  best 

described,  I think,  in  Elizabeth  Drews 1 notion  of  the  creative  intellectual, 
the  person  who  opposes  some  aspects  of  the  middle-class  structure  of  the 
4^°?^  **  y°U  wil1'  because  of  his  bent  for  artistic  creativity  and 
intellectual  values ; and  the  one  whom  Elizabeth  Drews  cal 3 s the  rebel, 
ohe  one  who  perhaps,  like  your  bathroom,  smoker,  is  a youngster  with  little 
direction  in  life,  who  is,  in  a sense,  acting  out  his  hostilities  in  the 
school.,  hostilities  which  may  derive  from  the  school  or  from  other  aspects 

531686  are  two  different  animals  in  our  school  structure, 
and  I do  believe  they  need  different  approaches. 


Nor  will  Dr.  Friedenberg's  voluntary  institution,  it  seems  to  me, 
provide  the  answer.  Aside  from  requiring  the  construction  of  a parallel 
school  system  — for  even  under  hotel  management,  it  would  still  be  a 
school  — which,  as  it  expanded,  would  fall  prey  to  many  of  the  same 
problems  which  now  are  here  in  our  public  schools,  its  voluntary  nature 
would  fail  to  reach  the  very  group  which  most  needs  help.  And  the  help 
need  not  mean  an  invasion  of  privacy  or  a stamping  out  of  spontaneity  and 
Mi^duality.  It  is,  essentially,  help  to  acquire  the  skills,  the  knowledge 
which  will  enable  them  to  achieve  their  own  goals  — which,  at  the  present 
time,  I think,  are  essentially  materialistic  - through  legitimate  channels 

and  perhaps  even  open  their  eyes  to  the  rich  non-material  possibilities  of 
life  • 


So  far,  our  schools  have  failed  to  bring  large  groups  of  students  into 
the  learning  enterprise,  even  though  they  attend  school  for  more  or  less  years 
The  reasons  are  many,  some  of  which  Dr.  Friedenberg  alludes  to.  But  one 
crucial  aspect,  both  of  the  problem  and  the  possible  solution,  he  refers  to 
only  in  passing.  Because  their  pre-school  experiences  fail  to  develou  the 
rea^ness  for  learning,  the  basic  cognitive  and  language  skills  needed  to 
succeed  in  the  most  basic  learning  enterprise  - reading  - many  of  these 
youngsters  become  school  failures  in  the  early  grades  and  demonstrate  what 
we  have  come  to  call  "progressive  retardation."  It  was  Raul  Goodman  who 

pointed  out  that  the  longer  these  kids  stay  in  school,  the  dumber  they 
g6"b  ♦ 


. , Although  there  are  certainly  ways  of  breaking  into  this  cycle  at  many 

levels,  the  most  obvious  place  to  begin  is  at  the  beginning  — if  we  view 
first  grade  as  a kind  of  arbitrary  initial  stage  of  schooling  — and  this 
Dr.  Friedenberg  completely  ignores.  Perhaps  it  is  the  content  and  processes 
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st  the  pre-school  and  elementary  level  that  require  first  priority  among  our 
concerns.  And  here  seme  beginnings  have  been  made. 

0n.ee  educators  bad  the  temerity  to  state  openly  that,  slum  children 
M despite  Dr.  Xtedl's  objection  to  this  term  (X  wish  he  would  supply  us 
with  a better  one)  — and  ghetto  children  need  a different  educational 
approach ; different  content,  different  teaching  strategies,  materials 
and  procedures  began  to  emerge.  We  have  only  a bare  beginning,  and  there 
is  a great  deal  that  needs  to  be  learned  about  how  to  compensate  for  early 
deficiencies;  how  to  present  learning  tasks  to  children,  and  yes,  how  to 
help  them  want  to  learn.  If  this  is  an  intrusion  on  their  privacy,  so  be 
it.  For  without  this  intrusion  they  will  not  learn  to  read  and  w^ite,  to 
deal  with  ideas  or  develop  their  talents.  If  we  guard,  their  privacy  from 
intrusion  by  the  school,  it  will  remain  a privacy  of  discouragement  and 
defeat,  of  distorted  self-image  and  self -rejection  and  be  left  wide  open 
to  the  intrusion  of  the  destructive  forces  which  prey  upon  the  marginal 
individual. 

It  is  unfortunate  — and  of  this  I think  too  many  educators  have 
been  guiloy  --  that  the  epithet  "middle  class"  has  been  applied  indis- 
criminately to  cover  a multitude  of  loosely  related  and  sometimes  even 
contradictory  values . Middle  class  values  support  belles  lettres  as  well 
as  Babbitry  and  give  form  not.  only  to  Main  Street  but  also  to  Lincoln 
Center  and  the  Museum  of  H'iem  Art,  to  Broadway  and  even  to  Bohemia. 

From  this  orientation  come  not  only  die-hard  supporters  of  the  status 
<po  and  their  acquiescent  colleagues  in  the  professions,  but  also  the 

innovators,  the  iconoclasts,  the  scientists  and  artists,  and  the  social 
reformers . 


As  Dr,  Friedenberg  reminds  us,  although  the  content  of  much  of  our 
literature  may  deal  with  lower  class  problems  and  settings,  the  writers  are 
of  the  midale  class.  In  fact,  Nancy  Harris,  so  beautifully  described  as 
the  young  violinist,  is  no  less  a reflection  of  come  middle  class  values 
tnan  is  Karen  Clark,  the  well-rounded  young  girl  who  is  to  go  see  the  king. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  aims  of  education  should  not  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  strengthening  the  existing  middle-class  values  of  the  suburbs 
or  of ^foisting  such  values  upon  lower  class  pupils,  and  thus  extending 
Main  btreet  into  the  slums  and  ghettos.  But  they  should  be  viewed,  rafcher, 
in  terns  of  bringing  both  to  Harlem  and  to  Main  Street  a broader  vision 
01  how,  as  producers  and  consumers,  they  can  participate  more  actively 
in  the  life  of  ideas. 


The  greatest  strength  of  Dr.  Friedenborg's  paper,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
lus  insistence  that  the  school  provide  for  diversity  and  encourage  unique- 
ness and  outstandingness,  x believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished  through 
something  which  will  bear  the  same  name  as  the  one  which  Dr.  Flanagsn 
applied  today  but  which  in  essence  is  different*  As  we  desegregate  schools 
I think  we  are  making  serious  errors  if  we  think  for  much  longer  in  terns  of 
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education  in  the  segregated  school  or  the  lower-class  school  or  the 
slum  school,  because  certainly  within  all  our  lifetimes  we  are  going 
to  see  mixed  schools.  This  fact  alone,  I think,  will  for  the  first 
time  really  alert  teachers  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  wide  ranges 
of  abilities  in  their  classes  all  along  but  that  these  were  masked  by 
certain  kinds  of  apparent  homogeneity.  The  ranges  weren't  quite  so 
great,  the  behavior  tended  to  be  more  or  less  comparable,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  they  are  going  to  have  youngsters  in  their  classes  who 
don't  fit  into  this  pseudo-homogeneity,  pseudo  though  it  may  be. 

And  I think  that  perhaps  this  will  be  the  catalyst  to  push  us 
into  individualizing  instruction  in  a real  sense,  not  through  the 
computer  but  through  the  efforts  of  organizing  a classroom  learning 
situation  in  which  children  with  great  ranges  of  ability,  children 
with  diverse  interests  and  bents  and  talent  can  proceed  with  their 
education. 

I'd  like  to  cite  a descriptive  instance  here,  if  I may.  When 
he  was  in  New  York,  Douglas  Pidgeon  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Schedule  Research  in  England  and  Wales,  described  some  new  mathenatics 
material  which  has  been  developed  by  a gentleman  called  Mr.  Deans,  and 
he  said:  "When  you  get  to  England  I'd  like  you  to  see  their  use, 

because  they  have  a peculiar  quality.  It  isn't  only  that  they  teach 
mathematics  but  in  every  classroom  inwhidh  theyvhave  been  used  the 
teacher  has  been  forced  to  individualize  his  mathematics  teaching." 

The  school  can^t  afford  to  buy  more  than  one  set  and  the  naterials  are 
such  that  children  get  to  use  t’  vm  at  different  times  in  different  ways  • 

So  I went  to  look  at  the  Deans  material  in  a school  in  Leicester, 
and  what  I found  there  was  not  just  Deans ' material  hut  a classroom  of 
47  children  Lord  help  us  and  the  teacher  --  hut  47,  nonetheless, 
and  one  teacher,  and  every  child  in  that  room  was  working  on  some 
different  aspect  of  learning.  The  room  was,  I guess,  was  Maria  Montessori 
would  have  called  a prepared  environment.  There  were  no  machines  in  the 
room,  no  computers,  perhaps  some  would  have  been  of  great  help,  hut  there 
was  a wealth  of  material  and  they  were  ordered  and  organized  so  the 
children  could  come  and  take  and  work  and  put  away  and  go  on  to  the  next 
learning  contest « And  in  all  this  time  the  teacher  was  working  with  one 
child  after  another. 

And  beyond  that,  two  boys  who  were  working  on  algebra  were  sitting 
with  a classmate  whom  they  apparently  liked  a good  deal  end  who  said  to  me. 
Gosh,  you  know,  I'm  just  dumb  in  arithmetic.  I'm  all  right,  hut  I'm  just 
dumb  in  arithmetic'’  — very  calmly  — and  they  were  helping  Mm  with 
arithmetic,  which  was  at  ahout  the  fourth  grade  level  in  this  class  of 
sixth-graders . 
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There  are  many  shortcomings  in  this  class . There  was  little  group  parti- 
cipation. There  was  no  language  development  of  an  oral  kind,  which  certainly 
belonged  there.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  not  perfect  does  not  detract  from  its 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  you  can  ortranize  a classroom  in  which  children  can 
move  at  their  own  rate,  in  which  children  can  address  themselves  in  different 
amounts  of  time  to  varying  activities,  depending  on  their  own  bent  and  concern. 

We  have  been  pretty  well  "burned"  by  attempts  at  grouping.  I think  Dr.  Kirk 
made  this  very  clear  with  his  list  of  35  plans.  We  just  completed,  about  a year 
or  so  ago,  a study  on  the  effects  of  ability  grouping  and  found  that  if  you  Just 
group  children  by  some  measure  such  as  IQ  or  reading— it  seems  to  waVa  little  dif- 
ference what  academic  measures  you  use— and  then  you  expect  some  wonderful  things 
to  happen  because  you  have  narrowed  the  ability  range  in  that  classroom,  you’re 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

From  our  study  we  found  that  the  reverse  was  true:  that,  by  and  large,  most 
of  the  kids  in  most  subjects  did  best  in  the  broadest  range  situation,  partly 
because  if  there  were  bright  kids  there,  the  teacher  was  forced  to  teach  science; 
and  if  there  were  slower  kids  there  she  put  a little  more  time  on  some  mathematics 
drill,  so  that  arithmetic  computation  came  out  better  for  everybody. 

The  important  issue  is  that  grouping  the  children  may  achieve  some  of  the  ends 
that  Dr.  Redl  is  concerned  about— bringing  together  groups  of  youngsters  who,  in 
various  emotional  and  social  ways,  can  be  supported  by  each  other,  but  I don't 
think  that  any  scheme  of  grouping  which  we  have  devised  so  far  is  going  to  solve 
the  problem  of  meeting  some  of  the  objections  that  Dr.  Friedenberg  has  x^ised. 

This  needs  an  individual  approach. 

And  I would  lik  to  both  applaud  Dr.  Friedenberg ' s insistence  on  the  impor- 
tance of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  full  range  of  abilities  in  the  classroom 

and  deplore  J think,  implicit  notion  that  the  public  schools  cannot  achieve 
this. 


DISCUSSION 

by 

Samuel  Shepard,  Jr. 


I would  agree  that  segregated  education  cannot  be  equal  education  for  the 
general  reasons  cited.  I would  emphasize,  however,  that  one  striMng,  unequal 
result  of  such  education  if  the  negative  self-image  which,  it  helps  to  reinforce. 
This  is  the  self-concept  that  oust  be  corrected  if  Negro  children  are  to  wake 
that  "hard,  close  symbolic  analysis  and  interpretation  of  their  position  in  life" 
which  you  recommend  as  a general  answer  to  the  problem  of  cultural  disadvantage. 


Now,  with  regard  to  our  "dine -out"  program,  I want  to  »rake  it  clear 
that  this  program  is  not  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  children  into  accepting 
middle-class  morality.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  help  them  develop  a 
more  positive  self-image,  to  see  themselves  as  accepted  members  of  the 
larger  society  from  which  they  have  been  alienated  by  the  color  of  their 
skin  for  generations.  This  endeavor,  therefore,  is  not  an  attempt  to 
perpetuate  existing  unjusb,  arbitrary  and  disfunctional  social  relation- 
ships; it  is,  to  the  contrary,  a realistic  response  to  the  facts  of  life. 

Middle  class  values  and  behavior  patterns  characterise  the  main- 
stream of  American  life . The  culturally-disadvantaged  Negro  is  largely 
outside  of  that  stream  and.  Indeed,  often  incompatible  with  it,  certainly 
in  the  urban  centers  of  the  nation.  The  very  survival  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  itself  demands  that  no  large  segment  of 
our  population  be  allowed  to  be  apart  from  this  stream.  Nor  is  this 
particular  program  an  endeavor  to  lead  pupils  to  believe  that  their 
dignity  is  enhanced  by  accepting  middle  class  values.  As  a natter  of 
fact,  human  digaity  exists  regardless  of  one’s  level  in  life,  and 
actually  cannot  be  destroyed  or  raised. 

As  for  the  recommendation  about  a "hard,  close,  symbolic  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  their  own  position  in  life",  I would  suggest  that 
this  is  exactly  what  many  culturally-disadvantaged  individuals  have  done 
and  have  found  banting.  Moreover,  such  an  analysis,  if  it  is  to  lead 
to  any  beneficial  results,  presupposes  the  self-images  and  motivations 
not  to  mention  intellectual  development,  which  the  culturally-disadvantaged 
do  not  have  because  of  their  deficient  backgrounds . so  that  analysis 
would  be  an  impossibility  in  this  sense. 

Now,  in  terms  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  done,  I would  like  to  take 
a minute  to  describe  actually  what  we  have  bewn  able  to  do  in  terms  of 
reversing  this  kind  of  in  age,  an  actual  achievement  in  our  district.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  on  a decentralized  form  of  administration  so  that 
the  public  elementary  schools  in  St.  Louis  are  divided  into  six  geographical 
districts.  The  one  of  which  I have  the  direction  is  known  as  the  Banneker 
District.  It’s  the  slum  area;  it’s  the  poor  area.  We  have  about  15,000 
youngsters,  kindergarten  through  grade  8.  We  are  90  to  95  percent  Negro 
in  both  pupil  population  and  in  staff.  I said  we  had  about  15,000 
youngsters  in  23  schools. 

Now  we  do  have,  of  course,  de  facto  segregation.  We  have  two 
supervisors  to  help  me  operate  the  district.  One  of  these  is  a white 
woman.  We  have  two  consultants,  one  in  physical  education  and  one  in 
music.  This  is  the  team  that  is  available  to  operate  and  run  each  of  these 
districts . We  have  the  authority  and  the  autonomy  within  our  own  district 
to  accomplish  many  of  the  things  that  have  been  suggested  as  good  things 
to  do. 


We  do  not  have  a research  design,  and  we  have  no  large  amounts  of 
money.  We  have  moved  forward  in  the  last  six  years  to  a point  where  the 
youngsters  that  were  two  years  behind  in  the  basic  subjects  at  the  end 
of  eighth  grade  are  new  at  about  the  national  norm  in  reading,  language 
usage,  and  arithmetic.  We  have  created  a situation  in  which  the  youngsters 
are  more  interested  in  school;  they  are  better  behaved  there . They  come 
to  school  — and  this,  I think,  is  largely  because  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  parents  --  to  the  point  that  of  the  six  districts,  only  one  exceeds 
92.5  percent  of  attendance  for  the  last  school  year.  And  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  in  the  large  cities  of  our  nation  the 
percent  of  attendance  is  about  85  in  a slum  district. 

In  terms  of  the  school  personnel,  we  have  reversed  what  you  generally 
understand  about,  let’s  say,  the  principal.  We  meet  every  Thursday  morning 
and  we  talk  about  many  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  have  skirted  here, 
which  I would  naturally  expect  you  to  do  because  you  are  not  practitioners. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  that  one  of  the  reasons  I was  willing 
to  skip  over  and  not  comment  on  many  of  the  things  that  Edgar  stated  in 
his  paper  was  that  he  fell  into  the  error  of  creating  a school  which  had 
in  it  many  of  the  things  that  he  would  not,  as  a planner  and  as  a writer 
of  the  paper,  have  in  it. 

At  any  rate,  let  me  maybe  summarize  the  attitude  of  the  principal. 

The  typical  attitude  is  — and  I say  this  to  my  principals  — is  that  you 
were  a good  fellow  until  I made  you  a principal.  As  soon  as  you 
someone  a principal,  a school  administrator,  he  goes  up  in  th6  ivory 
tower  and  begins  to  write  papers  and  do  things  of  that  kind,  and,  of 
course,  this  alienates  him  from  everybody  else  in  the  establishment. 

I summarize  how  far  we  have  come  with  principals  by  saying  that 
we've  gotten  our  principals  in  the  Banneker  District  to  be  willing  now  to 
sit  down  at  the  table  and  throw  out  the  problems  that  they  really ^have 
and  talk  them  over,  chew  them  up,  accept  and  throw  away  those  that  are 
no  good  and  tiy  to  implement  those  that  are,  to  the  point  that  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  teachers. 

Now  you  can  analyze  that  last  statement  sometime  when  you  get  home 
and  see  what  it  means  in  terns  of  the  principal.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
the  attitude  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  with  our  school  people.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I would  reiterate  what  has  been  well  stated  by  someone 
here,  that  what  we  need  most  With  respect  to  these  youngsters  who  are 
disadvantaged  is  a change  in  our  attitude  toward  them.  Now,  that's 
the  one  first  big  single  thing  that's  needed. 

The  money  won't  make  any  difference  until  you  get  this  change  in 
attitude,  and  once  you  get  the  change  in  attitude,  then  you  can  make  use 
cf  the  services  that  the  money  will  buy.  But  until  that  time,  the  money 


that  comes  will  he  like  more  water  on  a duck’s  hack.  All  that  it  does  is 
make  it  slicker.  Until  you  get  this  kind  of  change  in  attitude,  you  are 
not  going  to  benefit  at  all.  You  will  get  the  same  imperviousness  as  you 
had  before. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  way  our  principals  have  recognized  this 
kind  of  responsibility,  the  fact  that  they  are  the  key  people,  that 

they  set  the  tone  for  the  school,  and  it  is  their  attitude  which  eounts 
most. 


Now,  we  move  from  there  to  the  teachers  because  this  is  a matter 
of  strategy,  and  the  strategy  is  that  you  can’t  wait  for  each  segment 
of  the  teaching-learning  situation  to  line  up.  You  lave  to  start  to 
work  on  all  of  them  at  the  same  time  --  the  principal,  the  teacher,  the 
youngster,  the  parent  and  the  community  that  helps  set  some  of  the 
Images  which  prove  to  be  the  hardest  obstacles  for  us  to  overcome. 

We  work  with  our  teachers.  We  get  the  principal  to  the  point  where 
he  sees  the  problem,  has  some  insight  into  it.  We  ask  them  to  do  four 
things.  First,  quit  teaching  by  IQ.  Most  of  you  have  read  the  story 
that  we  use  to  get.  this  point  over  to  the  teachers «,  We  meet  with  the 
teachers  each  semester  to  give  them  a little  broader  point  of  view 
and  even  more  specifics  than  their  own  building  principal  would  do. 

And  one  of  these  pleas  v/as  always  to  quit  teaching  by  what  we  call 
IQ,  and  we  tell  the  story  of  the  teacher  who  has  the  IQ’s.  She  calls 
on  Mary.  Mary  has  an  IQ  of  119.  Mary  doesn’t  respond  very  quickly, 
so  what  does  the  teacher  do?  "Now,  come  on,  Mary,  you  can  do  this. 

You  know  you  did  it  last  week.’1  Well,  she  starts  pushing,  she  starts 
motivating,  stimulating,  encouraging,  and  she  doesn't  give  up  until 
she  Is  satisfied  with  Mary’s  performance. 

What  happens,  typically,  when  she  calls  on  old  Claries  over  here 
with  his  IQ  o.  71*  Well,  if  he  grunts  clearly,  she  pats  him  on  the 
shoulder:  "That’s  fine.  Now  you  be  here  tomorrow  and  we  will  move  the 

piano  and  water  the  flowers  and  you  can  dust  the  erasers,  and  you  can 
do  all  of  these  things."  This  is  differentiating  the  instruction 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  kid.  This  is  the  kind  of  chance  that 
old  Charles  gets.  He  doesn’t  have  a sucker’s  chance.  He  has  no.  such  thing 
as  an  equal  educational  opportunity.  What  stimulation  and  motivation  does 
he  have?  None . 

So  we  asked  them  to  cut  out  this  kind  of  business.  Ana  they  saw  it. 
They  know  they  label  youngsters.  This  has  been  recited  here  before,  and 
our  teachers  have  stopped  this  because  they  have  worked  with  these  youngsters 
in  another  frame  of  reference. 


And  then  we  ask  them  to  do  what  is  even  tougher  — abandon  your 
attitude  of  condescension  about  working  in  this  district.  This  is  a 
really  tough  one.  I won’t  go  into  it,  but  you  have  talked  about  these 
people  who  have  cane  from  disadvantaged  areas  going  back.  I don’t  think 
you  quite  realize  all  that’s  involved  in  this.  It’s  tough  for  them,  but 
once  they  understand  the  contribution  that  they  can  make,  they  are  quite 
willing  to  do  so  and,  I think,  do  a tremendous  job. 

Someone  talked  here  about  homework,  about  keeping  parents  and 
teachers  well-inf oimed.  We  placed  test  results  on  big  charts  so  that 
they  were  unmistakeable  and  available  for  teachers  and  principals  and 
parents.  This  made  sense.  If  you  really  want  to  do  something  to  catch 
up  when  you  are  so  far  behind  it's  obvious  this  needs  attention.  How  are 
you  going  to  catch  up?  Homework?  Yes,  although  we  understand  the  pros 
and  cons  of  homework,  and  we  did  assign  homework.  Teachers  recognize 
this  as  an  extra  chore. 

Also,  we  ask  the  teachers  to  visit  the  hemes,  and  this  one  won't 
win  you  any  popularity  contest  with  teachers.  But  they  understood  and 
as  they  began  to  change  their  attitudes,  with  any  type  of  a program  where 
an  honest  effort  is  made,  you  immediately  get  some  kind  of  good  result, 
and  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  immediate  result, 
even  though  it  is  small,  to  encourage  greater  effort  and  greater  effort 
certainly,  not  necessarily,  but  in  this  situation  produced  greater  achieve- 
ment all  the  way  around. 

There  are  other  things  I could  say  about  the  teachers,  but  let  me 
say  only  that  they  have  responded,  they  have  changed,  and  they  have  made 
the  difference . 

For  the  youngsters  we  have  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  innovations . 

We  haven't  been  held  back  by  inflexible  teachers.  We  use  field  trips, 
for  example;  we  have  a schedule  from  kindergarten  through  grade  8.  The 
trips  have  different  purposes  at  different  levels:  at  the  lower  levels 

for  increasing  the  experiential  background;  at  the  upper  levels  to  inspire 
the  students  to  aspire.  We  use  the  radio;  we  use  activities  to  engage  these 
youngsters  in  something  meaningful  to  them.  As  a result,  we  have  made 
a tremendous  difference. 

One  of  the  field  trips  is  described  by  Edgar  as  the  "dine-out 
program."  Moving  on  to  the  parents,  we  have  challenged  the  parents,  and 
I have  one  witness  in  here  who  came  to  one  of  our  night  meetings  at  a 
school  of  about  1000  youngsters,  with  419  families  represented,  and  I am 
certain  he  will  testify  that  there  were  350  registered  in  there  — quite 
a heartening  sight  such  response  from  parents  who  are  interested,  and  whom 
we  managed  to  engage.  We  asked  them  to  be  the  homework  managers.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  gave  them  instructions  on  what  we  had  said  to  their  youngsters 
on  how  to  study.  Somebody  mentioned  this.  We  provided  all  of  this.  We  engaged 
■Uiese  parents  as  well  as  the  teachers.  We  involved  them  in  making  decisions 


of  one  kind  or  another  to  the  point  that  they  don’t  feel  as  if  they  are  off 
on  the  sidelines  with  no  contribution  to  make. 

And  I would  challenge  any  of  you  who  come  to  visit,  to  evaluate  the 
morale,  the  atmosphere,  the  climate  — it’s  completely  different.  After  a 
period  of  about  six  years  we  have  a waiting  list  of  teachers  wanting  to 
come  in.  We  don’t  have  any  turnover.  We  have  the  lowest  turnover  in 
the  city. 

These  are  all  first-class  exhibits,  Edgar,  that  this  can  be  done 
and  it  is  being  done,  and  I invite  you,  and  the  others,  to  come  and  take 
a look  at  it.  We  have  tackled  television  and  the  radio  and  the  newspapers 
because  they  are  as  big  culprits  as  any  part  of  the  establishment  in 
setting  up  images  that  are  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
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RESPONSE 

by 

Edgar  Z*  Friedecberg 


I first  oust  say  that  my  previous  suspicions  that  I 
had  written  the  best  of  the  papers  have  been  to  some  extent 
confirmed  in  my  own  mind  since  X don’t  see  how,  otherwise, 
it  could,  have  excited  the  most  responsive  and,  X think, 
analytical  invective  of  the  comments  that  I have  heard. 

Professor  Goldberg  put  her  finger  right  on  the 
crucial  issue,  X am  not  sure  it  is  a weakness,  but  certainly 
if  it  is  a weakness,  then  it  is  a gross  impairment  in  the 
paper.  It  is  true  that  the  paper  implies  that  X was  writing 
the  public  school  system  off  very  largely,  and  X think  I 
was  doing  that  largely  out  of  personal  revulsion  to  the 
atmosphere  that  I had  endured  in  nine  schools,  two  of  them 
private  — it  isn’t  the  public  school  particularly  — in 
the  course  of  the  research  which  kept  me  full-time  in  these 
places. 


I feel  guilty  as  a citizen,  as  a part  of  the  apparatus 
that  requires  people  to  spend  what  we  call  their  formative 
years,  though  perhaps  no  longer  since  Ben  Bloom*published  his 
book,  in  this  sort  of  moral  or  value  center  environment.  So 
that  is  true,  and  I may  well  be  wrong  about  it,  I don’t 
think  I could  have  stood  it  myself,  but  X had  to  go  through 
this  experience  and  X wasn’t  willing,  am  pot  willing  to  com- 
pel other  people  to  do  it. 

Because  I was  trying  to  stay  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  paper  and  speak  of  curriculum  and  content 
and  process  of  the  curriculum,  I therefore  did  not  give  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  desirable  alternative,  Hy  style 
may  have  prevented  Sam  from  seeing  how  far  over  in  my  cheek 
my  tongue  was  in  describing  my  new  institution,  though  I 
thought  the  last  paragraph  with  its  deliberate  parody  of 
bureaucratic  prose  would  give  that  away.  But  my  favorite 
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alternative  would  be,  of  course,  something  like  the  G.I. 

Bill,  in  which  the  students,  or,  in  their  younger  age, 
the  parents  would  have  the  alternative  of  designating  that 
the  state  support  provided  for  education  be  used  to  pro- 
vide what  would  Jin  effect  be  fellowship  aid  for  attending 
a private  sclool  or  a parochial  school  of  his  choice,  if 
he  wished. 

The  other  crucial  point  that  Professor  Goldberg 
raised,  namely,  the  demand  that  I come  up  with  solutions, 
is  an  example  of  the  moral  position  which  1 complained 
about  in  the  paper;  that  is,  that  any  situation  which  calls 
for  moral  judgment  is  Immediately  restructured  by  what  I 
have  been  calling  the  American  middle -class  into  a problem 
to  be  solved  in  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  solution 
then  taken  to  make  the  process  work.  This  is  why  — while 
I am  quite  certain  that  Hr,  Shepard's  school  district  is 
handling  the  problem  quite  as  effectively  as  he  says,  I 
am  still  not  certain  whether  it  is  overriding  the  moral 
issues  that  I am  concerned  about,  or  whether  it  is  indeed 
providing  an  alternative  to  it  that  I would  find  a good 
deal  more  acceptable, 

I'm  not,  of  course,  opposed  to  psychotherapy;  I'm 
opposed  to  its  institutionalisation  in  a form  in  which  a 
student  becomes  a case  whether  he  want  to  or  not.  And, 
again,  I though  Professor  Goldberg  rather  illustrated  that 
in  saying  that  maybe  Johhny  was  just  acting  out. 

Well,  the  point  was  that  the  kids  had  only  deliberately 
two  sentences  about  Johhny,  and  they  proceeded  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Despite  the  fact  that  I had  very  carefully  not 
given  them  any  basis  for  any  clinical  judgment  whatsoever 
they  immediately  decided  to  assume  a clinical  postulate, 
which  is  a most  unattractive  one  in  most  16— year— olds,  I 
think. 


I want,  now,  to  shift  to  a couple  of  Hr,  Shepard's 
points,  k 

I didn't,  of  course,  say  — and  here  I'd  better  read 
the  sentence  quite  specifically  — — about  the  "dine— out"  thing, 
that  you  were  teaching  the  students  to  view  acceptance  of 
middle-class  values  as  ratifying  their  way. 


I agree  with  you  that  human  dignity  can  neither 
be  created  nor  destroyed  end  that's  why  it  disturbs  me 
so  ouch  to  have  a person's  self-esteem  hinge  on  being 
able  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  a series  of  middle-class 
commercial  institutions*  Of  covrse,  I agree  that  you 
have  to  have  these  techniques  to  operate  in  this  world, 
just  as  I have  learned  fair  French,  although  France  is 
not  a country  that  I greatly  admire*  But  it's  more 
convenient  to  be  able  to  speak  it  when  I'm  in  France* 

I don  t suppose  this  leads  Frenchmen  to  think  that  I ea 
a Frenchman,  and  if  it  does,  then  they  don't  know  as 
much  about  their  own  identity  as  I widh  that  they  did. 

It *8  the  fidelity  to  the  whole  pattern  of  one's 
own  experience  that  concerns  me* 


And,  finally,  I would  like  to  especially  support 
or.  Shepard  s conclusion  about  what  generally  happens 
when  teachers  adspt  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  low  I*Q. 
potentialities  and  the  way  this  cuts  off  any  opportunity 


In  my  study,  no  student  hau  the  least  difficulty 
in  his  interview,  in  discussing  the  story  that  he  had 
read.  Low  I.Q.  students  did  not  make  any  less  sense  in 
discussing  the  episode,  and  quite  often  did  better  than 
student!)  with  higher  I.Q.'s.  They  took  account  of  more  of 
the  factors  and  also  made  somewhat  more  Independent  Judg- 
ments. They  didn't  look  around  quite  as  hard  to  figure  out 
whatl  must  want,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  then  tried  to  start 
by  giving  me  that. 


But  the  reading  disabilities  that  are  supposed  to  be 
pervasive  and  certainly  ought  to  have  manifested  themselves 
under  these  conditions,  where  the  kid  was  regarding  himself 

quite  properly  as  a colleague  in  the  investigation,  did  not 
manifest  themselves. 


ADDITIONAL  QUERIES  AND  RESPONSES 


Arthur  Beetor:  In  the  first  place*  I found  the 
paper  was  oae  of  the  roost  exciting  of  all  those  presented 
at  the  Conference,  and  I think  I agree  almost  completely 
with  Dr*  Friedenber's  indictment  of  the  situation*  As  he 
pointed  out,  I do  believe  in  public  schools#  I think  the 
public  school  is  an  inescapable  mechanism  through  which 
major  educational  purposes  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  workability  of  a schemed  private  choice* 

It  seems  to  roe  it  will  be  distorted  by  far  more  obvious 
factors  such  as  racial  ones  and  social  tasks  than  it 
will  bp  by  a kind  of  intellectual  independence. 

Accordingly,  since  I do  agree  with  D^*  Friedenberg* s 
indictment  but  not  with  his  solution,  it  seem  to  roe  we 
ought  to  think  along  slightly  different  lines  as  to  the 
corollaries  to  be  drawn  from,  or  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  his  argument* 

In  my  judgment,  the  important  thing  is  to  make  very 
clear  in  our  own  minds  — and  I think  Dr.  Friedenberg  has 
enabled  us  to  do  this  - the  grave  dangers  in  concepts 
that  at  one  time  served  as  useful  functions,  in  a way, 
because  they  were  exaggerations  but  were  not  likely  to  be 
taken  seriously*  The  slogan,  for  example,  that  we  educate 
the  whole  child  is  very  enlightening  If  vs  are  neglecting 
to  pay  attention  to  side  effects*  Under  other  circumstances 
it  is  a warning*  We  must  be  very  careful  what  we  do  because 
we  are  doing  this,  and  th&t  we  have  no  right  to  make  edu- 
cation into  a totalitarian  institution  or  a total  Institution, 
as  Dr*  Friedenberg  has  said* 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  the  very  important  thing, 
therefore,  is, in  defining  the  purposes  or  the  functions, 
to  consider  a restrictive  list,  and  not,  as  so  many  educations 


prospectuses,  promise  the  moon  — going  to  do  everything 
about  a child* s personality.  I think  we've  got  to  draw 
up  for  education  ssae  self-denying  ordinances.  There  are 
certain  things  that  ve  are  going  to  do.  They  inevitably 
alter  the  child.  Education  means  nothing  if  it  doesn't 
create  sce^  deliberate  alteration.  And  in  view  of  that 
fact,  there  are  certain  a&eaa  in  which  we  have  no  right  to 
intrude.  We  Already  have  a model  for  that,  X think,  in  the 
First  Amendment,  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  It  is 
a perfectly  respectable  argument  that  religious  belief  1 - so 
entwined  with  other  items  of  our  society  that  it  is  arbifev 
to  cut  religion  out  of  the  school.  Yet  we  have  made  the 
choice  constitutionally  that  we  will  do  so,  and  we  are,  I 
think,  properly  sensitive  to  any  crossing  of  the  line, 
which  would  turn  the  school  into  one  designed  to  turn  all 
students  into  Protestants  or  all  students  into  Christians 
or  all  students  into  Thelsts.  We  have  no  right  to  inter- 
vane  in  that  area* 

^ think  there  are  a great  many  forms  of  intervention 
which  show  up  in  the  tests  which  Dr.  Friedenberg  has  reported 
on,  but  which  are  illegitimate  interferences.  I don*t  think  — 
and  he  has  given  up  the  use  of  tU  term  'taiddle-class"  — I 
don  t think  that's  a good  way  to  look  at  it.  There  are, 
however,  elements  of  a child's  personality  that  may  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  teacher  but  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
teacher  is  morally  obligated  completely  to  disregard  and  not 
to  undertake  to  change  ir  order  to  produce  a child  that  will 
be  more  appealing. 

I think,  therefore,  one  of  the  great  needs  is  a list 
of  areas  which  are  sacred  from  intrusion  by  educationists. 

This  is  perhaps  easier  to  say  as  a college  progessor  than  as 
a elementary  school  teacher,  quite  obviously,  but  I do  consider 
certain  aspects  of  say  own  students  private  lives  utterly 
beyond  any  business  of  mine,  and  I would  never  allow  myself  to 
inquire  into  them,  and  I would  under  many  circumstances  refuse 
even  to  listen  if  they  wanted  to  confide  in  me.  That's  not 
my  function.  I think  it  stands  in  the  way  of  my  function. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  there  is  grave  danger 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "behavior"  to  describe  the  outcome  of 
education.  How,  behavior  in  a purely  technical  sense  in  which 
the  behavioral  scientists  would  use  it  in  a limited  sense,  if 
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of  course,  all  right*  If  I an  to  write  «n  historical  paper 
I go  through  sene  form  of  behavior,  including  sitting  down 
at  the  typewriter  and  reading  books*  If  you  want  to  describe 
this  as  behavior,  that's  all  right,  although  it  seems  to 
unnecessary* 

I feel,  however,  that  there  are  dangers  in  words  them* 
selves*  When  you  begin  to  talk  about  education  in  terms  of 
changing  behavior,  that  opens  the  way  to  making  all  behavior 
subject  to  educational  change*  Also,  it  emphasises,  it  seems 
to  toe,  certain  things,  certain  overt  things  when,  in  the 
outcome  of  some  educational  processes,  we  might  not  be  interested 
in  overt  conduct* 

I would  feel  it  important  that  when  I learned  to  read 
Shakespeare,  for  example,  I can  go  to  a performance  of  Lear 
and  I can  read  a performance  of  Lear*  There  is  no  overt 
behavior  connected  with  this  that  anyone  is  going  to  measure* 

I have  an  inner  satisfaction  in  this*  I have  an  inner  satis- 
faction in  a great  many  ways,  and  I don't  like  the  use  of 
the  term  "behavior1’  in  this  connection* 

The  emphasis  on  behavior  and  measurement  of  behavior 
and  the  talking  about  examinations  and  tests  as  if  they  were 
simply  measurements  is  fallacious*  The  phrase  test  and 
measurement  goes  together,  of  course*  But  the  word  exraina- 
tlon  or  test  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of 
quantitative » measurement*  If  a man  meets  a test  in  the 
ordinary  realm  of  life,  ha  has  acc  omplished  something;  he's 
done  what  was  required;  he's  done  it  well  or  badly,  and  if  he 
has  not  failed  he  has  met  the  test  of  going  into  war,  of 
climbing  a mountain  or  whatever*  Examination,  likewise,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  suggest ive  of  recorded  data  in  quantitative 
form* 

When  we  examine  something  other  than  in  this  context,  we 
are  looking  something  over  very  carefully*  X do  very  strongly 
object  to  the  increasing  limitation  of  the  concept  of  examina- 
tion or  test  to  that  of  a measurable  quantity* 

Dr*  Taylor,  for  example,  said  that  Sarah  Lawrence 
dispensed  with  tests  and  examination,  and  so  on,  and  then 
proceeded  to  describe  what  I would  regard  as  a very  adequate 
and  admirable  examination,  how  the  student  would  work  and  finally 
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produce  a play  with  a ballet  and  so  on  connected  with  it 
of  her  own  conpcsition,  I judge.  What  better  test  could 
there  be?  And  it  seems  to  me  all  such  programs  that  even- 
tuate in  some  satisfactory  performance  are  ones  in  which 
there  is  testing  and  examination,  even  if  there  is  no 
measurement  whatsoever* 

Furthermore,  we  talked  ibout  the  bad  side-effects  of 
some  of  these  things*  There  are,  after  all,  certain  beni- 
ficent  side-effects  in  some  kinds  of  examinations  which  axe 
totally  missing  in  others*  I would  like  to  speak  once  more 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  essay  examination,  of  long 
pieces  of  writing  or  of  papers  written  outside  at  some 
length*  I am  not  talking  about  volumes;  I am  talking  about 
something  that  is  more  than  a few  sentences*  For  these  are 
tests  in  the  sense  than  an  intelligent  adult  must  learn  to 
state  his  views  clearly  in  writing*  It  may  be  a test  in 
history  to  find  out  how  well  fie  reasons  on  historical  matters, 
but  it  also  is  an  exemplification  which  permits  the  teacher 
to  examine  a totality  instead  of  a measure  of  some  element 
which  may  or  may  not  be  significant  if  pulled  out  of  context* 

In  this  connection  I would  like  also  to  talk  about 
other  objections  I have  to  some  of  the  matters  dealt  with 
in  the  computer  programmed  school  we  discussed  this  morning. 
Nothing  was  ssid  about  slda-effects  — now  I'm  talking  about 
adverse  ones  — on  the  teachers  themselves*  If  you  are 
going  to  get  some  sort  of  device  which  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  mechanical  processes  and  cut  dovi  the  labor  there,  I 
certainly  have  no  great  fear  of  the  machine*  But  if  you 
are  speaking,  as  It  seamed  to  me  Hr*  Flanagan's  paper  this 
morning  did  speak  of  them,  of  a machine  that  is  to  take 
over  the  processes  of  judgment  which  the  teacher  must  exercise, 

I don't  think  you  are  doing  her  a service;  I don't  think  you 
arc  doing  the  schools  a service* 

It  it,  It  seems  to  me,  inconceivable  that  a machine  is 
going  to  operate  better  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  10-year- 
olds,  let's  ssy,  readers  which  they  can't  read*  Souc^body  must 
detect  that,  presumably  tht  teacher*  She  finds  tha  student 
carnot  reed  this  book*  She  doesn't  have  to  code  it  for  a computer 
to  get  the  answer  back:  give  him  a different  one* 

I think  of  the  side-effects  on  the  teacher  of  making 


her  er->m  less  capable  or  leas  called  upon  to  exercise  judg- 
aent  a her  profession,  becoming  more  and  more  s clerk'snd 
it  sr.  na»  to  me  in  the  long  prospective  the  recrultmtmt  of 
teac  &ra  will  be  so  seriously  injured  if,  instead  of  their 
dec!  ling  these  questions,  asking  their  own  judgments,  some 
taps,  was  coming  cut  of~the  computer  and  telling  them  what 
to  ao  next,  and  they  would  be  becoming,  in  effect,  the  slaves 
to  the  computer  which  was  asking  the  basic  decisions. 


In  effect,  the  argument  of 
also  has  as  one  of  its  corollarie 
of  what  we  do  in  the  selection  of 
aiity  traits  figure  so  largely  in 
qualifications  of  teachers  wa  enc 
the  same  criteria  to  the  student, 
vicious  circle  in  this  respect. 


Mr.  friedenberg's  paper 
t a careful  examination 
teachers.  Since  person- 
the  discussion  of  the 
ljnimgrirftfei  teacher  to  apply 
and  I 'think  we  have  a 


Martin  Mayer:  I hove  already  offered  to  Bdgar 
(Friedenberg)  that  when  ha  gets  his  tax  exemption  I will 
make  an  annual  contribution  to  the  breakage  fund  of  the 
Friedenberg  Wiltvick,  whenever  such  hotels  are  begun,  and 
I have  a great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  position. 


I think,  however,  that  in  frankly  admitting  that  ha 
writes  off  the  public  schools,  that  the  thing  is  tc*t  of 
placed  in  a frame.  I don't  think  wa  can.  I think  there 
are  things  that  both  Edgar  and  I would  love  to  live  without 
t&at  wa  can  t live  without;  we  era  going  to  hove  to  live  with. 


. 1 ««rae  with  him  the  clinical  attitude  isn't 

wraderful.  We  don't  have  to  live  with  this  to  anything 

m 60  tod*®€  **  th*  wbol«  business 
of  individual  differences  has  been  perverted  so  dreadfully  by 

flS*!**!091*  “ t0  the  *41*  t0  faU.  In  this  constant 
effort  -o  protect  children  from  failure,  we  are  distorting 

^5  **J?*i*  livt#  ■aaning  of  being  human  ’ 

and  of  having  dignity. 


This  whole  business  of  the  teacher  know  the  child 
“ bba  book  — the  child  want  to  read  the  bock. 

For  God  a taka,  let  him  try.  it  may  be  vary  useful  to  hio 
to  try  to  read  a book  ha  wants  to  read  that  ha  can't  read. 

It  may  produce  a very  sonciderable  teaching  opportunity, 
t put  into  a computer  the  fact  that  the  child  can't  read 
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th©  book  end  then  tell  him:  no,  you  can't  read  this*  It 
doesn't  really  interest  you.  You  Just  think  it  does.  We 
know  what  you  need. 

We  have  in  Junior  High  School  167  in  Hew  York  at 
present  roughly  a 50-50  balance  of  kids  fraa  last  Harlem 
and  kids  from  Yorkvilla.  Wa  have  something  called  the 
Algebra  Readiness  Test  which  is  administered  by  Hew  York 
City  and  which  is  absolutely  sacrosanct  and  as  a result  of 
this  cur  algebra  classes  are  about  931  mainland  white  York- 
ville  and  about  7%  Negroes  mi  Puerto  Ricans  from  Harlem  in 
a school  which  is  about  50-50.  The  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
parents  are  up  in  arms  about  this,  and  I am  right  behind  them 
and  so  is  ay  district  superintendent,  by  the  way. 

The  Junior  High  School  Division  is  fighting  back  and 
is  fighting  back  with  all  of  the  weapons  of  authority  of 
the  bureaucracy.  The  argument  is  that  if  we  take  a hundred 
kids  from  Spanish  Herlem  and  we  put  them  into  the  algebra 
class,  the  odds  are  70-30  against  these  hundred  kids  passing 
the  algebra.  That's  fine.  If  they  want  to  take  algebra  and 
they  want  to  fail  it,  let  them  take  it.  It's  what  you  are 
doing  to  these  30  kids  who  could  pass  that's  the  real  prime 
concern  in  this  situation,  and  what  you  are  doing  to  the  70 
who  want  to  try  and  you  tell  them;  you  are  not  even  good 
enough  to  try.  That  is  absolutely  insane.  And  this  is 
being  done  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  of  helping  children 
and  of  adjusting  for  individual  differences.  Your 're  telling 
thm  at  every?  torn,  "You  stink". 

It  won't  do.  It  nust  stop.  Even  if  the  tests  were 
absolutely  first-rate,  there  would  be  a great  deal  to  be  said 
against  it.  But  given  the  gross  Imperfections  of  the  existing 
tMiag  when  you  can  arouse  a degree  of  desire  in 

.ssse  to  Mf.  os  Suu  to  do  something,  then  tell  them  they 
can  t do  it,  this  is  an  awful  thing,  indeed. 

f 9«eetion  of  life.  This  is  e question,  also, 
of  institutionalising  injuatica  for  feat  that  individuals 
will  do  injuatica.  Of  course  they  will*  They  always  have. 

x!?5!#!2,wiil  U uaJu#t*  unjust  whsthar  you  usa 

standardised  testa  or  you  don't  use  standardised  testa.  But 

don  t give  that  the  color  of  authority  from  somsthing  that 
call  itself  science  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  and  helping 
than  to  be  unjust.  leave  this  thing  es  free  at  the  seams  a** 
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you  con  ltivc  it*  You  art  dealing  with  beings*  Ym, 

aren't  dealing  with  pieces  of  paper  and  IBM  machines* 

What  upsets  me  so  about  most  of  the  tests  end  measure- 
ment discussion  is  this  notion  the?:  somehow  ve  can  fit  the® 
all  onto  punch  cards  and  ve  can  nut  them  through  the 
and  ve  can  really  handle  human  problems  that  way* 

Edgar's  piper  is  enormously  valuable  for  pointing  out 
that  several  of  the  aspects  in  which  ve  are  doing  this  and 
what  the  clinical  attitude  stsss  to  do  to  the  bids* 

Edgar  Frledenberg:  May  I have  a brief  response  in 
clarification,  not  simply  something  that's  come  up  as  peri- 
pheral to  Martin's  (Mayer)  point;  it's  rather  central  to 
mine  and  I've  allowed  a distortion* 

I didn't,  of  course,  suppose  that  by  writing  off  the 
public  schools  I would  cause  them  to  disappear*  That  would 
be  a groas  error  in  theology*  It  ien't  what  I want  at  all. 

* f*  J0*  **  **vor  °*  •ubstituting  this  choice  of  a private 
school  for  the  public  school  system*  In  other  words,  I don't 
want  tha  public  school  discontinued* 

John  H»  McKenna : There  have  been  a few  things  that  have 
cent  up  here  during  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  have 
•*ou**d  me  one  way  or  another*  I'd  appreciate  just  one  minute 
to  say  «y  little  piece  end  I will  get  off  the  program* 

Mo.  1,  this  whole  business  of  testing  — it  seemed  to 
me  that  people  were  really  beating  to  death  e rather  dead 
'horse  for  sure  this  morning*  To  begin  with,  there  ere  very 
few  people  now  extant  in  education  who  believe  that  the  1*Q* 
test  has  very  much  of  the  sacrosanct  attitude  about  it  that 
it  had,  m£  certainly  1 have  not  run  into  many  teachers 
who  put  that  ouch  ralianca  on  it*  They  are  reasonable  human 
beings*  They  use  it  as  a general  help  whan  necessary*  in 

fact,  fer  years  we  haven't  even  referred  to  such  e thing  at  an 
X«Q« 


But  the  main  point  about  tasting  is  thiss  it's  too  bad 
all  you  folks  were  talking  about  survey  teste  end  nobody 
bothered  to  identify  the  feet  that  the  ona  thing  that  is  of 
val%*  la  a diagnostic  tast  — and  Mr.  Gallagher,  however,  did 
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that  a the  beginning  of  this  session.  I was  glad  to  hear  that. 

Secondly,  I should  like  to  say  something  about  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  Is  the  whipping-boy.  By  law  all  of 
us  are  teachers  in  the  State  of  Mew  Jersey » That  includes 
superintendents • I think  that  we  should  stop  this  stereo- 
typing that  everybody  laments  here  and  yet  procedds  to  use 
so  freely. 

We  need  teachers  who  have  a good  tinderstanding  of  growth 
and  development*  who  knew  bow  to  use  diagnostic  techniques  and 
are  able  to  take  the  results  of  these  diagnoses  and  use  suitable 
prescriptive  techniques.  We  need  teachers  who  have  an  under- 
standing of  Bruner  end  his  psychological  basis  for  learning* 
some  understanding  of  anthropology  and  sociology,  and  who, 
above  ell*  are  experts  in  inter-personal  relationships <,  They 
oust  also  know  and  be  able  to  use  group  dynamics,  have 
excellent  rapport  with  children,  ere  continuously  and  always 
enthusiastic,  never  have  a bed  day  but  always  show  a genuine 
enjoyment  of  being  with  children.  With  such  teachers,  we 
wouldn't  have  the  problems. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about 
equality  end  quality  in  education,  the  one  crucial  factor 
is  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  And  the  sooner  we  face  this 
issue  objectively,  the  better  off  we  ere  going  to  be.  If  we 
can  exercise  our  Influence  on  this  individual  person  and 
bar  relationship  with  the  25  youngsters  for  whom  she  is 
responsible,  then  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  misuse  of 
tests  or  anything  else  of  this  nature. 

So  1 really  plead,  before  we  terminate,  that  we  should 
admit  that  by  and  large  the  teachers  ere  human  beings  and 
they  have  a great  human  interest  in  these  children  and,  given 
half  a chance,  they  will  deal  with  ttase  children  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

Chester  R.  Stroup:  First  of  ell,  Z want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Shepard  for  having  put  the  trolley  hack  nn 
the  tracks  once  more,  and  there  were  times  when  I think  we  were 
forgetting  soma  of  the  purposes  for  our  being  hare. 

We  have  o£»an  heard  it  sied  that  as  tha  priest  goto,  so 
goes  the  perish.  Apparently  Dr.  Shepard  has  been  quite  effective 
in  hie  work  in  St.  Louis  in  converting  seme  priests  along  the  way. 
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What  I m saying  is  this.  Apparently  you  have  done 
a rather  magnificent  job  of  changing  attitudes  of  the  so- 
called  middle-man,  the  man  between  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  classroom  teacher,  and  we  do  know  that  there 
are  bottlenecks  at  this  stage  along  the  way. 

1 would  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  him  expand 
a bit  more  on  the  techniques,  the  approach  that  he  used  to 
effect  some  of  these  changes. 

genual  Shepard;  Let  me  take  one  second  in  the  context 
to  describe  one  strategy  that  I have  used  with  principals^ 
Before  doing  that,  X want  to  second  what  Dr.  McKenna  1ms  said, 
that  we  try  to  see  that  the  teacher  does  get  the  considera- 
tion that  you  spoke  of,  and,  of  course,  it's  the  principal 
who  really  makes  this  possible. 

We  are  not  at  the  point  where  the  union  is  about  to 
throw  us  out  in  St.  Louis,  but  it's  on  the  horizon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  probably  read  on  the  8th  where  they  will 
have  paraded  in  frcmt  of  the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  its 
night  meeting. 

And  I'm  not  saying  that  this  is  perhaps  possible  any- 
where else.  I took  advantage  of  this,  and  this  has  been  two 
years  in  the  making,  to  say:  why  should  the  union  force  you 
as  a principal  to  do  what  you  ought  to  do  as  far  as  according 
the  rights  of  these  people  with  whom  you  work?  I think  we 
work  with  principals  who  happen  to  be  alert  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  see  that  this  gets  over.  Until  the 
union  or  the  teachers'  organizations  become  the  bargaining 
agents,  I mo  still  going  to  use  this  as  a strategy  to  further 
implement  the  idea.  But  X think  we've  gotten  to  the  point, 
as  X say,  where  principals  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
teachers,  to  listen. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  my  theory  to  any  beginning  princi- 
pal is:  if  you  want  to  be  a great  principal,  toes  the  prob- 
lems out  on  the  table  before  your  faculty  and  be  smart  and  put 
your  ear  to  the  table  and  listen  and  they  will  make  a great 
principal  out  of  you. 

But,  you  see,  there  are  certain  other  factors  In  people 
when  they  become  principals  that  won't  let  them  listen  and 
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wca't  let  then  cooperate*  New,  you  have  to  have  the  co- 
operation  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  line* 

This  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  say  to  you  that 
the  deputy  superintendent  and  the  superintendent  accompanied 
roe  to  a faculty  meeting  In  every  one  of  these  schools*  The 
deputy  superintendent  made  57  meetings  with  me  In  one  semester, 
once  with  a faculty  meeting,  once  with  an  honor  assembly  with 
the  kids,  and  once  with  the  meeting  with  the  parents*  So 
this  Is  real  honest -to-goodness  Interest,  sincere  all  the 
wey  up  and  down  the  lino* 

John  Henry  Martin:  I thoroughly  enjoyed  Miriam's 
(Goldberg)  statement  and  I would  like  to  say  nothing  In 
exception  to  what  she  had  to  say,  but  certain  working  appli- 
cations, of  the  Inferences*  Aside  from  the  anarchic  direction 
that  I think  Frledenberg's  paper  would  lead  us  Into,  speci- 
fically In  terms  of  his  wishful  thing*  I don't  think  he  la 
recommending  something  new,  I think  he  is  describing  what  Is 
already  In  effect  almost  a process  — the  withdrawal  from  the 
public  school,  without  the  sanction  of  the  tultlonal  payments, 
and  on  a large-scale  basis,  as  I see  It* 

X think  what  we  have  been  getting  from  Bruner  and  from 
Bloom  we  need  on  a thousandfold  Increase*  I am  not  speaking 
to  pre-school  education;  I am  talking  to  the  effect  that  In 
the  last  ten  years  we  have  moved  from  the  kind  of  Intellectual 
corsetry  of  the  argumentation  between  Gestaltlst  and  Thorndy- 
klans  and  so-called  learning  theory,  and  I don't  think  we  have 
had  very  much  practical  consequence  flow  from  this* 

What  £ cm  asking  for  In  Bloom  and  Bruner  and  150,  175, 

200  more  such  people  is  an  analysis  of  the  learning  process 
Itself;  a systematisation  of  this  process  and,  with  It,  a 
systematised  analysis  of  Instruction,  that  Is,  the  adult 
behavior  atmosphere  creations,  the  environmental  structuring, 
Montessorlan  or  otherwise,  that  are  the  converse  of  the 
system  of  learning* 

The  Individualisation  of  Instruction,  In  a linkage 
between  the  practical  procedures  that  8«m(8hepaid)  aUced^about , 
the  classroom  situation  that  Miriam  (Goldberg)  described,  is  an 
Indication  of  what  we  are  after*  I've  worked  out,  gropingly, 
with  some  good  deal  more  to  be  done,  an  Individualisation  of 
supervision  of  instruction  in  which  principals  keep  an  open, 


joint  reporting  of  teacher  growth  and  teacher  development 
in  specifics  of  classroom  Instructional  procedures.  Bow 
4o  you  run  a good  field  trip?  And  this  file  folder  is  a 
jointly-kept  proposition  between  the  classroom  teacher  and 
the  principal , as  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  school.  This 
is  an  open,  running  journalistic  "Dear  Diary**  entry  of  a 
growth  proposition  and  it  has  a number  of  important  by-pro- 
ducts. Zt  is  a training  of  the  principal,  from  where  I sit, 
in  a procedure  in  teaching  teachers  that  is  remarkably 
transferrable  by  the  teacher’s  use  of  a similar  indlvlduall- 
satio n of  a fils  on  each  student  kept  jointly  by  the  student 
and  the  teacher  as  a running  growth  record  of  the  child's 
progress^  This  is  a long  way  from  IfiK  computerising?  But  it 
is  journalistic  and  its  accent  is  on  those  areas  of  growth 
that  the  school  is  basically  concerned  with;  that  is,  in- 
tellectual development  and  growth. 
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IHTRGDUCIIOe? 

by 

David  Sal ten 


I want  to  say  that  I have  read  Dean  Schaefer's  paper  with 
great  interest  and  profit  because  It  touches  on  something  which 
Is  very  close  to  the  heart  of  every  school  superintendent  — 
because  of  Its  significance  in  the  recruitment,  selection  and 
pr coot  ion  of  teachers;  namely,  the  reward  system  under  which 
teachers  operate.  Unlike  most  studies  which  deal  with  the 
superficial  phenomena  of  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  and  the 
status  rewards,  status  as  envisaged  either  by  the  teachers 
themselves  or  by  other  members  of  the  community,  I think  Dean 
Schaefer's  paper  really  gets  down  to  the  central  issue  of  the 
problem. 


I found  it  rather  Interesting  that  he  distinguishes  con- 
tinually between  the  tangible  rewards  an'*  the  psychic  rewards. 

I am  not  sure  that  I understand  just  what  that  distinction  means, 
because  ultimately  I suppose  all  rewards  take  place  some- 
where between  our  ears.  But  despite  this  coament,  I do  want 
to  say  that  I am  certain  this  morning  we  are  in  for  some  very 
high-level  discussion  following  a paper  which  has  made  a great 
deal  of  sense  to  me  and  is  really  going  to  affect  the  conduct 
of  our  ewn  enterprise  when  £ get  home. 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  call  on  Dean  Schaefer  to  add 
anything  he  wishes  to  the  paper. 
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Conference  on  QUALITY  AND  EQUALITY  IN  EDUCATION 
Princeton  University 
December  2 to  4,  1964 


THE  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOIMEN 
Robert  J.  Scbeefer 


When  asked  hie  estimate  of  the  probable  impact  of  the  current 
Interest  in  educational  innovations,  one  experienced  observer  of  the 
schools,  Martin  Mayer,  responded: 

"Because  the  crisis  in  American  education  over  the  last  decade  was 
caused  primarily  by  failures  of  intelligence  and  leadership,  it  is 
not  possible  to  predict  where  we  are  going  to  wind  up.  Too  much 
depends  on  accident.  The  quality  of  reform  movements  is  largely  a 
function  of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  the  people  who  lead  them, 
and  we  have  no  demonstrated  way  to  attract  people  of  the  necessary 
scholarship,  imagination,  and  wit  into  work  for  education."  * 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  besetting  tha  schools,  it  is 
easy  to  share  such  pessimism  about  educational  change.  Given  also  the 
volume  of  incriminating  evidence  readily  available,  we  who  are  education- 
ists are  compelled,  albeit  with  blushing  countenances,  to  accept  such  an 
indictment  of  our  intellectual  capacities.  But  the  problem  of  improving 
education  — in  this  specific  case,  furthering  quality  and  equality  in 
American  schools  — seems  to  be  dependent  upon  more  complex  factors  than 
the  level  of  wit  among  educators.  Sven  the  sub-problem  of  recruiting 
and  training  teachers  and  administrators  fox  the  successful  discharge  of 
this  task  would  appear  to  be  of  such  proportions  as  to  demand  much  more 


Martin  Mayer,  "Changes  in  American  Education  in  the  Next  Decade:  Some 
Predictions"  in  Matthew  B.  Miles,  INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATION,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colt  ibla  University,  Mtw  York  1964,  p.  625. 
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than  mere  mental  agility  to  resolve  it. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  sketch  some  idealized  program  of  re- 
cruitment and  training  therefore,  it  might  be  wiser  — after  all,  who 
wants  to  have  his  wit  subjected  to  public  dissection  — to  examine  a 
more  manageable  question.  What  is  the  reward  system  currently  operative 
in  American  Education?  What  are  the  come-hither  attributes  of  the  schools, 
and  once  seduced  into  teaching,  what  satisfactions  are  likely  to  be 
repeatedly  consummated?  Hopefully,  analysis  of  instrinsic  job  satisfactions 
may  provide  cues  as  to  the  kinds  of  changes  necessary  in  public  attitudes, 
organisational  structure,  political  support,  and  economic  investment,  as 
well,  if  indeed  it  mikes  much  difference,  in  the  IQ  scores  of  educationists. 

There  is  strangely  little  serious  discussion  of  the  psychic 
satisfactions  in  teacMng.  One  might  imagine  a profession  which  by  def- 
iDltioQ  is  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  non-material  ends  would  be 
most  articulate  about  the  non-material  and  intrinsic  rewards  available 
to  its  practitioners.  In  fact,  however,  one  has  to  probe  carefully  in 
educational  literature  to  find  even  the  most  perfunctory  reference  to 
the  personal  satisfactions  Inherent  in  either  the  teaching  or  the  ad- 
ministrative roles. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a great  mass  of  material  about 
extrinsic  job  satisfactions  — such  matters  as  the  social  status  of 
teachers,  salaries,  working  conditions,  security  and  fringe  benefits. 

Ifcere  is  also  a voluminous  mass  of  testimonial  literature  --  that  is, 
individual  reporting  either  in  praise  of  children  and  curt ur ant  teachers 
or  acrimonious  laments  from  the  over-burdened  and  the  disillusioned  — 
but  such  testimony  too  rarely  ascends  above  the  stereotypical  or  the 
sentimental.  The  great  bulk  of  reliable  information  available  describes 
extrinsic  factors. 

Data  on  salary  schedules,  for  example,  can  be  readily  summarized. 
The  real  income  of  teachers  declined  in  the  inflationary  period  during 
and  following  World  War  II  and  their  economic  position  relative  to  other 
occupations  continued  to  decline,  despite  considerable  dollar  increases, 
through  the  early  fifties.  During  the  pest  ten  years,  since  the  rate 
of  annual  yearly  salary  incraasa  has  remained  constant,  teachers  have 
overtaken  many  other  occupations  and  now  enjoy  higher  reel  income  than 
at  any  time  since  the  1890»e.  Beginning  salaries  place  teaching  only 
slightly  below  (and  for  women,  well  above)  favored  vocations  in  average 
yearly  income  and  incrsmsnts  in  the  first  several  years  ordinarily  maintain 
wl*tiv«ly  desirable  position.  Lass  happily,  currently  favorable 
trends,  which  even  if  continued  would  not  predict  an  economic  utopia, 
are  threatened  by  limitations  of  the  real  estate  tax  base  und~rgirding 
education. 
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Whil^  there  is  lees  justification,  then,  for  widespread  public 
aiarm  ever  the  economic  plight  of  the  teacher,  salary  schedules  are  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  woo  the  more  demanding  and  discriminating 
males*  The  flaws  and  blemishes  in  the  salary  picture  remain  too  apparent* 

In  the  first  plans,  gains  have  been  geographically  unevent;  small  towns 
and  rural  communities,  the  entire  south,  upper  Haw  England,  and  large 
stretches  of  the  midwest  should  be  avoided.  Salaries  in  large  urban 
centers,  where  the  problem  of  providing  quality  and  equality  is  most  acute, 
have  tended  to  lag  well  behind  those  available  in  suburbia*  Probably 
basically  repellent  Is  ths  relatively  small  span  between  entering 
and  retiring  salaries*  Unless  he  escapes  into  administration,  and  there 
the  personal  costs  are  high,  the  male  teacher  by  his  early  thirties  must 
learn  to  tolerate  the  inconveniences  and  the  societally 'imposed  sense  of 
failure  in  being  out "distanced  in  the  competitive  economic  iace*  Finally, 
teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  despite  sporadic  efforts  toward  change, 
remains  a basically  egalitarian  vocation*  Although  the  culture,  verbally 
at  least,  places  high  value  upon  rewarding  unusual  energy  and  talent, 
teachers  have  resisted  attempts  to  relate  salary  to  meritorious  performance. 
In  a word,  while  it  is  true  that  many  individual  school  systems  have  been 
seeking  new  means  for  rewarding  particularly  able  practitioners,  teaching 
is  still  perceived  and  in  fact  largely  is  a vocation  which  over  a career 
offers  minimal  financial  reward. 

The  general  bleakness  of  the  present  situation  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  many  individuals,  foundations  and  school  systems  have  been 
striving  to  improve  long-term  career  prospects.  Particularly  notable 
have  been  efforts  to  modify  the  traditional  craft  system  of  one  teacher 
for  one  classroom  (which  assumes  equal  skills  among  teacher-craftsmen)  and 
to  organise  Instructional  teems  based  upon  a more  rational  division  of 
labor.  Creating  new  ranks  and  new  positions  in  instructional  staffs 
opens  the  possibility  of  relating  payment  to  the  level  of  skill  and  re- 
sponsibility required  of  a particular  role.  2 ie  i8  ouch  easier  to  justify 
salaries  differentiated  by  a hierarchy  of  positions  and  ranks  than  to 
base  income  upon  a subjective  comparison  of  individuals  performing  the 
same  task  (merit  salary  scheme).  In  the  main,  however,  these  early  efforts 
to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  a long-tarn  career  in  teaching  are  neither 
sufficiently  developed  nor  widely  enough  adopted  to  exert  much  influence 
upon  the  magnetism  of  the  field*  Many  of  the  attempt#  to  break  the  lock- 
step rigidity  of  typical  salary  schedules,  moreover,  have  occured  in  well* 
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endowed  suburban  communities  rather  than  In  the  central  cities. 

But  If  salaries  remain  mors  a deterent  than  an  Inducement, 
perhaps  the  traditional  lures  of  a short  work  week,  frequent  holidays, 
a prolonged  suamsr  vacation,  and  options  security  adequately  compensate. 
While  there  is  aocse  evidence  that  the  appeal  of  such  fringe  benefits  has 
becooe  stronger  tether  than  weaker,  there  are  contrary  pressures  under- 
lining their  effectiveness  in  recruitoent.  3 The  school  year  grows 
longer,  the  suamer  months  are  frequently  preempted  for  such  official 
school  duties  as  curriculum  revision  end  the  necessity  for  moonlighting 
is  increasingly  well  known.  Mora  basically,  than  it  consldarable  doubt 
that  the  attractiveness  of  a comparatively  light  work  load  (m ore  fantasy 
then  reality  et  any  rate)  and  the  pull  of  maximum  security  are  appropriate 
baits  for  snaring  the  type  of  personnel  desired.  Ironically,  this  type 
of  appeal  appears  to  be  more  effective  for  persons  seeking  appointment 
in  large  urban  canters  than  for  teachers  as  a whole. 

Another  factor  ostensibly  related  to  recruiting  prospects  is 
the  degree  of  prestige  afforded  taachars*  On  this  question  of  social 
status  there  Is  e considerable  literature  end  a high  dagrae  of  consistency 
in  support  of  two  or  three  general  findings.  Tbs  t eschar* a perceptions 
of  his  own  status  is  consistently  lower  than  the  status  actually  accorded 
him  by  others.  Where  the  teacher  is  placed  on  the  prestige  totem  pole 
is  closely  releted  to  who  does  che  reting.  In  smell  towns  end  rurel 
arees  generally,  and  in  urban  areas  among  working  class  and  lower  middle 
decs  respondent e,  teaching  is  ordinarily  ranked  among  the  top  five 
occupations.  The  prestige  afforded  t aethers,  however,  tends  to  diminish 
iz  would  easily  be  predicted,  in  relation  to  the  ascending  class  position 
<>f  respondents.  Research  on  status,  moreover,  frequently  suggests  that 
(>he  term  "teacher"  is  not  a unitary  concept.  Status  for  the  elementary 
school  teachers  continues  to  be  less  then  that  granted  to  instructors  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Thera  is  also  likely  to  be  differences  in  the  way 
the  public  perceives  teachers  of  particular  subjects  and  even  for  dis- 
tinctions to  be  mads  upon  the  basis  of  student  populations  taught  — 
honors  versus  average  classea  and  senior  end  junior  year  etude.  ts  versus 
freshmen  groups.  Those  who  teach  lower-class  children  in  urban  'enters 
are  generally  regarded  as  unfit  for  "better"  suburban  ay  a team.  /ioog 
members  of  the  profession  itself  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  filly 
qualified  end  competent  teachers  remain  in  large  cities  only  to  protect 
their  position  on  the  salary  schedule  or  their  investment  in  retirement. 
Prestige  among  teachers,  aysterlously,  is  granted  in  inverse  proport lui 


See,  for  example,  the  reported  importance  attached  to  such  matters  by 
taachars  in  tha  Haw  York  Univarsity  study  on  TBACHBR  MOBILITY  W MEW  YORK 
CITY,  A STUDY  OB  THE  MCKJI7MHIT,  8M1CTX09,  APPOINTMENT  AMD  PROMOTION 
OP  TEACHERS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS. 
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to  the  difficulties  of  the  assignment;  those  who  instruct  children  vbc 
will  learn  under  almost  any  circumstances  ere  deemed  most  honorable. 

One  aspect  of  prestige  — the  intellectual  standing  of  teachers 
••  has  bean  of  particular  concern  to  educators.  Bnbarrassed  by  the  oft- 
quoted  findings  of  studies  on  the  acadanic  ability  of  prospective  teachers 
relative  to  other  college  majors,  me  have  developed  an  over-riding 
concern  for  "up-grading”  the  profession.  We  have  accused  uncritically 
that  the  average  intellectual  level  of  the  present  teaching  force 
directly  influences  the  caliber  of  people  who  can  be  attracted  to  the 
field.  Accordingly,  wa  have  perhaps  unduly  concentrated  on  the  problem 
of  recruiting  "good"  teachers  to  the  relative  neglect  of  analysis  of 
the  nurturant  qualities  of  the  institutions  to  which  wa  were  recruiting. 
Obviously  the  schools  need  all  the  wit  they  can  ouster,  hut  whether 
intellectual  capacity  of  any  degree  flourishes  or  declines  depends  upon 
the  richness  or  the  aridity  of  the  environment  in  which  it  must  exist. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a certain  genetic  bias,  at  W,  W.  Charters 
has  suggested,  in  our  emphasis  upon  capability  wich  so  little  concurrent 
regard  for  the  social  circumstances  within  which  capability  may  develop. 
Although  he  was  characterising  certain  areas  of  educational  research 
rather  then  approaches  to  recruitment  Charters'  conclusions  are  relevant: 

"Many  investigators  appear  to  regard  the  individual's  potential  or 
manifest  capability  in  teaching  as  a relatively  enduring,  relatively 
Immutable  attribute  which  is  somehow  fixed  in  aarly  childhood  end 
resuins  basically  unaffected  by  subsequent  experience  • • • But 
whatever  its  source,  the  conception  of  capability  turns  investigators 
toward  the  formative  influence  of  the  pest  and  away  from  the  con- 
temporary influences  of  the  present.  Thus,  greater  interest  is  < 
shown  in  the  motives  which  ones  propelled  teachers  into  the  occupation 
than  In  how  the  motives  ere  transformed  by  more  immediate  social  cir- 
cumstances. Mote  research  is  conducted  on  the  social  origins  of 
teachers  then  on  their  present  social  relations.”  4 

v * at  a a 

Hopefully,  the  preceding  paragraphs  on  salaries,  fringe  benefits 
and  social  statue  have  paid  due  respect  to  the  significance  of  such 
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external  factors  in  recruiting  teachers  for  the  schools.  Probably,  as 
was  assarted  at  the  outset,  the  kinds  of  psychic  rewards  available  in 
the  instructional  situation  itself  are  of  more  fundamental  importance  to 
the  teacher  than  the  tangible  apples  society  may  choose  to  place  on  his 
desk. 


The  psychic  rewards  available  to  the  teacher  depend  upon  the 
coogruity  between  his  personal  motivations,  his  collegiate  preparation 
for  the  task,  and  the  instructional  opportunities  of  his  particular  sit- 
uation. must  the  individual  seeks  in  the  teaching  role  depends  on  a 
wide  range  of  factors.  The  single  uabralla  word  "teacher"  covers,  or 
more  precisely  obscures,  vast  differences  in  career  intent,  in  psycholog- 
ical need  structure,  in  intelligence,  in  training,  in  experience,  and  in 
attitudes  towards  ideas  and  towards  children. 

The  diversity  of  motives  held  by  teachers  is  readily  apparent, 
but  a few  illustrations  may  be  in  order.  Different  levels,  for  example, 
of  the  educational  enterprise  — nursery,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  — attract  different  kinds  of  people.  In  turn,  the  particular 
school  level  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  value  orientations  and  attitudes 
of  the  persons  associated  within  it.  It  is  not  only  that  the  environment 
of  the  elementary  school  encourages  nurturant  and  maternal  as  opposed 
to  analytical  attitudes,  but  also  that  the  elementary  school  tends  to 
attract  persons  who  score  high  on  tests  of  personal  warmth  and  relatively 
low  on  tests  of  ability  to  manipulate  verbal  abstractions.  Similarly, 
while  certain  educationists  were  once  prone  to  lenient  the  secondary 
school's  emphasis  upon  subject  suit ter,  the  high  school  teacher  found 
it  easy  to  igaore  the  complaints  because  it  was  his  interest  in  a 
particular  field  which  first  attracted  him  to  the  secondary  school. 

In  comparable  fashion,  many  of  the  conflicts  within  the  Junior  High 
School  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  staff  is  typically  con- 
stituted in  approximately  equal  proportions  by  persons  originally  drawn 
to  elementary  and  to  secondary  levels. 

But  the  educational  level  at  which  the  teacher  serves  is  only 
one  of  many  variables  affecting  his  motivations  and  his  job  satisfactions. 
In  common  with  all  human  beings  teachers  vary  in  personality  and  in  the 
goals  they  dam*  to  be  important.  A particular  teacher  may  find  satis- 
faction in  the  class's  precise  sestery  of  new  materials,  another  in  the 
•mall  success  of  a heretofore  slow  learner,  another  in  the  unexpected 
response  of  a withdrawn  child,  and  still  another  in  the  eventual  sub- 
mission of  s rebellious  heckler.  The  classroom  is,  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, e sovereign  kingdom  end  the  teacher  is  relatively  free  to 
emphasise  the  goals  he  chooses.  This  autonomy  is  offset,  of  course,  by 
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the  cultural  press  of  the  Institution  and  of  the  larger  social  system* 
but  the  privacy  of  the  teacher's  w?>rld  is  nonetheless  real.  A principal, 
for  example,  can  expect  differential  acceptance  of  organisational 
innovations,  such  as  team  teaching,  of  increased  use  of  television,  or 
of  automated  self-teaching  devices  according  to  their  perceived  impact 
upon  the  rewards  deemed  important  by  the  Individual  teacher.  An  in- 
structor who  gains  important  satisfaction  from  his  inter-personal 
telitiooi  with  the  students  is  hardly  likaly  to  applaud  the  Introduction 
of  teem  teaching  if  it  threatens  to  substitute  the  mere  possibility  of 
rewarding  interactions  with  colleagues  for  the  warm  surety  of  former  re- 
lations with  students.  Similarly,  a particular  teacher,  depending  on 
his  personal  values,  say  react  to  progressing  as  a means  of  reducing 
•the  time  spent  in  aversive  supervision  of  drill,  or  as  an  odious  device 
for  the  administrative  structuring  and  control  of  the  teacher's  pre- 
rogatives. 3 

An  equally  obvious  factor  effecting  the  motivations  teachers 
bring  to  the  Job  is  the  simple  distinction  of  sex.  Hale  teachers  enter 
the  field  with  markedly  different  career  expectations  then  theme  normally 
held  by  women.  According  to  one  group  of  investigators  approximately 
70  percent  of  beginning  male  teachers  do  not  aspect  to  continue  teaching 
until  retirement  — slightly  over  50  percent  express  the  hope  of  moving 
to  tone  other  area  of  education,  end  20  percent  assume  at  the  outset 
that  they  will  lesve  teaching  for  another  occupation.  ^ In  contrast, 
much  lags  than  30  percent  (actually  half  that  number)  of  the  beginning 
women  teachers  expect  continuous  careers  in  the  classroom  — 60  percent 
expect  to  be  homemakers  who  may  wish  to  return  to  active  teaching  later; 
less  than  15  percent  aspire  to  roles  in  education  other  then  classroom 
teaching;  and  only  5 percent  entertain  the  possibility  of  entering 

occupation.  Such  sex  differences  in  career  expectations  strongly 
suggest  comparable  differences  in  the  rewards  appropriate  to  both  groups. 
It  would  appear  that  school  administrators  concerned  with  retaining 
their  teaching  etaff  must  seak  in  part  diffarent  solutions  for  their  men 
end  women  teachers.  For  the  own,  they  must  fund  ways  of  teaching 

• morn  attractive  and  rewarding  occupation,  both  financially  and  as  a 
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Lortle  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

6 Ward  S.  Mason,  Robert  J.  Dreceel,  end  Robert  K.  Bain,  "Sex  Role  and  the 

Career  Orientations  of  Beginning  Teachers"  in  Charters,  W.  W.  Jr.  and 
Gage,  Id  1 tors,  READINGS  HI  THE  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION, 

Allyn  sad  Bacon,  Boston,  1963,  p.  28. 
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productive  outlet  for  intellectual  energy.  For  the  women » they  must 
search  for  social  inventions  which  will  reduce  the  conflict  between 
occupational  and  family  responsibilities  and  make  simultaneous  performance 
in  the  two  roles  more  feasible. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  a further  elaboration  of  the  variety 
of  factors  affecting  the  motivation  of  teachers.  There  are  other  types 
of  diversity  which  influence  the  distribution  of  rewards.  Just  as  the 
concept  "teacher"  obscures  important  differences,  so  the  term  "teaching" 
falsely  suggests  that  the  concrete  practices  of  teaching  comprise  a 
single  art.  Xn  this  connection  Judson  Shaplin  has  made  an  insightful 
observation: 

"Within  the  arts,  recognition  as  an  artist  in  one  area  of 
specialisation  does  not  entitle  the  artist  to  recognition  in 
other  related  areas.  For  example,  the  concern  pianist  is  not 
simultaneously  granted  recognition  as  conductor,  composer,  music 
critic,  music  historian,  or  even  piano  teacher.  Each  status  must 
be  earned  in  terms  of  the  talent  and  skill  required  for  that  par- 
ticular specialty.  The  argument  by  analogy  between  art  and  teach- 
ing tends  to  ignore  the  specialisations  that  occur  in  each.  Teach- 
ing is  made  up  of  many  aspects,  each  requiring  its  own  specialisation; 
knowledge  of  subject,  selection  of  content,  inter-action  with 
students,  the  learning  process.  Talent  and  specialisation  in  one 
or  another  aspect  of  teaching  as  an  art,  does  not  grant  one  recog- 
nition in,  nor  exemption  from  the  other  important  aspects  of  teach- 
ing . An  argument  by  analogy  between  art  and  teaching  cannot  ignore 
the  varieties  of  specialisation."  7 

As  may  be  inferred  from  Shaplin* s argument,  analysis  of  satis- 
factions in  teaching  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  differentiated  quality 
of  performance,  and  hence  differentiated  psychic  reward,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected by  individual  teachers  as  they  unevenly  practice  the  various 
arts  of  teaching.  The  point  Is  important  in  clarifying  ths  rewards 
available  to  teachers.  More  important  still  Is  tha  probability  that 
skills  in  all  aspects  of  instruction  may  be  required  to  awaken  the 
latent  intellectual  curiosity  of  lower  cleat  children. 

Assuming  that  multlpla  teaching  skills  are  demanded,  how  are 
they  acquired?  The  initial  preparation  of  taachars  la  convantlonally 
conceived  as  consisting  of  three  parts:  gansral  education,  specialised 


Shaplin,  Judson,  "Practice  in  Teaching  in  Smith,"  Elmar,  EL, editor. 
TEACHER  EDUCATION:  A REAPPRAISAL,  Harper  and  Row,  Maw  Fork,  1962, 
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studies  in  the  discipline  or  disciplines  to  be  taught,  and  professional 
training  for  teaching*  Since  the  teacher's  need  for  a general  liberating 
experience  is  precisely  the  sane  as  that  of  any  other  college  students , 
no  consent  is  required  here.  The  prospective  teacher's  special  prepara- 
tion in  his  teaching  field  has  improved  markedly  in  recent  years  — the 
vocational  emphasis  of  the  old  normal  school  has  long  disappeared  from 
the  educational  scene  — and  the  new  teacher  (unless  employed  in  a 
small  school  and  forced  to  teach  out  of  field)  is  likely  to  be  as 
well'isfonted  in  his  special  subject  as  it  would  be  feasible  to  expect* 
Obviously  what  might  be  considered  an  optimum  degree  of  knowledge  is 
unobtainable , but  sufficient  command  of  an  area  to  meet  normal  require- 
ments of  the  classroom  can  be  expected*  The  major  problem  with  the 
specialized  knowledge  ordinarily  possessed  by  new  teachers  is  that  it  is 
not  organized  for  instructional  purposes. 

Indeed,  a frequently  observable  phenomenon  is  the  disillusion- 
ment of  some  academically  able  students  who  elect  to  teach  in  the 
lower  schools.  Seeking  to  perpetuate  his  own  Intellectual  pleasure 
in  exploring  a particular  subject,  an  unwary  beginner  may  imagine  that 
the  pupils  will  almost  automatically  come  to  share  his  joys  and  his 
enthusiasms.  The  reality  shock  of  the  first  year  for  such  a neophyte 
is  often  catastrophic.  Unless  he  can  direct  some  of  Ills  intellectual 
energies  to  the  re-formulation  of  materials  from  his  teaching  field, 
he  is  likely  to  be  punished  rather  than  rewarded  by  the  responses  of 
his  charges.  This  is  not  at  all  to  suggest  that  e live  enthusiasm 
and  a continuing  hunger  for  knowledge  are  less  than  essential;  it  is 
only  to  point  out  that  intelligence  and  reflection  oust  be  applied  to 
the  psychological  translation  of  content  as  well  as  directly  to  ideas 
and  concepts.  Because  we  have  been  disastrously  unsuccessful  in  con- 
vincing prospective  teachers  of  the  potential  Intellectual  rewards 
in  the  manipulation  of  content  for  particular  audiences,  many  young 
people  have  been  ?iven  ignominiously  from  the  field. 

Although  other  pedagogical  issues  may  be  involved,  dramatic 
failures  are  often  due  to  the  discontinuity  between  content organized 
for  the  demanda  of  collegiate  specialization  and  content  appropriate  to 
the  general  education  of  younger  pupils.  Such  a discontinuity  occurs 
with  particular  frequency  when  the  new  teacher  accepts  a position  in 
a lower  class  school.  Translating  the  patterned  abstractions  and  con- 
ventions of  upper  level  college  courses  into  terms  appropriate  to  an 
elementary  or  secondary  program  requires  enoxnous  effort  end  a good  deal 
of  Intelligence.  As  my  colleague  at  Teachers  College,  Lawrence  Cremin, 
has  remarked,  "it's  one  thing  to  design  e history  program  for  the  70  to 
80  IQ  s,  and  another  thing,  much  easier,  t<*>  say,  'He'a  too  dumb.  Let's 
give  him  shop.'"  8 


8 
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Who  is  to  help  the  new  teacher  to  communicate  the  excitement 
and  the  relevance  of  his  teaching  field  to  pupils  whose  attitudes  and 
social  experience  ill  equip  him  to  respond  to  eitber  the  discipline  or 
the  pleasure  of  systematic  study?  Obviously,  responsibility  cannot  be 
delegated  to  the  substantive  collegiate  departments,  for  they  are 
neither  staffed  nor  inclined  to  take  on  the  task.  A possible  answer 
is  James  Conant's  conception  of  the  clinical  professor  of  education,  Nit 
scholar "teacher s of  the  sort  Conant  envisages  are  in  extremely  short 
supply  at  best.  It  is  presumably  now  among  the  responsibilities  of 
the  professor  of  pedagogy,  but  scholars  Interested  in  methods  of  teaching 
are  ordinarily  more  concerned  with  other  aspects  of  practice  than  the 
organization  of  content  for  particular  classes.  This  is  not  as  repre- 
hensible as  it  stay  seem  at  first  glance,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a 
single  professor  to  anticipate  the  range  and  variety  of  pupil  populations 
with  which  beginning  teachers  will  be  confronted.  But  the  basic  fact 
remains,  unfortunately,  that  there  are  few  specialists  in  schools  of 
education  who  know  anything  worth  teaching  about  how  to  organize  history, 
literature  or  biology  for  lower  class  students. 

Can't  the  school  itself  and  experienced  teachers  already 
there,  however,  help  the  neophyte  over  this  difficulty?  The  answer  is 
ordinarily  a flat  no.  In  the  first  place,  as  urban  schools  are  typically 
organized,  the  beginning  teacher  is  assigned  a full  teaching  load  and 
rarely  sees  his  colleagues  except  for  a brief  nod  in  the  corridors  or 
for  a few  minutes  of  casual  conversation  in  the  cafeteria.  Even  if  there 
were  time  to  confer  seriously  with  his  fellows  it  would  probably  be 
more  debilitating  than  useful.  In  many  lower  class  schools,  freer 
access  to  experienced  teachers  would  simply  shorten  the  time  required 
for  the  beginner  to  water-down  his  courses  and  to  resign  himself  to 
drastically  lowered  aspirations  of  what  youngsters  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  learn.  The  great  majority  of  experienced  slum  school 
teachers  seem  to  have  grown  wearily  pessimistic  and  to  have  concluded 
that  personal  aanlty  requires  coming  to  terms  with  the  limitations  of 
"reality”.  9 

The  probability,  then,  that  the  neophyte  will  find  real  in- 
tellectual satisfaction  in  organizing  his  specialized  content  for  teaching 
in  lower  dess  schools  is  exceedingly  smell.  Given  the  deficiencies 
and  omissions  in  training  and  the  lack  of  support  and  assistance  to  be 
found  in  ths  schools  what  Is  remarkable  la  not  that  so  many  beginning 
teachers  forget  the  excitement  of  learning,  but  that  a heartening  few 


Educational  specialists  working  with  Hew  York  City  personnel  in  school 
improvement  projects  report  teacher  resentment  towards  such  "helps". 
Projects  are  perceived  as  necessitating  additional  teacher  time  labor 
without  affording  any  compensating  hope  of  success. 
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1 somehow  maintain  a vigorous  scholarship  and  positive  attitudes  towards 

tkeir  pupil 8*  Unless  the  situation  is  radically  re-structured  the 

degree  of  intellectual  reward  ordinarily  possible  will  remain  depress- 
ingly  small* 

But  before  further  considering  the  present  likelihood  of 
finding  intellectual  satisfaction  in  teaching  in  lower  schools , the 
third  ingredient  of  the  student's  preparation  for  teaching  should  be 
examined.  As  was  indicated  earlier,  in  addition  to  requirements  in 
general  education  and  in  a specialized  teaching  field  the  prospective 
J teacher  is  required  to  include  study  in  the  field  uf  professional 

education.  Conventional  practice  is  to  provide  basically  the  same 
: P*tt®ra  course  work  and  internship  experiences  for  all  prospective 

teachers  irrespective  of  the  pupils  they  will  eventually  instruct.  The 
I occasional  institution  may  offer  a course  in  the  "disadvantaged  child'1 

°Lthf  elaW  learner"  or  io  "problems  of  urban  education,"  but  such 
I offerings  are  generally  not  included  in  preparatory  programs,  and,  for 

the  most  part,  they  represent  more  an  admission  that  problems  exist 
than  an  accumulated  body  of  relevant  knowledge.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  we  in  education  know  very  little  about  how  to  deal  with  youngsters 
I w?°  h*ve  cot  already  been  convinced  by  their  social  backgrounds  that 

; the  school  is  a necessary  and  reasonable  institution.  This  is  not  to 

k,  question  the  proximate  relevance  of  the  usual  ingredients  of  professional 

i training.  Knowledge  of  the  school  as  a social  institution,  o£  the 

developmental  processes  of  children,  of  learning  theory,  and  of  a 
variety  of  methods  for  presenting  material,  together  with  carefully 
supervised  practice  in  instruction,  can  and  do  make  a significant 
contribution  to  effectiveness  as  a teacher.  But  the  basic  fact  is 
that,  even  at  its  best,  the  normal  sequence  of  professional 
► studies  only  introduces  the  apprentice  to  an  understanding  of  the 

teacuer- learning  process.  Moreover,  many  institutions  attempt  to 
engage  in  teacher-training  programs  with  extremely  limited  staff  — 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  --  and  substitute  a set  of 

P*®6®?*8  for  £he  vigorous  inquiry  and  systematic  practice 

which  ere  required. 

. Adequacy  of  collegiate  training  to  the  complex  mysteries 

• educating  lowsr  class  children  is  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 

young  beginner  enters  a world  for  which  he  has  neither  the  experience 
cor  the  intellectual  tools  to  hope  to  understand.  He  is  assigned  five 
oy  &ix  classes  and  provided  with  a set  of  textbooks  and  teaching 
Qtinu&ls  just  as  if  the  tasks  he  faced  were  clearly  feasible.  Indeed, 
except  perhaps  for  a few  words  of  special  advice  from  the  principal, 
the  school  routines  he  meets  are  almost  exactly  identical  to  those 
used  in  middle  class  schools  everywhere.  In  essence,  he  is  greeted 
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with  essentially  fraudulent  external  a*  :ances  that  ail  is  well  and 
smoothly  functioning.  But  what  he  too  **equeatly  finds  beneath  a very 
thin  surface  is  a pervasive  sense  of  failure,  resignation,  and  despair. 

What  are  the  psychic  rewards  open  to  the  beginning  teacher 
in  such  a situation?  There  may  be,  eventually,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  conquered  fear,  or  the  sense  of  power  from  discovering  how 
to  keep  the  classroom  physically  intact,  or  the  felling  of  sei£-mr.jte*y 
associated  with  achieving  an  uneasy  personal  adjustment  in  a disor^red 
world.  But  except  for  the  rare  intuitively  gifted  individual,  the 
intellectual  satisfactions  presumably  inherent  in  teaching  are  almost 
non-existent  in  slum  schools.  Intellectual  satisfactions  arise  primarily 
from  the  ordering  if  not  the  resolution  of  problems,  and  there  can  be 
little  reward  in  working  with  dilemmas  not  yet  even  defined. 

If  the  teacher's  prospects  are  in  fact  so  dismal,  the  essential 
need  in  further  quality  and  equality  in  education  is  the  deliberate 
creation  of  new  Intellectual  outlets  for  teachers  — the  development  of 
new  reward  patterns.  Almost  everyone  concedes  that  teaching  is  or 
should  be  an  intellectual  calling  --  an  occupation  emphasising  the  trans- 
mission of  intellectual  goods  and  the  use  of  Intelligence  in  making 
instructional  decisions.  But  despite  such  consensus  we  have  been 
scandalously  less  that;  Imaginative  in  structuring  our  slum  schools  to 
free  the  full  power  of  the  teacher's  mind.  The  goal  of  providing  for 
equality  and  quality  is  of  such  complexity  and  of  such  difficulty  of 
attainment  that  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  conceiva  of  slum  schools 
simply  as  places  of  instruction.  Some  of  them  perhaps  must  also  be 
centers  of  inquiry  — producers  as  well  as  transmitters  of  knowledge. 

The  basic  fact  is  our  Ignorance;  we  simply  don't  know  bow  to  entice 
the  elusive  intellects  of  lower  class  children,  let  alone  how  to 
achieve  the  mastery  of  abstract  knowledge  and  analytical  skills  modern 
society  demands.  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  transform  at  least  some 
schools  into  centers  for  the  production  of  knowledge  about  how  to  carry 
cut  the  job.  In  brief,  if  we  are  to  meet  present  educational  respon- 
sibilities, we  may  have  to  discover  a great  deal  more  about  the  mysteries 
of  human  learning  in  various  subcultures  and  about  how  Intellectual 
values  may  in  fact  be  internalised.  A a university  schools  of  education 
alone,  despite  the  degree  to  which  their  resources  are  currently  being 
strengthened,  can  probably  not  produce  the  requisite  new  knowledge. 

They  must  be  joined  in  the  quest  by  lower  schools  especially  organised 
lor  tha  task  of  inquiring. 

The  obstacles  which  an  existing  school  would  have  to  overcome 
to  achieve  such  a transformation  are,  of  course,  enormous . Crucial  to 
any  change  would  be  school  administrators  of  sufficient  courage,  or 


perhaps  Mayer's  term  is  more  apt,  of  sufficient  wit  to  understand  end 
to  admit  publicly  that  the  urban  school  is  ordinarily  an  outrageous 
failure.  To  cease  behaving  as  if  all  that  was  required  was  more  of  the 
same  — the  kind  of  facilities,  teachers,  learning  materials,  and  in- 
structional routines  which  have  seemed  to  suffice  in  middle  class  schools 
--  would  provide  a notable  beginning.  For  educators  to  drop  the  essentially 
buck-passing  assertion  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  society's  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  for  "better"  teachers  would  be  an  even  more  desirable 
development.  Sven  the  most  affluent  society  has  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ask  schoolmen  what  capabilities  are  required,  and,  if 
the  requlsitely  qualified  teachers  are  recruited,  how  can  their  competence 
be  sustained  in  the  act'll  school  setting. 

There  is  considerable  seeming  safety  in  pleading  for  more  of 
the  same.  Any  degree  of  public  investment,  since  "more"  is  a conven- 
iently elastic  term,  can  ba  rationalised  as  insufflclaut  to  the  task. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  grava  apparent  dengtr  to  tha  administrator's 
reputation  as  an  expert  to  admit  ignorance  and  to  request  funds  to  in- 
vestigate problems.  The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  therefore,  <f 
any  school  is  to  become  a center  of  inquiry  is  ths  fear  of  revealing 
how  little  we  know.  But  such  an  Ill-kept  secret  cannot  ba  closeted 
indefinitely  end  continued  public  concern  about  urban  education  will 
undoubtedly  make  it  more  dangerous  for  educators  to  feign  wisdom  thin 
to  demand  a search  for  knowledge. 

Such  a demand, coca  widely  enunciated,  might  easily  gain 
impressive  momentum.  The  problems  of  urban  education  are  inherently 
fascinating.  Teachers  have  not  bean  freed  to  study  issues  dispassionately, 
however,  but  have  had  to  bear  a heavy  burden  of  guilt  for  being  unable 
to  resolve  problems  which,  according  to  tha  implicit  expectations  of 
official  school  appointments,  require  no  special  analysis  or  telent. 

If  assignments  to  slum  schools  were  to  be  structured  so  as  to  combine 
the  Investigation  of  ;ough  problems  with  cn -going  teaching  efforts,  the 
psychic  rewards  available  to  individual  instructors  might  be  enormously 
increased.  Many  able  young  people  could  presumably  ba  attracted  to  a 
situation  which  afforded  opportunities  for  Increased  power  and  control 
of  one's  performance.  What  seems  most  enervating  about  teaching 
urban  schools  Is  not  tha  severity  of  the  difficulties  encountered  but 
the  powerlessntss  of  tha  individual  to  farther  his  effectiveness. 

To  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  approach  thalr  work  in  th® 
spirit  of  inquiry  would  of  course  necessitate  a drastic  reduction  of 
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teaching  loads.  Schools  are  ordinarily  conceived  as  educational  dis- 

**  «Pothecary  shops  charged  with  the  distribution  of  information 
and  ski i Is  deemed  useful  for  the  social,  vocational  and  intellectual 
health  of  the  young.  Embedded  in  this  dominant  conception  of  the 
school  as  a dispensary  is  the  notion  that  teaching,  since  it  is  thought 
to  consist  basically  of  dispersing  packaged  information,  is  an  essentially 
easy,  routine  and  sub-professional  task.  Accordingly,  it  seems  perfectly 
reasonable  to  the  public,  to  school  boards,  and  even  to  many  adminis- 
trators  that  teachers  should  teach  all  day.  For  the  apothecary  to 
fill  prescriptions  during  his  working  hours  is  not  considered  overly 
burdensome;  why  then  should  the  purveyor  of  information  be  unduly  tired 
from  a snorter  school  day?  Teaching,  it  is  often  assumed,  provides  a 
sinecure  - short  hours,  frequent  holidays,  and  a long  summer  vacation. 


. ,,  . ?ufh  a stereotype  obscures  the  harsh  realities  of  the  teacher's 

daily  schedule.  He  is  obligated  to  be  in  school  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  and  the  vast  proportion  of  this  time  is  claimed  by  activities 
involving  other  persons  — classes,  conferences,  faculty  meetings, 
corr  or  and  lunchroom  duty,  etc.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  occupation 
demands  as  continuous,  intensive,  and  exhausting  personal  interactions 
as  does  teaching  in  the  lower  schools.  The  time  which  is  not  so 
consumed  is  at  least  partially  devoted  to  clerical  and  administrative 

!^Z2eS«8UCh  **  ^P1®®  attendance,  organising  collections,  maintaining 
records  for  report  cards,  and  funnel ing  data  to  the  central  office, 
or  even  the  moderately  conscientious  teacher  this  schedule  is  lengthened 
by  the  necessity  of  using  weekends  and  evenings  for  lesson  planning, 
correcting  papers  and  completing  similar  chores.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  public  could  condone  such  a work  load  if  it  conceived 
of  teaching  as  anything  other  than  the  routine  transmission  of  elementary 
information.  Even  those  persons  who  might  wish  to  reflect  seriously 
about  their  own  teaching  or  to  seek  systematic  means  of  improving  their 
performance  are  in  large  degree  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  sheer 
pressure  of  the  teaching  schedule.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in 
urban  schools  personal  interactions  normally  involve  frequent  expressions 
T“Uty*  or  w^at  worse,  abject  apathy,  the  emoticon!  drain  of 


the  job  is  apparent.  For  a school  to  be  organised  as  a center  of 
inquiry  would  necessitate  teaching  loads  no  more  than  a third  to  a 
half  than  normally  carried. 


In  addition,  if  slum  schools  sre  to  be  made  intellectually 
exciting  Institutions  — places  where  youngsters  are  not  only  pressured 
to  leern  e little  of  what  is  known  but  where  adults  also  investigate 
matters  not  yet  understood  — seme  members  of  the  teaching  staffs  will 
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have  to  be  ©socially  prepared.  A considerable  sophistication  in 
the  behavioral  sciences,  irrespective  of  individual  teaching  fields, 
would  sees  essential.  But,  as  Skaplin  has  pointed  out,  teaching 
normally  attracts  persons  of  humanistic  and  literary  as  opposed  to 
scientific  outlook.  Be  states: 

"One  of  the  great  hazards  of  the  teaching  profession  is  the 
selection  into  teaching,  by  the  culture,  of  non-quant i t at ively 
oriented  people.  He  all  know  of  our  difficulties  in  recruiting 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science;  but  not  so  apparent  is  the 
real  distaste,  fear  or  helplessness  in  the  face  of  quant iative, 
scientific,  mathematical  analysis  which  characterises  a vast 
majority  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  This 
ofimtitioD  includes  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  as  well.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  feminization  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  lower  schools,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
8irl*  all  levels  of  schooling  in  general  respond  relatively 
poorly  to  mathematical  end  scientific  training  and  themselves 
perpetuate  the  cycle  when  they  become  teachers;  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  students  with  mathematical  and  scientific 
aptitude  are  selected  for  other  occupations  at  all  levels  of  our 
educational  system.  Graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  coming 
into  teaching  pride  themselves  on  their  humanistic,  non-quan- 
titetive,  non ‘’behavioral  aesthetic  values.  Courses  in  educational 
psychology  with  a scientific  bent  in  measurement  and  statistics 
and  in  educational  research  are  characteristically  disliked  at  the 

outset,  before  the  instructors  add  to  the  emotional  attitudes  by 
massacre."  10 

The  staffing  needs  of  a school  committed  to  inquiry  would 
necessitate  behavioral  studies  far  more  advanced  than  those  which 
teachers  nm  in  training  typically  find  distasteful.  Even  though 
recruiting  and  training  new  teachers  would  require  unusual  effort, 
as  Shaplin  has  suggested,  identifying  practicing  teachers  prepared 
to  add  to  knowledge  about  teaching  would  be  eves  ssore  difficult.  For 
it  is  primarily  colleges  and  universltlas,  not  in  tha  schools  themselves, 
that  interest  in  scientific  investigations  of  taachlng  has  dramatically 
increased.  The  publication  of  the  "Handbook  on  Research  in  Teaching", 
the  spectacularly  increased  if  still  modest  budget  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Bureau,  the  pueh  for  systematic  classroom  analysis  among 
curriculum  specialists,  and  even  the  appearance  of  well -financed 
Research  and  Development  Centers  have  created  little  stir  among 


Judaea  bhaplin,  “Practice  ia  Teaching",  in  Salth,  Slssar  R. , editors, 
TEACHER  EDUCATION : A REAPPRAISAL,  Harper  end  Row,  New  York,  1962,  p.  103. 
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practitioners.  The  language,  tools  of  Inquiry  and  the  conceptualizations 
employed  in  investigations  of  teaching  are  professionally  shared  by 
psychologists,  social  psychologists  and  specialists  in  educational 
research  and  almost  not  at  all  by  teachers.  Instructors  in  the  lover 
schools  ordinarily  do  not  possess  a working  technical  vocabulary  or 
set  of  concepts  and  propositions  on  teaching  sufficiently  precise  to 
be  shared  in  professional  association.  The  absence  of  codified  knowledge 
shared  by  teachers  robs  them  of  the  psychic  rewards  r associated  with 
®*P®*bi**  lo  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  A practitioner  feels  removed 
fro®  the  activities  of  educational  research  and  rarely  perceives  himself 
as  having  any  stake  la  its  development.  Ha  is  fully  occupied  with  the 
daily  business  of  keeping  school  and  is  effectively  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  systematically  upon  his  experience. 

Assuming,  doggedly,  that  teachers  interested  in  behavioral 
analysis  could  nonetheless  be  recruited  and  trained,  there  would  atill 
be  difficulties  to  resolve.  As  earlier  mentioned,  the  heritage  of 
American  schools  is  highly  egalitarian  and  there  is  little  developed 
tradition  for  deliberately  differentiated  training  and  assignment  of 
instructional  personnel.  Teachers  are  ordinarily  conceived  of  as 
sergeants  in  the  tame  army,  equal  in  power  and  in  influence,  each  sovereign 
in  hit  own  classroom,  and  each  carrying  essentially  equal  responsibilities. 
It  is  true  that  larger  systems  employ  supporting  personnel  — supervisors, 
curriculum  consultants,  subject-matter  specialists,  at  al.—  but  such 
parsons  have  ordinarily  escaped  from  the  classroom  and  no  longer  engage 
in  direct  relationships  with  pupils.  It  is  also  true  that  scorn  team 
teaching  arrangements  envisage  differentiated  teaching  assignments,  but 
usually  particular  responsibility  within  a team  is  based  upon  experience 
and  amount  of  preparation  sore  than  upon  sharply  different  kinds  of 
training.  To  develop  even  a few  schools  as  canters  cf  inquiry  would 
necessitate  breaking  the  normal  tendency  for  what  has  bean  called 
"democratic  regression"  smong  teachers,  and  encouraging  the  acceptance 
of  specialized  parsons  who  continue  to  function  only  on  part-time  as 
classroom  instructors. 

Evan  if  all  obstacles  ware  successfully  overcome  — the  necessity 
for  Invest igat loo  recognised,  teachers  recruited  end  trained,  additional 
costa  absorbed,  egalitarian  traditions  submerged,  and  specialised 
supporting  personnel  provided  --  schools  organised  as  canters  of  inquiry 
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w»W  probably  aaka  no  discover!**  of  consequence  for  many  years* 

Bow  to  induce  aore  lowar  claat  youngatara  to  grapple  seatfully  with 
acadaalc  laauaa  way  aiudt  tha  aoat  datarninad  affort*.  But  I atroogly 
auapact  that  obaavvlng  adult*  booaitly  wraatllng  with  Intallaetual 
problaaa  sight  win  aora  youngatara  to  tha  llfa  of  tha  wind  than  any 
otbar  experience  tha  achoola  could  devise*  And  even  If  youngatara 
raaalead  unresponsive,  taachara  in  urban  achoola,  at  least,  would 
achiava  tha  kind  of  quality  and  equality  In  education  to  which  this 
conference  applies* 
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&JFPIJ&EHXASS  COdKKSTS 


Robert  Schaefer 


I don’t  think  X hive  such  to  add  of  anything  to  tha 
papar.  I night  auanarisa  it  vary  briafly.  I began  by  re' 
aff iraing  a faith  in  Msltipla  causation  and  the  complexity 
of  this  problem;  X than  indicatad  sons  of  what  X call  tha 
external  r awards  which  are  available  to  teachers  and  eon* 
eluded  that  in  tha  central  cities  these  rewards  of  money,  of 
prestige  and  the  fringe  benefits  are  somewhat  lass  than  they 
are  normally.  I than  talked  about  the  variety  of  motives 
vhich  influence  individual  teachers  on  what  they  are  seeking 
in  the  role,  tha  conclusion  generally  being  that  teaching  in 
the  central  cities  affords  little  reward  for  most  people  and 
that  there  are  possibly  two  general  approaches  to  the  situation: 
one  is  to  get  some  high  level  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  charis- 
matic leadership.  X think  this  is  represented,  for  example, 
in  St.  Louis  by  8am  Shepard  and  his  group,  working  on  the 
problem  actively,  energetically. 

Another  variation  of  the  sees  thing  is  to  try  to  set 
up  schools  where  you  look  et  the  problem  frankly  es  wide  open, 
and  you  admit  and  faal  confidant  that  no  one  known  anything 
about  this.  Tha  thing  to  do  la  to  look  at  it,  and  to  inquire 
about  it,  and  ehanga  tha  atnonphara  of  tha  school  from  one 
that  a doing  a Job,  as  if  it  could  bs  dona,  to  ooa  that’s  trying 
to  do  a Job  and  la  wida  opan  a a to  how  you  do  it. 

That’s  essentially  what  I’va  said.  X gussa  I will  find 
out  more  what  X’ve  said  whan  I listen  to  the  respondents. 
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DISCUSSION 

by 

Judson  Shsplin 


! 


I 
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Looking  at  our  first  point;  that  is,  tha  flow  of  occupational  movement  of 
talented  teachers,  I think  tha  evidence  is  pretty  clear  that  teachers  follow  the 
sane  avenues  of  social  mobility  that  the  population  in  general  follows;  that  is, 
we  have  a movement  from  rural  and  small  town  to  urban  areas,  and  with  urban  areas 
to  select  schools  end  select  communities,  rod  the  smaller,  less  prestigeful  in- 
stitutions of  training  feed  directly  into  the  elite  schools  and  the  elite  com- 
munities. This  pattern  Is  pretty  well-established  and  pretty  fundamental  - 

There  is  another  pattern  which  I would  label  as  a provincial  pattern,  which 
•has  always  boon  strong  in  education  and  is  at  the  base  of  of  our  certifi- 
cation regulation.  Much  of  the  political  interference  with  the  schools  arises 
from  the  desire  of  locals  to  stay  locals  and  teach  where  they  live;  this  is  a 
prevailing  pattern  in  the  large  citiee  at  the  moment  and  creates  a great  many 
probiamg  * 

flow,  as  we  go  through  another  cultural  phase  and  what  seem  to  be  new  and 
difficult  tasks  emerge  to  public  visibility,  the  basic  question  that  poses  itself 
to  me  is:  can  we  expect  the  members  of  a depressed  profession  who  follow  this 
social  mobility  pattern,  to  do  the  Job  with  our  talented,  teachers  concentrated 
in  our  best  schools!  Can  we  expeot  them  to  move  over  into  essentially  more 
difficult,  less  rewarding  situations,  to  take  on  the  social 


jobs  which  we  see  as  having  to  be  done  at  the  moment?  I personally 
think  not.  I don’t  think  we  can  expect  this. 

I think  we  can  expect  a better  Job  from  people  in  their  positions 
wherever  they  are,  and  this  is  a question  partly  of  leadership.  But  I 
don't  think  we  can  expect  a massive  move-over,  the  massive  expression 
of  social  conscience  from  a depressed  profession. 

Taking  another  point,  I think  there  are  certain  Institutional 
barriers  to  recruitment;  that  is,  we  in  education  are  bound  to  a limited 
pool  of  limited  talent  for  our  leadership.  This  pool  is  the  fully- 
certified  teacher  who  has  gone  through  teacher  training  exercises  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  And  there  are  deadening  entry  points.  In 
other  words,  within  the  prestige  system  of  the  universities,  programs 
of  teacher-training  are  low  on  the  totem  pole.  Even  though  in  the 
occupational  structure  the  teacher  outside,  as  viewed  by  others,  may 
be  high  up,  it ’e  low  down  on  the  totem  pole  within  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Hie  re  is  limited  visibility  of  specialised  positions 
and  there  is  limited  visibility  to  the  college  students  of  the  leadership 
requirements  in  education. 

There  is  also  an  over-long  apprenticeship  before  one  can  move  into 
any  kind  of  leadership,  and  it  is  a deadening  apprenticeship,  because  for 
most  part  it  is  spent  in  schools  of  one  kind  under  poor  leadership. 

Row  I think  Bob  Schaefer  in  his  paper  stays  within  this  pool  — 
this  is  what  he  is  talking  about  — and  if  somehow  there  is  an  expectation 
that  we  are  going  to  recruit,  from  within  this,  people  who  have  some 
behavioral  science  background  who  will  study  the  problem,  I Just  don't 
have  confidence  in  this  pool  and  I think  we  need  cross-over  channels 
for  highly  talented  persons  to  enter  education. 

Prom  business,  from  engineering,  from  law,  from  whatever  other 
professions,  people  who  decide  they  are  in  something  they  don't  like, 
people  who  have  a natural  feeling  for  teaching,  who  want  to  instruct 
others,  right  now  they  are  barred,  from  entry,  and  we  have  over-long 
training  and  awkward  training  situations  to  bring  them  in.  And  we've 
got  to  attack  this  problem  and  make  it  possible  for  cross-over. 

leaving  out  the  highly  talented  — I !m  such  a person  — moving  over 
from  anthropology  and  psychology  into  education  at  the  university  level, 
by  present  certification  requirements,  I can't  work  in  the  school,  although 
I have  devoted  seventeen  years  of  my  life  to  it. 
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Going  on  to  another  point,  I think  tbs  discussion  in  r^ny  of  the 
papers,  several  papers,  perhaps  all  of  the  papers,  has  tended  to  narrow 
our  conception  of  equality.  Each  paper  ends  up  with  conceptions  and 
problems  of  the  culturally  deprived  before  it  finishes,  and  Schaefer  does 
this  as  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  paper. 

I'd  like  to  protest  that  ve  are  not  only  thinking  about  lower  class 
and  culturally-deprived  people,  but  we  are  thinking  about  the  disadvantaged 
in  other  senses  when  we  talk  about  equality  of  opportunity.  This  is  clearest 
in  Mr.  Kirk's  paper,  when  he  talks  about  the  various  types  of  developmental 
difficulties  that  kids  can  have,  and  it  becomes  particularly  poignant  when 
we  think  of  the  talented  in  other  areas  than  academic  areas  within  the 
schools.  After  all,  three-quarters  of  every  class  in  every  class  must 
stand  below  the  top  quarter,  and  within  every  family  it's  rare  indeed 
that  all  children  distribute  themselves  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  class. 

Now,  during  the  whole  recant  decade  or  more  when  I was  trained  in 
the  Lloyd  Warner  era  of  sociology,  anthropology  and  Yankee  City,  tlat  whole 
period  of  sociology  which  aiming  at  the  kinds  of  differences  within  the 
schools  and  within  society  by  class,  and  all  during  this  recent  social  and 
cultural  emphasis  upon  the  gifted,  I've  asked  myself:  when  will  the  counter- 
vailing power  exert  itself;  that  is,  the  deep  egalitarian  impulses  in 
American  society  cod  the  pressure  from  the  majority  of  parents  who  don't 
have  gifted  children,  when  will  this  exert  itself? 

As  I see  it  being  exerted,  I see  that  it  is  coming  asymmetrically; 
in  other  words,  it's  coining  from  a sense  of  urgent  problems  such  as  the 
culturally  deprived,  and  partly  because  of  the  peculiar  orientation  of  our 
own  recent  president,  it  comes  very  heavily  in  special  education,  mentally 
retarded,  and  so  on,  as  expressed  in  legislation. 

These  are  the  areas  where  the  federal  government  is  putting  forward  or 
is  expected  to  pit  forward  money  in  large  amounts.  The  great  middle  ground 
of  so-called  mediocrity,  which  the  gifted  programs  claim  that  the  whole 
school  systems  were  organized  for,  the  center  for  the  great  broad  band  of 
the  mediocre  in  a mediocre  program,  is  being  passed  by.  I don’t  happen  to 
believe  that,  because  I believe  the  American  schools  ha. a always  concentrated 
on  the  college  preparatory  and  this  myth  of  the  schools  focussed  to  the 
middle,  mediocre  middle,  I just  don't  believe  that  myth. 

Another  point,  looking  now  at  the  culturally  deprived,  I am  impressed 
by  certain  things.  I am  impressed  by  the  experiential  and  linguistic  deficits 
about  which  we  are  beginning  to  get  a clearer  idea  because  of  recent  work  and 
studies  and  programs. 


Following  Kirk  again,  I am  very  much  Impressed  with  the  extent  of 
developmental  retardation  of  a highly  technical  nature  requiring  highly 
technical  diagnosis  and  highly  technical  treatment,  and  I am  impressed, 
putting  the  two  together,  cultural  deficit  and  developmental  deficit, 
that  these  fit.  So  there  is  an  enormous  problem  here  requiring  the  highest 
technical  skill  in  areas  where  we  know  something  hut  not  enough  — hut  we 
do  know  something.  And  I'm  impressed  by  this. 

I'm  impressed  by  the  process  of  alienation  in  the  schools.  Kids 
who  have  deficits  get  beaten  up  intellectually,  socially,  emotionally  in 
our  schools,  and.  they  are  cast  off  and  rejected. 

Now,  I'm  impressed  by  the  intractability  of  the  product,  of  the  cast- 
off product.  At  .16  what  can  you  do  with  him?  He  is  so  intractable  at  this 
point,  been  alienated  so  by  the  normal  school  arrangements.  These  students 
are  Impervious  to  any  kind  of  group  process,  group  teaching  process,  anything 
that  we  would  normally  consider  as  schooling. 

I am  impressed  that  the  break-throughs  seem  to  come  with  highly 
individualized  treatment.  If  you  look  at  the  progress  in  social,  work, 
the  neighborhood. workers  who  Beem  to  have  made  some  impact,  you  look  at  the 
tutorial  progtfUMf  that  seem  to  be  making  some  impact,  at  the  counseling 
researching  which  shows  a man-to-man  relationship  of  a very  highly  per- oral 
developmental  sense,  I am  Impressed  by  the  intractability  and  the  enormous 
work  needed  uo  retrieve  someone. 

And  then  I to  impressed  again  by  the  societal  barriers  to  adjustment 
of  these  kids,  and.  here  is  the  whole  problem  that  we  really  haven't  worked 
out  very  well,  the  relationship  between  entering  employment  and  entering 
the  military  forces,  and  we  let  these  two  markets  play  off  against  each 
other,  and  we  leave  16  to  18  to  20  year  olds  hanging  In  the  air  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  employers  won't  employ  theta  until  they  have  their 
service  over.  So  what  can  they  do?  And  they  can.'t  get  In  the  service 
if  they  have  any  kind  of  deprivation*  The  military  has  lost  the  function 
of  taking  the  deprived  a*>*  training  them,  the  point  which  Martin  Mayer 
made. 


Now,  all  this  adds  up  to  my  person  whose  career  is  devoted  to  the 
schools  being  impressed  with  the  need  for  out-of -school  instruction*  We 
see  this  developing  new  in  a rather  chaotic  fashion  — pre-schools  by 
voluntary  groups  ; special  schools  for  alienated  youth  are  not  very 
successful  if  they  are  within  institutional  schools;  again  done  by 
voluntary  group,  by  social  agencies,  by  a whole  welter  of  activities, 
the  Job  corps  kind  of  proposition  from  the  federal  government  — the  peculiar 
ity  of  the  poverty  program  is  that  they  are  really  not  about  to  support 
regular  school  institutions . 
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I see  there  is  nothing  for  forms1  education  in  the  poverty  program, 

| because  they  are  rot  going  to  put  any  money  — I suppose  ir'e  the  religious 

factor,  I suppose  it's  "agin”  the  federal  aid  spectre,  but  there  is  nothing, 
nothing  for  the  public  schools  in  the  poverty  program.  There  will  be  no  way 
of  strengthening  the  public  schools  through  that  program. 

New,  I think  that  these  out-of -school  institutions  have  to  be  insti- 
tutionalized for  the  long  haul.  The  settlement  houses  really  neve:  got 
institutionalized  in  this  way  --  little  private  foundations  struggling 
, along.  Are  we  headed  dewn  this  road?  Is  it  to  be  in  school  or  out  of 

school?  How  is  it  to  get  public  tax  money  at  the  local  level?  Federal 
pressure  is  placing  these  programs  outside  the  schools  and  going  to  nake 
i connections  with  the  schools  difficult. 

Without  local  institutions,  local  financing,  some  way  of  getting  into 
k the  public  dollar,  the  question  then  will  be:  how  long  can  they  be  sustained 

and  bow  long  can  voluntary  interests  do  it? 

Let  me  take  & little  more  time  for  the  issue  of  who  is  going  to  do 
, the  work  in  building  new  connections  between  education  and  social  work, 

| other  agencies,  volunteer  adults  and  students.  There  is  an  increased 

J interest,  a fashionable  interest  on  the  part  of  psychologists  and  sociologists. 

i I consider  this  a great  boon  to  education.  Those  people  in  institutional 

j • education  need  every  bit  of  help  that  they  can  get  from  any  source  of  society. 

I , 

j I think  that  this  creates  a whole  great  new  pool  for  recruitment  for 

j us.  Somehow  we  have  to  find  ways  of  taking  those  who  demonstrate  ability 

t and  bring  them  into  careers  in  this  work.  I don’t  have  any  clear  image  of 

\ how  this  can  be  done,  but  I see  the  target.  These  are  people  we  want  in 

education  and  we've  got  to  institutionalize  their  entry  because  they  can't 
do  it  on  an  ad  hoc  basis . Much  of  social  work  has  suffered  because  of  this . 
They  have  to  have  salaries  and  rewards . 

I think  that  Schaefer's  paper  sees  the  formal  profession  as  doing 
the  job.  I don't  see  it  that  way  at  all.  I sec  para-professional  insti- 
tutions and  a new  corps  of  workers,  new  people  doing  the  job,  and  I am 
worried  about  how  we  can.  organize  this  for  long-term  work,  how  to  make 
connections  with  the  school,  how  to  capitalize  on  what  is  learned,  how 
to  encourage  the  new  recruits  to  attack  our  problems,  and  how  to  systematize 
and  rationalize  the  whole  new  structure . I'm  worried  about  the  way  in 
which  Idie  federal  government  is  intervening  illogically. 

Now,  let's  take  up  the  question  of  what  do  we  know.  Schaefer  assumes 
that  we  know  little.  I am  not  going  to  make  that  assumption.  We  have  been 
working  on  this  with  intensity  for  five  to  ten  years  now,  with  increasing 
j intensity  in  recent  years,  but  they  are  age-old  problems . We  have  always  had 

‘ a culturally  deprived.  It's  in  different  locations  in  different  parks  of  the 

, country . whole  professional  career  has  had  a succession  of  differing  loci 
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of  this  deprivation  and  the  kinds  of  things  to  do  about  it.  A lot  of  serious 
work  has  been  done  over  a long  time.  It’s  not  all  called  fonnal  education, 
and  it’s  not  all  in  the  educational  literature;  it’s  in  a scattered  literature. 

But  X am  particularly  impressed  by  the  change  in  my  own  thinking  which 
has  occurred  as  a result  of  the  work  of  the  last  five  years  and  of  the  last 
year;  that  is,  X think  we  can  see  certain  directions  and  we  need  to  systematize 
a growing  body  of  information,  it's  fairly  chaotic,  it's  not  in  the  university 
tradition  yet;  it’s  not  done  with  the  sense  of  scientific  and  fonnal  evaluation 
uhat  we  can  have  great  confidence  in. 

I think  that  Mr.  Shepard’s  work  in  St.  Louis  has  shown  that  you  can 
stimulate  parents’  interest  in  their  children’s  progress,  that  you  get 
their  involvement  and  they  will  do  things,  that  you  can  affect  the  family 
environment.  I think  his  work  has  shown  that  you  can  organize  teachers 
and  principals  to  get  a significant  response  and  new  intensity  of  effort. 

They  are  willing  to  work.  I think  this  work  las  shown  that  children 
respond  eagerly  if  this  kind  of  interest  is  shown  in  their  * ork. 

I think  the  same  kind  of  thing  has  been  shown  in  the  Higher  Horizons 
Program,  which  is  older.  Sam  Shepard  has  been  working  for  at  least  five 
years  in  this  program,  and  Higher  Horizons  still  longer,  before  its  dilution 
on  egalitarian  principles  to  the  whole  city.  This  work  k»s  to  be  focussed; 
it  can't  be  watered  down  to  nothing. 

In  the  pre-school  movement  now  we  get  something  that  the  whole  nursery 
school  movement  of  the  past  20  years  hasn’t  given  us.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
get  some  concrete  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  lack  of  experience  and  some 
concrete  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  deficit  in  language  development. 

Hiis  is  emerging  in  the  literature  and  it  *s  something  we  are  beginning  to 
know  something  about. 

X tnink  that  Kirk's  work  illustrates,  as  I said  before,  the  tremendously 
difficult  technical  problems , 1 t again  there  is  a whole  range  of  approaches . 

I am  impressed  with  the  work  of  Schuler  at  Hunter  College  in  a 
program  for  training  teachers  for  culturally  deprived  areas.  I haven’t 
seen  the  school,  but  I believe  the  whole  character  of  a Junior  high 
school  in  New  York  City  has  been  changed  by  the  introduction  and  staying 

within  that  new  system  of  a new  crop  of  teachers  recruited  and  trained  in 
it. 


In  a number  of  places  professionals  as  well  as  vlunteers  are  now 
working  on  new  materials  directed  toward  particular  social  problems . There 
are  new  readers,  and  so  on. 
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Now  we  have  the  problem  that  clearing  houses  of  information  are 
necessary.  No  one  men  can  find  all  of  the  things  that  are  being  done. 

la,  as  I said,  a chaotic  arrangement#  It  has  a frenetic  quality#  But 
X would  Insist  we  are  not  Ignorant. 


. , _ let  turn  *0  the  notion  of  inquiry  school.  I agree  in  principle 
but  I disagree  in  terns  of  pace  and  the  Job  to  be  done.  The  children  can’t 

Vait/°Lr!8e?T??  0f  the  3i*«wteni  ^riety.  I’m  more  a social  reformer  than 
a scientist;  I 11  admit  that  freely.  They  have  only  one  life  to  live  and 
we  ve  got  to  do  something  now,  so  that  I am  for  action  research. 


And  this  brings  me  to  the  behavioral  sciences.  I'm  with  Schaefer 
and  not  with  Mayer’s  comments  of  last  night,  but  I place  peculiar  demands 
upon  the  social  scientists  who  are  going  to  work  with  these  problems. 

I suppose  after  my  work  in  team  teaching  in  which  I attempted  to 
get  behavioral  scientists  to  work  on  the  design  and  evaluation  of  team 
teaching  projects  that  I ought  not  to  be  completely  cynical  about  be- 
havioral scientists  because  they  can’t  contribute.  They  have  been  able 
to  contribute  very  little.  But  perhaps  the  problem  wasn’t  significant 
enough.  We  need  behavioral  scientists  of  the  type  who  in  the  past  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  such  persistent  problems  as  crime  and  delinquency, 
where  they  have  actually  worked  in  prisons;  social  welfare,  where  they 
have  actually  worked  in  agencies;  health,  where  they  have  actually  worked 
hospitals,  where  they  are  willing  to  undertake  management  of  programs 
that  are  not  Just  research  but  also  action.  Sociologists,  psychologists, 
anthropologists  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  in  nany  areas  but  in- 
frequently in  education.  I don’t  think  we  have  much  room  for  the 
behavioral  scientists  who  Just  wants  to  study  the  problem  on  a long- 
term basis , 


We  want  behavioral  scientists,  I think,  who  will  Join  us  as  new 
members  of  the  team  to  help  direct,  who  will  do  field  experiments,  and 
by  field  experiments  they  will  undertake  action  programs  which  they  stuiy 
in  process,  with  all  of  the  multiple,  difficult,  outrageous  number  of 
variables  that  are  involved. 

Now,  I haven’t  attempted  to  deal  with  what  I think  is  another 
deficiency  of  the  paper.  It’s  called  "The  Recruitment  and  Training  of 
Schoolmen,”  and  the  paper  says  practically  nothing  about  training . I 
think  this  probably  reflects  his  and  my  tiredness  with  the  whole  criticism 
of  training  that’s  gone  on  for  so  many  years  now  and  the  amount  of  energy 
which  we  have  put  into  this  kind  of  thing.  I hope  the  whole  conference 
will  concentrate  upon  the  problem  of  how  much  of  training  has  generality  or 

iA  of  a general  nature  that  focuses  broadly  and  how  much  is  specific,  focussed 
on  the  urgent  problems. 

When  I look  at  Kirk’s  problem,  then  I begin  to  think  about  very  highly 
technical  training.  How  many  in  the  elementary  schools  know  one  darn  little 
thing  about  the  kind  of  developmental  difficulties  that  he  is  talking  about 
and  trying  to  remedy,  and  yet  before  them  are  the  kids  everyday  in  the  classroom. 


o 
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DISCUSSION 

by 

Theodore  Sizer 


I'd  like  to  first  look  at  a couple  of  points  which  I thought  were  pretty 
good  in  Boh  Schaefer's  paper  and  elaborate  on  them  and  save  most  of  my  time  to 
concentrate  on  one  particular  point  where  I think  a greater  emphasis  is  needed. 

I think  it's  useful  to  look  at  a couple  of  these  points  and  highlight  them,  as 
some  of  them  are  not  as  emphasized  in  the  paper  as  they  might  he. 

Very  good  is  the  paper's  recognition  that  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  rewards,  the  salary  rewards  as  well  as  the  psychic,  rewards  between  the  newcomer 
and  the  person  about  to  retire.  People  say  teachers'  salaries  have  gone  up.  If 
you  look  carefully,  the  rise  has  been  largely  with  the  novice  teacher.  And  this 
is  fine.  You  get  the  person  for  three  years.  But  what  this  foreshortened  reward 
system  does  for  the  person  aiming  for  a career  should  be  obvious,  indeed. 

Second,  Bob  makes  the  very  obvious  point  which  most  of  us  have  forgotten  for 
generations,  and  that  is  that  teachers  differ  Just  as  children  do.  It's  always 
ironic  that  you  take  masses  of  prospective  teachers  and  put  them  in  great  big 
lecture  halls,  lecture  to  them  all  the  time  about  how  children  differ*  and  how 
when  you  get  into  your  classroom  you  must  teach  kids  differently,  and  then  we  train 
all  the  teachers  in  the  same  way.  Teachers  do  differ.  They  should  be  trained 
differently.  They  should  be  handled  differently  in  the  schools.  To  assume  that 
every  teacher  has  the  same  qualities  to  provide  in  each  classroom  is  palpably 
absurd. 

An^jthe  point  I think  that  Bob  makes  is  a good  one. 

Third,  I think  he  puts  his  finger  on  a very  important  point  when  he  says 
that  our  enterprise,  our  efforts  so  far  have  been  to  try  to  get  better  people 
into  the  schools  rather  than  trying  to  change  the  intellectual  climate  of  the 
schools,  to  keep  these  better  people  alive  and  do  better  by  those  who  are  already 
there. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  things,  I think,  for  those  of  us  who  are  involved 
in  recruiting  and  training  able  people  for  the  schools  is  to  see  what  happens  to 
too  mauy  of  them  five,  ten  years  out  — the  system  closes  in  on  them  and  their 
minds  close  in,  and  you  wonder  where  that  bushy-tailed,  able  fellow  was  that  you 
knew  ten  years  previous. 


Fourth,  a phrase  he  uses  which,  I think,  puts  his  finger  on  one 
aspect  of  training  — I think  we  should  talk  a bit  about  training  — Bob 
says  that  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the  psychological  translation  of 
content.  The  concern  here  is  how  you  take  a discipline  and  translate  It, 

If  you  will,  into  something  that  makes  sense  for  this  particular  group  of 
children  in  this  particular  city. 

Now,  I would  argue  that  this  problem  is  not  only  psychological, 
though  psychological  in  part  it  clearly  is.  Much  of  this  translation  has 
to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  discipline  itself,  the  inherent  logic  of 
the  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  point  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  selection  or  translation  of  what  is  taught  requires  a grasp  of 
the  logic  of  the  subject  in  a way  that  makes  it  possible  for  a child  to 
learn  sequentially.  This  is  a point  that,  of  course,  John  Dewey  called 
method  in  1916;  Jerome  Bruner  now  calls  it  structure  — it's  really  the 
same  thing.  But  it  raises  an  interesting  question,  I think,  about  much 
of  the  present  argument  in  the  training  of  teachers . Is  the  selection 
problem,  ’.hich  is  the  most  sophisticated  problem,  I think,  that  a prospective 
teacher  faces  — how  he  translates,  how  he  selects  from  his  discipline  what 
the  child  would  learn  — is  this  education,  is  it  pedagogy,  is  it  in  this 
case,  let  us  say,  history?  Where  does  the  line  between  pedagogy  and  the 
logic  of  the  discipline  break  off?  Where  does  subject  matter  stop  and 
education  start? 

It  seems  to  me  it  underscores  the  absurd  weakness  of  this  poliarlty 
we  have  bad  between  subject  matter  versus  education*  The  two  are  so 
fundamentally  intertwined  you  cannot  get  them  apart,  and  the  longer  we  talk 
about  the  polarities,  let's  get  people  from  this  side  and  that  side,  the 
more  absurd  it  gets. 

In  my  experience,  the  most  profound  training  in  the  subject  that 
cur  students  get  is  to  teach.  There  is  no  better  crucible  for  the  future 
historian  than  to  teach  history,  because  he  hits  history  in  a way  he  never 
bad  before.  And  to  call  practice  teaching  purely  pedagogy  Is  absurd.  It 
should  be  seen  as  a working-out,  a fundamental  working-out  of  the  subject, 
whatever  the  subject  can  be. 

So  when  Bob  says  in  passing,  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the 
psychological  translation  of  content,  I'd  want  to  underline  that  in  red 
to  say  that  it  is  a much  more  complex  problem  than  simply  psychological 
and  that  by  looking  at  the  problem  in  this  way,  some  of  this  absurd 
polarity  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  will  disappear. 

And,  finally,  I like  Bob's  humility  when  he  says  we  don't  know  much, 
but  I would  rather  come  down  a bit  more  on  Jud's  side  of  the  fence.  I think 
our  problem  is  that  we  know  little  but  our  greater  problem  is  we  haven't  even 
acted  on  the  little  we  know. 
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We  say  a great  deal  in  conferences  of  this  kind  about  differences, 
cultural  differences,  individual  differences,  and  we  i»vs  been  saying  tale 
sane  sort  of  thing  for  wpll  on  forty  years  in  different  ways,  but  our 
school  systems  have  yet  to  act  on  this  in  any  effective  way.  And  the 
problem  is  how  to  get  the  ideas  which  we  can  agree  on  translated  into 
something  that  works . 

Again,  here  is  this  problem,  the  problem  of  the  whole  progressive 
era  in  the  twentieth  century  — the  rhetoric  is  up  here  and  the  practice 
is  down  here.  And  .the  extent  to  which  rhetoric  did  not  affect  the  practice 
has  been  very  much  misunderstood. 

Well,  so  much  for  pointing  out  these  few  points  that  I have  wanted 
to  emphasize.  I’d  like  to  turn  in  considerably  more  detail  to,  again,  one 
phrase  in  the  paper  and  I will  make  the  dangerous  assumption  that  I can 
put  aside  for  a moment  the  question  of  the  details  of  what  we  mean  by 
equality  and  inequality  of  education,  and  I would  like  to  turn,  rather, 
to  given  programs,  given  ideas.  How  are  we  going  to  get  these  into  the 
life-blood  of  the  educational  system? 

There  is  a double-barreled  problem  here.  There  is  the  problem  of 
what  to  do;  there  is  the  problem  of  how  to  ao  it.  You  can’t  look  at  the 
two  separately. 

Bob  in  his  beginning  remarks  talks  about  a comment  of  Martin’s 
about  the  level  of  wit  of  the  educational  establishment,  and  he  brushes 
it  off,  saying  he  doesn't  want  to  have  us  look  at  the  level  of  wit  of 
educationists.  I think  that's  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a very  good 
place  to  start,  this  ■Looking  at  the  level  of  the  wit  of  educationists, 
because  while  someone,  I forget  who  it  was,  last  night  said  there  is  no 
single  major  catalyst  to  educational  reform,  I would  suggest  to  you  ttet 
there  is,  among  the  cluster  of  important  catalysts,  one  ttet  stands  out 
in  ny  view  as  of  highest  importance,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  this  very 
establishment;  that  until  the  educational  establishment  can  be  depended 
upon,  there  will  he  no  reform. 

Mr.  Conant,  I think,  in  his  latest  book  — poor  Mr.  Conant  gets 
clubbed  when  he  is  not  around;  I guess  he  gets  c Inbbed  when  he  is  around, 
too,  nowadays  --  but  his  latest  book  disappoints  me  in  a number  of  ways 
and  excites  me  in  others.  One  of  the  major  disappointments  is,  again, 
he  goes  around  the  establishment.  You  cannot  go  around  the  establishment. 
You  may  not  like  it,  and  therefore  the  answer  is  not  to  circumvent  it; 
it's  to  seize  it,  because  willy-nilly  the  people  who  run  the  schools  and 
train  the  teachers  and  who  control  the  certification  authorities  who  man 
the  state  departments  of  education  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
are  powerful  individuals  and  they  must  be  some  way  seen  as  the  major 
catalyst  and  dealt  with  accordingly,  without  which  the  establishment  will 
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see  to  It  that  nothing  happens.  And  I'd  suggest  we'd  better  look  very  hard 
at  this  first  problem. 


Most  of  the  discussion,  not  only  here  but  in  books  recently  — Mr. 
Conant's,  Jim  Kerner's  and  others  — has  been  about  teachers  in  a nass. 
Hew  are  we  going  to  better  train  teachers?  How  are  we  going  to  better 
recruit  teachers?  How  are  we  going  to  better  hold  teachers?  And  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  really  Question  lumber  2. 


...  ' Huoiber  1,  to  look  at  it  strategically  for  a minute.  Is  rathe] 

that  the  discussion  should  be  about  the  teachers  of  teachers  and  the  10 
or  15  percent  of  the  people  in  the  school  systems  who  cake  the  decisions. 

Because  if  the  teachers  of  teachers  are  filth-rate,  two  things  will  surely 
happen: 


and 


1.  The  instruction  of  prospective  teachers  will  be  of  low  qrality; 


2.  The  bad  teachers  of  teachers  will  drive  away,  they  will  not 
attract,  the  very  people  you  want . 


So,  until  you  get  powerful  educationists  who  attract  to  them  first- 
rate  people,  you  are  going  to  get  nowhere. 

Second,  I look  at  the  power  structure  of  the  schools . Far  too  little 
is  known  about  this,  I grant  you,  but  given  what  we  do  know,  it  is  clear  that 
important  decisions  are  made  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  in  the  school 
systems,  the  key  people  in  the  states  being  the  school  superintendents , the 
principals,  the  department  chairmen,  and  so  forth.  In  the  way  we  have  organized 
cur  schools,  teachers  count  for  little  in  the  making  of  decisions.  We  can 
deplore  i^  — I deplore  it  — but  I would  suggest  that  the  fastest  way  to 
change  this  is  not  to  try  to  recruit  more  teachers  and  then  frustrate  them 
by  putting  them  under  less  than  competent  superintendents. 

I would  suggest  starting  with  the  superintendents.  You  can  pick 
out  school  systems  in  this  country  where  there  are  extraordinary  things 
going  on,  and  where  you  look  is  the  superintendent's  office  and  the 
principal  s office  in  the  schools . The  importance  of  these  people  is 
very  great  indeed. 


One  thing  I very  strongly  object  to  in  Schaefer's  paper  is  when  he 
says  peorle  leave  the  classroom.  When  a principal  leaves  the  classroom 
this  «s  a gross  failure*  To  me  a principal  who  is  worth  a damn  is  a 
principal  who  stays  classroom  in  a very  fundamental  way.  He  may 

not  teach  150  kids  c . in  30  groups,  50  three -minute  periods,  but  if 
hie  major  focus  is  on  instruction,  it  seems  to  me  he  is  a teacher.  And 
if  we  got  men  into  school  systems  who  focussed  on  the  learning,  the  way 
children  learn  and  how  to  teach  them  and  what  they  are  taught,  these 
people  are  teachers. 


And  so  what  I'm  suggesting  here  is  let  us  look  at  the  hierarchy.  I 
am  most  specifically  saying  the  hierarchy  at  many  points  should  be  teachers 
in  the  broadest  sense* 

Furthermore,  if  you  identify  these  people  and  if  you  start  defining 
administrative  positions,  not  as  administrative  bub  as  positions  of 
educational  leadership,  you  open  up  careers  for  people  who  are  interested 
by  the  Intellectual  problems  of  education  as  well  as  or  in  exclusion  of 
the  purely  administrative. 

Well,  what  do  X mean  by  establishment?  It’s  defined  in  cany,  n&ny 
ways.  I would  like  to  define  it  as  those  who  train  teachers  from  the 
professional  side,  though  I will  have  just  finished  saying  I am  not  sure 
where  the  line  between  professional  and  the  non-professional  is  drawn, 
and  the  key  men,  the  influential  men  in  the  school  systems  — what  do 
they  look  like?  WI»t  should  they  look  like? 

The  first  thing  to  point  out  is  that  the  establishment  should  be, 
and  in  many  places  is,  varied.  Education  isn't  a discipline;  it  isn't 
a subjec  t.  It  isn't  like  physics.  It's  an  enterprise.  And  a school 
of  education  ideally  isn't  like  a department  of  physics.  It*s  like  a 
college  where  people  from  different  points  of  view,  coming  from  different 
academic  disciplines,  with  different  perceptions,  are  looking  at  one 
thing  in  common,  and  that  is  the  same  enterprise,  which  is  education. 

!Hiere  is  no  such  thing,  in  my  view,  as  a professor  of  education  pure 
and  simple.  A professor  of  education  and  what?  A professor  of  education 
in  what  sense?  We  call  them  professors  of  education,  but  if  you  look  under 
the  skins  of  the  best  ones,  you  find  that  they  are  looking  at  the  world 
from  a particular  point  of  view  — a professor  of  education  and  mathematics, 
a professor  of  education  and  administration.  And  the  different  points  of 
view  looking  at  the  enterprise,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Thus,  this  implies  that  the  establishment  is  drawn  from  many  disciplines 
that  is,  it  should  be  drawn  from  many  disciplines,  and  the  problems  of  schools 
of  education,  as  the  three  of  us  can  testify,  is  not  nearly  so  much  looking 
at  other  schools  of  education,  other  departments  of  education  for  recent 
graduate  students  as  it  is  for  looking  through  our  whole  universities  for 
people  that  can  be  recruited  to  the  cause. 

I sit  as  the  dean  of  a faculty,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  whom 
hold  doctorates  in  fields  other  than  education,  and  a third  of  whom  hold 
appointments  in  arts  and  sciences,  as  well.  Is  this  a school  of  education? 

Ih  the  departmental  sense,  of  course  not.  It's  a college  with  linkages  all 
over  the  place,  with  people  looking  in  very  different  ways  at  the  world. 

The  only  common  element  is  they  are  looking  at  the  same  enterprise.  You 
must  assume  a variation  • Of  course,  you  can  extend  this  along. 


It  assumes  that  people  coining  in  this  enterprise  are  trained  in  very 
different  ways . They  cone  from  very  different  points  of  view. 

Having  said  that,  the  second  point  I'd  like  to  sake  about  the  estab- 
lishment is  that  educational  problems  are  worthy  of  careers;  that  is,  those 
who  would  suggest  that  the  problems  of  the  schools  can  be  solved  by  people 
from  othor  disciplines  moving  in  and  out  quickly,  the  one-shot,  hit-and-run 
curriculum  dev  elopment  project,  the  one-shot,  hit-and-run  research  project 
seem  to  me  to  kid  themselves.  You  can 't  alter  any  part  of  the  educations, 
apparatus  now  without  getting  the  domino  effect*  You  can't  touch  Junior 
year  physics  without  starting  all  the  dominoes  going  down,  because  to  get 
Junior  physics,  what  does  this  imply  about  sophomore  year  mathematics 
and  freshman  year  science,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth?  What  does  it  mean 
about  how  to  train  teachers?  If  you  are  going  to  change  the  physics 
curriculum,  you  bring  your  physicists  in  to  do  it.  What  does  this  mean 
for  teachers,  so  forth  and  so  on? 

The  fabric  is  such  that  you  must  look  at  it  as  a piece,  and  this  means 
it  makes  it  difficult  for  the  reforms  of  education  to  be  done  by  part-timers . 
I am  not  suggesting  that  part-timers  aren't  important  or  that  they  nay  not 
constitute  the  major  source  of  reform.  What  I am  suggesting  is  there  has 
got  to  be  a core,  an  establishment  of  first-rate  people  who  are  going  to 
spend  their  lifetimes  looking  at  the  whole  fabric. 

Of  course,  there  are  examples  to  support  this.  For  instance,  take 
probably  the  most  successful  curriculum  development  project,  the  physical 
science  study  committee,  which  has  had  a significant  impact  here  and  abroad, 
hut  look  at  the  concessions  they  have  made.  For  instance,  they  ignored 
individual  differences.  Yes,  I see  it's  aimed  at  one  group,  does  very 
well  by  that  group,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  problems  which  aren't 
considered  about  the  nature  of  learning  and  about  the  differences  between 
learners . 

Second,  and  to  me  quite  dangerously,  it  preserves  the  status  quo.  It 
accepts  the  self-contained  classroom.  It  accepts  that  teachers  act  the  way 
they  act  now.  It  accepts  the  present  hierarchy.  And  I would  suggest  that 
such  a program  might  have  been  far  more  effective  if  somehow  there  was  an 
attempt  to  see  these  areas  which  were  perceived  by  those  working  as  peri- 
pheral. Of  course,  they  perceive  this  now  — and  this  was  the  first  one, 
so  obviously  the  mistakes  were  made  — but  hopefully  such  curriculum  refoim 
going  forward  will  see  the  larger  picture  in  a better  way. 

Really,  here  then  I am  arguing  that  we  need  an  establishment  absolutely 
and  it  has  to  be  an  establishment  of  first-rate  — and  we  can  call  them 
professors  of  education  if  you  want,  and  school  superintendents,  but  it 
seems  to  me  they  have  to  have  some  of  these  characteristics  I've  suggested. 


Third;  and  this  1b  somewhat  harder  to  defend;  harder  to  describe; 
it  8oeius  to  Die  that  the  establishment  must  be  made  up  of  revolutionaries  • 
What  do  I mean?  I rea^LJy  mean  that  as  I see  education  and  the  attempts 
so  far  to  change  education;  I am  convinced  t,i»t  we  need  dynamite,  we  need 
a revolution. 


When  you  look  at  the  efforts  again,  the  distance  between  the  rhetoric 
of  the  progressive  movement  and  the  schools,  particularly  in  the  big  cities, 
if  you  look  at  what  happened  in  Boston  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  the  rhetoric 
up  here,  the  changing  of  course  titles  and  the  same  things  going  on  in  the 
schools,  you  begin  to  see  that  the  tradition,  the  present  system  is  so 
deeply  entrenched  that  it’s  got  to  be  moved  in  a radical  way.  And  this  seems 
to  me  a very  important  point ^to  start  from,  because  we  find  so  many  of  our 
efforts  now  involved  simply  with  messing  with  certification  requirements, 
when  the  whole  system,  the  whole  assumption  behind  certification  needs  to 
be  revised. 

Do  we  change  the  law  this  way?  Well,  put  that  away.  What  do  we 
want  in  the  schools?  Or  we  work  on  one  subject.  We  say  ve*H  get  something 
going  in  the  fine  arts  in  the  schools,  without  taking  a step  backwards  and 
saying,  what  is  it  we  want  children  to  know  about.  What  are  the  humanities 
in  the  sense  of  a school  of  one  kind  compared  to  another  kind?  What  is 
the  whole  cluster  of  subjects?  What  does  the  whole  curriculum  mean  and 
where,  then,  does  the  fine  arts  work  that  you  are  doing  fit  in?  And 
you’ve  got  to  break  apart  this  notion  that  there  are  nicely  boxed  separate 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  to  get  any  refoxm  of  any  real  significance. 

We  talk  about  education  and  it  disturbed  me  a little  bit  last 
night  — we  talk  about  education  as  that  which  goes  on  in  schools.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  informal  agencies  of  education  may  be  Just 
as  powerful,  indeed  probably  are  a good  deal  more  powerful  and  will  remain 
so  than  what  the  formal  institutions  of  education  can  provide.  We  onn 
say  that  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  education  aai  the  schools  simply 
must  work  in  their  own  way.  But  I haven't  seen  nearly  enough  talk  amorig 
educators  about  what  they  are  doing  about  television,  what  they  are  doing 
about  the  mass  media,  about  looking  at  the  problems,  about  accepting  certain 
area,  certain  cultural  pressures  in  a systematic  way. 

Instead  of  having  the  schools  simply  reacting,  what  about  trying  to 
put  these  together?  I don't  think  we  can  afford  any  longer  to  talk  about 
education  as  simply  that  which  goes  on  in  schools.  It's  much  harder  to 
talk  about  it  more  broadly.  But  the  efficiency  with  which  we  have  learned 
how  to  educate  people  out  of  school  behooves  us  to  look  at  the  whole  picture 
insofar  as  we  can. 

Furthermore,  we  must  continue  to  get  out  of  the  trap  of  the  polarities 
which  bog  u*3  — academic  versus  vocational  education.  I’ve  already  mentioned 
education  versus  subject  matter.  These  whipping-boys  seem  to  be  getting  in 
the  "ay  too  often  of  the  real  problems  r. 
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Finally,  the  problem  really  is,  why  is  a revolution  needed,  and 
why  must  the  establishment  be  revolutiomry?  The  fact  is  that  by  and 
large  education  is  as  conservative  an  institution  as  we  have,  save 
perhaps  the  church,  simply  because  education  reproduces  itself.  It’s 
veiy  *“*rd  to  get  anything  but  mandarins  in  an  educational  establishment, 
because  the  very  institution  which  trains,  then  hires  produces  its  own. 

And  people,  particularly  when  faced  with  massive  social  problems,  tend 
to  react  the  way  they  were  taught,  and  you  get  this  terrible  ingrown 
conservatism. 

The  key  fault,  it  seems  to  me,  of  today's  establishment  is  the 
lack  of  self -criticism,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  ways  of  des- 
cribing this  lack  of  self-criticism,  or  explaining  it: 

1.  that  they  are  afraid,  and 

2.  they  don't  know  what  to  criticize  because  they  are  so  much 
a part  of  it,  or  we  are  so  much  a part  of  it. 

And  I think- 1 would  cane  down  as  much  on  the  latter  as  on  the  former. 
There  has  got  to  be  some  way  of  getting  inside  the  establishment,  as  well 
as  outside  the  establishment,  some  rough  criticism. 

Well,  enough  said.  The  problem,  as  I see  it,  from  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  schoolmen  point  of  view  is  to  look  at  where  the  first  and 
probably  most  productive  point  of  leverage  is.  I think  it  is  with  the 
trainers  of  teachers  and  that  10  to  15  percent  which  mke  decisions  in 
the  schools,  and  I would  start  zeroing  in  on  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  them  in  some  of  the  that  I have  suggested  here. 
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RESPONSE 

by 

Robert  Schaefer 


Actually  1 had  hoped  that  what  socte  of  the  respondents 
would  say  would  sufficiently  start  the  adrenalin  flowing  and 
that  it  would  overcome  a sluggish  metabolism.  But  actually  I 
can*t  disagree  very  heartily  with  anything  that's  been  said. 
What  this  indicates  to  me  is  the  failure  of  cossnualcatloo  of 
a paper  in  certain  areas. 

I will  respond  to  a few  things,  however,  Just  to  try  to 
clarify  what  was  intended. 

Jud  (Shaplln)  remarked  initially  that  he  thought  the 
paper  was  confined  to  a consideration  of  the  existing  pool  of 
teachers.  To  a large  degree  this  is  true,  except  the  school, 
conceived  as  a center  of  inquiry,  certainly  was  not  intended 
to  let  out  of  the  picture  by  any  means  all  kinds  of  specialists 
and  persons  from  other  than  the  traditional  mill-produced 
teachers.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  actually  inquire  about 
the  nature  of  learning  in  central  cities. 

ty  definition  involves  a wide  range  of  people  and 
talents.  However,  I would  like  to  take  issue  with  Jud's  notion 
that  within  the  teaching  pool  as  currently  conceived  there 
isn't  a great  deal  of  unused  talent,  as  Ted  (Sleer)  Indeed 
remarked. 

look  at  New  York  City,  for  example;  8 OX  of  the  teachers 
come  from  the  four  city  colleges.  The  four  city  colleges  have 
relatively  high  selection  standards  for  admission.  Yet  the 
schools  ara  in  a great  mess. 

I would  agree  wholeheart  *dly  with  what  Ted  has  been 
saying  about  education  not  being  a discipline  but  an  enterprise, 
a vocation  or  what  have  you,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 


a professor  of  education  but  rather  a professor  of  education 
and  psychology  and  history  and  sociology  and  philosophy,  et 
cetera*  He  nay  be  joined  by  particularly  experienced  practi- 
tioners working  in  close  association,  but  obviously  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a discipline  of  education* 

In  terms  of  a revolution  required,  I would  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  tone  of  what  Ted  was  saving,  that  indeed  revolu- 
tion is  required*  But  if  you  look  at  the  actual  demands  of 
the  scoool,  the  revolution  could  very  well  start  right  there  in 
the  classroom*  It  may  require  the  leadership  and  the  imagination 
of  particularly  able  persons  to  got  it  started.  But  the  sheer 
hulk  of  having  tc  teach  five  or  six  classes  a day,  with  a set 
of  textbooks,  on  the  assumptions  that  this  is  a plausible 
enterprise  seems  to  me  utterly  ridiculous. 

If  you  drop  the  pretense  here  and  look  at  this  as  a 
ceatv?  of  asking  questions  about  it,  having  time  to  reflect 
about  either  the  structure  of  histoxy  or  the  psychologizing 
of  the  curriculum,  end  to  tackle  these  kind?  of  problems  in 
groups  and  individually  on  a such  reduced  teaching  day,  that 
would  indicate  some  of  the  possibility  of  a great  revolution* 

Agreed,  the  enterprise  needs  radical  revision. 


ADDITIONAL  QUERIES  AND  CONSENTS 


Sidney  Hook:  I want  to  begin  with  a 

iSnark  oq  Dean  5i.zsr  * & observation  toat  we  must  commence  with 
the  trainers  of  teachers  in  order  to  Introduce  the  necessary 
reforms.  I think  we  have  to  begin  further  back.  The  trainers 
of  teachers  already  presupposes  that  you  have  your  students  in 
teaching  colleges  or  teaching  institutes.  But  where  do  those 
students  come  from? 

We  will  predict  that  most  of  them  will  come  from  liberal 
arts  colleges.  But  now  if  you  examine  the  attitude  of  the 
people  in  liberal  arts  colleges  to  education  and  to  schools  of 
education,  you  will  find  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  it's  not  one 
of  great  trust.  Sometimes  it  is  expressed  in  a very  contemptuous 
attitude* 

The  result  is  that  the  schools  of  education  often  get 
rejects  from  the  liberal  arts  colleges  of  those  students  who 
are  not  able  enough  to  enter  graduate  schools  and  specialize 
in  subject  matter* 

Now,  this  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  using 
the  liberal  arts  college  as  a recruiting  ground  for  top-flight 
people  in  education.  Part  of  the  reason  that  the  people  in 
academic  institutions  are  critical  of  schools  of  education  is 
that  they  maintain  they  are  trying  to  teach  subject  matter 
which  is  primarily  the  concern  of  the  liberal  arts  college. 

And  unless  I misunderstood  the  drift  of  what  was  said  this 
morning*  it  seemed  to  be  some  confirmation  of  the  view  that 
the  teachers'  colleges  ought  really  to  teach  subject  matter  as 
well  as  mat nod 8 of  teaching,  and  that  you  can't  make  a distinc- 
tion between  the  two. 


It's  perfectly  clear  to  ma  that  a man  can  knew  his  sub- 
ject matter  and  still  not  know  hew  to  teach  it.  In  fact,  there 
is  s great  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  academic  colleges  to- 


day,  cow  that  teachers*  colleges  are  under  attack,  that  they 
can  take  over  the  teaching  job  and  that  anybody  who  knows 
anything  can  teach  it. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  or  should  be  aware,  the 
worst  teaching  in  the  country  takes  place  on  the  liberal 
arts  level.  There  is  absolutely  no  training  for  people  who 
teach  liberal  arts,  and  the  odd  situation  today  that  we  con- 

is  that  the  people  in  teachers*  colleges  are  being 
severely  criticised  by  those,  who,  themselves,  have  no  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teaching.  And  one  wonders,  then, 
how  this  revolution  is  going  to  begin. 

I think  I would  agree  that  if  you  want  to  recruit 
teachers  today,  because  of  the  competitive  market  you*ve  got 
to  appeal  to  a certain  idealism.  You*ve  got  to  appeal  to 
the  things  that  we  used  to  appeal  to  in  the  past,  when  we 
recruited  physicians^  before  they  were  sc  highly  paid.  To 
succeed  in  doing  that,  you've  got  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  academic  liberal  arts  colleges  and  find  outstanding  members 
of  the  faculty  who  regard  teaching  as  one  of  the  most  important 
vocations  of  our  time. 

In  this  connection  I really  was  puzzled  by  hearing  it 
said  this  morning  so  often  that  education  is  not  a subject 
matter;  it's  not  even  a discipline.  Well,  in  one  sense,  of 
course,  it  isn't  any  specific  subject  matter.  True,  education 
is  an  art  and  surely  we  know  something  about  it  and  surely  we 
can  teach  it  effectively,  even  if  we  regard  education  as  an 
art  — music  is  an  art,  too  — but  there  are  ways  and  means  of 
effective  teaching. 

When  I occasionally  visit  classes  of  people  in  my  depart- 
ment, and  I do  with  great  trepidation  because,  as  you  know,  in 
liberal  arts  colleges  there  is  a taboo  against  things  of  that 
sort,  though  sometimes  they  ask  me  to  come  and  watch  them,  I 
am  simply  aghast  at  what  takes  place  in  these  classes  — the 
inability  to  organize  material,  the  failure  to  even  know  when 
a successful  lesson  had  been  completed. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  be  very  flexible.  Th:*.i  reminds  ma 
of  the  definition  of  education  that  we  used  to  hear  about  years 
ego:  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  t be  log  end  a student  on  the 
other,  and  teaching  takes  place  by  free  association. 
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There  are  various  ways  of  teaching  subjects.  The 
secret  of  good  teaching  is  motivation  and  the  arous  of 

but  you  can't  do  it  merely  by  going  to  a class- 
room and  improvising. 

I am  a little  astonished  that  professional  educators 
should  suggest  that  all  you  do  is  recruit  a good  man  and  put 
him  in  a classroom.  Well,  of  course,  some  people  are  natural- 
bom  teachers,  just  as  some  people  are  natural-bora  singers. 

But  in  ray  own  experience  I've  discovered  that  teachers  who 
couldn't  even  keep  discipline  in  a class,  and  didn't  know  how 
to  prevent  the  students  from  running  away  with  a discussion, 
when  told  there  were  certain  methods  and  techniques,  learned 
how  to  use  these. 

What  struck  me.  however,  is  that  in  the  schools  of 
education  the  teaching  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  better  than 
the  teaching  in  academic  colleges.  It's  almost  like  what  I 
heard  in  speech  departments  throughout  the  country.  By  seme 
law  which  I don't  understand,  almost  all  the  teachers  in 
speech  department  don't  know  how  to  speak.  I mean  you  are  not 
impressed.  They  never  teach  by  exsmple.  and  speech.  I suppose, 
is  one  of  those  things  which  should  be  taught  more  by  example 
than  by  precept. 

Somehow  or  other  there  is  not  enough  interest  in  the 
actual  psychology  of  teaching  aud  a sense  of  failure  to 
realize  hew  important  communication  is. 

I have  heard  — I won't  identify  the  institutions  or 
the  men  from  these  institutions  — wonderfully  organized 
lectures  which  nobody  in  the  class  understood.  No  one  could 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  man  was  a master  of  his  subject. 

But  he  had  absolutely  no  notion  of  whether  he  was  getting  & 
response  frrxa  his  class. 

Now.  these  are  commonplaces.  But  somehow  or  other  I 
think  they  do  challenge  the  attitudes  that  have  been  expressed 
in  some  of  the  remarks  made  this  morning,  and  I wonder  what 
response  you  would  make. 

Theodora  Sizer:  I em  a little  flabbergasted 

by  what  you  inferred  about  what  Bob(Schaefer)called  translation 
and  which  I coll  selection*  Translation,  it  seems  to  saa,  is  the 


art  ana  craft  of  teaching.  I wouldn't  go  to  far  as  to  say 
t&era  is  a person  who  can  specialise  in  teaching  per  se. 

It  seems  to  me  the  moat  difficult,  sophisticated  and  demanding 

!m  t^  Pr08Pectiv«  teacher  is  to  gat  from  Point  A,  what 
his  discipline  i.  to  the  kid.  Point  B.  It's  the  major  job 
of  the  school  of  education  to  take  part  in  this  translation. 


t f difa,t  clear  what  we  by  translation. 

I think  this  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

, . . . I want  to  stress  the 

fact  that  there  is  a distinction  between  what  we  might  call 

c’f  the  subject  and  the  subject  matter  and  the 
ability  to  cooLumicate.  A man  can  know  a great  deal  and  not 

ui  ® t0Jteach  well.  A man  may  know  very  little  about  a 
subject  and  teach  brilliantly.  Some  of  the  most  successful 

o£“f?ace  ***  I know  of  In  high  ochool.  sod  colleges 
have  not  and.  theoeeticel  contributions  of  the  first  Importance 

!nstShif»*UbJeCt’  ?"*  th,y  h<w*  been  interested  In  the  student, 
and  that's  a very  important  thing. 

Of  course,  people  have  made  fun  of  progressive  education 
because  they  said:  we  teach  a child  and  not  only  a subject 
matter.  What  they  meant  by  that  was  that  oe  teach  a subject 
natter  by  studying  the  child  so  that  we  can  effectively 
communicate  as  much  as  he  can  assimilate. 


This  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  process  of  edu- 
cation  seems  to  me  to  mark  a good  deal  of  what  we  do,  especially 
on  the  liberal  arts  level.  y 


I remember  being  asked  by  some  teacher 
suggestions  somehow  or  other  he  wasn't  getting 
said,  "How  do  you  know  I am  not  getting  across? 
is  a puny  subjective  judgment • " 


•»  I made 
across  — he 
I mean  this 


* f 1 v 7*U*  1 tUlnk  1 know  whGQ  getting  across. 

When  you  have  had  a successful  lesson  you  have  left  your  students 

in  a state  where  they  will  pursue  the  subject  outside  of  the 

c ^ often  do  they  do  that?  What  evidence  have  you 

got  that  they  do  that?" 


He  says,  "Yes,  well,  maybe." 


"Well,  how  do  you  manage  to  do  it”  And  he  had  no 
notion  how  to  do  that* 

Now,  I think  schools  of  education  ought  not  to  concen- 
trate so  much  on  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  — you  pre- 
suppose that  a man  knows  his  subject  matter  ; but  that  you 
concentrate  on  the  methods  of  inspiring  teachers  and  making 
them  or  trying  to  develop  them  so  they  can  inspire  their 
students*  But  to  stress  the  research  in  subject  matters  in 
schools  of  education,  let  that  be  done  by  others* 

Robert  Schaefer:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 

lower  schools  and  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  the  same 
attitude*  The  attitude  basically  is  that  teaching  is  easy* 

In  the  colleges  you  assume  it's  easy  if  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about  and  you  know  a discipline*  In  the  schools 
you  assume  it's  easy  and  it's  quite  possible  to  teach  all  day 
without  reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  the  process  or  what  has 
happened  to  the  kids  you  are  working  with,  or  having  the  time 
to  worry  about  the  structure  of  knowledge  or  the  psychologizing 
of  it,  or  what  have  you.  You  teach  all  day,  the  whole  damn 
day. 


So  we  make  verbal  statements  in  teacher  education  in- 
stitutions about  the  desirability  of  thinking  seriously  and 
reflectively  about  teaching,  but  the  actual  setting  doesn't 
permit  you  to  do  this* 

Hook:  I wonder  whether  that  com- 

parison really  is  valid.  I think  you  are  doing  an  Injustice  So 
what  goes  on  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  may  be  that  a 
teacher  gets  tired  after  teaching  five  or  six  classes*  But 
when  he  is  teaching  fractions  or  when  he  is  teaching  percentages, 
he  knows  there  are  various  methods  that  he  could  use,  and  he 
tries  them  out*  Or,  when  he  is  teaching  languages,  he  knows 
there  is  a way  of  getting  participation  of  the  cl  ass  by  using 
various  types  and  kinds  of  materials*  He  knows  & great  deal 
if  he's  been  properly  taught* 

Even  in  terms  of  one's  experience,  you  caa  be  very  helpful 
in  developing  principles  of  pedagogy*  But  on  the  college  level 
that's  not  true  at  all*  If  you  ask  somebody  what's  the  best  way 
of  teaching  Kant,  he  says  — wall,  he  might  say:  you  ask  the 
students  what  he  thinks  and  you  tell  him  what  you  think  and  that* 
how  you  teach  Kent*  Well,  of  course,  there  is  no  set  way  of 
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teaching  Kant. 

How  do  you  know  you  have  taught  him  properly?  I 
should  say  on  the  college  level  anything  goes  and  nobody 
cares,  because  your  honor  depends  upon  your  research* 

Judson  Shaplln:  X cm  literally  shocked  by 

your  presentation  that  the  school  of  education  is  where  we 
should  have  inspiration  and  method.  I mean,  what  is  method? 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  education  is  that  psychologists 
try  to  develop  general  principles  without  application  to  the 
specific  situation  which  someone  could  learn,  and  therefore 
they  make  the  very  great  mistake  of  never  bringing  their  work 
to  any  fruition  for  the  practitioner 

And  similarly  someone  who  is  to  talk  about  method,  how 
can  he  talk  about  method  separately  from  the  knowledge,  to  be 

transmitted?  And  this  is  a very  critical  intellectual  exercise 
that  has  to  go  on. 

You  highlighted  the  very  greatest  weaknesses  now  of 
the  schools  of  education,  department  of  education;  that  is, 
that  they  are  composed  of  people  who  literally  can't  do  any- 
thing. They  can  talk  about  teaching,  but  not  about  teaching 
anything. 

I think  there  is  a force  in  all  our  arguments  this  morning, 
that  it  takes  good  people  to  do  this  and  we  are  looking  for  them, 
and  it  takes  a variety  of  people  from  many  disciplines  to  do  it, 
and  you  can't  make  a school  of  education  without  an  interest 
and  concentration  upon  what  is  to  be  taught. 

On  the  college  side,  I share  your  feelings.  I think  there 
is  a natural  reluctance.  We  in  professional  education  don't 
overnight  turn  into  the  critics  of  the  people  upon  whom  we 
depend  for  our  existence.  I am  waiting  as  an  Educator  or  an 
Educationist  for  tae  professors  of  liberal  arts  to  criticize 
themselves.  I have  enough  work  to  do,  without  taking  on  the 
colleges. 

Now,  there  is  a wide  ferment  in  the  St.  Louis  area  that 
wants  to  make  me  the  reformer  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  so  on.  I think  maybe  a complex  of  things  is 
happening  that  will  bring  about  some  kind  of  reform,  but  it's 
going  to  be  under  very  great  difficulty. 


In  other  words,  the  universities  end  colleges  are  now 
facing  the  problems  that  the  schools  have  faced  since  World 
War  II*  There  is  an  enormous  growth  and  there  is  a shortage 
of  personnel,  and  they  are  going  to  be  complicated  by  larger 
classes  and  less  qualified  people,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
and  is  an  enormous  dissatisfaction  building  up  with  what  happens 
to  kids  who  go  through  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  this 
is  going  to  increase*  And  out  of  this  spirit  and  groundsvell 
of  dissatisfaction  we  may  get  some  kind  of  reform* 

If  I undertake  to  criticize  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  the  state  of  reform  that  you  suggest,  as  a social  reformer 
that  you  suggest,  I would  stop  being  able  to  work  where  I live* 

ft£r.*.8  Hay  I just  pick  up  two 

connected  points* 

I suppose  you  are  talking  in  this  country  — we  would 
not  talk  in  England  — about  the  nature  of  the  conservation 
of  the  teaching  profession*  I think  it's  possible,  I wouldn't 
know,  that  the  English  teacher  is  by  a whole  series  of  pro- 
cesses of  recruitment  and  history  more  petty,  bourgeois  and 
conservative  than  your  own,  but  I don't  think  the  comparison 
matters  here*  He  has  emerged  out  of  a social  grouping  whose 
grasp  upon  prestige  in  his  segment  of  the  oomounity  is  very 
slight  and  he  is  constantly,  I think,  nervous  of  his  social 
position  and  anxious  to  establish  himself* 

Now,  I take  this  simply  to  be  a fact  with  us,  and  you 
can't  gainsay  it*  And  the  question  of  trying  to  recruit  a 
whole  teaching  profession  overnight  from  just  some  totally 
different  section  of  the  community  is  an  attractive  topic  for 
discussion  but  hardly  one  for  practical  leglslational  policies. 
We  just  have  to  deal  with  the  extremely  conservative  teaching 
profession  that  we  have* 

Any  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Onion  of  Teachers  is  depressing  in  the  extreme,  I suspect 
the  same  goes  for  your  similar  kinds  of  conventions* 

What  X think  we  ought  to  be  casting  around  for  are 
ways  of  discovering  the  levers  which,  when  gulled,  will 
raise,  to  everybody's  surprise,  the  largest  load*  And  I 
think  this  is  a kind  of  analytical  procedure  that  we  in 
England  simply  don't  engage  in  at  all.  I suspect  it's  o m 
that  the  Euseians  engage  in  .to  some  extent  when,  in  all 


their  educational  planning,  they  quite  specifically  calculate 
that  for  every  good  teacher  there  are  two  bad  or  two  in- 
different, and  literally  in  their  assessment  of  which  tasks 
can  be  done  and  what  resources  you  need  to  do  them,  they 
this  kind  of  simple  rule-of-thumb  calculation. 

In  England  this  would  be  thought  singularly  ill-mannered 
of  us,  and  we  don*t  even  get  that  far.  But  if  I can  illus- 
trate what  I am  saying  — and  I am.'  only  stating  a problem  out 
loud  — we  have  gone,  in  the  last  two  years  or  three  in  England, 
through  a really  rather  ghastly  procedure  which  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  an  enormous  new  craning  apparatus  for  the 
less  academic  child.  As  you  know,  we  have  our  GCEO  level  and 
our  GCEA  level  for  the  more  academic,  aged  16  and  then  aged  18. 
The  less  academic  child,  whan  we  have  carefully  located  in 
another  kind  of  institution  altogether,  called  the  Modem  School, 
was,  according  to  the  rubric  which  got  him  there,  going  to  be 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  examination  and  thus 
the  teaching  to  which  he  was  going  to  be  subjected  would  equally 
be  free  from  external  compulsions  and  could  suit  itself  to  his 
needs  and  move  off  with  him  into  uncharted  territories. 

And  the  1944  Butler  Act  was  on  the  whole  full  of  this 
kind  of  idealism  on  behalf  of  the  less  academic  child. 

What  in  fact  has  been  the  history  here?  We  brought  into 
the  Modem  Schbol,  as  I call  it,  after  the  war,  an  unusual  kind 
of  teacher,  in  that  he  was  a person  who  had  gone  through  the 
war,  in  the  services,  was  unqualified,  and  we  put  him  through 
the  emergency  training  colleges  and  trained  him  in  one  year. 

Now,  as  we  all  knew,  this  was  impossible,  so  we  said. 

In  fact,  however,  by  this  means  we  produced  some  of  the  best 
teachers  we've  had.  I don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  this 
at  all.  I enormously  regret  the  closing  down  of  the  emergency 
training  colleges  rather  than  their  transformation  into  something 
comparable. 

Now,  these  people  came  in  and  they  fitted  fcb-  rubric 
of  the  act.  They  were  people  of  no  great  commitment  to 
teaching.  They  never  thought  of  themselves  as  teachers  until 
the  kind  of  ac&ident  of  demobilisation  made  them  so.  They  were 
lively.  They  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  work  in  this  somewhat 
experimental  social  atmosphere  of  the  Modem  School  and  they  did 
well. 
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Ten  years  later  the  orthodoxies  had  settled  in, 
arteries  had  hardened,  interest  had  become  vested  and  we 
found  that  the  Modem  School  was  being  staffed  by  pale 
reflections  of  grammar  school  teachers,  and  the  Modem 
School  was  gradually  trying  to  earn  its  respectability,  not 
by  its  unorthodoxies  but  by  its  increasing  orthodoxies* 
Precisely  at  this  moment,  of  course,  the  Modem  School 
realized  that  it  was  without  this  marvellous  machine  for 
respectability,  the  leaving  examination,  since  by  definition 
virtually  all  the  children  in  it  were  not  capable  cf  a 
good  performance  in  the  GCO  level  at  the  age  of  16. 

There  were,  therefore,  clearly  two  solutions*  One 
was  to  push  as  many  children  in  the  Modem  School  as  you 
possibly  could  into  the  GCO  level,  whether  it  was  any  good 
for  them  or  not,  and  scrape  up  what  looked  like  a performance  — 
looked  like  a performance  to  parents,  that  is,  who  were  most 
worried  by  the  fact  that  their  children  appeared  not  to  be 
getting  the  appropriate  social  cache.  Secondly,  of  course, 
was  to  concoct  a new  exam  that  would  be  apparently  different 
but  in  fact  would  be  a pale,  watered-down  version  of  the  GCE 
and  this  would  produce  a watered-down  form  of  respectability* 
Thus^  an  enormous  procedure  was  gone  through  three  years  age 
by  tne  thing  called  the  Below  Committee,  Below  himself  being 
a former  chief  educational  officer  of  Surrey,  and  laterally  the 
lay  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury* 

The  Below  Committee,  which  had  upon  it  nothing  that 
even  remotely  looked  like  a sociologist  and  took  good  care  not 
to  consult  one  in  the  whole  course  of  its  investigations,  pro- 
duced its  formula  for  this  Below  GCE  exam,  everybody  fearing 
that  before  long  they  would  have  to  have  a below  Below  GCE 
examination. 

This  was  quite  literally  a kind  of  GC  apparatus  which 
had  written  into  it,  of  course,  very  large  phrases  about 
teacher  control,  which  was  quite  the  last thing  anyone  would 
now  wish  who  wanted  a serious  examination* 


Ac  a result  of  a large  amount  of  quite  literally 
political  fighting,  it  was  at  least  transformed,  between  its 
first  appearance  and  its  final  promulgation,  into  an  instrument 
which  permitted  — and  I am  getting,  I think,  to  the  second  of 
my  related  points  — into  an  instrument  of  examination  which 
permitted  now  three  alternative  ways  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tion, and  this  is  where  I coma  to  this  question  of  the  levers. 
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Because  It's  all  very  vail  to  blow  off  a very  great  deal  of 

ex5®rnal  examinations,  though  not  Lough  of  usLn 
England  do  so  because  the  external  examinations  has  got  the 
absolute  throttle-hold  of  the  system. 

one  has  to  find  is  almost  literally  a device  which 
w - . or  the  external  examination  something  else  which 
^ a ir  ‘?  d“£*rent  kinds  of  ******  “d  educational  pres-0** 
UtiLs  for  thf^  *f  h8Ve  now  **  «“‘e»  into  the^eL- 

da^dufatio^  Lr**  tte  CSE>  Certi£i«‘ e of  Seion- 

thTwavs  ehnSi  alternatives  opened  to  the  school  as  to 

toe  ways  children  may  be  examined* 

ftff  fn  formal  external  exam,  which  you  merely  write 

copies  of  an^xaminflti  Manch?8ter  or  soineone,  and  indent  for  500 
«omi  examination,  and  you  set  your- children  to  it  and 

En£liflhV?£er8  °ff  they  nark  them*  This  is  the  standard 
English  pattern,  as  you  know* 

who  are^e^i^^1?  *1*  together  * of  spools 

no  are  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  and  they  can  work  out  thMr 

own  common  examination  papers  and  submit  them  to  the  Board, 

fo  th^srJi11  *5®“.??  aPPXwed,  an  external  examiner  appointed 
to  the  group,  and  will  examine  itself* 

examln«M™^irdly,Ka  85h0<>1  CaQ  ln  fact  pal  forward  its  own 
thTaSSlnLfnro?  °°  i?e  own  eyllabuses,  and  again,  with 

ed  as  Le“  “ eXternal  eX8miner'  the8e  ttlU  ‘hen  be  approv- 

major  vict^y*  f paper  wotk  thl®  was  an  absolute 

?* Ic. established  the  equal  validity,  notionallv 

8 y fpea’iUi«'  o£  ‘hree  quite  radically 

ie‘a;rd^br“rL-  ,ramlI,aJ  0?  “fhniquee.  I don't  think  there 

or  a T SChooU  ahich  take  “P  ‘he  third  option.- 

°*\ take  “P»  indeed,  the  second,  which  involves  bringing  schools 

rhff  ,*  ?*  ®n8Heh  teachers  together,  to  discuss  how 

rather  different  syllabuses,  (math  teacher* 
^ ^ transform  the  way  In  which  the  teacher  in 

rwT*  rJeWed  kis  role  of  teaching  and  the  kinds  of  criticism 

l^d  hi  ^u°nJaCt6d  h?“8lf  t0  from  hi8  eolleagues.  In  Eng- 
J“d  ^ vixuuaily  never  hae  any  criticism  at  all,  owing  to  a 

o™  caftU  irhisP^°CiPle  th2  tte  teaCher  18  the  lor^o£  hi» 
anything  at  al^  leta!r°0°aand  f°  0ne  eo“®8  lnt0  u and  says 
as  it  war*  in  - doSS  118  ®^£cw  ‘he  Erofeesor  Wooks, 

petenee?  °r  hl“  "flectiv*  thoughts  on  his  incoa- 


o 

me 
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Now,  of  course,  the  answer  is  going  to  be,  you  might  say, 
that  no  schools  and  no  teachers  are  going  to  pick  jxp  alternatives 
2 and  3,  I mean,  this  is  partly  the  snag  of  what  has  been  achieved. 
This  is  not  quite  so.  In  certain  local  authorities  in  England, 
the  chief  education  office! s faced  with  this  problem  of  imple- 
menting this  new  exam,  have  in  two  or  three  cases  at  least  said 
that  the  whole  thing  has  come  on  them  too  suddenly  to  get  involved 
in  working  out  alternative  1,  the  external  exam,  and  therefore  for 
a year  or  two  schools  have  just  got  to  fend  for  themselves  under 
alternatives  2 and  3,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
what  in  fact  they  do. 

Where  we  have  examples  ot  this  kind  of  group  examining 
or  internal  examining,  it  has  almost  transformed  the  dynamic  of 
education  in  that  area. 

In  one  such  area,  which  was  functioning  before  all  this 
began,  I attended  to  give  a talk  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
examiners  involved  in  running  their  own  little  group  exam.  This 
might  have  been  10%  of  the  enrolled  teachers  in  those  schools,  I 
suppose,  or  in  some  way  4nvolved  in  the  exams.  They  said:  we* 11 
have  a whole  holiday  on  the  day  of  this  meeting,  merely  to  empty 
the  school  in  order  to  hold  the  meeting.  All  the  teachers,  907. 
of  them,  they  say,  may  attend  this  meeting  if  they  like  as  a 
kind  of  gesture  and  sit  in  on  the  exam  panels.  In  fact,  977.  of 
the  teachers  in  those  schools  attended  that  day  because,  after 
five  years  of  Ifa  is  operation,  all  the  teachers  know  that  their 
work  was  enormously  influenced  by  the  kinds  of  exams  that  they, 
by  proxy  through  their  immediatecolleagues,  were  creating  for 
themselves. 

N 

ow,  T call  this  a lever but  I can  suggest  just  one  further 
lever  which,  though  an  administrative  device,  if  one  likes,  has 
within  it  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  I take  it  thislisiin-a 
sense  what  we  want,  In  any  event,  talking  about  revolutions, 
what  we*ve  got  to  do  is  to  find  the  pieces  of  gelignite  which  in 
face  create  revolutions. 

There  is  no-  doubt  in  my  mind  that  English  education  as 
a whole  would  be  absolutely  radically  revolutionised  by  one  ex- 
tremely minute  procedure  if  we  could  insist  upon  it— let  me 
add  that®  an  important  parenthesis— ana  this  would  be  that  in 
every  examination,  external  and  internal,  books  could  be  taken 
into  the  exam.  This,  in  my  view,  would  absolutely  revolutionise 
both  fcbe  exams  thamsehree,  the  teaching  that  went  on  in  relation 


to  the  exams,  the  ways  in  which  the  exams  were  marked,  and  the 
assumptions  you  would  draw  from  the  examinations* 

I*ve  been  concentrating  on  exams,  because  with  us  this 
is  quite  clearly  the  point  of  the  system  that  id  most  solidified 
and  conservative  and  has  to  be  attacked  first,  and  where  attack 
can  have  the  largest  effect*  I suggest  two  almost  technical 
cevices  which  could  almost  transform  English  education.  I We 
left  open  the  question  as  to  whether  you  could  in  England  or  any- 
where else  actually  legislate  that  (a)  exams  shall  be  internal 

or  group  exams  and  (b)  books  shall  be  taken  into  examination, 
whatever  kind  of  exam  it  is* 

This  you  may  say  begs  the  question*  But  it  doesn't  quite, 
beg  the  question  of  looking  for  what  I call,  in  one  way,  the 
weakest  point  of  the  system  and  the  one  where  the  smallest 
charge,  the  smallest  pushing  of  a lever  will  produce  the  largest 
explosion.  And  I think  we've  literally  got  to  approach  our  dis- 
cussslons  of  this  sort  of  program  in  education  with  this  kind  of 
very  calculated  oocia2  engineering  in  mind* 


&*  Freeman  Butta.^  i m very  much  impressed  by  this 

notion  of  where  do  we  pick  up,  where  do  we  find  the  leverage, 
and  Ted  says  it's  ia  the  teacher*  of  taechers  and  in  the  training 
of  superintendents.  I think  this  is  probably  basically  correct* 

We  have  been  going  through  a decade  or  more,  we  educa- 
tionists, of  very  severe  criticism  from  our  academic  friends 
and  opr  publicists,  which  has  made  up  squirm  and  feel  dirty  and 
incompetent  as  well  as  subversive,  but  I think  the  comer  has 
changed,  I think  we  have  turned  the  comer* 

Jud  mentioned  the  influx  of  thousands  of  new  students 
to  the  colleges  and  they  are  soon  going  into  the  graduate 
school*,  and  what  are  they  going  to  do?  Inevitably  some  of  them 
are  goiag  to  have  to  get  Isto  education  just  because  is 

no  place  else  to  go,  if  for  no  other  reason* 

Education  is  still,  lowest  on  the  academic  totem  pole,  or 

I61?  jTf9  1 £hink  we  couat  on  the  liberal  arts  colleges 

to  initiate  the  flow  of  tha  best  people  into  the  field  of  pro- 

feesioRaleaucatioo  unaided,  end  probably  we  can't  count  on  the 
graduate  schools,  but  in  a sense  I think  maybe  we  can  count  on  the 
graduate  schools  more  than  we  can  on  tha  liberal  arto  colleges* 
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which  have  not ^hl  i\i°  th®  ma-)or  «raduate  universities 

sr«r. rrs  60“  sea“ to  - «•  ^ 


grad- 

them 


dead  fittht--^  ^irClUCUUW8  X“AU*  lnto  colle8e»  «d  Jud  is 

Ttey  arfLi^r”  S!8  “e  8<>ln8  t0  1,8  the  “*  footballs. 

attent  ion  f ^ 2 ?nee  which  "f11  get  note  sad  more 

accentlon  from  those  who  have  been  having  a field-dav  wit-h  the 

elementary  schools  and  the  secondatTectools. 

of  educatlmT*  I*  a?°U°d"ths  decreased  study  of  the  importance 
c^  ;M  ^u  . eVelopln8  eountries  is  one  of  the  most  sigoifl! 
cant  things  that’s  happened  in  the  last  decade,  too. 

to  educatimCftS*9nn1U'e  °urB’  where  we  have  teen  accustomed 
CO  education  for  200  years  or  nearly  150  years  on  a fairlv 

f88  “?«®  ecale,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  waking  up  very^uick- 

good  teacheri^An^fhf  educa?lon  “d  the  need  for  qualified  and 
desperation*th.  'k8**8*8  for  education,  and  in  that 

as  ^U  as  to  Brit^n  ^”11^  "**  to  look  *“  th*  «Wt-4  States 
u«  Ittl  ?!  t0  ®rl*aln  “d  other  parts  of  the  world  for  help. 

of  pHch  tores  vow“d  tto?  TlD  Bith  fhe  hundreds  and  thousands 
,.  . . .For£8  volu°teer8 , who  have  wanted  to  do  smething.  wanted 

2 ^ \*olly’ the  °»ly  tE?SS  “ 

the?™??^  teachers  in  order  to  Join  the  Peach  Corps.  And 
heritoH  !? “fL*0/0  80oe*hi08  was  even  greater  then  the  in- 

2totcolUEesathAndf^  whlch  tbey've  got  in  their  liberal 

findinotw  i ' *??  what  18  happening  is  that  hundreds  of  them  are 
5!a5“nf  18  a PEetty  good  outlet  for  the  kind  oT 
~1088  « iC?  led  then  lnto  tha  Peach  Corps  in  the  beginning, 
to  ^ ?,are  fl08di»g  hack  after  Peace  Corps  service,  mam  o“th^, 
or  rf  !radd*?U  wosk  804  to  tty  out  this  business  of  teachii>g 

lfwL  U!t7°tk  the  flald«  which  will  lead  then  on  into 

praJudiceB°ab2tCfd2na}  “°r^  to  may  83888  th8y  h*8*  had  tbelr 
twi^ioo  . eQ“ac,ion  end  teacher-training  confirmed  by  the 

?h?y  ^ had,  but  in  other  eaMS  they  hmo 

udiotJi2:.t^rta!iraiy  watn,t  *° « - ^ b8- 


in  ecoJ^lo*^°?let®  h8V8  discovered  how  important  education  is 
.^-!!!agPtC. devel0P°»nt.  Now  the  political  aciantl.t.  are  diaoo- 

and  rte  2ctoS«!  8^C8tlon  u foUtitol  socialisation, 
ana  the  eociologi.te,  and  so  on-I  don't  need  to  go  down  the  list. 


MIT  Center  for  International  Studies,  the  Harvard  Center 
the  Princeton  Center,  the  Yale  Center  and  all 

of^ocietv  tQ0000^  th?t  WantS  t0  move  from  a traditional  form 
catStat!  °°<tetn£0“  haS  80t  to  f°™«d  <»  the  edu- 


- ,,  X* besin8  t0  °Pen  our  «ye®  a little  bit  at  to  the  role 
of  education.  Clark  Kerr  said  last  spring  that  in  a conference 

JufsrSu  llT  aiIT°Ver,the  world  in  B“K>Pe--I  am  not  sure 
i-hf „ , ? ! and  1 can  * quote  exactly— >but  he  was  reporting 

150  vJ«6raJ  JU?g5ent  that  “ they  looked  at  America  In  tto  lart 

ifolHud  t0  f*pl8ln  ■*  monocle  development  wa“so 

ctnt  ™d.  s°  taPottant  here,  they  decided  it  was  not  our  manifi- 

?t  waa  ^ ”f°tttC8a*  1C  *“  “°t  our  great  genius  for  tSology, 

of  free  mkij'  **?*  “““P1*4*  system  so  much  as  it  wao  the  spread 
Of  free  public  universal  education.  F 

I look  forward  with  a lot  more  optimism  that  I did  a 

a*0^  WWcb  tha  Pte«tige  ol  educati«  can 

be  raised  so  that  the  very  heat  people  will  be  coming  into  the 

faculties^  iSf1!"  “ they  TOrk  ln  «“>  through  th^graduate 
faculties,  and  we  have  got  three  good  examples  before  us  today. 


~tfggfenbrf^^?  u If  it  be  correct  that  it  is  when 

this  is  one  of  thf*  you  learn  a subject,  or  at  least  that 
this  vLldhfV^  vehicles  for  teaching,  it  would  follow  that 

pwsuSv  ^ * T °°ly  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but 

should  Je*^hing>  *****  i«*  the  experience  ot  teaching 

el^nc^y  K^8.00t  * lncoU««44  *>«  in  secondary  or  perhaps 


ldea  8006  interesting  implications,  particularly 
tlSJS  88eo  ^ used,  ic  isa  feature  of  the  Soviet  ed“ 

1 and  8 very  ingenious  one,  and  its  primary  aim 

®ftter  teachin8»  but  essentially  the  teaching  of 
aMwiw»des  and  orientations  with  respect  to  your  fellows.  ^ 

orim*r < 1^4  aafnHPtion  i*  that  most  persons  need  subject  matter 

Ky  *^1  T0  fTTT  th6y  *""•  t0  8ble  t0  aosBunicate 
and  tha*  in  °o»t  jobs,  professional,  technical  and 

h J^r**86*  ?°8t  of  your  i®  *pant  ln  showing  somebody  else 

a°fund«mMital ' datI*  ^™for.Tt«c^Ltd  L 

a funaamental^  .part  of  learning  any  subject  matter. 


probleJhXtha»ereBSS  in  te”8  °f  the 

supposedly  small.  actuS*";  *•  JW 

practicable  solution.  It  has  a for l f ' This  18  8 
attitudes  which  are  eimm).  . , .her  Impact  in  terms  of  the 

and  enthusiasm  about  ^■r°^  T^°“‘  te8chln8  mi  the  interest 

experience  when  vo7tae  ?!l  Teaching  becomes  an  exciting 
get  rewards  frm  u r ^ every  day,  when  you  begin  to 

understand  " it  lende10”  °5her  kids  who  say,  "Thanks.  Now  I 
become^teachersi  Pe°PU  t0  Value  t88cUnS  808  «unC  to 


we  train  teachers.  ^It^eems  question  of  how  do 

teacher,  is  a uniOersifo  n^  w t0  “ that  «*  training  of 
undertaking  v n S wi!  ^ ”8'  “0t  8 8cho01  o£  acucaticn 
one  ofIK  “ y*  “ th8t  oae  of  the  Possibilities, 

with  i«  t-n  tro*.  *-uB*  levers  one  might  attempt  to  experiment 

subject  2t£  iL^ts  d?Partaent8  « Pers^rfotL 

teaching  of  the  are  Crested  to  introduce  the 

thasubject  “ 8 device  **  ‘he  learning  of 

it  assists  in  the  padceefto  Xch*^®  °£  *!!f1,8r8  but  beC8U8« 
sue  process  to  which  they  are*  primarily  committed. 

simult  JewL^rt^LSi1,8^'”?6  1 tUnk  thl8  kln<1  of  Oo*ice 

«»g^aSSK  S23~iS2  s* - 

all  levels  21  th!  of  teaching  activity  at 

kind  of  devife  which  fo  M U “ay  “Present  the 

With, consequences vlB ,fosslble  “ introduce 
could  help^change  'the  ££  ^ 


Martin  Mayers 

point 8 I wanted  to  make. 


There  are  two  very  closely  related 


tioaarieTwWch^s1*!^^!  SSi1"*  f eeiablishment  of  revolu- 
the  difficulty  that  everv  ««■*?(  w °f  bha  “rror  and  which  has 
Just  c^a..rted  thTi  !Ir^  a f *.U  toent  °*  revolutionaries  has 
is  JSttSX*  SJ”  “?  *£*“  “ anybody  else 

thisg  and  I think  th^  the  TOrd  "revoluti^  tL^h^  uafottuaate 
attractive  one  in  certain  .^iT.  revolution,  though  a very/ 

bad  word,  what  w S 'ourdraatton  and  life,  is  a 

1$  being  talked  .hm.  less.  This  is,  of  course,  what 

oeing  talked  about  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  She  modern  school 
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in00  Whl!?  people  wb0  talk  "parity  of  esteem"  put  it 

« ...  *>* 

of  how  much  you  are  willing  to  gamble.  Our  certificatio^rp811^11- 

°f  schools*  our  8«Perintendency  ** 
■^scems,  our  external  examinations,  all  of  these  are  affnrt*  #L 

evoid  the  gamble  which  is  in^erent  in  hmnan  ^tence?  8 t0 

. , Wha^  we  al1  talking  about  is  an  effort  to  see  if  we 

Xsl  eSS??LSif  “h*'*18’  V®  Cac,t  Bcaebm  ®«e  of  people 
q unifications  have  not  been  officially  certified  bv  «« 

established  and  warranted  to  certJfy  peo^e^  we 

evervhoril^M  ^cms  Bbi®b  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  where 
everybody  thinks  programs  ought  to  go,  everybody  beine  the 

S3?J2  officially  licked  K to^ietou  on 

‘ s°f of  «»«*«.  If  we  try  to  look  at  it  in  this  WfcT 

expectat ion^thf  t r^sks * of  broadening  the  effort  with  the  full 
S £ tevff. * M 80  hOTe  ° lot  of  failures-we  are 
tance  ahe^Tof  thfg^ef  ’ anyB^"we  be  a good  dis- 

Sizer  aJd^tof6  SLi^V®8  8e?“!d  °“  the  arsument  between  Dean 
ftr  ..  Prof.  Hook.  I once  had  occasion  to  play  with  this 

%*?«  ?*yin*  to  figure  out  what  something  yo2  know  very 

well  looks  like  to  somebody  who  never  ran  Into  it  bSore  Ifois 

is  a profound  intellectual  effort.  It  is  by  no  metos TimnSed 

per  cent  a question  of  what  is  in  the  child.  It  is  to  a verv 

l“fli“eetoat  22?}°“  h£  "Sf*  14  to  what  you  “e  teaching!7  And 
thflf  .hatuthfi8  is  W^lat  Sizer  was  saying,  and  I think 
tame  ? 8te^  ^kward  ^rom  that  is  a step  very  far  back  in 
nns  of  our  understanding  of  what  we  are  doing. 

^r~^an?1  ‘ I1  U take  a total  of  three  or 

would  : cc?mettt  011  ®°®e  of  the  points  which  I think 

would  have  made  me  happier  had  they  received  some  expansion. 

the  reward  flyfiteo»  I think  we  need  to 
his  exoectAtiJ!^  c?J5^ltutes  a reward  for  anybody  depends  on 
Se  ^Tdlv^i  and,the  — ****** s of  men  and  wooer  teachers 

the  XSfayJ  to^otocT  bUt  8l"08t 

In  this  regard,  The  NBA  and  the  AST,  although  they  fight 


» 
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about  everything,  agree  that  everybody  needs  more  monev  and  tw 

Z ”Ta  te8CherS  8h0Uld  ^treated  with  c^pUtfeauaUt^ 
and  that  they  are  to  bo  differentiated  in  no  way  at  all  »nd 

at  all^r tt^classreom*  PbySlCal  dlfferencea  different‘ate  them 

the  A-jssti  606  tMs  18 

Also  in  terms  of  a merit  system  to  which  Dean  Schaefer 

jfSTiTT polntedly  “d  very  vel1- ■»  ^ aTLSSSfSLt 

and^L  ap?°1  SMte”  fVerybody  0PP<>8es  it.  Here,  again,  the  mL 

tbelt  stren«tb  r°  ‘oil  os  ttat  the  merit  ays- 

SS  are  thf'enaa^r®1’  the  brlghtest  ‘eachere  in  our  school  spa- 
ems  are  the  ones  who  are  most  articulate  in  their  attacks  on  * 

any  system  of  merit.  And  the  only  people  appa^ntly^ho  are 

**®  o 8ive  any  consideration  to  merit  systems  at  all  as  a 

fairlvfu^di.MWar?  ?yfe”  ara  the  administration  and  a number  of 
fairly^di.tinguiehed  teachers.  This  as  anamalous,  if.  para- 

Prof  o£  aubJect  “atter  mastery,  to  which 

«eL  ^«  8rr6d\1  think  so“  vaiy  subtle  but  really  simi- 

beiM  t»ghtrffintett°i':?ln  reU“°n  to  tha  which  is 

is  teaching  B.  ' f teacher  in  the  secondary  school  who 

• . secondary  school  English  who u Id  have  a ctraso  of 

Shakeepeare^f  mif  ena?lea  ““  t0  understand  the  grandeur  of 
out  5 M1it0?‘  *»  other  words,  he  must  to  able  to  reach 

tb?  e“da  o«t»a  discipline  to  know  what  it  is  he  is 

D^Dl^tf^li'  ^ 8lmllarly  10  social  studies,  we  have  to  have 

roc^al  SSTgfS  Zit.  8tUdiS’  Wh°  are  really  -a“  »£  w-at 

Who  teach  “ "a  "ere  to  insist  that  those  people 

n!“?  ‘“her  science  or  mathematics  in  our  secondary  schools 

tics^we’d  forefroat  of  either  science  or  mathema- 

Pro?’  ult.  T1***  nobody  «*  an-  And  here,  again,  I think 

freLaoS  |Pf"i  ba  afcura“  «“>t  here,  paradoxically,  we  ve?y 

ly  fdSd4thab  iha  people  who  ane  uncommunicative  in  ttus 

classroom,  and  in  their  intense  interest  in  quantified  data 

f ber. than  ^scriPtive  material,  kill  off  interest  in  ordinary 
elementary  and  secondary  classrooms.  ^ 

J^at  we  suggesting  here  is  that  very  different  tras 
of  training  may  be  required  for  teachers  of  different  eubjS. 
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and  LB  th2  re<luiTemeDt8  foz  teacher  a.  1*8  trite 

an  it  s commonplace,  but  what  you  need  is  somebody  who  loves 

tS  a*  SPparent  t0  who  is  in’  the  school 

i ’ f.Cm  day  to  day-  Teaching  has  been  likened  to  art.  You 

for  fnL^V^u6^  f?r  f,sic»  * 8uPPose  you  have  to  have  an  eye 
till  In?’****  Jhe  equivalent  of  this  in  teaching  is  a love  and 
patience  for  children,  which  not  all  teachers  have.  The  tee- 
ners who  come  to  us,  whether  they  come  from  the  fcollegee  of 

onlv^o^l^  ^ aIte  8choois»  are  very  frequently  not 

nS^  V 8 ahlldren  but  are>  *n  a surprisingly  large 
. k-Mj  cases,  inimical  to  children.  They  are  dangerous' 

^ildrf>  “f  we  be  well  off  if  we  could  these  * 

people,  since  they  operate  on  tenure,  if  we  could  give  them  their 

EvewhfUl  f°r  fc?5  5es?  of  their  lives  ***  tell  them  to  stay  home, 
school « ^ vould  be  fatter  off.  These  people  are  already  in  our 
schools,  and  in  considerable  number. 

is— t w^?f.rUle“ff“t?UInb  °f  one  sood  teacher  for  incompetents 

tL  lZ°S  t B&1  £hsJ  8 a 8Qneous  aPPtaisal  or  not,  but  it's  not 
too  far  from  what  the  facts  are. 

. . flare  toJ*  we  are  dealing  with  scholars,  and  the  scholars 
*“??  to  be  reminded  that  most  of  the  education  of  teachers  and 

Z2L^trat0VB  takes  place  011  the  3°b*  1 bare  never,  without 

exception,  seen  a brand-new  school  teacher  coming  into  a school 
system,  regardless  of  the  greatness  of  the  institution  he  has 

Ya?  really  Prepared  to  do  a job.  We  all  learn 
our  Job  on  the  Job  and  staff  development  is  really  one  of  the 

great  responsibilities  of  the  school  administrator*  We  learn 
so  much* 

W®  don  t know  what  it  is  you  are  to  teach  them  in  your 
own  schools,  because  we  don't  know  what  problems  they  face.  I 

there  18  80  that  should  be  taught, 

nerh«o«tU^a  !^Ch  !hou*d  **  conveyed.  One  of  these  attitudes  is 
.“f*  a4“ar-er  cf  se*ectiou  rather  than  teaching.  Maybe  the 

rea«Lft0j!<  is  to  8®lect  for  teaching  those  people  who,  for 
reasons  going  back  far  into  their  youth,  are  inclined  to  be 

ratk®r  tbaa  fearrul.  Secondly,  somehow  or  other 
Z kf  example,  in  the  colleges  we  must  teach  people 

V*  **va  theD  8006  commitment  to  the  innovative 
^rei^at’  n*  becauae  the  va8t  ferity  of  teachers  who 
8choOAC  committed  not  to  the  innovative  prin- 
ciple but  to  conservatism.  Especially  the  youngsters,  and  the 


younger  they  are  and  the  more  recently  they  have  come  to  us  from 
your  colleges,  the  more  conservative  end  reactionary  they  are  and 
the  less  innovative  they  are. 

Practically,  if  you  look  into  the  school  systems  you  will 
find  that  any  support  we  have  for  innovative  practice,  which  in- 
variably, as  Ted  says,  starts  at  the  administrative  level,  receives 
its  support  not  from  the  youngsters  but  from  the  middle-aged 
teachers.  Note  here  the  resistance  of  teachers,  not  only  resis- 
tance but  absolute  hostility,  to  anything  that's  been  tried, 
whether  it's  team  teaching  or  educational  TV  or  program  instruc- 
t.on,  no  matter  what  we  have  tried.  I am  not  arguing  for  the 
special  merits  of  these  innovations.  But  I am  saying  that  teackers 
nave  fought  bhck  with  such  resistance  and  hostility,  that  no 
labor-saving  device  in  the  railroad  industry  or  elsewhere  has 
been  fought  more  strongly  by  labor  there.  It's  just  an  appalling 
thing  to  observe. 

Perhaps  the  colleges  should  have  some  part  in  altering  the 
emotions  and  attitudes  or  prospective  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
substantive  material  they  have  in  their  minds. 

14  u_  11118  business  of  revolutionaries.  Ted  says  that  the  estab- 
lishment itself  has  to  revolutionize  itself.  This  is  a counsel 
of  perfection  that  cannot  possibly  take  place.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  definition  of  an  establishment  is  that  is  becomes  a 
self-perpetuating  oligarchy.  It  cannot  be  reformed  from  inside. 

I think  the  reformation  has  to  come  from  outside.  And  the  revolu- 
tions tend  to  succeed  each  other,  and  with  periods  of  intermediate 
terror  in  between.  I quite  agree. 

Finally,  there  is  something  strange  about  the  profession 
of  education.  First  of  all— this  is  without  exception  the 
most  nervously  and  physically  exhausting  of  all  jobs.  I make 
no  exceptions.  I don't  carewhether  you  are  talking  about 
Drain  surgery  or  anything  else.  T*  ere  is  no  job  which  is  as 

nervously  and  physically  exhausting  as  teaching  school  every 
day. 


If  a teacher  gets  home  at  night  and  is  not  dog-tired, 
it  s because  he  hasn't  dons  his  job. 

Moreover,  another  element  I always  find,  or  almost 
always— that's  perhaps  too  strong  a term,  but  it's  so  frequent 
s lack  of  satisfaction  with  one's  performance.  Even  an  ordinary 
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physician  feels  he  s done  ordinerily  well.  Even  lawyers  who  lose 
cases  feel  that  they  are  practicing  law  very  well.  But  what  is 
there  in  the  teaching  profession  that  makes  teachers  so  unhappy 
about  their  performance?  I am  not  speaking  here  of  the  divine 
discontent  of  people  who  know  they  have  done  well  but  are  driven 
by  something  inside  to  do  even  better.  These  people  down  deep 
feel  that  they  are  doing  miserably,  and  a typical  teacher,  when 
she  goes  to  bed  at  night  and  draws  up  the  covers,  even  if  she’s 
en  e aching  for  20  years,  thanks  God  she  hasn't  been  found  out 
up  to  new.  This  is  the  crux. 


W5  sr®  doing;  what  is  it  that  starts  in  the 
liberal  arts  college  and  the  teacher-training  college,  what  is  it 
we  are  doing  in  supervision  and  administration  that  fails  to 
give  this  reward  to  teachers  ^ho  are  working  themselves  to  death 
ST-??”0**  or  other  never  have  a sense  of  satisfaction  and 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

John  White 


This  is  the  concluding  session  of  these  meetings.  This  is 
the  session  in  which  in  candor  we  must  confess  you  have  stayed 
because  you  are  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  is  also  the  session 
which  deals  with  continuing  education  which  always  comes  last  on 
every  educator's  list.  It  Is  the  section  of  education  about  which 
institutions  print  pious  words  in  taeir  catalogues.  But  these  are. 
really  a cover-up  for  the  fact  that  this  is  the  one  division  of  an 
institution  which  contributes  financially  and  makes  money.  It  is  a 
much-maligned  area.  It  is  an  area  in  which  there's  been  far  too 
much  talk  and  far  too  little  effective  action. 

The  paper  and  the  discussions  are  by  people  who  believe  in 
that  old  proverb  which  says  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  an  omelet, 
you  have  to  break  eggs.  I hope  wo  do  break  some  eggs  here  today, 
and  I think  we  will. 

John  Powell,  in  his  30-year  career  has  stimulated  and  educated 
and  challenged  young  people  and  tot  so  young  people  over  that  entire 
period.  He  is  a teacher,  a philosopher  and  Just  about  the  official 
historian  for  educational  television  in  this  country. 

John  has  a war  that  he  wants  to  start,  a war  on  poverty,  but 
his  is  a war  on  poverty  of  the  spirit,  you  will  recall.  He  points 
up  the  fact  that  if  continuing  education  Is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
there  are  five  things  he  believes  you  must  do. 

1.  Disregard  any  standardized  notion  of  the  "educated  man." 

2.  Abandon  the  stereotype  of  the  Protestant-Capitalist  ethos 
as  a test  for  whether  or  not  a man  is  "educated"  or  "edueable"* 

3.  Adapt  the  most  advanced  technology  that  we  have  — programmed 
books,  inexpensive  but  professionally  selected  teaching  machines,  radio 
and  television,  and,  if  necessary,  bread  and  circuses,  in  order  to 
gather  people  together  under  the  tent  of  educational  salvation.  Those 
are  pious  words,  too. 

4.  We  have  to  fight  not  poverty  of  goods  alone,  but  poverty 
of  spirit. 

5c  Money  is  the  passive  necessity  in  ttylng  to  meet  this 
problem.  But  an  active  combination  of  passion  and  ingenuity  is  going 
to  be  required  to  instill  into  the  American  people  what  Bertrand 
Russell  called  a life  "inspired  by  love  and  guided  by  knowledge". 
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Conference  on  QUALITY  AND  EQUALITY  IN  EDUCATION 
Princeton  University 
December  2 to  4,  1965 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  THE  GENERAL  HILL 


Jobn  Walker  Powell 
University  of  Miami 


"The  great  problem  of  all  civilizations  is  the  creation  of 
citizens:  that  is,  of  people  who  are  dominated  by  the  idsa 
of  the  general  velfarer" 

AE,  The  National  Being; 


The  role  and  meaning  of  education  in  our  society  have  under* 
gone  a remorseless  change  within  our  own  generation.  I am  speaking  of 
education  in  its  most  inclusive  sense,  whether  it  be  the  acquiring  of 
skills,  of  knowledge,  or  of  understanding. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  education  was  desirable  for  gentle* 
men,  and  was  sought  by  coomon  men  who  wanted  to  rise  in  station, 
perhaps  to  enter  public  life  and  serve  their  country. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  education  was  fashionable  for  the 
r"  -one  of  the  rich;  it  was  sought  by  those  who  wanted  better  jobs,  or 
by  immigrants  wanting  an  American  identity;  and  it  was  freely  forced 
upon  thousands  of  children  who  wished  it  had  never  been  invented. 

Today,  education  — whatever  you  choose  to  understand  by 
that  word  — has  become  a prime  Instrument  of  the  national  purpose, 
a primary  goal  of  national  policy.  In  the  language  of  Rousseau, 
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education  is  one  of  the  imperatives  of  the  General  Will.  But  Jean- 
Jacques  also  adduJ  that  "the  General  Will  is  not  the  same  as  the  will 
of  all";  and  our  ccapulsory  schooling  merely  illustrates  his  doctrine 
that  he  who  resists  the  General  Will  must  be  "forced  to  be  free."  We 
share  with  the  ancient  Athenians  the  philosophy  that  education  is  the 
high  road  to  freedom.  Hie  definition  of  freedom,  however,  has  changed 
somewhat:  In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  freedom  means 
to  Americans  some  combination  of  leisure,  affluence,  security  from 
war,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

For  our  adult  population,  however,  there  have  been  no  com- 
pulsions except  th&*e  of  hunger,  ambition,  curiosity,  or  the  need  for 
social  contact  sud  the  filling  of  leisure  time.  If  my  initial 
proposition  is  correct,  what  we  are  faced  with  is  a new  kind  of 
imperative:  a perception  of  life-long  education  as  a patriot's  duty, 
which  may  reach  the  force  of  a popular  will  that  men  and  women  should 
continue  to  advance  their  education,  by  whatever  means,  or  be  looked 
upon  as  -lackers.  The  mood  of  policy  is  that  "ignorance  is  un-American" 
“**  a proposition  amply  demonstrated  by  the  House  Committee  of  that 
nsme.  Indeed,  it  is  often  held  that  the  nation's  survival  depends 
upon  the  excellence  of  our  universities  - though  whether  that  ex- 
cellence is  defined  in  terms  of  the  Establishment's  Job,  of  competing, 
or  their  own,  of  questioning  what  we  are  competing  for.  is 
specified. 


Will  the  Real  "Educated  Man"  Please  Stand  Pp? 

Should  we  try  to  define  this  goal?  What  shall  we  call  "an 
educated  man?" 

William  James  remarked  that  "an  educated  nmq  knows  a good 
man  when  he  sees  one"  — a proposition  that,  applied  to  many  of  our 
political  contests,  recent  or  past,  would  cast  grave  doubt  upon  the 
state  of  education  in  this  country.  John  Dewey  suggested  that  "as 
educated  man  is  one  who  is  capable  of  further  education"  — a propo- 
sition that  would  cast  further  doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  high 
i -nool*  and  colleges.  Abraham  Flexner  offered  the  tempting  goel  of 
developing  "intelligence  capable  of  being  applied  in  any  field  what- 
ever' - an  injunction  that  might  be  laid  equally  upon  education  in 
science  or  domestic  science,  nursing  or  engineering,  the  social 
sciences  or  the  humanities.  Our  dedication  to  specialisation  militates 
against  this  hope.  But  Mary  Follett  must  have  had  us  in  mind  when  she 
wrote,  in  1934,  "It  is  not  a knowledge  of  his  specialty  which  makes 
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an  expert  of  service  to  society,  but  his  insight  into  the  relation  of 
his  specialty  to  the  whole.”  1 " 


I once  defined  an  educated  nan  as  one  who  knows  enough  of 
the  past  to  place  himself  in  the  present,  and  enough  of  the  present 
not  wo  be  surprised  by  the  future.  And,  perhape  I should  *dd,  enough 
about  how  others  live  to  make  life  interesting  where  be  is.  For  life 

is  more  interesting  to  the  educated  nan;  and  so,  as  the  Times  slogan 
has  it,  is  he.  


Education  Beyond  High  School 


. . . . ^ concern  here  is  with  educational  opportunities  beyond  the 

high  school:  admittedly,  an  enormous  realm,  ranging  from  trade  schools 
to  colleges  to  university  graduate  and  professional  programs,  and  to 
continuing  education  on  any  level;  and  on  again  to  the  opportunities 
offered  by  educational  television  and  radio,  by  libraries  and  museums, 
by  galleries  and  concert  halls  and  theaters,  by  civic,  social,  and 
service  organisations;  by  lecture  series  and  labor  union  programs;  and 
finally  by  the  kind  of  observation  and  contemplation  that,  for  the 

interested  man,  transforms  sheer  experience  into  what  we  could  call 
an  education. 


The  question  I have  been  asked  is  to  what  extent,  and  in 
what  ways,  factors  within  the  society  tend  to  facilitate  or  to  Impede 
the  achievement  of  equal  and  quality  education  for  all,  "regardless 
of  talent.  in  search  of  some  answers,  I shell  cite  the  opinions  of 
a few  distinguished  leaders  as  to  what  the  quality  of  the  liberally 
educated  American  mind  should  be.  I shall  quote  from  two  business 
Uaders,  political  and  military  leaders,  and  a leader  in  education. 

„ f ***•  Albert  Nickerson  of  the  Socony-Vacuua  Oil  Corporation. 

He  cites  with  approval  tho  statement  that  "we  need  people  with  convictions 

******  held*  th*  •*»  Judgments  which  come  from  emotional 
stability,  and  the  imaginative  comprehension  which  comes  from  under- 
stenaing  tne  whole  condition  of  man."  Then  he  adds  his  own  word: 

Our  business  system,  indeed  our  whole  scheme  of  contemporary  American 
i ^e,  requires  the  education  f.'£  men  and  women  of  moral  ste^ina  who 
can  think  and  who  can  discriminate  among  values.  This  implies  the 
necessity  for  the  continued  extension  of  e sound  liberal  education." 

Still  quoting  from  business  leaders,  I turn  to  Gilbert  Chapmen, 
president  of  Tale  and  Towns:  "There  is  e growing  fear  in  the  United 
States  that  we  ere  facing  as  great  a danger  from  Internal  Ignorance 
as  from  external  attack.  Our  advancing  technology  has  fostered  the 


rapid  growth  of  specialization,  and  with  it  the  intellectually  in- 
complete man  • • • • The  United  States  has  become  a dominant  power 
in  the  world,  but  she  cannot  for  long  exercise  her  power  or  fulfill 
her  mission  without  our  being  a people  literate,  educated,  and 
cultivated  ....  The  specialist  oust  also  be  a humanist. M 

Even  the  leadership  of  our  military  education  has  turned 
with  emphasis  in  this  same  direction.  The  service  academies  have, 
since  the  last  war,  given  new  importance  to  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences,  on  the  view  that  "present  concepts  of  warfare  make 
it  necessary  to  produce  men  • • • with  a clcc*  picture  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  factors  that  underlie  the  problem;  of  our  time 
...  We  are  training  generals,  not  second  lieutenants.” 

Dwight  Eisenhower,  speaking  as  President  of  the  United  States 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  June,  1955,  added  this  statement: 
"We  are  not  as  proficient  as  we  should  be  in  providing  e broad  citizen- 
ship education  to  those  who  specialise  in  the  many  technical  fields. 

And  • • . even  in  liberal  education,  we  have  permitted  it  to  become 
too  much  e specialization,  rather  than  e broad,  liberating  influence 
. • . Whet  we  need  ie  general  education,  combining  the  liberal  and 
the  practical,  which  helps  • • • • achieve  the  solid  foundation  of 
understanding  - understanding  of  men's  social  institutions,  of  man's 
art  end  culture,  end  of  the  physical  and  biological  and  spiritual  world 
in  which  hs  lives.  It  is  ss  education  which  helps  each  individual 
learn  how  to  relate  one  relevant  fact  to  another;  to  get  the  total 
of  relevant  facts  affecting  a given  situation  in  perspective;  and  to 
reason  critically  and  with  objectivity  and  moral  conscience  toward 
solutions." 

And  finally,  from  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  our  country's  fore- 
most artist  and  architect  of  education,  this  statsment : "Our  scheme 
of  government  and  of  life  can  succeed  only  if,  in  their  more  mature 
years,  men  end  women  will  engage  in  careful,  enthusiastic,  and  guided 
study  of  common  values,  common  dangers,  and  common  opportunities." 


Th*J Ihree  Levels  of  Learning 

The  statements  I have  cited  from  leaders  of  business,  govern- 
ment, the  military,  end  education,  have  uniformly  stressed  the 
necessity  for  what  I shall  simply  call  “intelligence"  - that  la, 
social  Intalliganea  about  tha  goals  of  a daaocratic  society  within  e 
world  dedicated  to  peace.  Intelligence,  however,  ie  helpless  without 
knowledge;  and  knowledge  is  inapplicable  without  skill.  The  three 
levels  of  learning  which  our  people  must,  if  they  are  to  seek  the 


national  imperative,  be  motivated  to  pursue  are,  in  ascending  order, 
the  learning  of  skills,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  pursuit 
of  understanding. 

Ideally,  all  three  levels  could  be  combined  in  a single 
program  of  education.  It  has  been  our  so re  characteristic  practice 
to  separate  them  into  different  spheres.  The  first  we  pursue,  for 
example,  through  what  we  call  "manpower  retraining"  and  vocational 
schools;  the  second,  through  college  and  postgraduate  courses,  home 
study,  and  industrial  training  in  the  fields  In  which  knowledge  is 
requisite;  the  last,  through  study  and  discussion,  through  our  civic 
and  social  organisations,  and  through  the  informal  and  non-credit 
programs  which  appaal  to  tha  social  curiosity  of  intelligent  men  and 
women. 


In  each  of  these  realms  of  education  for  maturity,  enormous 
resources  have  made  available  seemingly  limitless  opportunities 
for  the  pursuit  of  learning.  I grant  that  this  statement  sounds 
exaggerated;  what  makes  it  valid  la  that  tha  population  motivated 
to  seek  learning  by  tha  use  of  these  resources  la  so  small  in 
proportion  to  the  available  resources  that  tha  opportunities  appear 
to  be  limitless.  I shall  try  to  suggest  what  toms  of  these  resources 
are,  and  to  estimate  what  I shall  call"tbe  motivational  deficit" 
between  what  is  available  and  what  la  utilised. 


Manpower  Retraining 

Even  in  cities  and  areas  with  tha  highest  unemployment, 
there  ere  thousands  of  jobs  still  open  and  vacant  which  require  skill 
end  education.  In  1962,  Congrats  passed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  tha  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  tha  government  was 
authorised  to  spend  6435  million  over  three  years  in  tha  education 
and  retraining  of  tha  unemployed. 

to  my  own  city  of  Miami,  in  1964,  3,500  high  school  students 
« ailed  to  continue  on  to  college.  Currently,  less  than  350  o€  these 
- last  than  cm  in  ten  - are  enrolled  in  manpower  retraining.  Within 
tha  Greater  Miami  area,  with  a population  of  over  a million,  3,500 
to  5JOOO  students  drop  out  from  high  schools  every  year  • youths 
between  sixteen  end  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Dade  County  program,  325  ere  in  retraining. 
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. ji  , total  of  *^ult8  in  retraining  i»  currently  200.  Some  40,000 
indlYi&jaU  are  enrolled  in  continuing  education,  including  conferences 
and  wrkshops,  at  the  University,  the  Junior  College,  and  the  Dade  County 
high  schools;  approximately  thre^quarter*  of  them  for  college  credit.  ' 
we  have  our  share  of  unemployment;  but  the  number  of  jobs  offered  in  the 
help-wanted  pages  of  the  two  papers  runs  to  about  two  pages  a day  - and 

uw*  **?  *°*  “Jf*  of  tht8#  4M  trainee  positions  with  pay. 

What  we  lack  is  a detailed  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  are  un» 

C?Pu?y!?,Ja*  against  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  stay  open.  Here  I think  we 
might  find  some  clues  to  this  deficit  of  motivation. 

- *9*2’  •J*0’  1 was/  consultant  to  the  Educational  Projects  Division 

ot  IB!,  which, with  the  help  of  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Labor  Department,  was  preparing  to  launch  a nationwide  drive  to 
create  motivation  in  the  idle  to  seek  training  for  jobs,  and  in  those  with 
jobs  to  seek  training  for  better  ones.  The  aim  was  going  to  be  precisely 
to  identify  training  with  patriotism  and  the  public  interest.  Then  came 
v*  00  legislation,  which  duplicated  or  overlapped  many  of 

the  features  of  the  manpower  retraining  progrea;  and  the  plan  for  the 
proposed  drive  faltered.  As  The  New  Yorker  remarked,  “The  money  this 
year  is  in  poverty.” 


The  Elements  of  a ♦frotlvatlccal  Drive” 

What  would  it  take  to  create  the  Incentive  for  enough  men  and 
women  to  advance  their  skills  to  meet  the  need  for  manpower? 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Labor  Department,  the  IM  and  Advertising 
Council  planners,  and  their  consultants  from  adult  education,  the  essentials 
would  have  to  include: 


(•)  A sustained  program  of  motivational  advertising,  in  press, 
periodicals,  radio,  and  both  commercial  and  aducatlonal  television. 

C>)  Intensive  local  organisation  of  business  end  industrial 
*•»  sad  plants,  with  aducatlonal  agencies  end  civic  and 

social  leaders,  end  additional  efforts  by  local  madia. 


....  tort  sccurata  surveys  of  projected  manpower  needs,  by 
•kill  sod  by  number,  together  with  parallel  surveys  of  pxojscted  job- 
loss  through  automation  end  other  obsolescence. 
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(d)  All-out  pilot  program  in  selected  cities  representing 
different  types  of  production  and  organisation*  with  1001  cooperation 
by  leaders*  agencies*  and  firms;  pilot  training  classes  in  local  plants* 
offices*  laboratories*  and  educational  facilities* 

(e)  Concrete  and  measurable  rewards*  individual  and  community 
prises*  and  job  guarantees  for  those  who  complete  training* 

There  were  more;  I am  citing  only  a few  to  suggest  the  magnitude 
of  the  motivational  task*  Interestingly*  it  was  assumed  by  the  planners 
that  the  basic  support  would  have  to  rest  in  patriotism:  with  White 
House  support*  re-training  would  be  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  national 
survival  and  growth*  as  well  as  linked  to  the  appeal  of  personal  growth 
end  prosperity* 

How,  why  was  it  assumed  that  such  s huge  battle  plan  would  be 
required?  What  were  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome?  Remember*  we  are 
still  on  the  level  of  breed  and  butter*  where  "the  economic  man"  of 
Adam  Smith  should  be  assumed  to  have  been  looking  after  his  own  interests* 
And  I m staying  on  this  level  to  see  whether  we  can  develop  a model 
that  will  be  applicable  to  education  on  other  levels  as  well* 


The  Roots  of  Apathy 

Our  obvious  concern  is*  as  I have  said*  to  produce  a continuous 
stream  of  workers  who  can  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  an  advancing 
technology  — even  while  those  already  trained  are  being  laid  off  by 
the  geometric  progression  of  automation*  This  concern  is  thoroughly 
shared  by  industry  and  buslnass  themselves*  Ever  larger  numbers  of 
companies  are  offering  wage  incentives  and  paying  course  fees  to  tempt 
workers  into  study  of  advanced  technology  - even  while  those  already 
trained  art  being  replaced  by  self-correcting  transistorised  machines* 
This  concern  is  thoroughly  shared  by  industry  and  business  themselves* 
Ever  larger  numbers  of  companies  are  offering  wage  incentives  and  paying 
course  fees  to  tempt  workers  into  study  of  advanced  technologies  in 
their  fields*  zee,  the  national  Industrial  Conferenca  Board  in  1936 
repot*  r.d  that  lass  than  IX  of  aligibla  workers  were  taking  advantage  of 
tu* .ion  aid*  Does  this  represent  inertia*  fatigue*  or  resistance? 

bet  us  look  a little  more  closely  at  this  notion  of  resistance. 
How  many  kinds  are  there?  One  which  I consider  basic  is  "resistance  to 
going  back  to  school"  - tha  rejection  of  the  image  which  school  itself 
has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  millions*  I have  known  this  to  be  true 
even  of  e school  principal,  who  was  embarrassed  to  be  seen  going  into 
tha  public  library  because  he  was  afraid  that  in  so  doing  he  would  show 


r»loe^?o^**?  f0H“d  *f*ln  “d  ***ln  in  •*»««»  of  drop-out*,  and  of  the 

rr^S.*i^^Ur,'J,UCb  “ tn  *»*»••  «-J  b3|  «d 

HrfstL^e^t!  if.  *t^,?£  th*  drMdful  •1»»  of  Puerto  Rico  end  the 
whic^thev  ™i.«^  ItT  *ftlUnat0  h*1”*  awed  into  public  houting,  in 
acme,  *°"!  proplt“Iulty  of  their  inert,  quarrel- 

move  upward  is^t*  £So»  * *!!?  £t0B  tto  ^“co  <*  society.  to 

F 1*  to  conform,  to  become  * prisoner  of  authority. 

srouM  ^’-kf  S00™*'  “l»°  <*•  v“t  ethnic  deepeir  of  the  minority 

th^L^n^kf^  ?°  k“°w  tbMt  wlth  “>y  saount  of  schooling  * 

* encluded  from  the  .ociety  that  beckon,  them  in.  There 

ihen^e  h!11^.^nf  C-  efPflr  o£  tto  ,lu“  "u‘«  *>oy  who  knows  that 
^ * i f Dl8hed  “*  twining,  the  jobs  will  have  disappeared.  In 

k^’that  ue«rt?rriLtMiUni*^I,“d  l”P  lefi“e*  to  ri»e  because  it 
teiS  Zt  f °“Jy  “ **  “*“*  «“*h«  this  ettitude  is 

^ lo?1,  ***“■  «*  national  programs  of  welfare 
and  relief  is  e matter  of  divided  opinion. 

our  — ^ th0U8h  “ “t^ht  not  seem  conceivable  to  you  and  me  in 

*“d  hence  more  ambitious  level  of  existence,  there  is 
Sitk  !L^£nLS*  ^J118  eatisfied  with  one’s  lot:  the  familiar  bickering 

£ i-?!  T?”  mL°OUy  talooa  * £he  corneT  tSe  c^t 

fwa^if^iki  f lfeU?'T!k*t*  wh0  “*  o£  «“’•  own  kind  end  are  there- 
r°°^0,rble  *°  work  "tth*  To  leave  this  life,  in  order  to  enter 

lXrof  thL^SI  ^ * “d  coop*titioo,  i.  .imply  beyond  the  energy 
*?ou»“d»\  K has  never  really  occurred  to  us  to  adapt  our 
!dtl0Ptl /PProech  to  this  state  of  mind.  A few  settlement  touses 
*^“?®d*d*  “d  **  consistently  underestimated  the  educational 
afc^pU^^k^Jr,^  £ir#t  •*-  at  upward  mobility,  the  se^d 
be  d^‘Kh.S:^0t'  T"°”0*  * e«ctolci“a  «“  unlikely  to 

Mek..  P!J°fbUU"  of  “If -defeat,  which  never  looks 

8 u4Uk  tot  local  ward  boss  aod  the  unaB^l^viunt  chack  Thin  4 « 

^“though  peacefully  and  sometime.  coot.nt^?U  ^n  ^Ut^lat 

tta  Uv^ £t°?  ^k!1^  el"“"=  th«^g:rLar 

of  tte  n2jv?Sow*  education  a.  that  of  the  Americanisation 
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It  the  nation  is  really  dedicated  to  the  goals  of  skill,  knowledge, 
ead  understanding,  these  psychological,  emotional,  ethnic,  and  economic 
resistances  oust  be  not  only  recognized,  but  "researched"  by  a multitude 
skilled  teams  from  universities,  foundations,  and  governments*  The 
results  of  existing  research  need  to  be  collated  and  studied  by  task 
forces  of  what  I would  call  "social  philosophy  and  implementation." 

Now,  I shall  turn  to  the  other  side  of  this  coin,  which  equally 
needs  research  study:  the  success -story  participants  in  education,  at 
all  adult  levels:  what  one  loosely  calls  "the  elite".  What  is  their 
make-up  and  motivation? 


The  Self-Chosen  People 

These  are  a species  that  has  been  fairly  well  defined,  in  stat- 
istical and  socio-economic  terms,  and  also  in  terms  of  a kind  of  cultural 

Quantum,  in  reading-discussion  groups  and  in  educational  television. 

It  does  take  energy  to  go  home  from  work,  eat  dinner,  detach  your 
wife  from  kitchen  and  nursery,  and  troop  off  to  some  other  place  for  a 
two-hour  discussion  of  Plato,  Communist  foreign  policy,  or  modern 
painting.  Yet  scores  of  thousands  ara  doing  it.  It  takes  less  energy 
witch  the  television  set  to  a channel  which  is  showing  Casals, 

0 Doherty,  Crane  Brinton,  or  a Canadian  study  of  life  in  Australia. 

Even  then,  soma  people  resent  being  asked  to  "go  back  to  school"  to 
a TV  set.  But  there  is  a substantial  audience  that  enjoys  it,  just 
as  there  is  for  study-discussion  groups  sponsored  by  libraries,  evening 
colleges,  or  just  by  themselves.  And  it  is  this  audience  that  £ want 
to  describe. 

Hy  data  are  drawn  from  sevaral  sources  independent  of  each  other. 

All  that  they  have  in  common  is  that  the  programs  whose  populations 
have  been  studied  are  all  concerned  with  intellectual  stimulation  and 
cultural  entertainment.  These  are  the  top-level  programs  in  terms  of 
educational  and  cultural  quality.  Taking  all  tha  studies  together,  they 
ccvsr  various  samples  totaling  seme  SO,  COO  individuals  in  some  165  commun- 
itiep  - a vary  tiny  fraction  of  tha  fiftean  to  twenty  million  who, 
rag  terly  or  intermittently,  watch  the  nation's  ninety-four  educational 
television  stations  or  taka  part  in  regular  study-discussion  and  other 
cultural -intellectual  or  social  interest  courses. 

Tha  striking  thing  it  the  uniformity  of  the  profiles  of  all 
these  samples.  It  does  not  rely  entirely  upon  socio-economic  similarity; 
but  it  reflects  a consistent  profile  of  personal  interest  end  activity. 
Bare,  for  example,  ere  excerpts  from  a summary  of  four  studies  of  the 
population  In  regular  liberal  adult  study-discussion  groups  around  the 
country,  about  1960: 


inmli^M^?aP8,im08t  fTZin8!  and  certainly  fraught  with  some  challenging 
implications  and  questions,  is  the  consistency  of  the  profile  of  those 

educati°nal  attainment:  college  graduates  and  ttose 
th  advanced  degrees  form  from  fifty  to  sixty  percent,  and  only 

*i™«e?h!erCe?!:  ****  “ no  8choollnS  ^yond  the  secondary.  (Davis 

5eever4,cd  fi8urc  £or  «lL.adult  Americans  in  1950: 
k*d  S2£  gone  beyond  high  school.  More  than  a third  of 
Davis  2*000  respondents  had  done  graduate  study,  but  only  six  per- 
cent of  the  general  adult  population.) 

t*»ii  profea8ional  and  oanagerial  account  for 

«f^if  °f  allBdi®cuesion-group  members,  and  for  over  eighty 
pe  cent  or  the  men*  Ratios  of  women  (usually  sixty  percent),  of 

married  people,  of  age  groups  (the  preponderance  falling  between  35  and 
45),  of  income  levels  (generally  above  the  middle  range)  - all  these. 
oJw8?°!l  ? W8h  consistency  from  study  to  stud?.  Indeed,  many 
o£hS  * °f , libe**l  art8  8r°up  members,  from  other  decades  and 

RA^L?iti(  l 88  r311  48  fro°  the  Te8t  Centers  of  the  Fund  for  Adult 
mob?!  ^ ???",  8ame  hl8h  consistency.  In  Davis'  words,  these 

cducated*  9ui te  married,  somewhat  female,  dispro- 

Pr°f!!8i0nal-  ^nd  also  to  be  rather  more  Democratic 

than  Republican,  Protestant  than  CAtholic;  and  they  show  a remarkably 

c±Zr<rrti0a°f  aftivc  merabershlpa  in  organizations  devoted  to 
cowainity  or  national  and  international  affairs.  They  are  not  'power 

taw®  LhJV*1?7  2? i*,in  th®  maJority»  r«Pr««ent  a kind  of  'elite  of 
talent,  technical  skill,  and  intellectual  training*. 

, „ “fnorities  in  this  tabulation  are  important  too,  both  for 

aad  f°f  aocial  theory.  There  are,  in  nearly  all  the  groups, 
people  gltfrcut  college  degrees,  professional  jobs,  or  comfortable 
incomes.  There  are  younger  adults,  with  their  way  still  to  make: 
there  are  older  ones,  often  of  a dissident  and  critical  cast  of  mind: 
and  there  are  what  pet-food  caxmers  call  'inert  ingredients'."  2 

t i “a88ive  Parallel  comes  from  the  studies  by  Schranm, 

We,  and  Pool  of  the  ETV  audience.  3 m I962,  ^ only  63  ETV 

st a. -one  were  the  air*  (and  seme  of  these  UHP,  when  few  UHF  receiving 

sets  T’-re  on  the  market),  their  conservative  estimate  is  that  these 
stat  .one  could  reach  14  million  homes;  that  among  them  were  up  to  7 
lion  regular  and  perhaps  13  million  occasional  ETV  watchers.  Sub- 

■TSJS  tn“8Ch0°1  att?„ child  audienc«,  perhaps  5 to  10  million  adults 
then  watched  one  or  more  SJV  program  a week.  Among  all  TV  watchers,  this 


* The  number  will  have  doubled  by  1967. 
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SSStt?sa  ss  saHar 

ffl  ilffill  M « non-viewer  to  have  certain  characteristlce 

So  *“}  o£  powr *°  Pr«dict  ...  Who  will  iad  ‘ 

Hlii  not,  given  an  equal  opportunity,  become  a viewer  ofTw." 

to  be  SIM,  go  more  Htely  then  non-vlewers 

that  a professional  will'watch7'  1.17°tk«n<"1iaf^2a*",i:fae  odd®  ar®  1:3 
will  ”if-  in  _ tca9  1,17  that  as  idle  unemployed  person 

u d«  _■ ’sgzs^^jmsngeajg* 

i.i.mTs.t1 jrsgttTa-^' t t ,,;sr ' 

Hi  attawas ?,S 

a larce  base  wm?^  ,tftats  but  "they  -»  ™cruited  from 
percent  of  thl  - * th®  profes,1<mal  families,  who  form  but  16 

percent  of  the  population,  provide  one-fourth  of  the  WGBH  audience." 

’achieved  £**22  llkely  than  non-viewer*  to  be 

deccribed- In  Jml  *5®  valu®  VBtm  that  is  currently 

, ?®“8  °£  deferred  gratification  norms',  'delayed 

SrSpirSi«’l»Sfl0riS!ati0ni  f"tUr®  or£entation,  need  achievement, 

learaig'ttt  u '*£*o T£k  JS  SalUa 

to  achieve  future  goals.  ' I“ey  work  to*i  in  the  present 

lower  cS^v^"0”  “““roU8  to  the  ““die  class  than  in  the 
in  seme  rel^s  dS^tSTSE  te  oSrs^^y  “d 

Se^1c^.11:hLPe?PlahWb?  read  b00k* 

by  television  or^.  ^rraufiS?^  °£  ®ne®5taian0nt 

port'  x.  of  the  viewers  oflw^  A ^ ^ i”Clud®  a vsry  Urg®  ** 

in  playSS  ri^^t^coU.ct^'f  ®r  — t0  ®»® 

2 ssaS'jrga^ss 

wto  Ballh^^^  ^ £ls“r**:  «“»T  008  in  ten  non-viewers  knew 

who  Ralph  Bunch  or  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  or  Robert  Frost  were. 
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EXV  viewers  tend  to  be  active  in  cultural  and  community  events  - 
theatre,  concerts,  lectures,  and  social  organisations*  They  enjoy 
watching  sports  as  touch  as  non -viewers  do;  they  play  store  sports  them- 
selves, ani  have  more  hobbies.  They  watch  T V only  slightly  less  than 
the  average;  but  they  turn  to  the  set  for  specific  programs  they  want, 
rather  than  becoming  glued  to  it. 

In  the  blue-collar  listening  audience,  certain  traits  seem  also 
to  appear  with  consistency.  Questioned  in  various  cities  by  the  survey 
teams,  the  labor-class  ETV  watchers  tended  to  be  ambitious  for  upward 
movement;  to  regard  themselves  as  middle-class;  and,  in  contrast  to 
those  objectively  in  the  same  status,  they  were  fer  more  likely  to 
display  "cultural  and  civic  interest  and  energy"  by  their  choice  of 
activities.  And  while  58  percent  of  labor-class  non-viewers  showed 
"low  print,  high  TV"  activity,  47  percent  of  viewers  were  "high  print  - 
high  TV"  and  23  percent  "high  print  - low  TV". 

Curiously,  my  adult  voluntary  students  in  three  mental  hospitals 
exhibited  precisely  the  same  socio-economic  and  educational  profile!  5 

The  people  I have  been  describing  are  the  ones  we  are  not  worried 
about.  They  are  Jefferson's  and  Adams's  "natural  aristocracy  of  talent 
and  taste."  They  are  not  only  in  our  Judaeo-Puritao  culture  of  the 
Protestant-Capitalist  ethos;  they  are  with  it.  Our  forefathers  valued 
something  they  called  "character";  our  own  times  place  their  value  on 
"drive".  And  these  people  have  it. 


The  Widening  Gao 

Last  evening,  Or.  Kirk  raised  what  may  be  the  most  fundamental 
issue  in  this  conference.  He  spoke,  on  page  ten  of  his  paper,  about 
his  'concern  over  the  widening  gap  in  intelligence  which  we  may  be 
producing  in  our  present  society.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  be  producing 
an  Intel lectual  class  society  by  providing  enriched  homes  and  schools 
for  one  section  of  our  affluent  society,  and,  at  tte  same  time,  providing 
impoverished  homes  and  inadequate  schools  for  the  disadvantaged  group 
which  jay  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  percent  of  our  population. " 

Dr.  Flanagan  had  earlier  pointed  out  that  students  in  Negro  schools 
are  lucky  to  run  1.5  standard  deviation  below  the  national  means  for 
the  twelfth  grade  students.  I should  like  here  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  article  by  Mario  Pal  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for 
November  14.  Actually,  be  Is  discussing  the  third  edition  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  and  the  discussion  is  interesting  indeed  to 
those  of  us  who  hold  that  there  should  be  standards  of  meaning  in  the 
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English  language.  P"t  be  is  asking  a more  basic  question  also,  and  it 
is  the  same  question  which  Dr.  Kirk  has  raised:  “Should  there  be  a 

directing  class,  qualified  as  such  by  reason  of  intellect,  education, 
and  general  culture,  or  should  there  be  unbridled  democracy  with  a 
nose-counting  process  to  determine  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad?” 

The  question,  or  perhaps  spectre,  with  which  we  arc  being  con- 
fronted may  be  presented  in  three  alternative  questions: 

(a)  Does  the  success  of  our  democracy  depend  upon  the  iden- 
tification of  a "natural  aristocracy  of  talent  and  taste”, 
whom  we  should  learn  to  identify  and  to  nc^inste  for 
positions  of  leadership? 

(b)  is  the  stratification  of  the  American  people  into  the 
educated  wise  and  the  underadvantaged  proletariat  being 
actually  furthered  by  our  lack  of  knowledge  about  educational 
psychology  and  so-called  "intelligence  quotients"?  vide 

the  excerpt  from  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield,  repritUi  in  CURRENT 
magasine,  November  1964,  from  an  article  called  The  Uncoamitted 
Cortex,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  of  this  year,  reveal  - 
ing  the  actual  neuro-psychiatric  knowledge  which  is  now 
accumulating  to  suggest  that  the  most  significant  learning 
place  in  the  first  few  years  of  life  • as  Dr.  Kirk 
quotes  Dr.  Bloom  as  having  suggested  on  the  basis  of 
independent  evidence. 

(c)  Or,  have  we  merely  neglected  io  mobilize  our  collective  in- 
genuity to  fasten  the  motivation  toward  learning  and  in- 
telligence on  to  the  natural  motives  of  the  "economic  man", 
as  in  the  case  of  the  search  for  better  and  more  lucrative 
jobs  and  for  national  prosperity? 

I would  refer  you  to  the  November  issue  of  Adult  Leadership. 

Volume  13,  Number  5,  published  by  the  Adult  Plication  Association  of 
the  U.S.A*  In  that  issue,  Dr.  Robert  Selding  or  the  State  University 

presents  an  article  on  the  mass  education  machinery  of  the 
Sm  et  Union.  The  job  of  that  educational  program  is  to  teach  three 
things:  literacy.  Communist  ideology,  and  industrial  skills.  Those 
three  goals  have  been  pursued  for  nearly  fifty  years  through  authoritarian 
collective  programs  of  mass  indoctrination.  The  devices  which  Dr.  Bclding 
cites  include  fixed  and  mobile  "kiosks"  in  cities  and  on  collective  farms, 
massive  programs  of  correspondence  education  leading  to  the  formation  of 
village  learning  groups*  traveling  theater  groups  presenting  saall  plays 
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in  favor  of  motherhood  and  the  brushing  of  teeth.  Programs,  which  are 
adopted  by  the  republics  which  compose  the  Soviet  Unio«  have  first  been 
tested  and  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  in  Moscow. 

As  a massive  device  for  instilling  in  a huge  population  the 
sense  of  the  national  purpose,  this  has  probably  not  been  bettered  s 
since  the  By ran tine  Empire;  but  does  any  one  of  you  contemplate  a day 
when  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  will  become  an  authoritative 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences?  As  a matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  deterrent  to  the  development  of  a national  program  of  education 
is  the  superstitious  fear,  by  local  communities,  counties,  and  states, 
that  something  precious  would  be  lost  if  there  were  a national  authority 
in  the  field  cf  education;  and  certainly  the  Office  of  Education  would 
be  the  last  to  assert  such  a thesis.  The  actual  domination  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Bureau,  here  in  Princeton,  is  not  resented  by  schools 
or  colleges  across  the  nation,  although  it  does  prescribe  a national 
uniformity;  its  only  virtue  is  that  it  is  not  representative  cf  the 
elective  organs  of  government.  How  silly  can  one  get? 

In  the  same  issue  of  Adult  Leadership,  there  is  an  article  by 
Dr.  Brazziel  of  the  Norfolk  Division  of  Virginia  State  College.  Dr. 
Brazziel  is  coocs-ned  with  the  inclusion  of  basic  education  - literacy 
and  numbers  skills  - as  a vital  link  in  the  manpower  re-training  program. 
At  Norfolk,  a group  of  100  men,  restraining  for  industrial  skills  in 
five  fields,  were  also  and  concurrently  given  training  in  reading, 
writing,  and  'rithmetic.  These  were  decidedly  uederadvantaged  men;  but 
they  found  that  if  they  were  to  be  promoted  in  the  industrial  skills 
which  they  were  learning  they  had  also  to  increase  their  basic  educa- 
tional skills;  and  the  adventure  was  apparently  highly  successful.  In 
other  words,  the  two  motivations  were  linked:  the  condition  of  jobs 
was  an  investment  in  basic  educational  skills.  This  is  closely  related 
to  the  Soviet  technique;  and  I hope  that  it  will  not  be  taken  lightly 
merely  on  that  account.  Yet  remember  that  in  its  first  two  years,  tha 
MDP  enlisted  only  5,000  students  out  of  all  our  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. The  fear  of  a disemployed  machinist  that  he  may  be  in  training 
only  to  be  an  unemployed  accountant  has  something  to  do  with  this.  But 
the  be*ic  fact  is  that  we  simply  have  not  known  how  to  stir  and  latch 
on  * the  motivation  to  learning  Itself. 

Under  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  there  run  endless  steel 
cables  which  are  rolled  over  drums  in  the  power  houses  of  tha  cable 
railways.  On  the  streets  of  San  Prancisco  there  are  cable  cars.  Their 
method  of  locomotion  it  to  apply  a "grip"  to  tha  moving  cable,  which 
pulls  them  along  to  their  next  atop.  The  cabla  carrita  them  uphill; 
it  retard*  thair  velocity  downhill.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 


except  in  times  of  power  failure,  or  of  one  wonderful  General  Strike  in 
1934,  hove  ridden  to  work,  shopping,  and  heme  again,  on  vehicles  attached 
to  an  underground  motivation*  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  our  task  with  the 
adult  population  of  the  United  States*  We  must  find  the  underground 
cables,  or  furnish  them;  we  must  provide  "grips'*  to  latch  on  to  these 
cables;  and,  within  our  educational  ranks,  we  must  train  and  provide 
what  in  San  Francisco  are  called  "gripmen",  as  well  as  the  conductors 
who  warn  the  outdoor  passengers  by  shouting  "curve!**  whenever  any 
radical  revision  of  the  route  is  about  to  be  encountered* 


Class  Differences  in  Education 

I should  like  to  commend  your  earnest  attention  to  the  re-reading 
of  ny  friend  Edgar  Frledenberg's  paper  which  you  read  for  this  afternoon's 
discussion.  Edgar's  concern  goes  back  to  the  question  over  ethnic  and 
class  conflict  of  values*  I direct  your  attention  first  to  his  page 
fourteen*  It  sounds  there  as  though  he  is  talking  about  the  Congo;  but 
he  is  actually  talking  about  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  certain  counties 
in  Virginia*  "A  nation  is  • • • an  artificially  created  social  group;  and 
its  boundaries  need  not  denote  on  area  of  common  culture*  When  they  do 
not,  and  when  the  nation  is  still  in  a sufficiently  tentative  stage  of 
development  that  its  citizens  are  it:  touch  with  their  actual  origins  and 
feel  like  members  of  the  actual  communities,  there  is  likely  to  be 
trouble.  When  a helpless  minority  retains  such  e community  but  has 
nothing  left  with  which  to  sustain  it  or  maintain  its  boundaries, 
there  is  trouble  for  them,  and  also  for  the  functionaries  of  the  dominant 
culture  whose  particular  job  it  is  to  whip  them  into  the  nation."  On 
page  fifteen,  he  is  speaking  of  the  school  in  its  function  of  teaching 
youngsters  how  to  function  in  a group,  how  to  compromise  and  get  along 
with  others,  giving  and  accepting  leadership  and  so  on  without  regard 
for  origins  or  background.  This  is,  he  said,  "a  limiting  condition  for 
the  school"  whether  or  not  it  is  a "desirable  condition  of  human  nature*" 

I further  direct  yor  attention  to  his  characteristically  precise  language 
on  page  fifteen:  '*What  is  lost  is  resonance,  fidelity."  I am  reedy  to 
forgive  his  quip  os  the  Homeric  role  on  page  sixteen:  but  I want  to 
direct  /our  attention  to  the  second  line  on  page  seventeen:  "Taut© 
dept  .as  on  the  application  of  some  unitary  standard  derived  from  the 
authority  of  shared  experience."  Then,  glance  at  the  lest  paragraph 
on  that  page:  "Unfortunately  for  those  aims  of  education  that  are 
essentially  egalitarian,  there  ere  fairly  consistent  social  class  differ* 
ences  In  cognitive  style  , . • Seme  of  the  most  interesting  research  on 
the  academic  difficulties  of  the  'culturally  deprived'  is  directed  toward 
Identifying  just  whet  these  differences  ere;  and  some  of  the  most  fruitful 


efforts  et  improving  their  academic  chances  in  a middle  class  school 
are  directed  toward  providing*  belatedly,  some  of  the  experiences  that 
make  the  difference. " 

The  problem  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  that  of  the  social 
chances  of  those  that  need  to  be,  as  the  army  used  to  say,  re-treaded 
in  the  middle  class  direction.  And  Edgar  goes  mi,  on  page  eighteen,  to 
point  out  that  "Even  among  students  of  uniformly  high  academic  ability, 
youth  of  high  status  tend  to  have  a different  intellectual  style  from 
those  who  have,  instead  high  status  aspirations.”  On  page  nineteen, 
he  * ays  that  "private  schools  have  been  making  increasingly  strenuous 
efforts  to  democratize  their  admissions  policies  and  redefine  their 
concepts  of  excellence  to  include  more  of  the  virtues  of  a meritocracy 
of  heterogeneous  origin." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  precisely  defines  the  problem  which 
confronts  those  who  are  concerned  with  "continuing"  education  for 
Americans  beyond  high  school  or  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  You  are 
all  aware  of  the  second-class  status  of  our  teachers  in  evening  schools 
and  universities;  they  are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  "the  benighted 
teaching  the  belated."  Within  the  group  discussion  programs  I mentioned 
earlier,  the  leaders  are  generally  'Volunteers";  and  those  who  volunteer 
to  be  leaders  are,  in  a standard  proportion  of  cases,  unfit  to  be. 
Leadership  is  an  acquired  skill,  not  an  exercise  in  personal  exhibition- 
ism, end  it  requires  ^he  most  careful  selection  by  experienced  and 
competent  professionals. 

The  last  time  I was  at  Princeton  for  a conference  was  with  the 
leaders  of  liberal  adult  discussion  group  programs:  Great  Books, 
the  American  Foundation  for  Continuing  Education,  tha  Study-Discussion 
Program  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  and  certain  other  liberal -arts- 
for*»adults  programs. 

Benjamin  Bloom  tried  to  teach  us  how  to  define  our  objectives. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  very  intense  days,  some  of  us  began  to  make 

soma  progress.  What  we  wera  being  asked  was  to  definu  them  in  behaviorlv 
22f  ^rabln  terms*  At  first,  of  course,  there  was  objection  from  the 
gr*ip  that  tha  definition  of  behavioral  objectives  might  pervert  the 
standards  and  objectives  of  teaching,  as  ths  Regent  * s Examinations  or 
the  Collage  Boards  pervert  the  teaching  In  high  schools.  I was  amused 
by  Edgar  Priedsnberg's  observation  that  this  is  what  he  had  bean  taught 
by  progressiva  educators  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  are  still  trying  to 
teach  this  lesson  to  our  faculties  in  humanities  and  social  science  end 
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natural  science  «t  the  University  of  Miami;  mad  yet  son  of  us  ere 
still  suspicious  of  whet  the  results  would  be  if  we  succeeded.  The 

^*!!!17AIUe!^i0O^th^n,  l,»  ,ha11  *•  th*  definition  of  objectives 

or  the  educetioQ  of  the  American  population  over  eighteen  years  of  ese? 

Is  it  when  they  vote  for?  Whet  jobs  they  perform?  What  their  attitudes 

w th#  ?°0S!.tndu?°  VUtn<IDt  they  stand  on  Michelangelo 
“ Picf*,0?  22S£  this  nation  have  any  objectives  which  are  either 
measurable  or  definable  in  behavlorable  terns,  for  the  responsible 
members  of  its  adult  population? 

lu  m *?uIti  m »chool,  college,  or  vocational 
courses  taken  in  the  evening;  professional  and  post-doctoral  updating 

• ?•«  cootiMof;  of  cultural,  avocatiooal,  currwt-avent., 
organizational  leadar-tralnlng,  book-raviaw,  and  aarioua  diaeuaalon 
prograna.  Tha  doctrinal  training  of  Sunday  school  taachar*  la  lneludad, 

C0^r***  **•  •cooc*lc*  o*  Gaorja:  avaaing  lacturaa 

CMfition  Science,  and  evening  schools  of  mortuary  science#  The 
enormous  activities  of  the  Agricultural  extension  Service  end  of  the 
Armed  Forces  educational  programs  ere  included,  ee  ere  employee  training, 
management  training,  end  general  interest  courses  along  with  advancement 
and  post-doctoral  courses  supported  by  such  giants  as  IBj  and  GK. 

this  gigantic  smorgasbord,  is  represented  by  an 

choice.  But,  despite  the  efforts 
of  such  missionary  bodies  as  the  Adult  Education  Association,  the 
Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges,  end  the  National  University 
Extension  Aeeocietion,  guallty  control  is  about  equal  to  health  control 
n Civil  war  medicine • it  is  difficult  to  build  s coherent  program  of 
adult  learning,  e national  service  for  adult  intelligence,  by  adding 
together  secondary  functions  branching  off  from  primarily  non-adult 
or  non-t.eching  agencies:  the  dey  college,  the  Armed  Services,  the 
Agricultural  Vocational  Programs,  the  church,  the  Rotary  club,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  or  business  end  industry. 


The  tn  *<An  u«m 

4 J 4 2"°* A*cric*n  tduc*ti0Q«l  thsorist  et  the  adult  Ijvel,  the 
individual  is  e kind  of  Dogwood  sandwich:  a worker,  e parent,  e voter, 

J f*rT*»g>  * union  member,  e civic  actor,  a coosuNr,  a watcher  of 
television;  rarely,  e user  off  the  library,  end  so  on.  Thue,  every 
institutional  progrN  of  education  hat  approached  him  in  son  one  function. 
Progressive  education  baa  long  talked  about  the  •'whole'*  child;  there  are 

0GC*fi^x§  in  tht  l*»ming  experience  of  the  ANricen  adult  . 
which  treat  him  as  a whole  man,  which  treat  of  tha  relationship  between 
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h&s  fiisctiooi  and  his  roles,  which  cvltlviti  his  thlokioi  poxcr  as  s 
oultlplsx  dtls«n  of  a gnat  nation.  Think  back  for  a Knat  to  the 
lussian  prograa  of  bass  education  for  industrial  skill,  literacy,  sod 
CoKzmlst  Ideology*  Za  s free  zed  open  society,  mq  here,  perform, 

C f“  ere  respected  in  Moy  roles.  Bat  by  ehet  very  token,  we  hove  been 

betrayed  into  educating  people  for  single  roles,  not  for  their  : canon 
huMolty. 

ZLere  Is,  is  feet,  no  netlonel  school,  no  netlonel  Mtket,  for 
* Mturity.  Hctlvetloael  psychology  hss  leers ed  the  skills  of  selling 

toothpaste;  hut  not  of  Mllioj  mhoofl#  la  tha  sitioo  which  Invented 
end  - you  should  perdon  the  expression  - perfected  the  radio  and 
television  coaesreiei,  at  should  be  eble  to  Mobilise  the  mn  skills 
to  reduce  not  dental,  but  mental  cavities  by  35  percent. 

What  1 have  been  celling  "education"  is,  in  reality,  the  pursuit 
of  wholeness;  but  the  dissected  sun,  besieged  by  e segmented  society 
In  conflict  among  its  segments,  has  little  Incentive  to  seek  it.  81nce 
the  Kennedys,  cur  netlonel  leadership  has  shown  little  test#  for 
educetloo  - except  for  other  people » Educational  television  does  not 
servo  the  end  of  wholeness,  since  its  regular  viewers  turn  on  only 
the  programs  about  things  they  ere  Already  interested  in.  Our  national 
task  is  to  devisa  ways  of  making  people  interested  in  things  they  are 
not  yet  interested  in;  and  this  is,  by  definition,  almost  a self-contra- 
dictory assignment. 

I return,  therefore,  to  ay  question  - Must  we  learn  to  accept 
the  concept  of  e peananent  elite!  As  eutosstion  proceeds,  perhaps 
*•  * percentage  of  the  nation  can  run  its  industrial  plants 

as  it  now  runs  Its  agriculture!  plant.  Should  we  then  give  up  on 
thaothsrs,  as  we  have  on  the  aged? 

Z eoi  not  yet  prepared  to  believe  this.  I think  %m  have  Involved 
ourselves  In  an  educational  traps  those  who  already  possess  the  ethos 
of  the  middle -class,  who  have  taken  over  both  the  schools  and  the  social 
agencies,  are  Impatient  oi  s ad  ill-at-ccse  with  those  who  do  sot  share 
that  ^hoe.  Our  schools  are  being  Mechanised;  but  intelligence  itself 
ce*  .ot  be  automated.  Whet  we  need  is  not  e war  on  poverty,  but  a war 
00  th*  BSSSS&  of  spirit:  not  manpower  but  bu-nanpewer  retraining. 
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g§tlon»X  Objectives  as*  thsPoverty  of  Spirit 


**»  present  war  on  poverty  is  a rather  Buddy  affair,  way  parts 
of  which  duplicate  existing  progress  and  thereby  hamper  thalr  effective- 
oaaa  as  mil  at  it  a otm*  X thick  we  should  call  for  a dear  atatamot 

°*  SWS&bU.  gfelfSt Ste  for  W an  poverty.  In 

**»  tfaa  mb  td» id  no#  poor,  ignorwt,  rwistaot  or  inart  should  by 
lf75  haw*  as  fall  a lift  aa  his  soars f and  this  culture  can  coablue  to 
odea  poaaibla,  X would  propoas  that  tha  objectives  of  this  prcgrw  ba 
grouped  under  thraa  headings. 

by  1975,  awry  American  should: 


HAVE 

K ABU 

08SUB 

Books,  BBgaslnas 

To  read 

To  find  sowars  to  hie 
questions,  at  any  level 

A Job 

To  perform  it 

To  understand  what  it  aeaae 
within  our  aociety 

A radio,  19  or 
nusieal  instrunent 

To  Bake  it  par* 
font  for  Mb 

To  gain  tha  enjoyaaat 
that  anaic  brings,  or  to 
salact  radio  or  TV  programs 
that  Biniatar  to  his 
daapar  wants 

Or,  lot's  gat  even  simpler: 
tunning  watar  plunking 

To  use  it 

Cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion 

A cook  stove 

To  cook 

A wholesome  diet  ha  can 
ralish 

electricity 

1 / < * ' 

To  chancel  it  into 
effective  inatru- 
Bants  .-v  ■ 

To  use  thsB  creatively 

A -ablet 

K . CO?' 

To  write  or  draw 

To  create  expressively 

ffPJkB-wlI!  J'-EJ  l?-  w 
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Tfesse  ere  but  a few  hasty  examples  of  tbs  kind  of  statement  of 

objectives  that  1 have  in  mind*  Hie  important  thing  is  that  the 
objective  of  having  - the  old  Hoover  notion  of  two  chickens  in  every 
pot,  two  cars  in  every  garage  - is  not  the  answer  to  America's  need. 
The  ability  to  make  use  of  what  we  have,  and  the  desire  to  use  it  for 
the  creation  of  a productive  personality,  are  essential;  and  thie  is  a 
matter  not  just  of  training  but  of  education.  The  urge  to  desire  > 
the  creative  use  of  what  we  have,  acd  of  our  abilities,  for  tbs  sake 
of  enriching  our  lives,  of  making  them  more  interesting,  of  communica- 
ting with  the  world  around  us  - these  are  the  real  objectives  of  the 
kind  of  education  which  we  must  provide  for  our  people. 

We  ourselves  '"have"  resources  for  education  that  we  have  not 
yet  fully  developed  the  ability  to  use.  Book  salesmen  used  to  travel 
the  trails  of  this  country  selling  Bibles,  encyclopedias,  family 
medical  treatises,  and  sets  of  Stoddard's  Lectures.  The  war  on 
poverty  might  well  enlist  the  services  of  scores  of  the  firms  that 
are  now  putting  out  very  useable  programed  learning  books  and 
inexpensive  programmed  machines,  with  rational  professional  gukssce 
in  adapting  them  to  individual  needs.  The  rural  churches,  granges, 
missionary  societies,  ladles  aid  societies,  might  very  readily  be 
persuaded  to  make  the  possession  and  use  of  programmed  learning 
utirltli  a matter  of  pride;  end  experienced  educators  could  advise 
them  on  which  ones  are  viable.  County  fairs  could  run  contests,  with 
awards  for  those  who  had  learned  the  most  during  the  past  year  abo^t 
sons  one  kind  of  thing.  This  Is  a simple-minded  suggestion,  I know. 

My  only  intent  is  to  say  that  we  simply  have  not  gut  our  imaginations 
£2  H2&  °n  -!*•  conquering  of  spiritual  poverty  with  anything  like  the 
ingenuity  wa  hove  employed  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  Moon  and  Mars. 

^ this  rate,  the  moon  will  end  as  nothing  but  an  exile  station  for 
the  illiterate  crackers,  hill-billies,  and  slum  dwellers  of  whom  we 
despair,  only  because  we  ourselves  have  failed  to  apply  to  the 
coBoasaicatlon  with  them  the  same  skills  that  we  are  learning  to 
apply  in  communicating  with  our  hoped-for  fellows  in  the  "starry 
£in?*xent  above",  or  with  bottle-nosed  dolphins  in  the  sea  around  us. 

Let  me  be  even  more  specific  about  educational  television*  Tfeg 
Laa<>e  of  Women  Voters  has  s civic  program.  The  National  Conference 
oi  Christians  and  Jews;  B'nai  B'rith;  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ;  the  Japanese -A^iar  lean  Cltisen's  League;  and  countless  other 
educational  organisations  - let  alone  institutions,  such  as  the 
University  evening  colleges  - are  trying  by  hand-to-mouth  methods 
and  doorbell  ringing  and  telephone  calling  to  assemble  citizens  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  wholeness  of  their  intelligence.  At  the  em a© 
tic&%  ©ducat*  -nal  television  station  are  begging  for  iistensro. 
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toe  SSJte  to  Utter  side  to  approach 

coafa^L^Vk2  8ugS®!eioa  ®f  regularly  scheduled  ptosrgSing 
th^.  !T  ^ "J  co5certed  ®£ferts,  to  achieve  the  ends  of  both  ’8 

stSL’tteTt  ff?  “?lted  actloa-  1 kn0B  tew  educational  television 
regularly  carry  programs  concerning  or  in  behalf  of 

fw  FM^Lfa  T md  whlch  r!*y  espouse.  Radio,  except 

f f.fd  “8*c>  fc**  teached  its  lowest  point  since  the  soap  opera:  it  h 

etoU  Mt  crLtf  "Tf*"''  “ith  “J8hi:  J*°PU-  18  «»  r£soi  that 

nrSrL^f  ^!!  ^ “*  nr#aelve  P®®Pl«  «till  go  into  radio  - 

X£io£l  ^ sustained  interest  based  on  local  issues 


it 


for  aduU  J sPPropriations,  county  and  local  appropriations, 

Yorlc  st-L  f “ undergoing  a recent  period  of  decline.  New 
Sf  te  1 ?ear<*  *8°  o>t  its  Adult  education  appropriation  in 

of  suc^progrms^ithln1^01** * ““  °*  wbo“  t“<l  daigMd  to  be  clients 
progrsns  within  recent  msaory  - accepted  the  popular  mythology 

concerned  solely  with  underwater  basket  weaving,  2he  City 

; unab1*'  * ••••akllng  representative,  of  itf 

a?“‘t.c^®na®le*  t0  produce  evidence  of  the  city’s  desire  to  continue 

a*^'*!101*  pro8r*“  or  it8  toliei  to  the  vitality  of  it.  One 

« Znir*^®  to  *?  *duU  education  seminar  at  Teachers  College  brought 

^ h th*  i°“1  directors  of  adult  education  are 

nSTdoine  f ***“’  “ Pf®0*^  frora.  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 

u“f“1>Jtat  “ tolt  by  the  superintendent  to 
oe  people  who  should  be  retained  within  the  system  - and  are  therefore 

assigned  to  the  outer  limits  of  left  field,  the  education  of  adultf. 

The  University  and  Continuing  Education 

araduates*vrtn*»o  ^T^"8  *du?ation"  “a®8  tn  cssuma  that  college 
!!Tte  «n,  8 S 10  th*  P"”01*  <*  learning  ‘or  the  rest  of  their 
wte  "'“to®8  Provides  little  assuranc  that  even  students 

luJSL*  !,  !?*  “8  ch8te  to  pursuit  of  educat  Ion;  a recent  survey 
elie »rea  more  than  half  of  tbs  st  udents  in  a large 

for^ocial  lif^md*^**  ?*  ttot  eh*y  *ra  th*re  primarily 

U!e  *ud  fun.  I would  add,  as  a sococl  point,  that  the 

maiority age  for  undertaking  adult  learning  prer .nts  a significant 

HI  ^ -one-year-old  collega^roduation  a^ra^e  to 

te?  f8rty-  At  «to  Point,  the  individual 

tea  established  hit  family  and  his  occupation,  and  has  grown  old 

Slth^teil!!?1*8'  ?!“*  1S  dolns*  “d  to  seek  the  company  of  others 

questions  in  mind,  to  undertake  a new  pursuit  of  education. 
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X would  furtter  poist  out,  a®  I record©**  elsewhere,  that  in 
both  3an  Francisco  and  Washington,  in  sdulfc-study  greapg  based  m 
the  reading  of  major  original  books  of  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
a questionnaire  showed  that  (a)  80  percent  of  the  participants  in 
these  groups  were  college  graduates;  and  (b)  of  some  100  major  original 
books  that  were  being  read  in  their  groups  beginning  with  the  Bible  end 
going  on  through  Plato  to  Veblen  and  Whitehead,  almost  none  of  the  par- 
ticipants had  ever  read  any  one  of  these  books  before*  in  college  or 
out  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  the  term  continuing  education  to 
the  jump  from  s college  education  based  on  meaningless  textbooks  to  an 
education  in  maturity  based  on  the  reading  of  the  vital  products  of 
the  leading  minds  of  the  past. 

What  a good  college  may  do  for  the  budding  adult  was  beautifully 
stated  long  ago  by  an  English  schoolmaster,  William  Cory:  "At  school 
you  are  not  engaged  so  ouch  in  acquiring  knowledge  at  in  making  mental 
efforts  under  criticism.  A certain  amount  of  knowledge  you  can  indeed, 
with  average  faculties,  acquire  so  as  to  retain:  nor  need  you  regret 
the  hours  you  spent  on  much  that  is  forgottsn,  for  ths  shadow  of  lost 
knowledge  at  least  protects  you  from  many  illusions.  But  you  go  to 
a great  school  not  so  much  for  knowledge  as  for  arts  and  habits;  for 
the  habit  of  attention,  for  the  art  of  expresalon,  for  ths  srt  of 
assuming  at  a moment’s  notice  s new  intellectual  position,  for  the 
art  of  entering  quickly  into  another  person's  thoughts,  for  the  habit 
of  submitting  to  censure  and  refutation,  for  the  art  of  indicating 
assent  or  dissent  in  graduated  terms,  for  ths  hebit  of  regarding  minute 
points  of  accuracy,  for  the  art  of  working  out  what  is  possible  in  a 
given  time;  for  taste,  for  discrimination,  for  mental  courage  and 
mental  soberness." 

This  kind  of  learning  may  indeed  be  carried  over  into  adult  life; 
there  does  ^ean  to  be  some  indefinable  difference  between  the  collage 
graduate  and  the  high  school  graduate  as  one  meets  them  in  the 
corridors  of  Industry,  government,  business,  and  social  life.  We  hsv© 
to  remember  that  more  young  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  are  outside  of  college  than  are  in  it.  What  equivalent  are 
they  b*lng  given?  Do  they  learn  these  soma  arts  through  managerial 
tra’oing,  military  service,  and  emergency  jejs  in  industry,  or  as  life 
guards?  It  seems  to  ms  that  the  major  effort  which  this  country  must 
make  - our  colleagues  here  have  been  tossing  around  sums  in  ths  nature 
of  two  billion  dollars  a year  - is  to  knit  u£  the  ravelled  sleeve  of 
social  intelligence.  This  means  an  all-out  motivational  drive  to 
re-enlist  college  graduates  and  professionals  along  with  the  il literate© 
and  the  vast  proportion  of  "inert  ingredients"  - through  or  with  their 
wives  - in  the  renewed  attempt,  continuous  or  intermittent,  to  under- 


otQEd  what  tks  hall  they  air©  doing  with  their  lives.  X us©  the  phrase 
advisedly,  in  the  sense  in  which  a nineteenth  century  preacher  of  my 
father's  acquaintance  announced  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  •'llhat 

the  Devil  Ke  Is,  What  tbs  Devil  He  Is  Doing,  and  Where  the  Devil  Ea 
X®  Doing  It.” 

(J.S.  Levis,  the  English  theologian,  in  a delightful  book  entitled 
THE  SCBEWT&FS  LETTERS,  has  Satan  write  to  one  of  his  earthly  ministers 
that  his  business  is  not  with  rjen  who  know  what  they  are  doing  j his 
legitimate  prey  are  the  men  who  care  only  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
unto  than*  Our  task  is  to  recruit,  from  the  latter,  members  for  the 
formar*  Mere,  I believe,  we  leave  the  division  between  the  ignorant 
sad  the  educated  to  confront  a new  division* 


What  is"Education"? 

I believe  that  at  the  base  of  our  confusion  is  a misunderstanding 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  word  "education". 

What  is  called  "education"  consists  of  two  elements.  One  is 
a *©ries  of  episodes*  The  other  is  the  intention  to  learn  from  them. 

When  both  are  present,  there  is  e series  of  instructive  episodes. 

The  episodes  may  ba  arranged  by  the  learner  himself,  as  when  he 
goes  to  a play  or  opens  a book  to  read*  Or,  they  may  be  arranged  for 
another,  or  a number  of  ©there,  by  a person  who  knows  how  to  naxiaiM 
the  proportion  of  instructive  episodes  in  a given  series  of  events* 

This  person  is  then  called  an  "educator",  although  in  truth  ha  is  not 
the  agent  of  anyone's  education  but  his  own.  Each  man  must  do  his  own 
learning*  What  the  educator  dots  is  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 

learning  by  putting  its  occasions  into  attractive  and  regular  arrangements 
or  paths* 

An  unhappy,  if  unintended,  consequence  has  been  that  "education" 
has  cd?©  to  be  identified  with  places,  parsons,  ss«  procedures < Srersons 
reading  in  libraries,  or  discussing  together  on  their  own,  are  considered 
to  b pursuing  a hobby,  not  getting  *an  education"* 

Finally , ws  have  reached  a static  image  of  what  "education" 
requires  of  us*  Originally,  in  Biblical  paraphrase,  it  has  been  to 
inquire  deeply,  to  learn  humbly,  and  to  love  the  quest  for  truth  with 
all  thy  heart*  Row  it  has  become  an  assemblage  of  familiar  parts? 
cssqpus,  classroom,  and  course;  teacher,  textbook,  and  test*  And,  sine© 
there  w&s  the  world's  work  to  be  done,  only  a limited  period  of  pro* 
vocational  youth  could  be  spared  for  the  routine;  so  eduction  "ended" 
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uith  the  fia& 1 test  and  manhood  began. 

There  is  a parable,  which  sane  of  yea  scientists  know,  about 
the  experimental  psychologist  interested  in  learning  theory  in  ths 
lower  forms  of  life,  who  experimented  with  a flea.  He  wanted  to  find 
if  a flea  could  be  trained  to  jump  only  on  command.  No  command,  no 
jump;  say  the  word,  off  he  goes.  He  succeeded  in  training  a flea 
to  jump  always  and  only  at  ccmmand.  As  a good  scientist,  he  pulled 
one  leg  off  the  flea,  to  see  if  the  training  would  hold  up;  the  flea 
still  jumped.  He  continued  this  process  of  elimination  until  the 
flea  had  only  one  leg  left.  He  gave  the  command,  the  flea  gave  a 
mighty  effort  and  a feeble  hop.  So  the  scientist  pulled  off  the 
last  leg.  Then  he  gave  the  command,  and  nothing  happened^  He  nodded 
satisfaction,  went  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  down  his  finding:  "A 
flea  without  legs  cannot  hear.”  I am  wondering  if  we  have  fallent  into 
this  same  logic:  An  adult  without  the  standard  academic  paraphernalia 
cannot  learn. 


Back  to  the  Elite 

While  I believe  that  we  can  do  a great  deal  more  than  we  have 
done,  I believe  that  because  of  pathology,  malnutrition,  fatigue, 
pressure  and  anxiety,  and  sheer  Incapacity,  we  must  face  the  certainty 
of  a permanent  noQ-elita»  The  abiding  influence  will  always  come 
from  those  with  Intellectual  and  cultural  energy  and  curiosity,  wi>.tever 
their  social  origins:  Multi-media  communicators  and  receivers,  who  fill 
their  minds  through  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  unburden  them  through 
their  tongues  and  pens.  While  the  "inert"  are  our  ultimo  target, 
our  immediate  target  is  the  so-called  "educated  ’• 

There  are  millions  of  words  now  in  print  about  the  necessity 
of,  and  the  means  for,  ed^stlng  all  of  the  American  adult  population 
throughout  all  of  its  life.  It  is  obv^sus  that  such  a dream  is  unreal; 
but  if  we  are  serious  in  our  Intention  to  reach  as  many  people  as  we 
can  with  seas  kind  of  educational  incentive,  a few  ssioros  are  basic. 

X b"*e  tried  to  suggest  some  of  them;  let  me  try  here  to  recapitulate 

It  will  not  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  but  sather 
is  the  order  In  which  they  occur  to  me  new  as  important. 
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Education  for  Citizenship 


A1,  . 1#  Disregard  any  standar  id  notion  of  the  "educated  man". 

tlLlzl  *?  #eek  i#  to  laduce  in  itivea  to  curioaity,  creativeness, 

?*petfnCti  belief  **  People  in  themselves,  and, 
u*  J11’  Pellef  °*  People  in  each  other  and  in  the  possibility  of 
achieving  the  goals  they  share. 


2.  Abandon  the  stereotype  of  the  Protestant -Capital 1st  ethos 
as  a test  for  whether  or  not  a man  is  "educated"  or  "educabJe”. 

SJd  ii  !*  educ*^r#»  the  epproaeh  a Margaret 

Mead  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  study  the  values  of  the  people  with 

ej»e  dealing,  end  imaginatively  create  incentives  for  them  in 

terns  of  those  values. 


3.  Adapt  the  most  advanced  technology  that  we  have  - programmed 
books,  inexpensive  but  professionally  selected  teaching  machines, 
radio  and  television,  and  if  necessary  bread  and  circuses,  in  order 
to  gather  people  together  under  the  tent  of  educational  salvation. 


. W®  h*v®,t0  fl«ht  not  poverty  of  goods  alone,  but  poverty 

of  spirit.  It  is  life  that  oust  become  interesting,  and  an  object 
° c^rl°slty  and  search  on  the  part  of  people,  many  of  whoa  are  too 
4*5?  ***•  wbeth«r  they  are  alive  or  not.  Therefore,  it  is 
primarily  the  young  people  whoa  we  must  attract,  with  bread  and 
circuses  if  necessary,  to  care  about  what  they  are  going  to  become, 
we  must  have  tral&tgg,  to  be  able  to  do  what  we  gust;  but  we  must 
also  have  education,  in  order  to  be  what  we  will. 


„„  5*  i*  the  passive  necessity  in  trying  to  meet  this  problem. 

But  an  gctlva  combination  of  paeeion  and  ingenuity  is  going  to  be 
required  to  instill  into  the  American  people  whet  Bertrand  Russell 
called  a life  inspired  by  love  and  guided  by  knowledge". 


We,  here  in  thia  Conference,  are  not  going  to  solve  this 
problem.  People  like  me,  in  universities  Ilka  mine,  are  not  going 
wc  so  .ye  *t.  Cur  mutual  task  is  to  mobilise  the  unexplored,  unexaoined, 
un  -*J8*o*d  resources  of  this  most  resourceful  of  nations;  to  turn 
pocpla  loose  to  find  their  own  wtys,  within  their  own  regions  sod 
wb-cultures,  to  find  the  motivation  to  care  about  being 
’JV**  c«  to  the  realisation  that  the  uneducated  minis 
•imply  not  alive.  Thus  our  task  ranges  from  motivation  to  retraining, 
to  motivation  to  seeing  one’s  own  environment  with  new  ayes,  to  the 
engendering  of  curiosity  about  other  ways  of  living;  from  the  circum- 
scribing actual  to  the  enlivening  possible. 


it.  * 


« **•  dissolving  of  tbs  walls  of  tbs  incredibly 

— iT’^S!a  *c  **?*  UttU  *«*•«  than  his  Tilings  or  Com 

°f  e *t*’  *°  •*•*■*•  so  iaerican  who  can  eolsrata  bslng  coofrocted  hr 
*!“  thT  o*  aaaklnd  around  thTwboU  foes  of  * 

Cco??’  *U  *ort»  of  places  that  ha  will  osrar 
fff1*  *P?  wl,’**_dliJoot  •**«•  for  tha  influsatUl,  fcducatod  population, 
tha  vorld  wust  ha  nad*  sots  raal  than  it  ia  now,  by  studies  of  non- 

at!^.  Tf , °?fa*ri  foi«lgr,-araa  eulturaa.  To  tha  nan  who  wants  to 
stay  parochial,  thasa  lafloaneaa  will  aaap  down,  probably  la  confusing 

Z,jll  httt  ?CT  **  "•*  1 to  haip  hla  ecganlta  his  latalllgaaca  so  that* 
new  Infoiaatlon  can  be  Included,  disregarded,  or  planed  la  perspective. 


thlnklcs 

BaH  ft  fcni  4 


ds»xracY.  this 


afrTi^r!!1^. ^T**,**0***  **  f*  u «Bt  going  to  be  achieved 

and  ta  ™°  4fj  ln  tta  ftB4»  "ft*  " Man  by  sdueatlon; 

**  ftP^t  this  Is  probably  tha  asjor  task  facing 
*bove  loottihotiy  ibwi  Aid  to  8outh  VistOMs  ibovi 
^dlcam  for  tha  aged.  Whole  populations,  such  as  thnsa  of  southern 

tbf?H?  IUly'  h*T*  ft®**4  *o  lies  spiritedly  la  woostery 
they  are  net  poor  in  spirit.  Our  own  urban  studies 

**“  y«»tloo  as  to  whathat  jvan  sluaa  are  oeeassaty  sources 
ox  poverty  of  spirit. 


. . Utvth*  war»  thoo»  ^ on  poverty  of  spirit,  s war  of  iasslsetloa: 
h*/  1*r  J°  iwbjcs  "the  energy  of  local  liberty:”  of 
frS*1?*  of  Sraatlvaaass,  of  gjoeprehanslon.  these  era  tbs  three 
c s of  continuing  education;  and  X still  believe  that  It  Is  within 

“J?**  thftlr  #Plrlt»  by  ths  Ingenious  application  of 
available  skills,  anoog  tha  vast  Majority  of  healthy  Africans. 
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SU?PI£HEIu&RI  OO^SEHTS 

by 


John  Powell 


J to  (tut  tilb  the  assumption  that  nobody  aroaod 

this  table  has  ever  written  the  phrase  "adult  education"  with 
capital  initial*.  As  Jack  Whit*  said,  it's  a thing  that  comec 
&st  in  every  educations!  conference » end  yet  in  My  sontwhat 
over-sensitised  mind,  it  Is  what  we  have  been  talking  about  in 
very  large  measure  In  every  one  of  our  sessions* 


You  cannot  talk  about  the  training  of  teachers  without 
remeoverlng  that  they  are  to  sons  extent  adult  and  that  you  are 
dealing  with  adult  education,  just  as  I ae  in  Hlaai  in  trying 
to  retrain  ay  faculty* 

When  Clarence  Senior  tries  to  educate  the  teachers,  the 
parents,  the  people  of  New  York  City,  the  principals  and  the 
•uperinttadtfife* > ho  it  an  adult  tducator9  whither  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  call  himself  that  or  not* 

Adult  education.  In  ay  definition.  Is  the  attempt  which 
the  American  people  should  be  asking  to  ccoHinlcate  with  each 
other  and  within  themselves  about  their  shared  purposes  to 
find  solutions  to  the  obstscles  In  the  way  of  those  purposes* 

We  have  been  talking  here  about  communicating  with 
teachers  In  r*ch  a way  that  they  would  learn  to  ccwunlcate 
with  students  who  are  alien  to  them*  I don't  define  adult 
education  as  beginning  at  the  age  of  18.  Adult  education 
begins  In  the  nursery  school.  And  this  Is  ona  reason  I'm 
calling  it  adult  education,  although  I made  the  concession  In 
my  title  of  using  the  word  "continuing,"  because  this  Is 
now  more  acceptable*  What  I regret  about  the  word  "continuing" 
is  two  things:  first,  the  rdult  in  staking  learning  Is  not 
continuing  anything  that  the  schools  have  demonstrably  done 
for  him*  Be  starts  learning  again  because  he's  got  s problem 
or  he  s got  a curiosity  or  he's  got  s need  of  soma  sort  or 
he  wants  to  knew  why  he’s  doing  what  he  is  doing. 

And,  secondly,  the  word  "continuing"  leaves  out  what  I 
think  is  the  essence  of  the  qualifying  word  In  the  phrase 
adult  education"— the  fact  that  that  kind  of  education, 
education  among  grown  people,  la  essentially  a starch  for  the 
means  of  growing  up*  It  is  education  for  maturity,  not  just 
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in  maturity;  and  if  it  is  not  that,  there  is  no  point  in  calling 
it  education  at  ell*  least  of  all  adult  education* 

There  are  some  threads  which  I need  to  pull  together 

nere*  I think  I 4 better  change  my  metaphor— they  are  not  threads, 
they  are  live-wires. 

For  example,  we  have  viewed  with  horror  the  widening  hori- 
zontal cleavage  across  our  culture  between  the  enriched  who  are 
getting  richer  and  the  impoverished  who  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming poorer.  We  recognise  this  as  having  in  it  the  seeds  of 
a true  national  disaster.  This  is  a negative  current, 

*****  we  have  induced  the  positive  current  of  the 
possibiliteas  of  intervention  by  pre-school  enrichment,  by 
school  liberation,  by  new  incentives  for  adults,  even  by  educa- 
ting teachers  who,  ss  Boris  very  well  pointed  out  yesterday 
are  probably  the  least  educable  msofcar*  of  the  American  people 
in  adult  tanas. 

We  have  e negative  current  going  through  the  third  wire— 
beilt-in  resistances  to  interfering  in  the  family,  the  sacred 
family,  interferences  within  the  school  to  refoning  it,  a 
reslstanca  on  the  part  of  a large  part  of  our  population— and 
u •*Mn  lower  class,  I mean  the  eccentrica  and 

the  Bohemlaai  and  tha  guya  who  think  for  themselves;  the  resis- 
tance to  becoming  prisoners  of  authority;  tha  resistance  to 
being  compelled  to  be  ambitious;  resistance  on  the  pert  of  our 
institutions  to  what  they  consider  Federal  intervent  loo  to  the 
apaading  of  e lot  of  mooey,  end  above  ell,  I think,  if  we  acti- 
vated the  kind  of  program  we  have  talked  about,  tc  whet  they 
would  consider  the  socialist  implications  of  such  actions, 

, . 011  the  other  hand,  tbs  positive  current,  the  existence 

of  the  money  end  the  power  to  do  this  if  we  could  mobilise 
tham.  Another  negative  current;  the  incooclusivencss  of  our 
versus  positive  current,  the  agreement  that  we  must 

_ . «ot  two  questions  to  put  before  you  to  focus 

this  discussion.  Suppose  that  we  were  able  to  identify  the 
effective  levers  end  fulcrums  of  intervention,  that  they 

art  risky,  are  we  sure  that  the  sains  we  would  achieve  if  we 
*«»  are  woeth  the  riskr  that  we  would  incur  if  we  loetf 
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..  . X*!!  pat  tlic  — ccod  question  in  Mother  way*  v«  m.  I 

«ggMMict  thattho  Individual 
f?  **■•**•  bicc— f hy  the  use  he  aokas  of  what  it 

gives  to  his  la  axpcrtaaoe*  It'*  not  shat  happens  to  his:  it's 
•hat  saa  ba  naked  of  it.  wo  «**  « » 

1m  1 thlak  ttfvo  got  to  face  la  this  final  moot* 

”**  able  to  do  what  wfc  want*  what  would  wo 

aa  AMrlcaa  (topic  he  taking  of  oocaalvaa  hy  the  way  in  which  wo 


DISCUSSION 

by 

Louie  Hacker 


I Should  start  out  by  saying  at  once  that  X disagree  with  what  Mr.  Powell 
has  written,  rad  I suspect  I disagree  with  what  he  has  discussed  orally.  This 
does  not  aera  that  I denigrate  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  paper.  Indeed,  be- 
crase  I do  not  consider  it  .oaething  that  rant  be  give  el^atteSS^  i tave 
paid  it  that  regard  by  seeking  to  analyte  what  he  has  said  in  a systematic  form 

rh"»  tecarhs  In  riTof  t^e  ’ 

P^  iT^u^y^??^^  **  r**Uy  prt#tGtB  18  a caBpldX  I think  its  re- 

An  I in  error,  or  do  I discern  the  same  sense  of  unease  in  the  comtenmlation 
of  our  modern  world  by  Mr.  Powell  that  ve  saw  In  Mr.  Taylor's  paper?  YoTrecall 

2^!  !^30r4.ialdi  **/*?•*  **  c*n*d  **  tensions  of  our  society:  "we  thus  have 
™+*  ge^^,d«Md»,*wtlng  head-on— the  demand  for  an  educational 

system  which  can  deal  directly,  on  a national  scale,  with  themoral  and  social 
. before  us,  and  the  demands  for  trained  manpower  to  maintain  and  ex- 

tend the  present  economic,  social  and  military  establishment." 

™ e*ted  as  these  issues  in  one  context,  "unemployment,  full 

J**100?1  dlftributicm"  as  having  been  relevant  in  the  1930's;  and 

*dUCtttl°nai  poverty, " 


Ushoent0tJEM^lf7^y  rferl?f  ?°  148  80clal»  military  end  economic  estsb- 
refermce  as  th»  J ^ effest  acceptlag  the  same  broad  frame  of 

of  oT^£LS£i£  ZZT  *• Potf9U  <*“* for  *• 

For  it  has  produced  these  consequences: 

PhMe  ^ ”coav®ntio»l  wisdom”  (which  is  Galbraith's 

toPoi*??*  ^accent  on  production,  which  leads,  says 

Iceen  m>  with  * Cr°^  a ca^inuous  stream  osf  workers  who  can 

keep  up  with  the  demands  of  an  advancing  technology  — even  while  those 

. ?°“  «iU  note  the  key  word  "geometric".  Technology  or 

automation,  driven  on  by  the  "Protestant-Capitalist  ethos"  inerttablv 
creates  permanent  disemployment.  inevitably 

fimAnJ*  Because  this  is  so,  Mr.  Powell  now  raises  what  he  calls  a 

elagga,  eiteB  “**•  **»*>  wh0«>  **  have  heard,  that  two 

classes  in  our  society  have  emerged;  and  I my  interpolate  that  bv 

s^e  a24t^nSll8^th?r  * tte  SSl2 

0“^^  CtoB8ee  “•  **  afflusnt  “4  the  impoverished 

ieftrow*  +^e«fir8^  ?**?  driva.  Imagination,  a capacity  for  further 

MtinfS^.  ^rt£°X  r^m 

assess. rsr  - 

^srsusrs,*xs 

or  should  there  be  an  unbridled  democracy  with  a nese-ccaatina  n-oces-  to  ’ 
determine  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad?”  >'0 

fomikHm  ^ toJ*tioe  whan  I say  he  accepts  Mr.  Taylor's 

«*  »•  *W’«  solaticn,  for  he  declares,  cm  page  l87^Must  we 
c^c®t  of  * *«*»«*  elite? " And  teanewere!  "As 

iJiSS!*??  ^0^!64a,  pwhape  as  small  a percentage  of  the  nation  can  run  its 
Industrial  plants  as  now  runs  its  agricultural^lant." 

aLthi*  ®otefe>  ^>«c«use  tine  does  not  permit,  the  basic 

Bhar^y^from^^e  ^rtioS^Lt0^^?0118  * lvm  that  1 dissent 

xwipjy  rxom  une  assertions  that  two  classes  have  emerged,  the  second  end 
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hopeless  one  "impoverished  and  disadvantaged"  • Poverty  in  an  affluent 
society,  which  is  what  ears  is,  is  relative.  Of  coarse,  there  axe  inequal- 
lties  of  incase,  but  we  mast  accept  — given  opportunities  for  escape  from 
fixed  status,  to  enter  professions,  to  start  new  businesses  — that 
inequality  also  Beans  social  nobility,  and  therefore  the  ctence  to  rise 
but  also  to  fall. 


Further,  poverty  is  only  relative  for  newly*arrived  subcultures. 

This  has  always  been  true  of  all  the  immigrants;  it  is  true  of  Negroes  coming 
into  the  urban  communities  of  the  North  out  of  the  rural  living  of  the 
South. 

Nor  can  poverty  be  measured  by  a cut-off  point  in  family  or  individual 
inecse.  many  incomes,  whether  of  families  or  ia&jyjUUatifl,  are  below  the 
cut-off  point  for  understandable  and  justifiable  reasons  without  the 
existence  of  poverty. 

People  leave  and  enter  the  labor  force.  This  makes  for  temporary 
part-tine  income.  The  goods  and  services  created  which  are  not  measured 
in  market  terms  on  farms,  for  example,  or  in  the  new  households  of  the 
freshly-married,  supplement  money  Income;  the  small  households  of  the 
aged;  the  supplementation  of  modest  incomes  from  capital  on  the  part  of 
the  retired  — all  these  throw  serious  doubts  on  the  assuoption  ti»t  20 
percent  or  30  percent  of  our  population  are  impoverished  and  permanently  so. 

Mind,  I do  not  deny  the  existence  of  small  groups  of  individuals  or, 
in  fact,  the  hard  core  in  our  society,  or  In  any  society,  of  persons  who 
have  slipped  out  of  the  mainstream,  but  these  require  individual  examination 
and  attention.  The  problem  probably  is  more  social  than  economic,  ax* 
these  are  undoubtedly  sifcjects  for  social  work  and  possibly  rehabilitation  or 
permanent  penslonlng-off.  The  last  by  this  process  have  become  pauperized. 

If  they  have  children,  we  most  seek  to  snatch  them  from  the  same  unhappy  fate. 

And  I sharply  dissent,  too,  from  the  assumption  that  technology  or 
automation  must  lead  to  permanent  disemployment  of  the  misses.  The  history 
of  the  West  since  the  fifteenth  century  has  demonstrated  Again  and  again 
that  technological  improvements  and  increased  productivity,  contributed  by 
capital  inputs  and  labor  inputs  in  varying  degree  have  (l)  created  more 
jobs  rather  then  less;  (2)  raised  the  real  gross  natioraO.  product;  (3) 
raised  real  wages  and  salaries  end  the  amounts  of  earnings  relative  to 
income  from  properties.  2h  short,  increased  productivity  — today  the  larger  . 
part  contributed  by  investment  in  human  beings  --  leads  to  economic  growth 
with  all  the  benificent  social  and  psychic  consequences  of  a volltant,  mobile, 
and  adventuresome  society. 

You  must  permit  another  aside.  I have  introduced  a new  term  hero: 

* investment  in  bmn  beings."  Today  economists,  notably  in  our  own 
country,  are  beginning  to  examine  empirically  and  theoretically,  the 
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contributions  msde  to  productivity  by  an  educated  nrapoKr.  They  have  cos 

in  tte  AS^«^.!te^^1f1L0iOJ:!.ecllOo:^lle,  whether  on-the-job  training, 
in  the  Ar&ed  Forces,  la  adult  education  prog  mas,  not-  only  advances  sharply 

economic  growth  but  there  are  important  social  and  psychic  side-effects. 

In  i^SSSrSr.  ^Chicago  Uaiveieity,  who  has  been  a pioneer 

in  this  kind  of  analysis,  says:  "Investment  In  schooling"  — by  which  he 

mam  contributions  to  production  - "Is  presently,  inlhe  Uhitk  States* 

ei^^L+r2^0-^  h??Ba  Aaft  thcn'  turning  to  the  consucptlon 

components  of  education,  these,  be  declares  are  to  be  found  "In  Its  enduring 

quality  and  because  of  Its  favorable  effects  upon  the  future  satisfactions 
which  people  enjoy.  Moral  values,  refinement  of  taste,  standards  of  conduct, 
and  the  art  of  living  are  all  Integral  parts  of  this  consunption." 

, ^5  1 J?7®8*1*  18  *»  digression  j for  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Powell  declares  he  sees  the  problem  :*pd:  proposes  the  remedy. 

I must  now  turn  to  the  latter.  «»w«jr. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Mr.  Powell  finds  his  guide  or  mentor  in 
Rousseau.  He  might  have  gone  to  Plato  or  to  Hegel  or  to  Iferx,  for  nan 
must  be  forced  to  be  free;  or  he  can  find  his  freedom  in  a sense  of 
community;  or,  in  Marxian  teams,  his  alienation  will  end  when  the  relation- 
shipof  production  and  the  codes  of  production  represent  the  same  comnon 
jnpose;  in  short,  the  goal  of  adult  education  is  the  achievement,  says 
Mr.  Powell,  of  a national  purpose. 

. Says  Mr.  Powell  in  the  beginning:  "The  General  Will  (Rousseau1  s 

tern)  requires  a perception  of  life-lang  education  as  a patriot's  duty." 

This  he  designates  as  a "national  imperative."  And  he  calls  upon  public 
authority  to  launch  such  a crusade.  Bie  Russians  have  done  so  in  what  he 

SS?1*8  ^ A^horttar3*a  collective  programs  of  mass  indoctrination. " 
fwice,  although  he  uses  the: term  "authoritarian",  Mr.  Powell  asks  us  to 
examine  the  Russian  experience  and  not  on  that  account  take  it  lightly. 

^ fiiven  the  Russians  what  we  lack,  and  that  is  motivation  for 
accept-ng  education.  The  assumption  i*  the  Russians  work  better  and  harden 

ktfttstrial  skill,  literacy  and  Communist 
__eo-«gy.  ....areas,  in  v«r  wvrlu  — and  hence  our  drift  — have  been 
betrayed  Into  educating  people  for  single  roles  and  not  for  their  c™,™ 

Again,  time  does  not  permit  to  point  out  Mr.  Powell's  want  of 
economic  understanding.  Hi©  lamentable  failures  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
production  ox  consumer  goods  have  forced  the  Russians  to  begin  (all  the 
time  denying  it)  to  experiment  with  a market  economy,  to  seek  profitability 
ff  ® to  reward  waters  with  Incentive  peysaats 

^ ^ f®  ,aehievea»  *hlch  ironiotlly  means  the  capilallst-consvsar 

sovereignty,  and  not  when  prc4uction  nox®&  nm  exceeded . 
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in  short,  not  a general  will  or  a national  purpose  is  going  to 
accomplish  growth  with  all  its  side-effects,  but  the  capitalist,  or  utili- 
tarian, enlightened  self- interest . 

But  to  return  finally  to  adult  or  continuing  education,  Mr.  Powell 
looks  at  it  together  with  distaste.  It  is  a "gigantic  smorgasbord";  the 
freedom  we  have  is  an  almost  total  freedom  of  often  meaningless  choices. 

And  as  for  quality,  "Quality  control  is  almost  equal  to  health  control  in 
Civil  War  medicine." 

He  continues:  "It  is  difficult  to  build  a coherent  program  of  adult 

learning,  a national  service  for  adult  intelligence,  by  adding  together  the 
secondary  functions  branching  off  from  primarily  non-adult  or  non-teaching 
agencies:  the  day  college,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  agricultural  vocatioral 

programs,  the  church,  the  Rotary  Clubs,  the  Girl  Scouts,  or  business  and 
industry. " 

On  pages  17  and  18  he  offers  us  a long  list  of  this  meaningless  and 
purposeless  melange  going  under  the  name  of  continuing  education.  As  though 
this  were  not  bad  enough,  we  are  even  in  worse  plight.  Ey  permitting  adults 
to  perform  in  one  of  many  roles  — as  a worker  or  a church-goer,  or  a 
consumer  — we  have  not  trained  adults  "for  their  common  humanity."  There 
is  then  — and  this  I regard  as  the  really  ominous  statement  — "There  is, 
in  fact,  no  national  school,  no  national  market  for  maturity." 

Because,  then,  we  must  face  the  certainty  of  a permanent  non-elite, 
because  technological  retraining  only  leads  to  geometric  disemployment, 
because  we  have  inequalities  of  capacity  due  to  "pathology,  malnutrition, 
fatigue,  pressure  and  anxiety"  — in  short,  impoverishment  — all  we  can 
do  is  educate  for  citizenship.  That  is,  "induce  incentives  to  curiosity, 
creativeness,  comprehension  ana  competence"  to  get  people  to  "achieve  gog.Xs 
they  share."  We  must,  therefore,  fight  both  the  poverty  of  goods 
the  poverty  of  spirit . 

Reedies s to  say,  I reject  all  this:  the  social  and  economic  analysis 

that  has  caused  Mr.  Powell’s  despair,  his  contempt  for  the  "gigantic  smorgasbord*' 
of  adult  education  and  his  substitution  of  amonolithic  national  purpose  which 
he  calls  citizenship  in  "shared  goals",  whether  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  Greek 
freeman  (but  not  the  slaves)  or  the  virtue  of  Machiavelli’s  elite  or  the 
virtue  of  Rousseau's  or  Marx ' s sense  of  community. 

By  calling  for  plurality  and  not  singularity,  for  consumer  sovereignty 
in  the  free  market  of  choices  and  ideas  and  not  the  dirigisme  exfi  tyranny  of 
the  general  will;  that  is  to  say,  when  X opt  for  equality  of  choices  (having 
ln^faind  different  ends)  am  I opting  for  the  abandonment  of  quality?  Wot  at 

And  here  X find  the  aloofness  of  the  educator  and  the  university  as 
regards  adult  education  the  greatest  peril. 
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Curiously  enough,  recognising  self -interest,  the  greatest  ad  ranees 
being  rcMe  in  adult  education  today  in  America  are  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
In  industry,  noxh  are  involved  in  the  training  of  a superior  manpower  * 
thfe.  one  for  national  preservation,  the  other  to  achieve  and  maintain  profit- 
ability and  t lie  ref  ore  increased  productivity . 

There  are  many  reasons  why  adults  at  all  levels,  and  not  simply  the 
already-tutored,,  seek  continuing  education  in  its  broadept  sense.  All  should 
be  respected;  all  can  be  improved  very  easily,  given  our  acceptance  in  a 
free  society  of  diversity,  ngny  instead  of  a single  interest,  ana  manifold 
forms  of  participation,  I list  a few: 

Adults  seek  entertainment . But  listening  to  music,  going  to  the 
theater 5 looking  at  ctur°£  * f.bl™  ^rvn^r  i — .a.  ,*  _ ± . ~ 

7 ^ .ir  — ~ t '-WXlw  bi  uUuco  <5LJut,frr  i > ?wrt»«rf ? \>QQ  y S/G 

the  same  time  that  there  is  a lifting  of  the  spirit.  7 

Adults  seek  information,  whether  they  visit  the  museums  or  engage  in 
current  events  discussions,  or  watch  so-called  public  affairs  TV  programs 
or  programs  of  educational  television. 

Adults  seek  J ob -improvement  • 

Adults  seek  training  for  civic  and  community  particination,  whether 
as  voters  or  church-goers  or  members  of  consumer  leagues  or  civil  rights 
organizations.  ""  w 

Adults  seek  training  for  the  use  of  greater  leisure  time  for  earlier 
retirement.  Incidentally,  the  shortening  of  the  v,ime  of  the  work  week,  of 
uhe  work  year  and  for  the  normal  life,  these  constitute  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  boon  that  technological  progress  has  given  us  • 

bThat  is  wrong  about  education  for  meaningful  travel  or  for  creative 
writing  and  painting  and  the  household  arts,  among  which  I mme  cookery  as 
the  outstanding  one?  ' 

And,  finally,  odults  seek  — and  more  and  more  should  be  encouraged 
to  seek  (and  here  I rams  the  greatest  single  group  in  our  society  that  we 
shamefully  neglect  — tL  • hotae -bound  married  woman)  — they  seek  formal 
learning  in  the  broad  liberal  arts  sense,  for  self-improvement  and  ©s  ©n 
investment  in  human  capital. 

In  this  last  case  - and  here  I have  had  a long  experience  — the 
want  of  commitment  by  our  universities  and  our  educational  foundations 
is  nothing  less  than  shameful.  Mr.  Powell  agrees,  when  he  says:  "You 

are  all  aware  of  the  seccnd-claSs  status  of  our  teachers  in  evening 
schools  and  universities;  they  ©re  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  'benighted, 
teaching  the  belated’." 


fteed  this  toe  bo?  I will  not  go  into  any  detail  about  the  acc<^pli8bmsnts  of 
the  School  of  General  Studies  nor  discuss,  es  I should  have  wanted  to  discuss  in 
great  detail  the  very  problem  of  bow  we  can  redeem,  and  recapture  the  partially- 
educated  woman  into  the  labor  force.  I simply  want  to  cite  on  statistic.  There 
are  6,000,000  women  today  who  have  had  from  one  to  three  years  of  college  edu- 
cation and  have  dropped  out.  There  ien't  a single  university,  to  ray  knowledge, 
that  is  lifting  a finger  or  seeking  to  develop  imaginative  ways  for,  in  the  first 
pla&e,  reaching  these  home -bound  married  women;  and  in  the  second  place,  where 
their  children  have  grown,  inducting  them  back  into  normal  processes  of  our  society* 

I Just  want  to  oak©  one  comment  upon  equality  and  inequality.  I say  that 
we  can  achieve  equality  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  equality  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  students  engaged  in  this  process  of  continuing  learning.  If 
this  is  so,  then  quality  inevitably  follows . Every  ancient  craft,  every  aidi- 
eval  guild,  every  modern  profession  deriving  satisfaction  from  and  being  honored 
* its  labors  has  policed  its  own  quality ~ We  need  public  authcrltv  no 
national  purpose  to  do  this. 
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As  the  last,  I am  a little  undecided  whether  I should  he  the  poison  in  the 
tail  or  the  sweetness  at  the  bottom,  but  I leave  it  to  you  to  find  out  which  I 
have  chosen. 

I am  glad  Mr.  Hacker  preceded  me.  He  criticized  a number  of  the  economic 
and  other  things  which  I will  have  no  time  to  deal  with  and  which  I chink  could 
be  oonmiented  on. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  I don’t  thing  Mr.  Powell  has  provided  us  with  a clear 
definition  of  adult  or  continuing  education  which  we  can  use.  So  provisionally, 
let  me  Say  that  I also  mean  by  this,  the  schooling  of  adults;  that  is,  whatever 
happens  to  them  in  a school  in  which  they  have  enlisted,  when  it  does  not  lead 
to  the  traditional  liberal  and  professional  degrees  < For  this  is  a separate  divi- 
sion, and  I think  this  is  what  T-Te  really  want  to  talk  about. 


To  my  knowledge,  about  28, 000, 000  adults  are  enrolled  in  this  sort  of  pro- 
cess. The  figures  are  vague  and  not  very  useful  because  enrollment  may  mean 
anything  from  one  hour  a week  to  full  time,  and  proper  distinctions  have  not 
been  made,  and  statistics  are  not  veiy  good.  I just  want  to  indicate  the  approxi- 
mate size  of  the  enterprise. 


New,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  offer,  and  to  whom  we  want  to  offer 
adult  education,  and  what  results  we  seek,  should  depend  on  questions  such  as 
these:  Who  demands  adult  education,  and  for  what  purpose?  What  kind  of  adult 
education  does  he  demand?  Is  the  demand  rational,  in  the  sense  that  adult  edu- 
cation is  such  as  can  be  offered  as  a suitable  means  to  achieve  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  want  to  use  it?  That’s  what  we  mean. 


In  other  words,  does  the  end  justify  tLs  means,  if  you  want  no  put  it 
thi.t  my , x don't  think  tss&ns  can.  evnr  he  justified  by  anything  but  the  ends. 

So  tne  only  question  is:  does  this  end  justify  these  means Y Is  the 

d&ssand  for  adult  education  incress ing?  And  whs t cav  r its  variations,  to 
what  factors  can  they  be  related,  such  as  income,  previous  eduction,  occupation, 
employment  and  so  on. 

D«sande  on  the  supply  Bid©  — how  Is  this  demand  supplied?  Is  it  over- 
supplied?  Is  it  irader -supplied  in  the  various  categories  ? Should  we  attempt 
to  stimulate  this  demand  and  should  we  influence  the  kind  of  derrand?  Trat,  of 
course,  depends  finally  on  what  effects  we  intend  to  have  by  means  of  adult 
education  and  vbat*do  ve  get,  as  distinguished  from  what  we  intend?  Are  the 
effects  we  get  desirable  or  undesirable? 

Now,  I think  it’s  best,  perhaps,  to  divide  our  adult  education,  as  I 
have  a tendency  to  divide  all  education,  into  at  least  three  categories . 

First,  education  as  an  investment ; that  is,  of  a kind  that  leads  to  a 
private  return  to  the  person  who  has  been  educated.  In  the  terms  of  adult 
education,  this  is  usually  the  case  for  vocational  education,  if  it  is  any 
good.  If  it  is  not,  it  has  missed  its  point. 

A person  who  wishes  to  acquire  a skill  in  adult  education  usually  does 
so  because  he  thinks  his  time  is  well  invested  because,  with  this  skill,  he 
can  get  a higher  return.  It  follows  from  this  that  this  sort  of  adult 
education  should  not  be  supported  by  public  money.  Obviously,  the  person 
who  gets  the  higher  return  can  finance  it  himself,  although  we  might  help 
him  by  means  of  loans. 

Second,  there  is  a public  indivisible  return.  This,  too,  is  a kind 
of  educational  investment.  For  instenee,  if  the  adult  is  not  literate  and 
by  means  of  adult  education  he  becomes  literate,  the  return  is  in  large 
part  not  to  him  but  to  society  at  large,  in  the  same  way  if  I have  a 
telephone  and  other  people  also  have  telephones,  I benefit.  The  telephone 
serves  as  a means  of  ecsasunieation.  Of  course,  the  ease  is  true  for 
literacy. 

Fils,  adult  education  can  be  a fora  of  convention j ttot  is,  it 
does  not  give  any  sort  of  return  other  than  the  enjoyment  that  the  parson 
^ iing  educated  gets  f foe  the  process  of  education  or  from  its  pursuit. 

Such  a convention  can  be  public  sometimes,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is 
private . I certainly  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Powell  on  his  general  idea 
that  most  of  it  is  some  sort  of  either  public  investment  or  public 
consumption . I think  that  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

Whether  and  what  kind  and  to  what  extent  we  should  foster  adult 
education  depends  on  the  analysis  of  these  questions#  To  ay  knowledge, 
they  have  been  touched  on  in  Mr.  Powell's  paper,  but  he  has  not  come  to 
grips  with  them. 
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sdulf  iC^fvde?1O2,0  ***  coasid^  an  Insufficient  demand  for 

a«r*^w>£A^#  Mh«  doe«  ^ cogently  explain  vhy  there  should  be  acre 
* ^ short,  is  ‘jhi#  use  of  resources  in  setae  \?ay  superior  to  tfc® 

n^'rBS1fLTeeJ°r  OOClety>  * for  *•  ^d^Tnel^  £d* 

to  other  possible  alterative  uses  other  than  adult  education? 

th«rv,  i.^.1  T?*  J°  8Ueg?6t  P0®'1^1®  reaaaae  for  ttie  lag  In  demand,  if 

oflrtult  ""L?*  'In^nfo,:l,,e,1  •*>«*  «»  Possible  benefits 

or  adult  education,  of  the  possible  net  advantage  that  they  may  derive  from 

mav  lrnie+2??\?“y  !£3rJ’e  lDfo“#l1  ** • *oo  weak  in  some  way.  That  is,  they 

SoSTiS^L ^.t9n#flt  tte“ but  are  stm  «“•  *"***°  ^ 

that  thS^i.’^S®  mr  **?•  there  ia  8 n«*  disadvantage;  that  la, 
that  ttey  have  better  uses  for  their  time  resources.  meee  better  uses 

&ns  sre  ^ and 

more,  ^ ^ ^ 8 »ook  and  learn 

somv.«oF+hi+l1’  tlMy  «y  think  that  there  are  other  uses  of  the  time  re- 
soureM  that  are  unrelated  to  education  but  which  nevertheless  give  them  a 
net  advantage  over  the  employment  of  their  resources  in  education. 

^ . ^ c58^r  psople  incapable  of  profiting  from  further 

education,  even  thou#  there  would  be  a net  advantage  for  them  if  they 
were  capable  of  profiting  from'  it.  57 

m.„  *'5®Ptlon  to  Mr-  Powell's  approach  is  that  he  recognizes 

only  the  first  of  these  five  possible  reasons  for  lack  of  deuand.  In 

*>•  an2y  «ascu.  for  which  there  is  no  more 

Dcssibll  b»^S'+J*dU^a^°n  iS  tfcat4.pe0ple  818  nofc  Informed  about  the 

•»*  »•  Proposes, therefore,  a vast  program  of  "motivational 

adSr^duMtion!  aa0tloaBl  ^'“dillaniag  that  would  make  everyone  want  more 

more  adSt'^e^tt^+h  I!*”  to_®“Ece®a  to  seduce  more  people  into  getting 
fdyf?tl0D\thep’  according  to  Mr.  Powell,  we  can  expect  all  fctnds 

Ifthtakl££  5°r  J03^06’  woula  «»  right  preaid^T 

political^evsntst  h**10  “la’“aer*t8nain«  of  the  Influence  of  knowledge  on 

I Bijbmlt  that  this  vhole  approach  is  Salvationist  in  character  Such 

bafied  011  the  evldeiic®  of  things  nut  raen.  But  this 

see  thL?^  di8tinct;ion  of  bein8  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  things  as  I 


an  ^ 18  oalTOtionist  In  approach  ie,  tint  of 

All,  that  everybody  is  to  be  saved  on  the  baa  Is  of  Rousseau’s  general  will 
Ev«mteo»e  who  reaiat  are  to  * forced  to  be  free,  acld^^l^fwc^' 

So  1?L  2»  f*1***1  Ynj"  RouS8eeu  certainly  did  not  n^Tthe  majority, 

°rClag  *>  *e  free  ^re  - whatever  that  may  mean  - 

, , J°  80me  fcifcority  that  in  some  way  knows  the  general  will,  as 

fit?***  t0  )SnCfW  the  mtU2Ul  ^ 003  forces  People  to  be  free  as  they  see 


off1,  Nw'  tre*tm>  11115  1 ^uote  Mr.  Powell  here,  "means  to  Americans  leisure 
security  from  var,  and  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  is  one  oft he 
funniest,  most  peculiar  definitions  of  freedom  I’ve  ever  seen. 

else  imT^<^Ee£2f,4.an^^S]5iSyS  1338  ffieaat>  85215  ^ hardly  mean  anything 
elae,  unless  we  want  to  limit  the  void,  than  the  abilitTto  choose:  K 

p^ii6  th&t  Am*rican*  n*e  their  freedom  to  choose  the  things 

ifl^s  f S0086*  d0e8n,t  free5om  that; 

it  means  that  they  use  freedom  for  this  purpose. 

CU^°U?  effect  of  to-  fall's  identifying  freedom  with  the 
^Tleh»dtotwl b5r  wmm  01  freed0111  is  that  freedom  cooes  to  be 
tr^?he5*  f51  the  desire  for  freedom  means,  of  course,  the  desire  for 
rete^l0°  of  the  ability  to  cnoose  rather  than  being  stuck 
with  anything  you  have  chosen.  So,  if  freedom  rn^nfl  no  mere  freedom  If  It 

0f  tte  ablUt3r  to  chooee»  but  8l^3y  «w>ie  the 
nievement  of  certain  things,  such  as  affluence,  security  from  war.  and 

?or°fro£«  *2  ”r-  is  saying  is  ihat  AmerfcaTdon-t  a damn 

SutaSr!  affluent,  they  want  to  be  peaceful,  and  they  w^T 

- 1 8'*ntt  you  can  be  affluent,  peaceful  and  happy  without  being 

free,  and  you  can  also  be  free  without  being  affluent,  happy,  and  peaceful. 

beli*f  18  that  Americans,  however  incorrectly  and  inar- 
? 6 T8  i!iBh  to  reoaln  fre*'  to  the  8*“®e  of  retaining 

Lcl^th?^, h, fr\l.°h!0Se  ^ CbaDgt  otaa-  ^ I wouldn't 

^cMe^e  poesibility  that  at  some  point  they  might  choose,  Aether  you 

•It  a?t>  40  81TO  “»»  «y»  » Peaceful  existence  in  favor  of  war 

xx  certain  other  values  are  threatened. 

curious  mis -definition  of  freedom,  there  is  a similarly 

Bflni^ion  ®f  education.  The  goals  of  education  are  defined  in  some 

T*  0r,?elpfn€  P®°Ple  to  take  a stand  on  Michelangelo  and 

°?j?ctives  * V*1*  nation.  Mr.  Rwellasks:  "Does 

any^0bJ^t±twr:  which  are  cither  measurable  or  definable  in 

' f?r  responsible  members  of  its  adult  population?" 

+hR+^«^^n  ve  °nght  to  have  such  objectives,  and 

mind  +M«  Shou15  atout  that  we  have  the  right  objectives.  To  my 

mind,  this  is  a very  mechanical  approach.  ^ 
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!*r*  p®w®n  aUo  "There  Is,  in  fact,  no  national  school,  no 

national  market,  for  maturity. " I don't  know  what  naturity  means.  It's 

a term  very  useful  In  horticulture,  but  I think  It  has  no  place  in  education 

the  cw^'n?3!!^60®!  ^ *****  Motivational  psychology  has  learned 
„??  ?5  8*^«  toothpaste  but  not  of  selling  manhood."  I haven't  the 

b®  d®BlrRble  *0  •®n  ®MhOOd.  Who  VOUld  do 
the  selling?  What  would  be  involved? 

. , , Pwell  adds  : "la  the  nation  which  invented  and  perfected  the  radio 

^ tele^ion  coomerciai,  we  should  be  able  to  mobilize  the  same  skills  to 

mentRl  Clkvlti*#  hy  35  percent,"  which  is,  I think, 

2 “ 1 d0  tMak  there  is  a differ^, 
ana  „ t — — this  difference  u&s  been  neglected . I aa  quoting  this  not  to 
esthetic  objection,  but  to  indicate  that  the  approach  is  one  that 

ifSS  ^ 1 I!8^  f th*  Prf*,1<”-  14  “*“*>  « because  education 

is  used  in  two  different  and  Inconsistent  ways# 

*■  ©d^tion  as  an  ideal,  always  successful,  producing 

alamyB  an  intended  and  desirable  result  and  capable  of  solving  all  hunxm 

problems,  and  by  definition  therefore  preferable  to  any  other  use  of  resources. 

second  definition  which  I favor  because  it  is  descriptive  is* 
education,  a schooling  at  best  a faltering  learning  process,  which  even*. if 
intended  to  produce  desirable  results  need  not  produce  them  at  all  and  any 
produce  unintended  and  undesirable  ones.  y 

. I ns^r  add  that  I knew  that  there  is  no  known  predictable  effect  on 
character  of  education  and  there  is  no  known  capacity,  to  my  knowledge,  to 

d°  1 ?®anfl  of  education  than  to  spread  knowledge,  form  intellects, 
as  ^tinguished  from  character  to  seme  extent,  and  formulate,  or  form 
cognitive  habits.  All  this  great  talk  which  I find  in  Mr.  Powells’  paper 
about  sound  education  for  the  right  kind  of  character,  and  so  on,  is  un- 
doubtedly  a nice  ideal,  but  it  belongs  In  a church  ~ that  is,  where  you 
feel  that  miracles  are  going  to  be  wrought  by  means  of  faith. 

tv_3?!?  leftds  t?®*  to  the  formulation  of  Rousseau  on  which  I think 
«x-.  rvwcxj^a  paper  is  cased.  Rousseau  at  one  point  says:  "Man  was  made 

happy  and  good.  Society  corrupts  him  and  causes  his  misery."  If  we  accept 

^ **^1  g00d'  154  capable  of  learning,  and  the  wicked 

J11®6.  . h*  P«0Pj«  *>o  reason  badly,  then  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by 

'n*!00  ve  will  remedy  all  the  problmns  of  the 
world.  Ibis  is  a ^resting  conclusion. 
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cia  r +m«v  +2?i  SS?  that  ThBt  is  wr°n«  vlth  »an  is  lack  of  education.  Nor 
^r»IfS1+vL+hBt4.?talla  ***  M a8tray  by  ^ educators  or  Trotsky  or  Mussolini, 
t?a^matter  ^ a t«acher  himself.  In  other  voids,  I do  not  think 

mZSLSS a2^.ea“ttol  18  at  ^ Vhat  19  C0ns‘ W hy  the 

Augustinian  approach,  that  is,  that  man  is  corrupt 

terminoloffv8  reproduced  by  Freud  in  slightly  different 

rmi^ology,  is  a realistic  one.  And  if  ve  accept  that,  then  ve  might 

possibly  come  to  a more  realistic  form  of  adult  or  any  kind  of  education. 

h . . Some  people  can  prof it  more  and  some  less,  and  the  profit  tends  to 
no  not  i»  terns  of  character.  Not  only  Mr.  Pcwell,  hut 

°°f  a*  aU#at  tbia  cclrfereEC*  **  talked  about  the  possible  undesirable 
m0re  re80urces  for  education.  For  instance,  one  may  foster 

w«ino+m°1T  *5“  T ff*ters  opacity  to  fulfill  it.  This  certainly 
leads  not  only  to  unhappiness  but  to  very  grave  social  consequences.  One 

may,  by  means  of  more  education,  lead  to  more  homogenization.  One  may 
+l^hep  d®®tf°y  family  bonds  that  may  have  some  value.  One  may  foster  the 
tendency  that  the  family  has  no*  to  place  responsibility  on  St  i tut  ions, 
such  as  the  school  that  cannot  possibly  bear  tlat  responsibility. 

_____  .+ere  **  1 ««y  digress  for  a moment,  that  I am 

V?*" 5 V™-8*1001  and  pre-kindergarten  approach.  I wish 
±?di^te  approach  will  tend  to  minimize  the  influence  of 

A**00*  J am  avare  that  a great  deal  of  research  has  been 
done  on  this,  I may  point  to  a classic  piece  of  sociological  research 
^ Kingsley  Davis  that  I am  sure  you  all  recall,  on  a child 
olated  altogether  for  the  first  six  years  of  her  life  — so  much 
chddd  3*am  bw  to  walk,  how  to  speak,and  behaved  like 

* 5P^?al.  Wo3f"abild  * 113:18  child  two  years  of  education,  from  the 
age  of  six  to  eight,  was  totally  normalized.  If  that  means  anything  — 
unless  Mr.  Davis  made  this  whole  thing  up  — it  means  that  even  if  an 

8i*bh  year  is  altogether  neglected,  this  "neglect"  can  be 
t!^e  ^ after  ^ age  of  six.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  as 

far  as  the  cognitive  faculties  are  concerned,  it  is  required  that  there 
be  pre-school  intervention.  * 

, . 1 d^‘t  mean  t0  ®ay  that  it  1*  necessarily  bad.  Obviously,  we  ought 

Te  research  on  the  effects  cf  pre-school  programs  befS! 
+LTT*  £ t0  W 8^^icant  degree.  On  the  whole,  I should  say 
that  Mr.  Fcwell  s paper  has  strengthened  by  resolution  to  apply  to  the  Foid 
Foundation  for  a grant  to  study  the  negative  effects  of  education. 
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RESPONSE 


by 

John  Powell 


I want  to  thank  Louis  Hacker  for  giving  acne  of  my 
favorite  phrases  the  most  eloquent  reading  I’ve  ever  heard.  But 
I would  like  ot  confess  that  I seem  to  share  with  Edgar  Fried- 

enberg  the  unhappy  knack  of  having  what  I write  playfully  taken 
66ricu0  ly  a 

I am,  for  example,  serious  in  the  quotation  from  &K  on  the 
cover  of  paper j I believe  that  has  aeaalag* 


The  references  to  Rousseau  Include  the  fact  that  the 
general  will  is  not  the  same  as  the  will  of  all,  which  applies 

specifically  to  compulsory  education  of  children  and  their  reac 
to  it. 


X don't  believe  that  I hove  assumed  that  the  elite  Is 
necessary.  In  fact,  on  page  18  I sad  I'm  not  yet  prepared  to 
believe  this,  although  later  I say  that  we  have  to  face  the 
permanence  6£  a non  -elite. 

As  to  Rousseau,  I do  take  seriously  the  abstract  notion 
of  a general  will.  I do  not  regard  it  as  a dictatorial  will, 
because  Rousseau  himself  guard  it  adequately  qgainht  that.  I 
am  using  as  concomitant  with  it  the  sense  of  a national  purpose. 
J4®J  ™e  *°  8ay»  after  30  years  of  working  with  the  most  advanced 
kinds  of  adult  education  and  the  most  bewildered  intelligent 
and  well-educated  people  that  I know,  that  the  lack  of  a pur- 
posive structure  for  the  learning  of  people  beyond  the  years 

of  schooling  really  inclcates  that  this  nation  does  not  know  what 
its  purposes. 

Tayl?r  8aid  we  buy  we  want  and  that  shows  that  we 
want  moon-snot 8.  X am  saying  we  look  for  **hat  we  feel  the  lack 
of,  but  we  don't  knowwhere  to  look  and  we  have'  not  effective 
or  few  effective  places  to  look  for  it. 

When  I say  that,  let  us  not  take  it  lightly  because  it 
resembles  Che  Soviet  Union*  I am  referring  to  a contemporary 
American  experiment  going  on  at  Norfolk  at  the  present  time— 
the  connection  of  the  literacy  training  with  the  seeking  for 
Job  improvement.  But  don't  overlook  the  figures  on  the  manpower 
retraining  program  in  which  $435  million  produced  5,000  trainees 
in  the  first  two  years. 
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. .u  tB  l?  wheth*r  the  eb°rCer  work-week  ia  a boon  or  not,  as 
to  whether  home-bound  women  seek  adult  education  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  theaaelvea  and  the  nation,  I seriously  doubt,  as  I 

“?VJ  • »r«*t  ®«y  of  them.  I have  known  women  who  place 

heir  children  In  what  we  have  touted  here  as  nursery  schools  and 
day  care  centers,  which  are  really  wholesale  baby-sitting  at 
retail  rates,  while  they  go  home  and  watch  television  and  put 
their  hair  up  in  curlews  and  go  to  the  supermarket.  I do  not  find 

that  most  home-bound  women  make  creative  use  of  their  leisure 

time.  In  face*  ^ i*a  m«t»A  • ^ i i * « » « 

'-»  — — « » ..PhMivbwu  uob ween  leisure  ana 

idleness.  Idleness  is  empty.  Leisure  is  doing  something  that 
means  something  to  you;  that  is,  as  I said,  makes  life  interest- 
ing and  makes  you  more  interesting  to  yourself. 


1 n sIcilJ*&ing  here.  I gathered  from  Dr.  van  den  Haag  that 
he  felt  that  the  education  of  adults  was  primarily  schooling.  I 
have  objected  before  in  this  conference  to  the  restriction  of  the 
word  education”  to  what  goes  on  in  classrooms  and  I do  deplore 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  adults  actively  engaged 
in  consecutive  study  are  doing  so  in  order  to  get  degrees  and 
credits.  Universities  are  taking  over  the  adult  education  pat- 
tern. I am  not  altogether  averse  to  that.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  so  much  more  than  schooling  is  involved. 


A book  is  also  coming  out  soon  by  a colleague  of  Peter 
Rossi  s,  John  Johnston,  called  ,rVolunteers  for  Learning”,  which 
is  a most  interesting,;  statistical  analysis  of  an  extensive  study 
projected  to  23,000,000  American  individuals  who  were  in  some 
way  or  other  intermittently  or  regularly  furthering *t heir  own 
learning.  More  than  half  of  these  were  doing  it  by  themselves: 
a lot  more  by  correspondence. 


c in^niSrwSS  1106  ®et  ^8ure®  to  tncluse  the  anywhere  from 
b to  10,000,000  adults  who  regularly  or  intermittently  watch 

their  favorite  programs  on  educational  television,  or  even  take 
courses  at  the  junior  college  level  in  Chicago,  in  their  own 
living-rooms. 


Where  I speak  of  Michelangelo  or  what  to  do  ab^ut  this 
or  what  to  do  about  that,  you  will  note  that  I am  nut  making 
assertions;  I am  raising  questions.  What  do  we  think  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is?  How  would  you  Judge  our  national  purpose? 
How  would  you  judge  an  educated  man— this  way  or  that? 
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As  for  maturity,  tbit  to  me  it  a fighting  bird*  The 
maturity  of  any  species  is  the  full  dove lop^t  of  capacity  in 
the  individual  to  use  the  powers  which  are  needed  and  peculiar 
to  that  species*  Man's  native  and  peculiar  power  is  the  build- 
ing of  societies,  through  cccmuclcatloo*  and  the  nature  person 
i»  one  who  camualcstes  vitb  coder  end  precision 
ests  of  the  advancement  of  the  social  group,  society,  state  or 
world  in  vhcch  he  lives*  The  man  who  is  not  doing  that  will  soon 
come  to  be  regarded  in  our  public  as  a slacker* 

^ ew  not  advocating  that  education  become  a prime  instru- 
ment c*.  national  purposes*  I am  saying  it  hap  done  that.  Am 
Clark  Kerr  said  about  the  university,  it  is  no  longer  a freeJ 
institution*  It  is  no  longer  free  to  criticise  what  the  estab- 
lishment is  doing*  ItV  is  bound  to  do  what  the  establishoent 
want 8*  This  I deplore  very  seriously* 

And  by  maturity  I mean  that  which  can  be  achieved  through 
thought,  through  ccmnunicatlon  about  serious  things*  So  much 
for  that* 
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additional  queries  and  comments 


Judson  Shaplin; 
say  that  teachers 


In  your  comments  did  I hear  you 
were  the  most  hardened  against  adult  education? 


Morn  4*Via  mam*.  l • 

V MIVPI*  OU1/4 


Powell: 

TTTrZ- 7 u^Aixvuil  ou 

jects  for  liberal  adult  education  if,  as  I say,  it  is  informal 
or  in  any  way  eccentric. 


ora^t-ii  . ^ wanted  to  point  out  that  teachers 

population8  W^h  adult  education  of  any  segment  of  the 

population.  Ia  other  words,  we  have  gone  through  a period  of 

years  of  the  uplife  of  the  whole  teaching  segment.  It's  tied 

to  salary  schedules.  They  are  the  consistent.  Stent  «- 

Ih^e  if  an5o£^ir  tte  unlwrsity-e*te“1<»-eoers  for  degrees 


^ Th®  presumed  paradox  of  quality  and 

8*“  “°st  clearly  in  the  data  on  the  population 
rise  to  2’!?'/^  fonial  sch001  structure,  and  I think  gives 

siLti:„cicht°fu^ff that  *•  potou  has* if  « to  «* 

of  ,l00lat  the  sch001  system  itself,  any  assumption 

be  ITttJZ/  to  narr°"  6ense  of  the  term,  is  likely  also  to 
, thf  more  attention  we  give  to  remedial  work  for 

ktod  of^,^eeb“nufU!ferin8  disadvantage.  That  is  to  say,  any 
Jf  le288  V“ch  We  develop  t0  help  those  students  who 
“l,hf“di'apped  at  the  outset,  it  it  is  fundamental  knowledge, 

toiL6?  ada?^e?  “d  ^andsd  by  these  who  already  have  advan- 
tages from  their  home  background  and  other  sources. 

tod  wiU  ptcfc  up  sty  kind  ei  information 

and  esperlence  which  has  been  developed  in  other  setting,  if  it 

f £rUUfUl>  8”d  U’  * “ay  be,  tteretoto.  ttat 

nnth!^1  T8eq!J?^e  °f  &U  th°  VOrk  thafc  We  do  0n  this  Will 

not  be  to  reduce  differences  but  in  fact  to  extend  them. 

level  tat  I think  ?!?“  *?  Cl?arest  0X1  fche  adult  education 

level,  but  I think  it  would  also  be  true  at  the  school  level  *#» 

well,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  steps  that  we  take*  * 
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I Will  not  accept  seriously  Mr. 

GWw  8 stafieaient  that  he  was  jestingi  because  Rousseau  by  that 
token  is  not  to  be  taken  as  jest,  nor  is  Marx,  nor  is  Hegel,  dor 
Plato,  for  that  matter* * 


When  he  said  "General  Will”  and  quoted  properly  what 
Rousseau  meant  by  "General  Will”  then  I tax  hi;:  with  dirigisme 
or,  if  you  will,  an  authoritarian  society  in  which  somebody  will 
tell  us  what  the  national  purpose  is. 

In  a free  society  I wil  not  tolerate  anybody  telling  me 
w-^t  the  national  puroose  is  and  how  I shall  conmit  myself  to 


I also  want  to  comment  on  what  Wayland  said.  It  is  true 
as  a result  '>€  the  deplorable  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
a ucators  in  further  education,  we  do  have  participation  volun- 

* Iv  °?  tIle  ?art  those  who  have  already  gone  through  part 
of  the  educational  round. 


~ , That  is  true.  But  you  note  in 

ray  paper  x cited  the  very  impressive  and  exciting  activities  of 
the  Aimed  Forces  and  of  inductry,  and  I regret  exceedingly  that 
educators  have  made  no  effort  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
their  approaches  and  their  achievements. 

They  have  started  out, in  the  Armed  Forces,  granted  pro- 
per physical  capacity-«with  literally,  in  many  cases,  the  wholly- 
un tutored --they  have  taken  them  and  pushed  them  through  the 
whole  round  of  education  and,  where  capacity  has  been  indicated, 
taken  them  to  the  highest  levels  of  technology. 

Businessmen  accepting  that  same  commitment,  because  of 
profitability—  and  I said  enlightened  self-interest— have 
applied  themselves  to  the  some  problems. 

If  the  educators  at  large  will  take  on  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  attitudes  and  devices  of  the  Aimed  Forces  and  of 
business  itself  in  its  in-service  training,  we  jhall  be  much 
farther  advanced  in  this  whole  program  of  continuing  education, 

o w c we  all  give  lip-service  and  which  notably  the  univer- 
sities wholly  reject. 


*6 


f--°  . I'd  like  to  raise  a question  of 

Prof,  Hacker,  Granted  that  we  don’t  want  any  kind  of  burear- 
cracy  or  authoritarian  control  in  determining  who  will  take  what 
kird  of  studies,  the  fact  is  that  adult  education  is  selected  by 
seme  institution,  by  seme  individuals,  the  nature  of  it,  the 
program;  what  criteria  shall  be  employed  as  to  what  shall  be 
offered,  because  the  freedom  of  choice  that’s  available  to  the 
consumer,  the.  American  person,  the  freedom  is  de-limited  by  that 
which  is  available. 

Surely  some  criteria  are  utilized  in  determining  what 
shall  be  offered.  In  whom  shall  that  power  be  vested? 


Hacker:  Shall  I answer  in  terms  of  ray 

experiences— and  Ifve  had  a very  long  experience* 

I was  prepared  to  admit  people  into  the  School  of  General 
Studies  at  the  formal  collegiate  level  without  high  school  edu- 
cation. There  is  an  example  of  both. 

The  choices  are  very  wide,  depending  upon  the  courage, 
integrity  and  willingness  of  the  universities  to  accept  such 
a responsibility, 

I'  need  only  say  this:  the  reason  why  I had  rein  was 

because  I was  making  two  million  bucks  a year  net  for  the  uni- 
versity and  had  my  own  budget. 


7 g^-r:-  ,,  Very  briefly,  I would  like  to  put 

the  quality  argument  in  here  a little,  my  own  hunch  being  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  so  poorly  is  that  most  of  the  stuff 
is  not  much  good.  This  is  true  of  what  is  offered  in  the  formal 
courses  and  it  is  certainly  true  of  what  is  offered  over  tele- 
vision. It  is  just  generally  true.  The  great  books  discussion 
group  sort  of  thing  is  a kind  of  hunger  that  people  feel  they 
ought  to  have,  but  when  they  get  to  the  kind  of  .'cardboard  that 
is  involved  in  this,  the  hunger  tends  to  go  away. 


yan  Haag;  What  disturbs  me,  is  that  Mr. 

l?0!e'hl>leem8  to  be  under  the  impression  that  there  is  some- 
thing chat  could  be  an  ideal,  that  can  be  called  the  full  de- 
velopment of  all  our  capacities,  and  I quote,  " in  the  interest 


of  advancement  of  society*" 

. . fur  opacities  are  many.  I have  the  capacity  to  murder, 

malicious,  to  steal,  and  8$  $m.  Perhaps  these  are  generally 
disapproved,  but  ig  Mr.  Powell  and  I were  to  discuss  which  of  ray 
capacities  are  west  to  be  developed,  we  would  not  agree.  And 
therefore  I think  it  is  a mistake  to  act  as  though  this  phrase 
mean  that  we  all  know  what  we  want.  We  don't. 


And  again  the  same  thing  about  the  advancement  of  our 
society.  Mr.  Powell  should  have  certainly  noticed  that  we  have 

Yf*  d‘ffe£nt  * ^t  only  how  society  but  how  educed 

s to  be  advanced.  So  how  can  oq*  seriously  say  that  education 

8 a 8°al  wiping  people  to  advance  society,  as  though  it 
meant  something  to  know? 

The  most  that  education  can  have  as  a goal  is  to  help 
people  think  & little  bit  more  clearly# 


1:  , . Conference  itself  has  been  as  good 

an  exampie  of  an  adult  education  experience  as  I could  offer  you  * 

f11U?tr?tioa*  This  has  been  a meeting  of  diverse  minds  with 
diverse  backgrounds  seriously  considering  a very  seriofes  problem, 
doing  *t  maturely  and  good-naturedly  and  making  progress. 

. . . ,0ut  of  it:  coole  certain  suggestion.  One  was  that  we 

ght  intervene,  as  the  Chinese  have  and  as  the  Russians  have— 
and  therefore  I use  those  references— with  children  at  as  early 
as  s x months.  If  we  were  to  intervene  massively  to  mobilize 
our  psychological  knowledge,  our  Federal  funds,  our  cotmoinity 
nfluence,  our  industrial  might,  even  our  advertising  might,  to  h 
he  achievement,  even  if  we  had  cane  to  an  agreement  as  to  what 

°Yld.be  d°ne*  we  ®*8h£  by  doing  it  turn  ourselves  into  another 
kind  of  society  than  the  one  we  are. 

Mussolini  was  a product  of  the  Italian  ecucational  system; 
militaristic  Germany  was  a product  of  the  German  education;  Lenin 
of  the  Russian  educational  system.  We  are  talking  about  products 
of  the  American  educational  system  and  what  are  we  going  to  make 

dLi  *hLch'f've  **?-*>  do  what  we  think  ought  to  be 

a 18  a <iuestioQ  for  permanent  discussion.  It's 

welfare. 00  °f  ^ 8<merai  wiU  ***  lt'B  « question  of  the  general 


We  ve  got  to  choose  whet  kind  of  people  we* re  going  to 
becooe  by  the  way  we  do  what  we  think  has  to  be  done,  and  I am 

only  saying  that  choice  has  got  to  be  thoughtfully  made  and 
greatly  made* 


THE  ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  EQUALITY  IN  EDUCATION 


\ 


Seymour  E.  Harris 

University  of  California,  La  Jolla 


At  the  Conference  there  was  general  agreement  that  large  additional  resources 
would  he  needed  to  provide  the  desired  quantity  and  quality  of  education.  The 
emphasis  was  first  on  what  might  he  done  to  improve  the  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, especially  the  Negroes,  and,  secondly,  the  gifted  children. 

Basing  themselves  largely  on  Bloom's  study,  Kirk  and  others  stressed  the 
need  of  starting  education  of  the  disadvantaged  at  age  One  or  two,  an  extension 
supported  hy  the  Bloom  conclusion  that  4o  per  cent  of  intellectual  development 
takes  place  between  conception  and  age  four,  about  30  per  cent  between  ages  four 
and  eight,  and  about  20  per  cent  between  ages  eight  and  17.  The  fact  that  apti- 
tude tests  reveal  low  scores  for  Negroes  does  not  suggest  low  intelligence  but 
rather  unfortunate  environmental  conditions.  The  Negro  and  other  low  income 
groups,  as  a result,  may  well  find  the  school  experience  distasteful  and  rebel 

against  the  system,  a reaction  likely  to  be  reflected  in  increased  juvenile  delin- 
quency . 

Kirk  shows  that  there  are  already  at  least  36  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
improving  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  gifted,  advances  related  both 
to  inter-individual  differences  and  the  varying  rate  of  growth,  that  is,  infra- 
differences . 

Obviously  such  attempts  to  improve  our  educational  system  are  likely  to  be 
expensive.  If,  for  example,  we  assume  that  30  per  cent  of  our  school  children 
are  disadvantaged  and  would  be  eligible  for  four  pre -kindergarten  years  and  also 
that  the  four  years  of  additional  schooling  would  cost  no  more  than  the  average 
school  year  per  pupil  in  the  public  schools  costs  now,  then  the  price  tag  would 
be  approximately  $7  billion. 

Bun  financial  needs  are  not  exhausted  at  this  point.  An  Important  goal  is 
to  raise  the  standards  of  school  systems  with  relatively  low  outlays  per  pupil. 
Such  improvements  would  also  help  the  disadvantaged  for  they  reside  to  a consider- 
able extent  in  the  states  spending  relatively  little  for  education.  The  average 
current  outlay  per  student  for  the  1963-64  was  $455,  with  the  maximum  $705  in 
New  York  and  the  minimum  $24l  in  Mississippi,  To  raise  the  expenditures  per  pu- 
pil to  the  $455  average  for  26  states  with  outlays  less  than  $45;  would  require 
$1.7  billion  additional.  Inclusive  of  capital  the  figure  would  be  almost  $2 
billion.  Should  we  seek  to  match  the  top  nine  states,  then  the  additional  costs 
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for  the  17  million  pupils  in  the  non-impoverished  2 6 states  would  be  around 
$1+  billion  inclusive  of  capital.* 

Nor  does  this  give  us  the  complete  picture  of  needs.  To  comprehendthe 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  trends  of  expendi- 
tures in  recent  years.** 

All  Expenditures  t Public  Schools 


1969-70  ( Projected ) 33,600** 

Demands  for  education  are  likely  to  rise.  Here  is  a projection  for  197O:- 
All  Expenditures  on  Education,  Inclusive  of  Higher  Education  and  all  Private  Schools 


The  1970  estimate  is  based  on  the  following  assumptions 

1.  GNP  will  rise  from  the  probable  level  of  $650  billion  in  1965  to  $800* billion 
in  1970.  This  increase  would  roughly  equal  the  $150  billion  rise,  from  1960-65, 

a^rise  at"a  80<newhat  lower  rate  of  23  per  cent  as  against  30  per  cent  in 

2.  I assume  $7  billion  additional  expenditures  for  the  under-privileged,  raised 
to  $8  billion  to  correspond  with  the  increase  of  GNP  fr6m  1963-1970. 

3*  I include  $5  billion  to  raise  the  outlays  of  the  low  expenditure  states  to 
the  level  of  the  richer  states . This  total  is  inflated  by  $4  billion  by  the 
rise  of  per  capita  income  since  the  early  1960*8 . 

4.  I include  $7  billion,  a $1  billion  rise  per  year,  for  higher  education. 

5*  Relevant  also  is  the  projected  increase  of  expenditures  on  public  schools 
proposed  by  the  N.E.A.  from  $15.6  billion  in  i960  to  $40  billion  in  1970. 


*The  calculations  are  mine.  I have  relied  on  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics.  1961;  Edition;  National  Education 
Association,  Financing  the  PubUc  Schools,  1960-lWoTstStIstlcs  of  State  School 
§Z£t^H  1951-62,  Final  Report,  1964;  National  Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 

on  Education  and  Their  Fiscal  Implications . 

**Estimate  by  N.E*A,  on  the  assumption  of  a generous  rise  of  enrollment  of  29.5 


1919-20 

1949-50 

1959-60 

1961-62 


$ Billions 


1o  Gross  National 
Product 


1.  1949 

2.  1963 

3.  1970  (Estimate) 


8.8 

33.7 

64.0 


3.4 

5.8 

8.0 


^erACen^  *n  ^*ne  1960’s,  of  average  classroom  salaries  from  around  $5000  in  i960 
to  $9710  in  1970  and  a rise  of  current  expenditures  per  pupil  enrolled  from  $34.1 
to  $(20. 
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( I allow  for  capital  expenditures  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  current  outiav 

than  **>•>  <*  this  basis  the  inc"X 

on  public  schools  would  average  $2.5  billion  per  year.  * 

tlon  A?r^?G« .approach is  to  estimate  the  increase  of  all  expenditures  on  educa- 
tt  % ^1U6^  Vrt™**  and  higher  education,  and  to  project  on  the  basis  of 

, , . ~ d*  These  ^tlays  rose  by  $2  billion  per  year  in  a period  of  14  years 

a ri^Cof4l7  S°bimnn*f7*°°  l&JT*  1963*64-  Hecce  **  1970  we  may  assume 
a rise  of  $17. 5 billion  (7  times  $2.5  billion). 


Here,  then,  are  the  possibilities  for  additional  expenditures  by  1970: 

o'  f0r  the  under"Privi.leged>  age  2 - 5 inclusive. 

* Jlllicn  uo  raise  standards  of  impoverished  states  to  those  of  hicher 
income  states.  6 

I’  !Lbv^?“  t0  lnor?asf  o^rent  and  capital  outlays  for  higher  education. 

. “UHon  assumed  rise  based  on  B.E.A.  projections  of  need.  (mv 
estimate  of  capital  sum.)  v J 

In  all,  the  total  equals  $45.5  billion. 


q+4  A?  al^eraaJ"v?  is  t0  base  our  needs  (1)  and  (2)  above,  and  to  add  an 
estimate  of  needs  based  on  trends  of  all  expenditures  on  education.  The  total 
would  then  be  $8.5  billion  + $5  billion  + $17.5  billion  = $31  billion. 

. ? *8  that  the  ri8e  of  ^5.5  billion  is  excessive:  this  sum  would 

?^i°*Fr<Cen\0f  tGe  expected  rise  of  GN?*  average  cost  of  edu- 
cation  in  1963-64,  in  relation  to  GNP,  was  only  5.8  percent.  Sven  the  less 

^v«^K°UL^0onCti0n  °f4.a  !31  hiUlon  Increase  would  mean  that  education  would 
absorb  about  20  per  cent  of  the  expected  rise  of  GNP.  Clearly,  the  N.S.A.  goal 

is  a good  one  to  shoot  at,  but  it  is  excessive  given  current  tex  rates!  tex 
structure  and  competitive  demands  on  the  public  economy. 

Even  the  $12  billion  estimated  cost  for  (l)  the  disadvantaged  at  age  2 - 
for  rising  the  educational  standards  of  the  less  affluent  states. 

iti^  °eDt  °f  S®  *******  rlse  <*  ONP.  Obviously,  the  author- 

ities  will  have  to  choose  among  the  various  needs --general  rise  of  educational 

suandards,  he^  for  the  disadvantaged,  or  raising  of  standards  of  the  less  afflu- 

f ^ 2Ut  ^ 13,6  co"®#tltlo»  «^ess  the  federal  govern- 
“*  Participates  to  a greater  degree  than  now  seems  likely.  And  I remind  the 

reader  than  any  general  improvement  of  standards  would  help  children  in  *he 
poverty  class  but  yield  them  less  relatively  than  what  they  outfit  to  have. 

each  ttet  Sb0Ut  $2  blUi0n  aaaiti0“l  «U  become  available 

each  year  in  the  next  seven  years  as  in  the  last  15  years,  my  guess  is  that 

mcf+ ^^““rtion  would  receive  about  one-third  of  the  additional  sums  and  that 

' !he  ™aatndsr  wojM  60  to  raise  salaries  and  improve  standards  gener- 
ally rather  than  for  reducing  differentials  in  standards  or  approprtotiS  targe 
sums  for  the  very  young  and  disadvantaged.  I say  this  despite  the  President's 
announced  Proposals  to  launch  a modest  educational,  program  to  help  the  low  in- 
come  education? 1 districts. 


I should  add  that  my  projections  are  much  on  the  optimistic  side  though 
pessimistic  vis  a vis  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  The  Office  of  Edu- 

education  expenditures  from  $30.4  billion  in 
1902-00  to  $42.5  billion  in  1969-70.* 

woulri1^6^6^!^  a pra?bical  6°al  for  additional  expenditures  on  education 
if  l J2  b*m°n'  roufh:1^  seven  P61*  cent  of  the  expected  annual  gain  of  GNP; 

8°SX5??S  Vere  t0  become  active  in  this  field,  we  might  even 
think  as  much  as  $3  billion,  or  ten  percent  of  the  expected  annual  gain. 

Here  are  the  limits  of  a practical  goal.  The  resources  are  there.  The 

^e8bi0n, is,  prepar!d  t0  allocate  eight  per  cent  of  GNP  and  20  per 

? fnSG  °f  GNP  fram  to  to  education?  These  are  the  sums  re- 

^^loko0^5*5  rle  tlr^S?  birLion  a y^2*  as  compared  to  $2  billion  in  the 
years  I949  - 63.  It  certainly  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  these  economic  objec- 


Among  the  obstacles  are  the  opponents  of  increased  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion;  the  many  people  who  are  fearful  of  federal  control  of  education:  the  see: re- 

^ f *5“ “aed  role  of  the  federal  government  as  a disguised 

He  newi»  integration;  the  constitutional  issues  involved  in  aid  to  Catho- 
lie  schools  (failure  to  include  Catholic  schools  assures  opposition  -of  the  Catho- 
iic  groups);  the  heavy  burden  of  security  and  other  programs;  and  finally,  the 
widely  accepted  view  that  the  approach  to  prosperity  and  growth  is  not  rising 
welfare  outlays  but,  rather,  reduction  in  taxation. 

If  education  is  to  do  its  job,  we  shall  have  to  depend  especially  on  the 
Slv 8tabe+^d  l°cal  governments.  The  federal  government  spends 

f^°n  °f  ^ t0tal  educational  of  $35  - $36  billion,  and  only 
aDOUi.  one-fifth  goes  for  public  school  education. **  The  total  of  $35  billion  re- 

flecfcs  an  increase  over  the  total  given  by  the  Office  of  Education,  because  most 
of  the  federal  government  outlays  are  not  included  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  total.  In  view  of  the  barriers  to  large  outlays  by  the" 
federal  government,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  state  and  local  governments 
for  tne  major  contributions.  However,  with  good  leadership  by  the  party  in  power. 
1970  government  might  increase  its  contribution  by  $1  - $2  billion  by 


. . 1 detected  an  excessive  degree  of  pessimism  at  the  Conference  concerning 

and  l0C?}  governments  might  do.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the 

th?8e  f^aaditures  rose  from  $20  to  $50  billion  and  from  $20  to  $40 
billions  in  stable  prices.  * 


•»*  w«^re.  Projections  of  Education  Statls- 
Washington,  D.C.,  House  Doc.  No.  159, 
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The  trend  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  1960's  has  paralleled  that  of  the  1950's. 

This  pessimism  of  the  potentials  of  state  and  local  finance  stems  from  two 
sources,  first,  the  inflexibility  of  "Che  real  estate  tax,  and,  second,  the  regres- 
s ve  aspects  of  state  and  local  taxes , that  is,  the  heavier  burden  on  low  income 
groups  of  state  and  local  taxes.  But  the  experience  of  the  1950’s  suggests  that 

0f  the  rea^  estate  tax  1158  been  overemphasized.  For  in  the  years 
1945  to  1963,  new  construction  of  housing  units,  office  buildings  and  factories 
amounted  to  $437  billion,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $25  billion  a year;  the  number 
of  new  private  non -housing  starts  in  the  l4  years  1950-63  totaled  more  than  $18 
minion,  or  $1.2  millions  peryear,  and  the  yield  of  the  property  tax  Jumped  from 
$5  bxliion  in  1946  to  $19  oiliion  in  1962.*  The  reassessment  of  property  taxes 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  state  and  local  revenues  at  higher  levels  than  most 
economists  had  anticipated  in  the  1930’s  and  1940's.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
could  not  do  much  better,  especially  if  more  progressive  state  and  local  tax  struc- 
tures were  introduced.  1 should  add,  however,  that  the  progressive  federal  tax 
structure  reduces  the  sting  of  the  state  and  local  tax  system. 


One  of  the  difficulties  of  relying  excessively  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments is  the  great  differences  in  capacity  to  pay  among  state  and  local  govern- 
ments . Thus  in  the  Southeast,  public  expenditures  on  elementary  and  secondary 
m ^*tion  in  amounted  to  4.51  percent  of  personal  income,  and  in  the  rich 

North,  only  4.15  percent.  Personal  income  per  school  child  was  $6,842  in  the 

8t®tes*and  in  the  North  Atlantic  states.  The  extremes  were 

$13*253  in  New  York  and  $4,851  in  Mississippi,**  Ifi  the  absence  of  federal  aid, 
the  children  in  the  low  income  states --where  a large  proportion  of  tne  disadvantaged 
reside  are  deprived  of  high  standard  education,  not  only  because  of  the  low  in- 
come in  these  states,  but  also  because  educational  costs  in  relation  to  personal 
income  are  high  indeed.  The  unavailability  of  large-scale  support  from  the  federal 
government  condemns  the  children  of  these  states  to  a second  class  education. 

These  are  the  same  states  that  especially  need  help  in  financing  pre-school  edu- 
cation, and  they  are  not  likely  to  get  it  unless  the  federal  government  inter- 
venes . 


In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  much  was  said  about  the  need  to  improve 
the  status  of  our  teachers.  This  is  not  by  any  means  merely  a matter  of  economics. 
Through  an  improvement  in  the  economic  "status  of  the  teacher  would  help,  both 
Messrs . Mayer  and  Schaefer  noted  that  teachers ’ income  was  not  at  a satisfactory 
level.  Though  there  was  a period  during  the  war  and  post-war  periods  when  teach- 
ers' incomes  lagged  behind  the  rise  of  prices  and,  a fortiori,  in  relation  to 
personal  incomes,  their  current  real  incane  vis  a vis  the  general  working  popu- 
lation is  at  least  as  high  as  in  the  pre-war  period.  Given  the  large  increases 
in  demand  for  teachers,  it  may  still  be  that  teachers'  Incomes  are  inadequate  to 
alicxt  a response  in  supply  and  quality  consistent  with  our  goals. 


I should  add  that  there  is  an  even  more  serious  income  1a£  for  college 
teachers,  in  the  early  1960's  the  real  income  of  college  teachers  had  risen  high- 
er than  pre-war  levels,  but  since  the  whole  population  had  increased  its  real 
per  capita  income  by  about  80  per  cent  since  before  the  war,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  college  teachers  had  deteriorated  by  about  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  view 


* Statistics  from  Economic  Report  to  the  President,  1964 

**  Digest  of  Educational~Statistics , 1964.  p6?. 
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of  the  increase  in  the  college  population  hy  about  100  per  cent  in  the  1960's, 
the  flow  of  teaching  talent  is  not  likely  to  he  sufficient  in  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  salary  scales.* 


One  of  the  problems  that  especially  concerned  me  in  the  deliberations  at 
the  conference  was  a tendency  to  minimize  the  economic  issues.  Harold  Taylor  and 
Milton  Mayer,  especially  seemed  to  me  to  err  in  this  way.  Of  course,  simply  pour- 
ing dollars  into  education  is  not  going  to  solve  our  problems.  A rising  supply  of 
dollars  and  a fixed  flow  of  resources  means  inflation,  not  progress . Surely  the 
adequate  economic  resources  are  a necessary,  if  not  a sufficient  condition.  To 
obtain  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  teacher  it  is  necessary  to  pay  him  well;  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  elevate  him  to  a higher  position  in  the  society.  He  must 
have  an  income  adequate  to  establish  his  economic  position;  but  he  must  also  have 
security,  prestige,  time  for  learning  as  well  as  teaching,  time  for  vacation  and 
travel,  prizes  for  distinguished  work,  etc . , and  freedom  from  chores . 

Teachers'  pay  is  undoubtedly  low  compared  with  other  occupations  requiring 
equivalent  preparation,  e.g.  physicians,  engineers  and  lawyers.  The  contrast  is 
especially  striking  in  relation  to  physicians,  for  the  practising  physician  earns 
about  four  times  as  much  as  the  average  school  teacher,  an  excess  much  above  the 
amount  required  to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  training  of  doctors.  The  issue  is 
complicated  by  a high  degree  of  restrictibnifim  among  physicians,  and  an  inter- 
ference with  markets  that  teachers  are  unable  to  impose  even  if  they  wished.  It 
is  of  some  interest  that  in  Great  Britain  the  income  of  physicians  is  only  about 
20  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  college  teachers,  but  in  the  United  States  about 
2oo  per  cent  more,  l'n  the  latter  country  restrictionism  is  in  vogue;  in  the  for- 
mer, the  government  indirectly  determines  wages  by  imposing  capitation  fees  in  a 
manner  that  provides  doctors  with  incomes  commensurate  with  those  of  other  profes- 
sions requiring  similar  education  and  training.** 


The  problem  of  teachers '-pay  is  not  only  the  inadequacy  of  salaries,  given 
the  objective  of  wider  educational  opportunity  and  improved  quality,  but  also  the 
failure  to  use  effectively  the  total  salary  fund.  Differentials  in  pay  are  al- 
most universally  justified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  academic  degrees.  But 
payment  on  the  basis  of  merit  is  almost  universally  not  allowed,  the  theory  being 
that  the  contribution  or  quality  of  the  teacher  cannot  be  evaluated.  So  far 
has  the  campaign  against  merit  or  incentive  increases  gone  that  even  when  serious 
shortages  prevail  and  unfortunate  gaps  in  the  curriculum  occur,  the  school  admin- 
istrators do  not  pay  higher  salaries  to  attract  the  needed  teachers.  With  the 
great  shortage  of  mathematics  teachers,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  paying  mathe- 
matic teachers  more  than  other  teachers,  though  teachers  object  to  this  kind  of 
discrimination.  Their  attitude  is  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  pay  these  teachers 
25  per  cent  more,  then  all  salaries  should  rise  by  25  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  raising  the  salary  budget  by  2.5  per  cent  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mathematics  teaching  budget  is  one-tenth  of  the  total  teaching  budget,  the  pro- 
posal is  that  all  salaries  rise  by  25  per  cent.  The  obvious  result  is  great  short- 
ages! 6f  mathematics  teachers  since  the  budget  committees  are  not  prepared  to  pay 
10  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  additional  mathematics  teachers.*** 


* S.  E.  Harris,  Higher  Education:  Resources  and  Finance.  1962,  Ch.  52,  N.Y.  McGraw 
Hill,  1962 

**  See  Economics  of  American  Medicine,  New  York,  Macmillan,  19 6k,  especially  Chs . 
ly  9* 

***  See  especially  Kershaw  and  McKean,  Teacher  Shortages  and  Salary  Schedules,  1962, 
Chs.  3 f 10. 
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One  possible  approach  to  differential  pay  is  the  use  of  teams  of  teachers  as 
Prof.  Trow  suggested.  In  this  case,  the  first  teachers  may  be  the  team  leaders, 
and  differentiae  pay  scales  may  be  tolerated . 


In  higher  education  similar  problems  arise,  for  the  dominant  tendency  is  to 
allocate  large  parts  of  any  increase  in  the  faculty  budget  to  all  members  of  the 
faculty,  good  and  bad.  Many  will  argue  that  the  tenure  system  requires  this  kind 
of  a salary  policy.  But  on  the  whole,  higher  education  does  allow  a substantial 
amount  of  pay  differential,  more  on  the  basis  of  research  accomplishment  than  of 
teaching;  and  the  differential  prevails'  not  only  in  salary  but  also  in  the  age  of 
achievement  of  rank.  The  scientists,  for  example,  in  shortest  supply,  tend  to 
achieve  tenure  at  a much  earlier  age  than  the  humanities  professor. 

Mayer,  in  particular,  noted  the  large  increase  in  expenditures  on  education, 
and  from  this  he  inferred  that  the  problem  is  not  the  shortage  of  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1900  to  1956  public  school  expenditures  rose  from  $215  to  $10,995 
million  dollars,  or  by  50  times;  and  from  1956  to  19 64  to  $21.4  billion.  In  high- 
er education,  the  increase  was  from  $ l/2  billion  for  current  expenditures  in 
1929~30  , to  $7.2  billion  in  1961-62,  or  a 13-fold  increase.  But  the  conclusions 
are  not  equally  impressive  if  the  expenditures  are  deflated  by  relevant  price 
and  adjusted  for  the 'numbers  of  pupils  being  educated.  Then  we  will  find,  as  Hirsch 
did,  that  daily  per  pupil  expenditures  in  stable  dollars  were  virtually  unchanged 
from  1906  to  1958,  and  in  higher  education  the  rise  of  outlays  per  student  has  not 
kept  up  with  that  in  per  capita  income,  that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to  the  rising 
standard  of  living,  education  has  fallen  behind.* 

The  main  determinants  of  educational  outlays  are  (l)  the  methods  of  finan- 
cing, (2)  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  different  levels  of  government, 

(3;  and  the  choice  of  alternative  areas  of  spending.  If,  say,  $1  billion  addi- 
tional revenue  is-available,  should  it  be  spent  on  education,  on  housing,  on  health, 
on  security,  on  jobs,  or  on  what?  „ The  issues  here  are  partly  ideological.  Even 
if  the  objective  is  to  raise  the  status  of  the  under-privileged,  it  is  not  clear 
that  education  has  the  first  priority.  As  a matter,  of  fact,  without  health,  hous- 
ing and  jobs,  the  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  a given  additional  out- 
lay on  education  may  be  greatly  diluted.  Moreover,  considering  each  welfare 
field,  we  tend  to  exaggerate  the  net  contribution  of  each  category  of.  spending. 

The  example' of  the  under-developed  countries  is  instructive  here.  Given  their 
economic  levels,  they  tend  to  spend  excessively  on  education  and  neglect  other 
area s,  which,  if  adequately  developed,  would  raise  the  contribution  of  education. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  there  was  virtually  no  discussion  at  the 
seminar  of  the  importance  of  education  as  an  investment,  both  in  raising  the  in- 
come of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  nation.  Insofar  as  the  results  are  favor- 
able to  the  nation,  we  refer  to  these  gains  as  external  economics— e.g.  the  edu- 


* See  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  p6l,  plOO; 

Ed^Sation  and  Welfare  Higher  Education,  Receipts.  Expenditures  and  Property, 
1957-?o>  1961>  P5;  S.  E.  Harris,  Higher  Education:  Resources  in  Finance,  1962, 

Ch.  1;  S.  E.  Harris,  More  Res c arc es  for  Education,  I960,  pl4;  and  W.  Z.  Hirsch. 
Analyzing  the  Rising  Costs  of  Public  Education,  1959,  p34. 
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cation  of  scientists  raises  the  income  of  the  scientist,  and  the  gains  spill  over 
to  the  people  as  productivity  rises  and  security  is  enhanced. 

Evidence  of  different  kinds  suggests  a high  association  between  education 
and  income.  The  comparison  may  be  that  of  per  capita  income  and  educational  achieve- 
ment, e.g.  (1)  the  college  graduate  of  19^5  may  look  forward  to  a life  time  income 
of  roughly  $200,000  over  the  non-college  graduate;  or  (2)  of  average  education  and 
incomes  of  states  or  nations ; or  (3)  of  an  assessment  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  growth.  On  the  last  comparison,  Denison  has  estimated,  though  with  a degree  of 
precision  not  supportable,  by  available  research,  that  education  accounts  for  more 
than  42  per  cent  of  rising  productivity.* 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  easy  to  be  too  precise  in  these  matters.  For  example,  one 
investigator  discovered  that  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  graduates  had  much  higher 
incomes  than  college  graduates  generally . Is  the  explanation  the  superior  quality 
of  education  of  the  "Big  Three"?  Or  is  the  favorable  environmental  factors - -e .g. 
the  Yale  graduate  has  a special  claim  to  a good  opening  in  his  father's  or  uncle’s 
or  friend’s  brokerage  firm? 

In  this  connection,  a point  made  by  Professor  Flanagan  is  relevant.  We  know 
too  little  about  the  input  and  net  output  of  education.  It  is  surely  a less  than 
optimum  allocation  of  resources  that  our  educational  budget  of  $35  billion  does 
not  include  at  least  one  per  cent,  say  $350  million  for  research  and  planning. 

How  much  more  effectively  we  could  allocate  the  educational  dollars  if  we  knew  more 
about  our  objectives  and  methods  of  attaining  them.  Do  we  spend  too  little  or  too 
much  on  buildings  versus  our  personnel?  The  appeal  of  buildings  to  politicians 
may  greatly  exceed  their  relative  contributions  to  education. 

While  discussing  the  economics  of  education,  I should  comment  on  a proposal 
of  Prof.  Friedenberg  that  the  parents  should  be  allowed  to  choose  between  public 
and  private  schools . This  proposal,  which  would  provide  each  parent  with  tax 
money  needed  to  purchase  the  product,  is  similar  to  one  made  by  Professor  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  some  years  ago.  Undoubtedly,  though  the 
stimulus  to  competition  between  public  and  private  schools  might  well  improve  the 
educational  process,  I am  not  enthusiastic  over  this  proposal.  It  would  also 
have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  destroying  the  public  school  system,  for  the  migra- 
private  and  especially  parochial  schools  is  already  a source  of  concern. 
Presently,  most  students  at  non-public  schools  receive  an  inferior  education,  de- 
spite the  availability  of  non-lay  teachers  paid  at  lower  than  market  prices. 

Should  the  Friedman-Friedenberg  plan  be  introduced,  the  march  to  private  schools 
would  be  accelerated,  and  the  public  system  endangered.  Despite  the  additional 
help  given  to  the  private  schools,  the  net  result  would  probably  not  be  an  im- 
provement of  standards. 

A number  of  participants  —Powell,  Taylor  and  Rossi— urged  strong  anti-poverty 
programs  in  conjunction  with  the  plans  to  raise  educational  standards , Flanagan 
tells  us  tliat  the  capacity  to  absorb  education  varies  closely  with  incomes . I 
wonder  whether  a closer  association  is  not  to  be  found  between  the  occupation  of 
the  parent  and  gains  in  education.  Admission  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
seems  to  be  more  closely  tied  to  occupations  than  to  incomes.  Thus,  professional 
parents  have  lower  incomes  than  business  executives;  but  the  proportion  of  chil- 


* E.  F.  Denison,  TheSource  of  Economic  Growth  of  the  United  States  and  the  Alter- 
natives Before  Us,  1962,  pp21,73;  cf  pp6>0-64  of  Introduction  to  O.E.C.D.  Economic 
Aspects  of  Higher  Education,  1964.  
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4 A4  . ,Tk?  total  of  *dult*  in  retraining  is  currently  200.  Some  40.000 
Individuals  are  enrolled  in  continuing  education,  including  conferences 

f?d.wl*,b?Ps»  at  tha  University,  the  Junior  College,  and  the  Dade  County 
high  schools;  approximately  three-quarters  of  thea  for  college  credit.  * 
we  have  our  share  of  unsoplcynent;  but  the  nutaber  of  Jobs  offered  in  the 
help-wanted  pages  of  the  two  papers  runs  to  about  two  pages  a day  - and 

*“??•,.  of  thtw>  tr#  trainee  positions  with  pay. 
What  we  lack  is  a detailed  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  are  un- 

*•  nsalnst  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  stay  open.  Here  I think  we 
night  find  sene  clues  to  this  deficit  of  motivation. 

- Tt_  *iB0/  * v?5/  consultant  to  the  Educational  Projects  Division 

c u * which  twith  the  help  of  the  Advertising  Council  end  tlie  blessing 
o the  Labor  Mpartaa&if  «na  preparing  to  launch  a nation vlda  drive  to 
create  motivation  in  the  idle  to  seek  training  for  Jobs,  end  in  those  with 
jobs  to  swdc  training  for  better  ones.  The  ala  was  going  to  be  precisely 
to  identify  training  with  patriotism  and  the  public  interest.  Then  cane 
the  War  on  Poverty  legislation,  which  duplicated  or  overlapped  many  of 
the  features  ©f  the  Manpower  retraining  prograi;  end  the  plan  for  the 
proposed  drive  faltered.  As  The  Hew  Yorker  renerked,  "The  noney  this 
year  is  in  poverty." 


The  Blemsnts  of  a ’’Motivational  Drive" 

Whet  would  it  take  to  create  the  incentive  for  enough  nen  and 
wenen  to  advance  their  skills  to  aset  tbs  need  for  manpower? 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  labor  Department,  the  Itt  end  Advertising 
Council  planners,  and  thair  consultants  from  adult  aducatlon,  tha  essentials 
would  have  to  include: 

. W A sustained  program  of  motivational  advertising,  in  prees, 
periodicals,  radio,  and  both  conmarcial  and  educational  television. 

i Xaiwneiva  local  organisation  of  business  and  industrial 

*•»  firms,  and  pilots,  with  educational  agencies  and  civic  and 
social  leaders,  and  additional  efforts  by  local  media. 

*®PiJ  ^ «ccurate  surveys  of  projected  manpower  needs,  by 
•kill  and  by  number,  together  with  parallel  surveys  of  projected  Job- 
loes  through  automation  and  other  obsolescence. 
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dren  of  professional  parents  at  colleges  is  substantially  higher  than  for  the 
■business  executive  class. 

Several  members  of  the  session  demanded  strong  anti-poverty  programs,  hut 
no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  costs  or  the  practicability  of  such  programs. 

In  1962,  20  per  cent  of  all  families  were  classified  in  the  poverty  class. 

In  1947 > the  figure  was  32  per  cent,  suggesting  a substantial  improvement.  If 
we  assume  that  the  12  per  cent  of  families  with  incomes  below  $2000  needed  $1500 
additional  to  pull  them  out  of  the  poverty  class  and  those  with  incomes  of  $2000 
to  $3000  needed  $1000  additional  income  each,  then  $12.4  billion  additional  income 
for  the  impoverished  would  be  needed.  These  sums  wo  old  have  to  come  out  of  trans- 
fers (taxes)  or  out  of  the  creation  of  additional  income  through  special  measures 
taken  by  the  government  to  raise  the  productivity  of  the  workers  through  improved 
education,  vocational  guidance,  training,  health  and  housing. 

The  Johnson  administration  depends  largely  on  productivity  measures  rather 
than  transfers.  It  has  some  hope  of  large  gains  through  expenditures  of  $1  - 2 
billion  yearly.* 

Rossi’s  proposal  for  a floor  on  incomes  also  has  much  appeal,  but  so  far  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  elicit:  much  enthusiasm  even  for  the  relatively  modest 
family  allowance  systems  wrhich  prevail  in  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

In  our  deliberations,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  failures  of  the  acfcainls t ra t i on . 
Unemployment  was  high;  poverty  was  still  with  us;  growth  had  been  small,  ebe*  But 
my  appraisal  would  be  that  we  have  had  several  years  of  great  prosperity.  In  less 
than  four  years,  GNP  rose  by  more  than  $100  billion  in  stable  prices;  unemployment 
had  been  cut  by  one-quarter  since  i960;  a large  redistribution  of  income  had  been 
effected  in  the  1940' s with  the  bottom  20  per  cent  gaining  about  J8  per  cent  of 
real  income,  the  top  5 per  cent  only  13  per  cent**  In  November,  1964,  unemployment 
of  heads  of  family  had  fallen  to  2. .?  percent  in  contrast  with  the  shocking  15  per 
cent  for  the  young  worker.  And,  as  noted,  poverty  families  had  declined  iaom  32 
percent  in  194-7  to  20  per  cent  in  i960. 

It  Is  important  to  improve  the  education  of  the  low  income  groups.  Inade- 
quate education  goes  with  low  incomes  and  unemployment.  Thus,  in  1962,  35  per 
cent  of  the  heads  of  all  families  had  eight  years  or  less  of  education,  and  20 
per  cent,  12  years  or  more;  but  the  figures  for  the  poor  families  (incomes  of 
$3,000  or  less)  was  6l  and  7 per  cent  respectively.*** 

Automation,  which  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention,  is  widely  believed 
to  be  destroying  millions  of  jobs . It  was  to  be  expected  that  a conference  con- 
cerned with  quality  and  equality  in  education  would  consider  the  issues  involved 
in  automation.  Obviously,  if  automation  destroys  jobs  by  the  millions,  the  nation 
is  going  to  face  the  problem  of  more  and  more  leisure.  In  response  to  the  threat 
of  automation,  labor  demands  a 30  hour  week,  longer  vacations,  more  schooling 
and  earlier  retirement.  If  automation  is  as  costly  as  it  is  frequently  held  to 


* Cf  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1964,  Ch.  2 

**  S.  Goldsmith  et.  al.  in  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  1954,  pH 

***Economic  Report  of  the  President,  p6l  " 
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be,  the  implications  for  education  are  clear.  The  student  mint  be  trained  so  that 
he  can  use  effectively  the  increased  leisure:  in  music,  reading,  outdoor  recrea- 

tion, painting,  games,  etc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  net  effect  will  not  be  tc 
increase  the  annual  mileage  on  the  road  from  10,000  to  15  or  20,000  miles  per  car 
nor,  as  my  colleague.  Professor  Schumpeter  used  to  say,  to  foment  strikes  and  rev- 
olutions. Insofar  as  the  increased  free  time  is  converted  into  more  schooling,  to 
this  extent  many  of  the  problems  of  increased  leisure  are  polved;  but  the  burdens 
of  educational  finance  are  greatly  increased  as  the  average  period  of  schooling 
rises , say  from  12  to  14  years . Such  an  increase  would  increase  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation by  almos^  $6  billion  per  year. 

But  we  may  be  over  agitated  by  the  automation  problem.  Productivity  rises 
by  almost  2.5  per  cent  a year.  That  means  the  doubling  of  output  every  28  years 
if  the  gains  are  not  converted  into  more  leisure.  In  the  last  100  years  we  have 
accepted  rising  productivity  more  in  additional  goods  and  services  than  in  increas- 
ed leisure.  As  we  attain  higher  and  higher  standards,  we  nay  seek  the  fruits  of 
rising  productivity  more  by  cutting  working  hours. 

I do  want  to  emphasize  one  point  that  was  missed  at  the  conference.  Automa- 
tion is  not  quite  the  revolution  that  it  has  been  made  out  to  be.  It  is  merely 
one  manifestation  of  rising  productivity  and  the  annual  gains  of  productivity,  e.g. 
the  rise  of  output  per  man  hour  with  a given  input  of  labor,  capital  and  manage- 
ment, has  not  been  out  of  line  the  last  ten  years  in  relation  to  earlier  years. 
Indeed,  serious  problems  arise  when  an  insurance  company,  through  the  use  of  IBM 
machines,  can  achieve  with  10  workers  what  had  been  previously  produced  with  100 
or  1000.  It  is  imperative  that  the  displaced  worker  be  given  a substantial  dis- 
missal wage,  thus  shardftg,  the  gains  of  automation,  and  that  he  also  be  helped  to 
obtain  a new  job. which  utilizes  his  skills. 

Despite  automation,  the  economy  now  has  six  million  more  jobs  at  the  end  of 
1964  than  were  available  in  1959>  & prosperous  year,  and  almost  four  million  more 
than  in  i960,  a recession  year.  These  statistics  point  to  the  over-emphasis  of  the 
impact  of  automation.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  machines  were  destroyed  by  work- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  l8th  afcd  early  19th  cen- 
turies. Yet  through  it  all  jobs  have  increased  at  a dizzy  rate  and  standards  of 
living  have  improved  correspondingly.  As  productivity  rises,  say,  three  per  cent 
a year,  two  million  jobs  are  lost.  But  if  demand  is  kept  up  through  wise  policies, 
the  resultant  savings  are  not  costly  in  jobs  destroyed,  for  the  rising  demand  ab- 
sorbs the  displaced  workers. 

Hence,  I would  conclude  that  automation  is  not  the  problem  it  seemed  to  be 
to  some  members  of  the  Princeton  colloquium.  But  the  effects  on  education  should 
not  be  entirely  dismissed.  Leisure  time  will  increase,  and  retraining  and  re- 
education, with  greater  emphasis  on  jobs  requiring  skill,  will  put  more  burden? 
on  education.  But  let  aote  that  the  number  of  hours  in  manufacturing  was  40 
hours  in  1946  and  was -Still  40  hours  17  years  later,  in  1963 . The  public  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  increase  its  leisure  at  a rapid  rate,  though  from  1929  to 
1963  the  hours  were  cut  from  44  to  40  and,  moreover,  workers  accept  increased 
leisure  in  longer  vacations  and  earlier  retirement. 

1 

On  the  issue  of  private  output  per  man-hour,  the  average  increase  was  3*2 
per  cent  in  the  years  1947-63 , as  compared  with  3*5  per  cent  in  1960-63.  These 


are  not  large  differences .* 


The  President’s  Council  said  it  well  in  its  1964  report,: 

"Historically,  there  .is  surely  no  evidence  of  any  inability  of  demand  to 
rise  along  with  production  capacity,  or  of  any  permanent  inadequacy  of  total  job 
opportunities.  Bather,  oar  technologically  progressing  economy  has  brought  higher 
output  and  incomes,  and  more  and  better  consumption  and  investment  along  with  the 
voluntary  decision  to  take  some  of  the  fruits  of  progress  in  the  form  of  leisure. 
Since  1929  for  instance,  output  per  worker  has  almost  doubled.  Ifv  total  demand 
haa  not  grown  since  1929;  and  if  we  were  still  producing  the  1929  level  of  output, 
using  present  methods  of  production  and  the  present  shorter  work-week,  it  would 
take  just  2 6 million  workers  to  do  it.  This  would  leave  two-thirds  of  our  present 
labor  force  unemployed. ,st* 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  the  seminar  gravitated  around  the  evils  of  the  apti- 
tude tests . It  is  clear  that  teachers  frequently  use  them  in  harmful  ways . But  is 
not  the  answer  to  teach  teachers  not  to  abuse  them?  The  general  view  seems  to  be 
that  we  ought  to  forego  these  tests.  Yet  as  a college  teacher  over  44  years,  I 
am  not  in  agreement  with  the  general  position.  Sound  admission  practices  contri- 
bute towards  a more  effective  use  of  resources  in  education.  In  my  opinion,  apti- 
tude tests  improve  the  selection  of  students  for  college  and  also  result  in  im- 
proved training  when  the  student  arrives.  Anyone  who  has  studied  admission  prac- 
tices and  results  cannot  disavow  the  importance  of  the  aptitude  tests— for  example, 
the  student  with  a low  score  is  not  likely  to  survive  and  hence  frequently  is  not 
admitted.  The  reason  for  the  low  Score  may  in  large  part  be  environmental}  but 
unfortunately  whatever  the  explanation,  a low  score  has  some  significance;  and  a 
high  score  helps  in  the  assessment  of  the  student,  though  v£th  increasing  propor- 
tions of  high  scores  at  leading  institutions  they  are  not  as  helpful  as  in  the 
past .*** 

John  Gardner  spoke  out  well  against  excessive:  reaction  against  the  aptitude 

tests: 

" Before  the  use  of  objective  tests,  American  teachers  were  susceptible 

to  the  same  social  distortion  of  judgment.*  Against  this  background,  modern  methods 
of  mental  measurement  hit  the  educational  system  like  a free  breeze.  The  tezts 
couldn’t  see  whether  the  youngster  was  in  rags  or  in  tweeds,  and  they  couldn't  hear 
the  accents  of  the  slums • The  tests  revealed  intellectual  gifts  at  every  level 
of  the  population. 

Whatever  their  faults,  the  tests  have  proven  fairer  and  more  reliable 

than  any  other  method  when  they  are  used  cautiously  within  the  limits  for  which 
they  were  designed. ***** 

In  conclusion,  the  economist  has  learned  much  from  the  educators,  psycho- 
logists and  sociologist  concerning  quality  and  equality  in  education.  No  one 
could  leave  these  meetings  without  a feeling  of  guilt  at  the  inequities  and  the 
deficiencies  of  our  educational  system.  But  the  economist  is  confronted  with 


* Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1964,  p97. 

**  Ibid,  pp94-95' “ 

***  See  especially  Admission  to  Harvard  College,  A Report  by  the  Special  Committee 

on  College  Admission  Policy,  i960,  pp!9-25 . 

*#**J.  W.  Gardner,  Excellence , New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1961,  pp48-49. 


limited  resources  and  institutional  barriers  to  mobilizing  these  resource,  for 
education.  The  participants,  as  a rule  tended  to  minimize  the  economic  problems 
and  either  argued  that  the  mobilization  of  dollars  was  a problem  of  secondary  im- 
portance or  that  enough  resources  could  be  mobilized  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
lew  standards,  discrimination  against  the  poor,  especially  racial  minorities,  the 
eradication  of  poverty  (in  part  through  improved  education  for  minorities),  and  the 
costs  of  automation.  I have  tried  to  show  that  the  problems  of  finance  are  serious 
indeed  and  choices  will  have  to  be  made  among  numerous  welfare  programs  including 
education,  and  within  education,  among  general  improvements  of  standards,  gains 
for  the  disadvantaged  minorities,  raising  the  standards  of  the  states  with  low  out- 
lays per  student,  and  between  lower  and  higher  education.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
educators,  psychologists  and  sociologists  to  identify  the  nen -economic  educational 
problems ; the  economists  must  measure  the  costs  involved  in  dollars  and  real  re- 
sources, and  consider  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  these  necessary  resources. 
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I.  Introduction 

n S?°ial  chan£0  in  education,  as  elsewhere,  often  begins  with  discontent. 
This  Conference  has  unveiled  an  impressive  variety  of  discontents  concerning 
the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  Uhited  States.  The  stage  of  social 
action  is  most  likely  to  come  when  to  this  disaffection  with  the  status  quo 
ante  (based  on  the  gap  between  performance  and  aspirations)  is  added  a sense 
of  realistic  hope.  The  next  steps,  then,  are  likely  to  come  as  ways  are 
found  to  hold  out  rewards  to  individuals  and  organizations  for  innovations 
intended  to  reduce  the  causes  of  our  discomfort.  In  the  educational  enter- 
pr  se,  changes  in  policies  and  new  social  organizations  and  procedures  are 
produced  by  an  endless  cycle  of  alienation-and-response  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, schools  of  education,  superintendents,  publishers,  teachers,  state 

of  education,  the  Congress,  state  legislatures,  local  school  boards, 
parents  organizations,  teachers’  organizations , and  so  on  and  on.  In  educa- 
tion,  as  elsewhere,  social  problems  have  no  "final  solution";  instead  there  is 
only  the  possibility  that  the  "problem"  is  transformed  by  copying  behavior, 
and  the  society  then  moves  on  to  focus  upon  some  other  problematic  situation. 

. Education  as  the  total  process  of  learning  and  teaching  is  coexten- 

sive  with  social  life.  Everything  a person  experiences  that  alters  his  mind 
and  character  is,  in  the  larger  sense,  part  of  the  education  of  the  human 
organism— an  entity  that  is  in  some  ways  so  remarkably  docile  in  the  face  of 
the  recalcitrance  of  its  environment  and  in  other  ways  itself  so  very  recal- 

fl00  Plat°  °a*  U has  been  ^cognized  periodically  that  the  shaping 
of  the  adult  social  individual  is  the  outcome  of  the  total  sociocultural  matrix 
n which  he  lives.  So  in  this  broadest  and  most  fundamental  sense,  American 
education  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  influences  playing  upon  individuals  from 
the  whole  environing  culture  and  social  systems  ".  . . all  of  life  educates, 

and  . . . deliberate  education  represents  only  one  small  part  of  the  total 
education  of  the  child.  1 


Education  in  modern  societies,  however,  increasingly  is  carried  on  by 
a differentiated,  separate,  specialized  set  of  institutions.  This  means,  in 
the  first  place,  that  special  norms  guide  conduct  and  define  social  positions 
within  the  educational  sector.  Second,  as  sets  of  interconnected  behaviors, 
educational  processes  constitute  a partial  social  system,  a subsystem  of  the 
total  society.  Therefore,  the  educational  sector  is  partially  autonomous, 
and  at  the  same  time  partially  interdependent  with  all  of  the  other  major 
institutional  subsystems.2 


„ . , ^rence  A.  Cremin:  'The  Education  of  the  Public,"  Harvard  Graduate 

School  of  Education  Bulletin  , Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  Fall,  1964,  p ~ 

-Sloan  R.  Wayland:  Structural  features  of  American  education  as 

^SiC.fact°5S  in  imM>vation,"  m Matthew  B.  Miles  (ed.):  Innovation  in 

Education,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uhiversity. 

N.  Y.,  1964,  pp.  587-613. 
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our  the  schools  are  expected;  (1)  to  train  the  organism 

(to  develop  skills,  physical  fitness,  and  "disciplines "--such  as  sitting 
quietly  for  hours  each  day);  (2)  to  transmit  the  received  culture  to  the  end- 
less da^ly  invasion  of  young  barbarians";  (2)  to  equip  the  individual,  at 
ieast  minimally,  to  perform  his  roles  as  worker  and  citizen;  (4)  to  provide  a 
setting  for  peisonality  development  and  general  social  maturation;  (5)  to  keep 
youths  out  of  the  labor  market  and  off  the  streets.  Among  these  broad  rubrics 
of  objectives,  it  happens  that  the  parents  and  taxpayers  of  America  have  at  one 
time  or  another  demanded  that  the  schools  undertake  almost  every  imaginable 
n of  instruction,  indoctrination,  guidance,  surveillance,  and  custodial  care.3 

It  seems  reasonably  plain,  upon  any  close  inspection,  that  educational 
organizations  and  systems  in  the  United  States  are  often  charged  with  tasks 
a ey  cannot  perform  and  loaded  with  claims  that  they  cannot  satisfy.  At 
one  time  or  another,  the  schools  and  colleges  are  asked  to  solve  all  major 
social  problems,  to  counteract  the  damage  created  by  all  other  institutional 
^ “atlonal  society,  and  to  cure,  largely  by  psychological  means, 

social  ills  that  can  only  be  treated  effectively  by  major  economic  and  political 
actions* 


/ 


Is  chronic  unemployment  rising  among  urban  youths?  Let  the  school  pre- 
pare  youngsters  for  life.  Do  Negro  children  suffer  from  the  effects  of  depriva- 
tion? Have  the  schools  repair  the  damage.  Does  juvenile  delinquency  inevitably 
arise  in  our  Reeketsvilles,  Slumtowns,  and  Haulburgs?4  To  the  rescue  with 
speciai  schools.  Does  patriotism  flag,  or  depressions  threaten,  or  international 
affairs  go  awry?  Why  aren’t  the  schools  and  the  colleges  doing  their  job? 


The  Uhited  States  has  pioneered  in  compulsory,  publicly-supported  mass 
education,  carried  out  under  a highly  decentralized  system  of  financial  support 
and  organization.  Today  it  educates^*,  large  proportion  of  its  young  people  to 
higher  levels  than  any  other  nation. ° However,  the  years  since  World  War  II 
have  brought  a world-wide  rise  in  expectations  and  demands  relating  to  education. 
Increasingly,  everywhere,  social  salvation  is  sought  in  industrial  development, 
and  education  increasingly  is  seen  as  a chief  instrumentality  for  attaining  the 
alleged  blessings  of  urban  industrialism. 


3Cf.  Vivian  Row  Thayer:  The  Role  of  the  School  in  African 

Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New  York,  Chapter  1.  ~~±’ 

„ *Irvin*  Spergel;  Racketvllle,  Slum town,  Haulburg;  An  Exploratory 
Study  Delinquent  Subcultures,  Uhiversitv  of  Chicnyn  Ptaabj  cjrjc&gfT.  1964 
°Seymour  Martin  Lipset;  "The  Value  Patterns  of  Democracy;  A Case 
Study  in  Comparative  Analysis, » American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  28,  No.  4, 
August,  1963,  p.  524.  Cf.  F*  ank  Bowles:  Access  to  Higher  Education.  Vol  I 

ipESCO  and  the  InternatienalAssociation  of  Uhiversities,  Paris,  1963,  pp.  138-139. 

In  the  Uhlted  States  there  has  been  regular  growth  within  a well-established 
educational  system  which  is  almost  unique  in  the  world  in  its  assignment  of  all 
the  functions  of  higher  education  to  colleges  and  universities."  (Page  139). 
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Whatever  the  present  expectations  and  future  hopes  may  be  in  the  American 
case,  they  involve  a system  of  formal  education  of  unprecedented  size,  scope, 
and  complexity.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  its  size:  over  2 million  teachers, 

more  than  50  million  students,  an  investment  of  over  $30  billion.  It  involves 
the  working  time  of  over  one-third  of  all  Americans  each  school  day.  An  enter- 
prise of  this  magnitude  requires  some  $40  billion  a year,  as  of  the  early  1960’s, 
amounting  to  about  5 per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product.6  This  gigantic 
system  operates  in  a climate  of  urgency  and  accelerated  change.7  Rapidly 
mounting  demands  for  higher  quality  education  for  a larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  population  at  advanced  levels  have  coincided  with  the  struggle  for  racial 
desegregation  and  with  insistent  demands  for  widening. of  opportunity  for  up- 
ward social  mobility  for  the  more  severely  disadvantaged  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation. it  is  in  this  complex  and  challenging  setting  that  we  now  examine  the 
problems  of  quality  and  equality. 


II.  Ibe  Terms  of  Discourse 

First  we  must  clarify  the  main  terms  used  to  identify  Our  subject. 

„ . !?iat  dM68  ^uality”  mean?  As  Martin  A.  Trow  has  suggested,  there  are 
strong  and  weak  meanings.  Equality  of  opportunity  may  mean  simply  that 
there  are  no  legal  or  formal  barriers  to  access  to  the  educational  system  at 
all  levels.  But  such  equality”  may  be  nearly  meaningless  if  low  incomes  and 
deprivational  environments  prevent  most  persons  from  utilizing  the  nominal 
opportunities.  A somewhat  stronger  concept  of  equality  would  call  for  eaualitv 
in  actual  accessibility,  e.g,,  through  provision  of  bus  transportation,  ?ree 
books,  lunches,  scholarships,  and  so  on.  This  approach  would  still  leave  un- 
touched the  disadvantages  affecting  children  from  families  and  neighborhoods 
that  do  not  instill  adequate  self-conceptions,8  aspirations,  motivation,  and 
background  knowledge.  The  strongest  concept  of  equality  of  opportunity  would 
envision  attempts  to  provide  substantive  equality  of  soOio-cultural  environ- 
ments in  all  respects,  e.g.,  as  in  nursery  schools,  home-enrichment  programs, 
or  individual  tutoring  of  pre-school  children.  At  the  extreme,  of  course, 
absolute  literal  equality  would  mean  removal  of  children  from  the  family/ 

As  Natalie  Rogoff  has  put  it,  in  an  alternative  formulation,  the  idea 
of  equality  of  opportunity  may  be  expressed  in  a ’radical”,  a "moderate”,  or 
a conservative  pattern.  In  the  most  clear-cut  ("radical”)  formulation, 
persons  of  equal  ability  would  always  be  able  to  reach  equal  levels  of  the 
educational  system,  and  persons  of  higher  ability  would  always  go  on  to  higher 
levels  than  persons  of  lower  ability.  In  the  "moderate"  pattern,  the  rate 
of  movement  into  higher  levels  would  be  more  highly  affected  by  ability  than 
by  social  origin,  but  social  origin  (or  group  membership)  still  would 


6Fritz  Machlup  computes  the  real  cost  of  all  forms  of  education  in 
the  Uhl ted  States  as  of  1958  at  $60.2  billion,  as  over  against  $33.3  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling.  (The  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Knowledge  in  the  United  States,  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton. 

New  Jersey,  1962.) 

7Cf.  Matthew  B.  Miles  (ed.),  Innovation  in  Education,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-10. 

See  Morris  Rosenberg:  Society  and  the  Adolescent  Self-Image.  Princeton 

University  Press,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1965. 
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substantiaUy  facilitate  or  retard  the  attainments  of  pupils  at  each  level  of 
ability.  In  the  most  conservative”  pattern,  the  pupils’  social  origins  (race, 
class,  etc.)  would  determine  educational  attainment,  regardless  of  ability: 

The  pattern  of  opportunity  would  show  no  sensitivity  to  ability  but  would* 
decrease  at  successively  lees  favorable  class  positions."9 

As  the  discussions  of  this  Conference  have  shown,  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  notions  of  "equality  of  opportunity"  or  "equality  of  concern" 
(Sidney  Hook)  is  a highly  subtle  affair.  This  is  true,  for  one  thing,  because 
o the  great  variations  among  individuals  in  capabilities  and  performances 
across  a complex  profile  of  qualitatively  disparate  potentialities.  Accordingly, 
there  is  not  simple  quantitative"  equality  in  which  a single  standard  mode  of 
treatment  would  be  equally  satisfactory  for  all  individuals  in  all  their  varie- 
gated modes  of  functioning.  How  does  one  treat  "equally"  a child  who  is  slow 
in  mathematics,  facile  verbally,  socially  poised  and  sensitive,  impulsive, 
generous,  and  poor  in  gymnastics—as  over  against  a child  with  the  opposite 
profile?  It  seems  that  the  only  practicable  answer  is  to  provide  a common 
minimum  of  exposure  to  standard  opportunities,  plus  great  sensitivity  and  skill- 
ful handling  by  teachers  of  each  individual’s  special  traits  and  capacities. 

It  is  perhaps  testimony  to  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  many 
parts  of  the  American  school  system  toward  formal  equality  that  we  now  have 
turned  increased  attention  to  the  inequalities  derived  from  racial  segregation, 
differences  in  socio-economic  position  of  families,  geographic  location  and 
mobility,  possible  biases  of  teachers,  possible  biases  in  testing  and  the  like. 

As  we  achieve  greater  equality  in  the  grosser  conditions,  the  remaining  in- 
equalities stand  out  more  clearly;  in  this  sense  we  agree  with  Thayer  that 
The  Road  to  Equality  Hath  No  Ending."1? 

The  members  of  this  Conference  seemed  to  share  a belief  in  the  desir- 
ability of  wide  opportunity  for  talent  and  a belief  in  the  undesirability  of 
ethnocentric,  educationally  irrelevant  discrimination  and  segregation.  There 
was  further  substantial,  although  not  unanimous,  agreement  upon  the  importance 
of  (a)  differences  among  individuals,  (b)  differences  among  various  abilities 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  same  individual.  Several  of  the  Conference 
participants  stressed  the  idea  that  equality  of  opportunity,  therefore,  might 
mean  non-identity  of  treatment  and  that  it  should  imply  the  right  of  individual 
children  to  be  different.  A recurrent  theme  was  the  tension  between  standard- 
ized treatment  and  the  variety  of  potentialities  (intellectual,  emotional, 
social,  aesthetic,  etc.)  of  individuals.11  This  tension  perhaps  was  most 
sharply  formulated  when  assertions  that  "the  whole  person  must  be  educated" 

were  met  by  a critical  rejection  of  totalistic  school  pressures  upon  the  chUd 
(Friedenberg) . 


Natalie  Rogoff:  "American  Public  Schools  and  Equality  of  Opportunity," 

in  A.  H.  Halsey,  Jean  Floud,  and  C.  Arnold  Anderson  (eds.):  Education, 

Economy  and  Society,  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  New  York,  1964,  p.  146. 
xuop.  cit.,  pp.  71-72. 

ll7*When  we  examine  the  effects  of  segregation  by  ability  we  find  it  most 
<^1'^lcu1^  to  strike  a balance;  the  least  capable  may  benefit  by  freedom  from 
competitive  pressure,  but.  they  also  lose  stimulation  by  isolation  from  more 
widely  accepted  standards  of  competence."  (C.  Arnold  Anderson  and  Philip  J. 
Foster:  Diseimination  and  Inequality  in  Education,"  Sociology  of  Education, 

Vol.  38,  No.  1,  Fall,  1964,  p.  14.)  
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Under  an  educational  system  that— although  increasingly  centralized  and 
standardized  is  still  marked  by  an  impressive  degree  of  local  autonomy,  sub- 
stantial inequalities  persist  even  in  the  gross  accessibility  of  opportunity. 
There  are  marked  differences  on  regional  and  state  bases,  and  between  central 
cities  and  suburbs  and  rural  districts.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of 
these  differences  are  not  the  results  of  deliberate  discrimination,  but  reflect 
complex  historical  processes  of  unplanned  development.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  infer  discrimination  from  the  sJheer  fact  of  imparities  in  educa- 
tional attainment  among  various  segments  of  the  population— e.g. , girls  and 
boys,  rural  vs.  urban  areas,  regions,  religious  groupings,  racial  categories. 

As  Anderson  and  Foster  convincingly  show,  "...  ‘discrimination*  refers  to  a 
bewildering  melange  of  situations  with  vastly  different  origins  and  conse- 
quences. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  minimum  equality  of  opportunity 
would  require  massive  efforts  to  break  down  racial  discrimination,  to  improve 
the  poorer  schools,  to  enrich  community  and  home  environments,  and  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  the  product  of  the  schools. 

Implicit  in  much  of  the  Conference  discussion  (and  most  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper  by  Harold  Taylor)  was  rejection  of  the  educational  policy 
that  would  produce  an  Elite  sharply  separated  intellectually  and  socially  from 
the  remainder  of  the  population  in  this  country.  Detailed  consensus  on  the 
meaning  of  quality  , however,  was  not  obvious.  It  was  apparent  that  a 
Jeffersonian" ^emphasis  on  high  level  training  of  the  intellectually  gifted 
could  produce  "elitism"  unless  skillfully  integrated  with  a common-content 
program  and  with  differentiated  treatment  adapted  to  within-indtvidual  and 
across-individuals  differences.  Not  discussed,  but  clearly  important,  was 
the  fact  that  quality"  can  only  be  developed,  or  appraised,  relative  to  a 
particular  kind  of  ability  or  trait. 

Ability  is  not  a single,  clear,  generalized,  unitary  phenomenon; 
instead  there  is  a complex  profile  of  many  qualitatively  non-comparable  capac- 
ities and  performances.  To  say,  therefore,  that  we  are  going  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  develop  his  "full  potential"  is  to  give  a very 
questionable  statement.  All  potentialities?  All  tb  the  same  degree?  If  this 
is  what  is  meant,  perhaps  the  stated  objective  is  literally  impossible  to 
achieve.  To  achieve  maximum  artistic  sensitivity  may  not  be  fully  compatible 
with  the  development  of  greatest  emotional  stability.  To  become  a top-flight 
engineer  may  not  be  fully  congruent  with  a well-rounded  education  in  depth  in 
so-called  humanistic  studies.  And  so  on  indefinitely. 

••  Clearly,  there  are  many  circumstances  under  which  "equality"  and 
quality  are  in  competition  for  scarce  educational  resources.  Recognition 
of  this  allocative  problem  raises  crucial  questions  of  specific  educational' 
policies.  Should  there  be  homogenous  groupings  by  ability?  If  so,  how  early? 
Should  selection  of  different  educational  "tracks”  or  "streams"  be  made  early 
or  late?  How  selective  should  various  types  of  higher  education  be?  How — 
that  is,  by  what  means — should  selection  be  made?  Should  spbblal  efforts  be 
made  to  raise  I.Q. *s  of  children  from  culturally  deprived  backgrounds? 

Questions  of  these  kinds  inevitably  raise  the  general  problem  of  "cost"— and 
the  more  specific  question  of  the  meaning  of  "social  costs". 


12 "Discrimination  and  Inequality  in  Education,"  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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_t  «.  i Wha^  could  be  meant  by  'social  costs"—  that  presumably  are  not  ade- 
q a e y reflected  in  monetary  costs",  e.g.,  as  a proportion  of  the  society's 
totai  resources  or  income  that  is  required  to  give  equality  of  high  quality 
®JU°***°“*  Presumably  the  economic  costs  adequately  represent  the  allocation 

o.  cap*„a*,  *and,  labor  aud  entrepreneurial  and  organizational  resources 
devoted  to  education.  What  is  left? 


..  ??  spoak  of  a sociftl  co®t  is  to  refer  to  a value- judgment.  Without 

e application  of  given  standards  of  evaluation,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  social  conditions  or  processes  constitute  "costs"  rather  than  "gains". 
Therefore,  discourse  on  the  topic  requires  initial  value-assumptions.  Ibe 
assumptions  we  set  uj>  here  are  regarded  only  as  heuristic,  for  the  purposes 


Social  costs  , therefore,  must  mean  consequences  that  someone  eval- 
uates  negatively,  relative  to  alternative  outcomes.  We  might  pose  the  issue 
in  this  way:  What  are  some  important  social  conditions  that  thoughtful, 

informed  and  reasonable  men  often  have  regarded  as  undesirable,  relatively 
apart  irom  their  own  special  interests  or  seif-pleading?  A list  of  such 
conditions  that  probably  would  win  substantial  assent  would  perhaps  include 

tne  XOllnwiTifr* 


1.  "Needless"  destruction  of  human  life. 

2.  "Needless"  destruction  or  loss  of  physical  health  and 

bodily  integrity. 

3.  "Needless"  production  of  psychoses  and  disabling  neuroses; 
destruction  of  self-esteem  and  hope. 

4.  Destruction  or  loss  of  production  of  .valued  goods  and  services. 

5.  Mis-use  of  talent,  e.g.  failure  to  utilize  at  all?  utilization 
in  under- demanding  or  over-demanding  activities. 

6.  Production  of  marked  ideological  distortions  of  reality. 

7.  Generation  of  needlessly  disruptive  cleavages  within  the 
society. 

8.  Encouragement  or  facilitation  of  the  inflicting  of  unnecessary 
suffering  on  persons. 

9.  Marked  lowering  of  social  predictability,  sufficient  to  down- 
grade the  attainment  of  a wide  range  of  values  for  substantial 
^umbers  and  proportions  of  the  population. 

10.  Substantial  weakening  of  the  national  society's  capacity  for 
competitive  survival. 

11.  Failure  of  challenge  to  individuals  to  use  their  capacities 
for  productive  work,  skilled  performance,  social  'participation, 
integrated  affective  Expression,  intellectual  accomplishment, 
aesthetic  creation  and  appreciation. 
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Undoubtedly  other  items  could  be  added.  It  is  recognized  also  that  not  all 
of  these  just  mentioned  will  win  universal  acceptance,  even  given  charitable 
interpretation  of  such  question-begging  terms  as  ’’needlessly".  Perhaps  the 
intended  meanings  of  some  of  the  items  may  be  clarified  by  a few  further 
illustrations. 

We  assume  for  purposes  of  present  discussion,  that  it  is  a social  cost 
if  highly  talented  and  trained  people  are  prevented  from  using  their  abilities 
or  if  poorly  qualified  persons  are  used  at  tasks  beyong  thier  capacities  of 
efficient  performance. 

We  assume  that  the  use  of  coercion  is  a social  cost,  even  if  some 
coercion  is  unavoidable. 

t 

It  is  further  assumed  that  social  costs  ere  represented  by  inefficient 
and  distorted  communication  among  individuals  and  collectivities,  with  attendant 
ambiguities  and  misunderstandings. 

We  assume  that  nuiss  frustrations,  arising  from  a gap  between  socially 
legitimized  aspirations  and  available  legitimate  oppoi'tunities  represent  social 
costs. 


Conditions  that  evoke  chronic  rage  among  large  numbers  of  people  are 
here  considered  to  be  socially  costly. 

The  sane  is  true  cf  social  conditions  leading  to  chronic  fear. 

It  is  socially  costly  if  social  and  cultural  conditions  internal  to  a 
social  system  reduce  its  capacity  to  adapt  to  its  physical  environment . 

The  same  holds  for  a reduction  in  capacity  to  adapt  to  and  cope  with 
external  threats— political,  military,  economic,  cultural— from  other  social 
systems. 

Conditions  associated  with  high  levels  of  guilt  and  shame  among  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  population  are  here  regarded  costly. 

Social  cost?*  are  represented  by  socially- induced  psychological  condi- 
tions that  result  in  incapacities  of  performance — e.g.,  chronic  alcoholism, 
psychoses , psycho?  omatic  illness,  absenteeism,  "accident-proneness "» 

Some  degree  of  social  cost  is  incurred  by  anomic  states  that  bring  about 
unpredictability,  confusion,  or  excessive  discontinuity  in  social  roles  and 
relationships— e.g. , as  represented  in  migration,  divorce*,  unemployment , abrupt 
and  unwanted  retirement,  disagreement  on  norms  of  conduct,  confusion  of  beliefs. 

With  regal'd  to  the  specific  case  of  racial  segregation  that  results  in 
low-quality  education  for  minority  racial  categories,  we  believe  that  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  such  segregation  leads  to: 

1.  Lack  of  utilization  of  high  talent. 


o 
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2.  Poor  performance,  both  by  reaeon  of: 

(a)  psychological  disturbance;  and 

(b)  deficiencies  in  skill  and  knowledge. 

3.  Mass  frustration. 

4.  White  persons'  ‘'guilt". 

5.  Negro  persons'  shame  (low  self- esteem),  and  consequent  rage 
and  fear. 

6.  Discrepancies  of  norms,  values,  and  beliefs  between  segregated 
segments  (although  separation  may,  to  some  extent,  increase 
intra-segment  consensus). 

7.  Decrease  in  capacity  for  full  and  clear  communication. 

8.  Decrease  in  inter-segment  capacity  for  coordinated  behavior. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  economic  costs  need  not  be  identical  with 
social  costs.  Thus,  under  the  outrageous  assumption  that  the  average  white 
man's  welfare  would  be  weighted  as  twice  that  of  the  Negro's,  one  could  imagine 
an  educational  system  that  "economically"  and  "efficiently"  produced  caste- 
typed  training  for  two  separate  segments  )f  the  population — with  police  control 
and  armed  power  maintaining  a repressive  political  system.  Such  a system  might 
even  be  politically  viable  over  a long  period  of  time,  although  highly  costly 
in  terms  of  certain  other  standards  of  value. 

Since  we  assume  here  that  liberal  and  humane  objectives  will  represent 
much  of  the  thrust  of  American  education  in  the  immediate  future,  our  appraisal 
of  social  costs  will  not  explicitly  consider  further  the  various  conceivable 
radically  different  frameworks  for  evaluation. 


III.  The  Context:  Education  in  American  Society 

What  is  the  educational  setting  within  which  we  must  assess  social 
benefits  and  costs? 

As  in  all  societies,  formal  education  in  the  United  States  has  the 
three  primary  tasks  of  socialization,  discovery  of  knowledge  and  selection— 
of  training -and  transforming  its  student  members,  of  exploring  the  world,  and 
of  selecting  so me  students  at  each  major  stage  to  go  on  to  higher  and/or 
specialized  training.  On  the  whole  the  total  system  overwhelmingly  has  taken 
the  Jacksonian  rather  than  the  Jeffersonian  option— of  attempting  to  spread 
opportunity  for  relatively  advanced  training  widely  throughout  the  population 
rather  than  concentrating  it  upon  a highly  selected  stratum  of  the  most  able. 

It  is  predominantly  (85  per  cent)  a tax-supported,  compulsory  system  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Increasingly  higher  education  is  also  publicly 


13  Currently  about  two-thirds  of  all  young  people  earn  a high  school 
diploma  and  about  half  of  these  graduates  enter  college."  (Eli  Ginzberg  and 
John  L.  He ran,  et.  al.:  Talent  and  Performance , Columbia  University  Press. 
New  York,  1964,  p.  3.)  " 
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werl^drtmHna  though  local  financial  support  and  local  autonomy  historically 

rocVrrL*  nUBbe!  °f  i"1,ort“1t  influences  have  moulded  a congeries  of 
local  units  into  an, 'effectively,  national'  system. 

l-"reasiILlv1v^Ldr!SeIlt  "SCUSSi°n  we  are  talking  about  a national  society 
innwaUon  .v^L  continuous  complex  technological  and  organizational 
innovation,  systematically  sought-  in  the  service  of  economic  enterprise  mili- 

S*  of'educatio^as  «pi«l 

nos®  of  811  «p“al 

tricts  ,lnor®asedcentralism  abound.  The  number  of  school  dis- 

ia  1959-1960  was  40,500;  in  1963,  it  was  31,700-a  decrease  of  22  per 

“"V"  *°“r  year.  1®  He  share  of  total  appropiiation  fo;  public  schools 

anr39^i7l9S!n60ri^tb"?s  loialitles-  «as  16.5  per  cent  in  1919-1920 

° Ifevex vh^.ess 9 observers  of  American  education  by 

states  CSefffrkDCWlLd5e,itS  diversity  in  different  schools,  localities, 

Picture  i«  nrgir!’  °“  &11  the  *enerally  *****  statistical  criteria,  the 
bu~«,r  ^4  f increased  professionalization  on  the  one  hand,  and  increased 

°?  th:  °ther-  S<*<*>la  - *««««  ^stric*”" 

are  at  work  rise  year  by  year;  more  and  more  specialists 

arda  of  1 contlnaally  greater  use  of  standardized  tests.  * Stand - 

aTLL  S increasingly  emanate  from  state  and  nation- 

bein^rtf  tA  decisions  concerning*  the  actual  content  of  instruction  are 
u^n  °°!!  at  the  state  level.  Reliance’  grows 

awhie<f  ^«iio?r^  ^)  °f anizatioa  «*»  procedures — administrative  hier- 
and  comnutoriv  n 4.eS>  fixed  tests>  standard  operating  procedures,  mechanized 

telZ  L LT  Sy2!emSJf  keepiag  records,  and  just  over  the  horizon-^-of 
teaching  as  welx.  Meanwhile  the  centralization  of  school  districts  and  the 

gene^cf8  £ ^ to  ino«“a  »d  cultum  helero- 

clarlty  definltero»«  p°palat^™®'  Admin  1st  rati  VO  inclinations  toward  simplicity, 

Ums  of’lust  maiZl8;  “ rigld^  aye  not  leaBe^  by  the  attendant  prob-  ^ 

sZte  when 0|,eratinff  syst8“-  0“®  thus  knows  wheieof  QoslJn 

wbo  are  tesuonaihi^p  ' '.I,  ° probleos  faced  by  administrators  and  teachers 

who  are  responsible  for  providing  public  education  in  r.reas  where  the  resnonse 

r^rrLTor81  ^ ^ a ria^  tide  oC«iLrr 

trust  and  lack  of  respect  for  authority.  ^ * 

s?s.,yss2ri's?ta 

a-ts. t £w£&= 

ggigg  g «ss  sarasisagSy 

15Davi^A*e^s77nT“«^  c > P*  3 snd  chapter  6. 

and  Company,  Chicago,  19657 P-^001  ^ Society,  Scott,  Foresman 

Ibid,  p.  40. 

^Ibid,  p.  96. 

(presen t^re port )8J*^ ’ *"  "rae  Cont8nt  and  Prooe,,aes  of  Education'  , p.  21 
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taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  these  "disfranchised  conscripts  within 
its  compulsory  school  system."  The  selecting  and  allocating  functions  lead  to 
high  social  visibility  and  to  potentially  vital  political  implications.  In  a 
passage  of  some  compactness  Goslin  points  out  several  facets  of  this  situation: 

With  the  rise  of  mass;  education  the  school  functions  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  process  of  status  allocation  in  four  ways: 

(1)  by  providing  a context  in  which  the  individual  can  demon- 
strate his  ability,  (2)  by  channeling  individuals  into  paths 
that  lead  in  the  direction  of  different  occupations  or  classes 
of  occupations,  (3)  by  providing  the  particular  skills  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  various  positions,  and  finally 
(4)  by  transferring  to  the  individual  the  differential  prestige 
of  the  school  itself.19 

Educational  achievement  by  the  pupil  within  the  school  is,  of  course, 
a complex  social  process,  composed  of  long  sequences  of  events  that  affect  the 
pupil  s motivation,  skill,  knowledge,  aspirations,  and  self -concept ions.  In- 
puts into  this  process  come  first  from  the  family,  in  two  forms:  (1)  specific 

encouragements  and  discouragements,  rewards  and  punishments  for  particular 
aspirations,  and  performances  in  the  school;  (2)  basic  personality  disciplines 
and  dispositions  affecting  performance,  such  as aggressiveness,  ability  to  work 
for  deferred  gratifications,  or  need  for  adult  approval.  Second,  the  teachers 
and  other  school  personnel  reward  and  punish  particular  performances,  and  en- 
courage or  discourage  various  aspirations  and  self-conceptions.  Third,  the 
peer  groupings  in  the  school  and  outside  of  it  may  likewise  powerfully  influence 
the  individual  child.  Fourth,  all  of  these  "micro"  processes  may  be  affected 
y t e macro  characteristics  of  the  school  and  then  of  the  environing  commun- 
ity. Thus,  a community  predominately  composed  of  working-class  families  may 
give  the  schools  only  moderate  financial  support  and  may  set  low  expectations 
for  pupils,  and  develop  norms  of  low  academic  performance.  There  is  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  macro t!>  or  ecological  setting  does  affect  rates  of 
educational  achievement.^9 

Assuming  that  endemic  international  conflicts  do  not  increasingly 
negate  rising  domestic  productivity,  and  assuming  in  addition  that  nuclear  war 
does  not  occur,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  labor 
force  will  be  active  in  the  ultimate  occupations — those  that  directly  minister 
to  the  health,  recreation,  education,  comfort,  and  expressive  capacities  of 
the  people.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  and  will  be  professional,  semi- 
professional,  and  technical  occupations— that  is,  occupations  that  require 
complex  knowledge,  generally  high  mastery  of  specific  techniques,  considerable 
responsibility  for  a patient"  or  a "client",  and  capacities  for  personal 
relationships  that  are  often  delicate  in  emotional  balance  and  sensitive  to 
moral  nuances.  Thus,  the  education  task  further  grows  in  complexity. 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  choose  and  shape  the  infinitely  varied  and 
subtly  recalcitrant  and  creative  materials  represented  by  the  streams  of  new 
humans  entering  the  schools.  Not  even  standardized  tests  and  national  norms 


19 

npTke  School  in  Contemporary  Society,  op.  cit..  p.  9. 

James  S.  Coleman:  The  Adolescent  Society.  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 

New  York,  1961;  Natalie  Rogoff in  Halsey,  et.  al. , op.  cit..  pp.  241-250. 
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can  give  us  the  illusion  that  the  task  grows  any  easier  in  these  days  or  will 
do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

How  shall  ability  be  determined?  The  possible  criteria  certainly  in- 
clude the  following,  among  others: 

1.  Grades  on  standardised  competitive  examinations,  uniform  over  a 
school  system,  state,  region,  or  the  entire  nation,  and  pur- 
porting to  index  academic  achievement. 

2.  Grades  on  examinations  constructed  and  marked  by  individual 
teachers,  at  their  own  discretion. 

3.  Various  types  of  tests  designeu  to  index  "intelligence”, 

educability",  and  the  like. 

4.  Ratings  by  teachers. 

5.  Recommendations  of  parents  and/or  other  local  laymen  ("sponsorship"). 

6.  Socio-economic  position  of  family  of  origin. 

Who  is  least  likely  to  go  to  college?  It  is  very  clear  from  numerous 
studies  that  those  least  likely  to  go  to  college  are  the  students  who  come 
from  families  of  low  income;  from  the  racial  or  ethnic  groupings  of  Negroes, 
French  Canadians,  Orientals,  and  Spanish-speaking  immigrants;  from  Southern 
states;  from  farmer  or  manual  worker  backgrounds.21 

Why  do  children  from  different  social  origins  differ  in  educational 
attainment?  First,  they  might  differ  in  innate,  generalized  potential  for 
achievement.  Second,  they  might  be  selectively  rewarded  and  punished  in  the 
classroom.  Ifc^rd,  their  family  background  might  have  resulted  in  motivation, 
values,  and  early  skills  and  knowledge  that  determine  the  trajectory  of  academic 
achievement.  Fourth,  the  community  setting  of  the  school  and  the  frailly  may 
affect  educational  facilities  as  well  as  reinforce  a pervasive  climate  of  ex- 
pectation and  aspirations,  and  corresponding  social  sanctions  that  strongly 
affect  performance.  Actually  Rogoff's  analysis  of  nation-wide  data  suggests 
that  scholastic  ability  and  socio-economic  status  of  families  are  associated 
in  about  equal  measure  with  desires  and  plans  to  attend  college.  As  Harbison 
*yer»  point  out,  the  efficient  development  of  'iiuman  resources"  requires 
not  only  formal  education,  but  also  the  provision  of  suitable  incentives  for 
persons  to  secure  education,  as  well  as  a variety  of  types  of  on-the-job 

training. 23 


21  || 

Cf.  Dael  Wolfle:  Educational  Opportunity,  Measured  Intelligence, 

and  Social  Background,"  in  A.  H.  Halsey,  et.  al.  (eds.):  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 

last  three  points  are  taken  from  Natalie  Rogoff : 'Xocal  Social 
Structure  and  Educational  Selection,"  in  Halsey,  et.  al.  (eds.):  op.  cit.. 
pp<  243-244.  

23Frederick  Harbison  and  Charles  A.  Myers.:  Education,  Manpower  and 

Economic  Growth,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1964. 
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Wit  hout  entering  at  this  point  into  the  usual  plea  for  additional 
research,  it  seeds  plain  fron  our  present  knowledge  that  careful  study  will 
revea  numerous  variations  iq  equality  of  opportunity  and  in  the  qualities  of 
education  even  within  superficially  similar  educational  envir6nraents.24 


IV.  Education  and  Social  Mobility: 

Some  Acclaimed  and  Some  Unaeci aimed  Consequences 

_ T . In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  on  January  4,  1964,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  urged  that  the  nation  act  to  insure  to  every  American  child  the 
fullest  development  of  his  mind  and  spirit.  Undoubtedly  implicit  in  that 
statement  is  an  appeal  to  the  powerful  conviction  among  the  American  people 
that  education  can  liberate  individuals  and  families  from  the  constrictions 
of  economic  position  and  social  rank  below  their  levels  of  aspiration.  So 
eng  has  upward  social  moblility  been  applauded  and  encouraged  in  our  society 
that  only  rarely  is  its  desirability  questioned,  and  only  rarely  is  public 
attention  focused  upon  the  very  considerable  amount  of  downward  mobility  that 
occurs  in  a highly  competitive  open-class  society  continuously  undergoing 
rapid  technological  and  economic  change.  The  American  Dream  in  this  area  of 

life  might  be  called  Achievement  Unlimited,  and  its  social  costs  seldom  are 
identified  or  appraised. 


But  as  Melvin  Tumin  has  pointed  out,  not  all  the  results  and  accom- 
paniments of  high  social  mobility  would  be  acclaimed  as  desirable  were  they 
c early  understood.  Certainly  it  has  long  been  apparent  to  insightful  social 
critics  that  not  all  the  consequences  of  high  rates  of  social  mobility  are  to 
be  regarded  as  positive  values  for  the  individuals  and  collectivities  thereby 
axfected.25  High  upward  contest"  mobility26  by  means  of  open  competition 
leads  to  high  rates  of  downward  mobility  if  the  birth  rates  of  upper  strata 
are  large  enough  to  fill  all  the  contested  positions.  To  the  extent  that  down- 
ward mobility  is  depriving,  frustrating,  humiliating,  or  otherwise  hurtful, 
this  must  be  accounted  a social  cost.  On  the  same  side  of  the  scales,  the 
psychological  wounds  incurred  by  the  upwardly  mobile— by  reason  of  envy,  in- 
security, guilt,  separation-anxieties , and  the  like— are  intrinsically  costly, 
and  their  further  consequences  in  neurosis,  aggression,  or  social  withdrawal 
may  likewise  qualify  as  detrimental  in  terms  of  certain  standards  of  evaluation. 


In  the  nature  of  the  case,  high  upward  mobility  must  imply  intensive 
competition,  unless  opportunities  expand  at  such  a rapid  rate  as  to  outrun  mass 
aspirations.  Intensive  competition  may  bring,  and  does  bring,  great  satis- 
faction to  many  energetic  and  competent  people.  It  also,  however,  frequently 
entails  sever  strains  in  the  form  of  feelings  of  Insecurity,  anxiety,  con- 
striction of  experience,  and  interpersonal  distrust  and  hostility.  The  • 


24Kany  observers  have  commented  on  this  point.  Cf.  Janes  B.  Oonantj 
The  Education  Of  American  Teachers,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Mew  York,  1963, 
especially  Chapters  2 and  3.  ' 

^^llelvln  Tun  in:  "Soae  Disfunction*  of  Institutional  Imbalances, ft 

Behavioral.  Science.  Vol.  1,  July,  1936,  pp.  218-233. 

Ralph  H.  Turner:  "Sponsored  and  Contest  Mobility  and  the  School  System, " 

American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  25,  Kb,  6,  December,  1960,  pp.  855-867. 


“!ti0n  °f  attention»  *tteot,  and  activity  often  required  for  succeosful 
competition  may  encroach  upon  and  blot  out  whole  areas  of  family  life,  aesthetic 
experience,  moral  sensitivities,  and  satisfying  social  communication,  Urns 

have  sugge8ted  that  «»*•  ^ » genuine  question  of 
values  as  to  whether  in  the  future  our  society  can  afford  . . that  loss  of 

self-respectengendered  by  measuring  human  worth  on  a scale  of  occupational 


.4  . Completely  ope*  access  to  formal  educational  opportunity,  plus  various 
r?Bedial  8011011  t0  off*et  »t  least  part  of  the  effects  of  en- 
~°n'  Undoubtedly  can  inc™*»®  the  possibilities  for  success - 
^ ®^“petili0?  on  **  Part  °*  children  and  youths  from  'underprivileged"  back- 
grounds. To  the  extent  that  this  equalization  of  advantage  actually  occurs, 
of  course,  the  general  incidence  of  competition  is  increased,  and  members  of 

threat*1*1*!  d°“inant  groups  0X16  classes  may  find  their  established  positions 


It  is  likely  that  the  correlation  between  educational  level  attained 
and  social  mobility  will  be  the  less  . . .: 

•MMWI 


(a)  • . . the  less  variation  there  is  in  the  type  and  quality  of 
education  tffered  to  various  segments  of  the  population; 

(b)  . . .the  larger  the  proportion  of  children  enrolled  in 
schools  and  the  longer  they  are  retained  in  school; 

(c)  ...  the  more  capable  the  occupants  of  higher  social  positions; 

(d)  . . . the  higher  the  birth  rate  of  the  occupants  of  higher 
social  positions; 


(e)  . . .the  slower  the  relative  growth  of  high-income,  high- 
prestige  occupations; 


(f)  . . . the  less  selective  the  grading  and  promotion  schemes  within 
the  schools  in  advancing  pupils  to  higher  educational  levels; 


(g)  ^ . . the  less  the  correlation  between  academic  grading  and 

native  ability,  i.  e.  the  less  valid  the  testing; 

(h)  ...  the  less  the  relevance  to  job-perrianence  of  the  educa- 
tional content  and  test-measurement  fouad  in  the  schools. 


g*!!**Sy  ****  M •®1*-«vident  that  an  intensification  of  search 
for  talent  , extending  into  earlier  and  earlier  years  of  the  life-career  re- 

S? i anJ.1Iltanalfloalloti  °*  competitive  demands  and  pressures  upon  Individ- 
f***t**  nl  early  elementary  or  kindergarten  levels).  What  may  not  be 

1#  **  thii  •«*■■***  talent  accentuates  com- 
pe  among  teachers,  schools,  and  school  systems— for  the  professional 

£ *•  S^!SSLhy  ***  Vwtfctivity"  of  the  educational  unit  which 
T*!?  esscciated.  In  turn,  the  tendency  for  schools  to  be  drawn 

into  a state-wide,  region-wide  or  oven  nation-wide  contest  for  the  production 


. "Social  Class  and  Linguistic  Development:  A Theory 

of  Social  Learning r in  A.  H.  Halsey,  et.  al..  op.  pit. . p.  310. 
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of  successful  talent  leads  to  further  consequences  for  the  individual  students. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some  individuals  in  the  successful  struggle  to  rise 
to  the  top' develop  a pattern  of  forming  instrumental,  ’'useful”  personal  relation- 
ships  anti  then  discarding  them— a pattern  that  may  result  in  an  eventual  incapa- 
city to  form  genuine  relations  of  trust  and  friendship.28  We  are  very  far  from 
having  sufficient  research  evidence  to  make  any  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the 
effects  on  personalities  and  on  social  values  of  social  mobility.  In  an  inter- 
esting monograph,  Turner  has  suggested  that  many  persons  emphasize  eminence 
within  a particular  occupation  or  occupational  category  rather  than  inter- 
stratum or  interclass  mobility. 29  to  the  extent  that  good  performance  comes 

to  be  valued,  regardless  of  occupation,  the  strains  of  the  present  system  may 
be  reduced. 


Under  the  persuasive  sway  of  the  conception  of  Achievement  Unlimited, 
some  contemporary  writers  on  educational  opportunity  appear  to  have  convinced 
themselves  that  technological  change  is  about  to  produce  an  occupational  struc- 
ture in  which  normal  work  has  vanished  and  all  jobs  represent  highly  trained 
performance  of  complex  functions—prestigeful,  clean,  well-paid,  and  interesting. 
Surely  the  idea  that  manual  work  will  almost  or  completely  disappear  in  the 
near  future  is  a utopian  notion,  abetted  by  romantic  conceptions  of  the  awesome 
powers  of  computers  and  automation”.  Not  everyone  in  the  economy  of  our  fore- 
seeable future  can  be  "professionalized”.30  The  semi-skilled  and  service 
occupations  will  continue  to  employ  substantial  numbers  of  persons  for  a long 
time  to  come— even  if  the  United  States  continues  to  enjoy  prosperity  and  a 
measure  of  peace  in  an  uncertain  world.  This  being  the  case,  one  must  ask  what 
will  be  the  social  and  psychological  consequences  of  present  educational 
practices  upon  the  minority  of  youths  who  must  end  up  in  the  bottom  ranks  of 
the  occupational  hierarchy.  It  seems  likely  that  their  sense  of  failure  would 
be  all  the  sharper  for  knowing  that  they  are  in  a small  minority  and  from  the 
implication  that  their  position  is  not  due  to  discrimination  but  to  personal 
failure  in  performance.  To  the  extent  that  competitive  pressures  increase, 
we  may  find  increased  rather  than  lessened  withdrawal  from  the  race,  as  a re- 
action to  strain  where  the  stakes  are  seen  as  too  high  and  the  struggle  too 

demanding. 32 


Further,  not  everyone  will  be  happy  over  some  of  the  other  by-products 
of  accelerated  upward  mobility.  The  pressure  of  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 


*”d  °'  Abeg*leD!  *■—  toade”  in  iggaa. 

_ . , ^Ralph  H.  Turner:  The  Social  Context  of  Ambition:  A Study  of  High 

School^genlors  in I*e  Angelos,  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  1964. 
. . Hmx?ld.L’  Wilen*ky:  Jhe  Professionalization  of  Everyone?”  The 

°*  Sociolofy*  Vol»  No*  2,  September,  1964,  pp.  137-158. 
Vhtrm  ®ltY*tion*  °MK>rtunity  are  also  situations  of  denial  and  failure. 

-i^**?!!****!!  -oci*ties  need  not  only  to  motivate  achievement  but  also  to 
»OAUfy  thoie  denied  it  in  order  to  sustain  motivation  in  the  face  of  dis- 

S?V°  £?lect  re?,*nt“tnt* " Oterton  R.  Cl  ark  j "The  ‘Cooling-out* 

^L\22T  fUc;tion*  ln  A*  »•  «t,  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  513. 

a*An  hypothesis  advanced  by  Talcott  ParsoniT  "ihe  Sch^l  Class  as  a 

Social  System:  Seme  of  Its  Functions  in  American  Society,”  in  A.  H.  Halsoy, 

Qt.  al.,  op.  cit..  pp.  447-448. 
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mobility-oriented  youths  in  the  colleges  and  universities  is  likely  to  add  to 
the  already  strong  emphasis  upon  vocationalism.  Many  observers  share  Clark's 
concern  that  a society  in  which,  already,  more  than  one-half  of  all  first- 
degree  graduates  come  from  schools  of  business  administration,  education,  and 
engineering  may  create  a leadership  of  "experts"  whose  training  has  been  lack- 
ing in  basic  understanding  of  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.--  At 
the  extreme, the  "expert  society"  would  be  a society  of  "technical  barbarism" 
among  much  of  its  crucial  leadership,  as  well  as  its  great  middle-class  sector. 
To  this  problem  we  shall  return. 

To  these  considerations  we  must  add  acknowledgment  of  the  relevance  of 
Friedenberg's  indictment  of  the  ?* *bureaucratization  of  adolescence"  in  schools, 
especially  against'  an  avowedly  well-intentioned  but  totalistic  "invasion  of 
privacy  and  normative  direction  of  conduct,"  He  counts  it  an  unacceptable 
cost  that  the  schools  in  their  efforts  to  foster  wood  citizenship,  adjustment, 
and  success  may  crush  out  genuine  individuality.3^ 

Thus,  we  are  suggesting  the  need  for  second  thoughts  on  an  American 

Dream. 


V.  *Wastes  and  frictions"  in  Contemporary  Education 

Many  of  the  consequences  just  described  would  seem  fanciful  to  many 
teachers  and  administrators  who  are  struggling  from  day  to  day  with  the  im- 
pediments to  achievement  that  are  continuously  being  generated  both  within 
the  schools  and  in  their  environing  social  settings.  It  would  be  redundant 
here  to  describe  all  the  phenomena,  explored  in  other  papers  at  this  Conference, 
of  the  lost  talent,  the  misplaced  merit,  the  compulsory  mediocracy,  the  un- 
challenged creativity,  and  the  alienated  rejects  of  our  schools.3* 

The  enormous  rates  of  drop-outs  and  of  retarded  achievement  in  low- 
income  population  have  highlighted  the  inability  of  the  formally  organized 
educational  system  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  motivation,  conceptual  lacks, 
emotional  controls,  and  deficiencies  in  social  skills  generated  in  family 
and  community.  This  massive  "failure"  shows  clearly  how  much  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  family  and  community  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  schools, 
usual  approach  to  middle-class  children.  Approaches  and  techniques  that 
seemed  quite  naturally  successful  with  the  products  of  middle-class  families 
often  fall  short  when  applied  to  some  of  the  children  from  many  low-income, 


33Burton  R.  Clarks  Educating  the  Expert  Society  Chandler  Publishing 
Company.  San  Francisco,  1962. 

^(Cross -reference  to  chapter  by  Friedenberg). 

*We  concur  in  the  judgment  that  to  a considerable  extent  ".  . . the 
ordinary  operation  of  educational  institutions*  quite  apart  from  deliberately 
discriminatory  measures,  tends  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  mobility  opportunity 
the  schools  provide.  (Howard  S.  Becker:  "Schools  and  Systems  of  Stratif- 

ication," in  Halsey,  et.  al.,  op.  clt.»  p.  103.) 


"broken",  matricentric  families  in  neighborhoods  of  poverty  and  aliena- 


ge seriousness  of  this  wastage  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  life- 
careers  tend  to  be  cumulative.  As  Ginsberg  and  Henna  say:  "ifce  explanation 

of  this  tendency  toward  cumulation  lies  in  the  mutual  reinforcement  of  the 
objective  and  the  subjective.  A favorable  objective  situation  makes  it 
easier  for  an  individual  to  realize  his  more  ambitious  goals  and  as  he  begins 
to  realise  them  he  finds  himself  in  a better  objective  condition  to  continue 
to  do  so.  The  success  he  has  experienced  adds  to  his  confidence  and  con- 
viction that  he  is  heading  in  the  right  direction. ”37 


_ . f*  •eeB®^  that  within  this  Conference  there  was  general  agree&ent  with 
Judson  Shaplin's  point  that  the  drop-outs  (or  "cast-offs")  of  the  present 
secondary  school  system  have  become  intractable  to  usual  educational  pro- 
cedures  by,  say,  age  16;  these  youths  apparently  require  intensive  cne-to-one 
teaching  control,  or  therapy  if  they  are  to  change  their  patterns  of  behavior. 
Given  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities  (or,  even,  access  to  military 
service)  for  youths  itl  this  category,  the  need  for  now  nencieB  or  progrcuns 
for  this  out-of -school  population  seems  generally  granted. 


Further,  in  line  with  the  realistic  reminders  brought  to  this  confer- 
ence out  of  the  experience  of  Clarence  Senior,  we  must  keep  in  view  that 
teachers  sometimes  do  not  like  the  children  they  are  supposed  to  teach,  are 
afraid  of  them,  believe  they  can't  be  taught",— and  in  their  insecurity, 
fear,  and  hostility  tend  to  stereotype”the  slum  child”  as  a lost  cause.  When- 
ever such  reactions  occur — understandable  as  they  may  be — among  teachers 
and  other  school  officials  they  obviously  constitute  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecies that  are  self-evidently  "validated”  by  the  consequences  they  help  to 
produce . 


■Wien,  there  is  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  adequate  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  for  freedom,  guidance,  discipline,  and  expressive  regression  of 
each  unique  child  or  youth  in  an  educational  system  that  is  increasingly 
bureaucratic,  politicized,  harassed,  and  simply  overcrowded.  There  are 
numerous  organizational  frictions  in  such  an  enterprise— censorship  of  books 
and  libraries,  political  surveillance  of  teachers,  ethnic  and  religious 
rivalries,  conflicts  of  teacher  organizations  and  administrative  bodies, 
sabotage  of  appointments,  violent  interference  from  various  parent  and  tax- 
payers organizations,  and  continuous  sniping  from  all  stand-pat  elements  of 
any  community. 

In  many  instances  major  urban  school  systems  are  being  asked  to  rec- 
tify long-standing  and  massive  situations  of  segregation  and  educational  in- 
equity of  such  proportions  that  any  action  within  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Board  of  Education  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  Inadequate  by  ideal 
standards  of  integration  and  equity  (e.g.,  New  York  City).  In  other  instances, 
city  school  boards  blindly  assert  their  legal  perogativee,  in  the  face  of 
equally  intractable  and  objectionable  segregation  and  inequality,  by  citing 
tte  care-worn  slogan  of  neighborhood  schools”  (e.g., Chicago).  Obviously, 
e eamed-in  racial  ghettos  (created  by  real -estate  dealers,  landlords, 


S7Ginzberg  and  Herma,  op.  clt..  p.  216. 


dl?fU8e  preJ“?ice  of  the  ’Verity ” population)  are  not  going  to  dissolve 
, ,C!  / °r  easily*  Decisive  public  action  on  a scale  not  yet  seriously 

.ontempleted  by  responsible  authorities  would  be  necessary.  Perhaps  something 
on  the  scale  of  a moon-doogle  for  each  really  large  city  would  be  all  that 

f°ne  5*  and  fi5cal  in»trumentalities:  After  all,  the  six  largest 

cities,  charged  at  $30  billion  each,  would  be  only  $180  billion. 

develop  intra-urban  "towns"  that  would  present  to  the  schools  an 

^«l«.  and  Practically  manageable  assemblage  of  our  essential 

urban  diversity  would  require  an  unprecedented,  imaginative  series  of  political 
and  financial  encounters  with  the  often  disjointed  and  ineffective  local  and 
state  governments.  What  city  government  in  its  plans  for  urban  renewal  ("slum 

! lfegro  Ieaoval  > haa  seriously  sought  practicable  means  to  bring 
back  middle-income  white  families  into  interracial  settlements  in  the  central 

® 4y{  u.  on  low-cost  land  created  by  clearing  obsolescent  indus- 

*r  a commercial  areas?  We  trust  examples  may  be  cited  in  the  future. 


Thus  it  is  that,  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  we  find  continuing  in- 
trenched resistances  to  the  provision  of  even  nominal  equality  of  opportunity.38 

^.!hefe  optn”?oor  policies  do,  more-or-less,  prevail,  the  pressures  grow 
for  admission  of  all  students  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  the  system.  At 

™^eraity  l^el,  the  survivors  of  the  secondary  schools  demand 
ppo  tunity.  But  the  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  driven  by  a variety 

*°  bG"  selective”*  consequence  is  a conflict  of  "equality" 

tot  hi0  * * # While  some  atudenta  of  low  promise  are  successful, 

for  large  numbers  failure  is  inevitable  and  structured.  The  denial  is  merely 

delayed,  taking  place  within  the  college  instead  of  at  the  edge  of  the  system."39 


?e  Btfkte  unive »ities  are  required  to  admit  all  graduates  of  cer- 
tified  high  schools  within  the  state,  they  may  be  able  to  survive  their  immed- 
iate teaching  and  management  problems  by  inflicting  public  failure  on  one-third 
or  more  of  the  entering  freshmen.  Clark  points  out  that  to  the  interested 

public  this  procedure  may  appear  as  no  less  than  a heartless  slaughter  of 
innocents • 


Yet,  premature  conclusions  should  be  avoided.  Eckland  has  presented 
these  data: 


1950  Vanderbilt 
students  after 

7 years 
(fc595) 

Graduates  who  never  dropped 

50.8 

Dropouts  who  later  graduated 

20.8 

Dropouts  who  are  potential  graduates 

4.9 

1052  Illinois 
students  after 
10  years 
(N»l,180) 
%'s 

49.7 

19.4 

5.1 


Dropouts  whose  graduation  appears 
unlikely 


23.5 

100.0 


25.8 

100.0 


See,  for  example,  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew?  "Continued  Barriers  to  De- 
signated Education  in  the  South,"' Sociology  of  Education,  Vol.  38,  No.  2, 
Winter.  1965,  pp.  89-111.  1 1 

in  A.  Function  in  Higher  Eduction," 
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He  comments  that  **.  . . both  studies  confirm  that  a large  segment  of  the 
students  presumed  to  be  lost  to  higher  education,  in  fact,  come  back  and 
later  attain  degrees.  40  There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  underestimate  the 
desire  for  achievement  among  American  youth. 

As  American  society  moves  into  a future  visualized  as  a Great  Society 
of  open-ended  opportunities,  careful  attention  must  be  focused  upon  the  poten- 
tialiy  tremendous  social  and  political  repercussions  of  exactly  the  ’’democratic 
opportunity  for  which  so  many  liberal  educators  have  longed. 

The  number  of  young  people  ’’potentially  available”  for  college  educa- 
tion in  1970-1980  already  is  roughly  predictable,  for  the  college-age  youths 
of  1980  already  have  been  born.  The  crucial  variables  are  enrollment  and 
drop-out  rates,  and  these  depend  upon  a large  number  of  variables  of  unknown 
magnitudes.  Ihe  most  likely  assumptions,  however,  are  that  initial  enroll- 
ments will  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  drop-outs,  resulting  in  a rising  per 

cent  of  tne  relevant  age  groups  in  college.  A recent  set  of  estimates  goes 
as  follows:^ 


Year 

Population 
aged  18-21 
(millions) 

Per  cent 
in  college 

Estimated 

enrollment 

(millions) 

1970 

14.2 

49 

6.9 

1975 

15.8 

54 

8.6 

1980 

17.1 

60 

10.2 

If  by  1980  college  enrollments  total  some  10.2  millions,  representing 
about  60  per  cent  of  youths  aged  18-21— what  then?  What  else  happens? 


VI.  What  Price  the  Great  Society? 

„ now» *  *3  trust  that  the  complexity  of  inventories  of  "social  costs’* 
and  social  profits  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

By  any  contemporary,  reasoned  and  socially-tested  standards,  the  costs 
of  present  educational  inequities  and  rigidities  are  unacceptably  high. 

But  the  costs  of  change  are  sizeable,  and  must  be  weighed  in  the  value- 
cost  balance. 


40®ruce  2.  Eckland:  "a  Source  of  Error  in  College  Attrition  Studies,” 

Sociolop  of  Education,  Vol.  38,  Ifo.  1,  Fall,  1964,  p.  62. 

*APor  aome  6f  the  difficulties,  see  Guy  H.  Orcutt,  et.  al.s  Micro- 
aPalyBia  of  Socioeconomic  Systems;  A Simulation  Study.  Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York,  1961,  pp.  257-281. — 

^Adapted  from  fee  Flight  from  Teaching,  ” The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1963-64  Annual  Report,  p.  3. 
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As  enrollments  in  higher  education  cumulate,  the  proportion  of  highly 
trained  teachers  is  likely  to  decline.  As  competition  accelerates  for  good 
teachers  ^and  good  research  workers,  universities  may  find  it  necessary  to 
utilize  mass-production  techniques,  in  the  interests  of  minimizing  budgets 
already  dourly  regarded  as  astronomical  by  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Legislative 
.appropriations  Committees.  Thus, "mere"  economic  cost  is  a central  issue. 

* 

In,  addition,  efforts  to  piuvide  full  equality  of  opportunity  in  quality 
education  necessarily  confront  immediately  an  impressive  set  of  basic  issues 
and  obstacles,  including: 

1>  The  question  of  federal  aid  and  support. 

2.  The  question  of  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

3*  The  questions  of  freedom  and  orthodoxy  in  instruction  and  learning. 

-4.  The  issues  of  vocational  versus  general  education  and  of  single- 
track  versus  multiple-track  systems.  ^ 

5.  -Political  and  bureaucratic  resistances  and  sabotage  within  the 

educational  system. 

6.  -Political  and  quasi -political  resistance  and  sabotage  in  the 

environing  social  structure. 

The  great  unevenness  in  financial  ability  to  support  education,  coupled 
with  the  great  demand  for  better  and  more  costly  education,  has  created  a grow- 
ing pressure  for  state  aid  to  localities  and,  then,  for  federal  support  or  aid 
to  states  and/or  localities.  Federal  agencies  are  now  spending  at  least  $1.5 
billion  a year  for  education”  in  one  form  or  another.  Especially  striking 
is  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  ",  . . is  supporting  more 
students  working  full  and  part-time  toward  baccalaureate  and  post-graduate 
degrees  than  any  other  agency.  Its  expenditures  for  training  under  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Training  Act  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  all  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  combined.  It  operates  the  largest  and  almost  the  only  Federal 
system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools— and  is  responsible  for  the  staff- 
ing, the  curriculum,  and  the  direction  of  that  system.”46 

As  enrollments  -increase  rapidly  in  higher  education  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  equality  of  opportunity”,  the  needed  Increase  in  numbers  of  college 
teachers  seems  destined  to  decrease  "quality”,  as  measured  by  level  of  train- 
ing,. and  by  quality  of  academic  performance,  and  by  typo  of  motivation.  Also, 
as  Martin  Trow  puts  it:  The  rise  of  vocationalism  in  American  mass  higher 

education  is  a clear  and  present  danger  to  the  recruitment  of  really  able  and 
creative  college  teachers."47  Besides  this, every thing  wo  know  about  the  in- 
fluence of  social  origins  indicates  that  when  families  of  low  economic  position 
do  begin  to  want  their  children  to  have  a college  education  they  think  over- 
whelmingly in  terms  of  specific  vocational  pay-off.  Tho  students  from  these 


46Sdith  Green:  "The  Federal  Role  in  Education  Today,”  Harvard  Graduate 

School  of  Education  Association.  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  Spring,  1963Tp.  18. 

7 Recruitment  to  College  Teaching,”  in  Halsey,  et.  al.t  op.  cit.,  p.  611. 
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fannies  are  likely  to  move  directly  into  engineering,  agriculture,  business 
administration,  or  education  curricula. 

Because  of  the  growing  demand  for  professional,  technical,  and  mana- 
gerial occupations,  higher  education  increasingly  trains  for  definite  occupa 
tional  fields.  As  enrollment  expand,  a larger  proportion  of  students  are 
oriented  to  upward  mobility  through  special  vocational  preparation.  Sfce 
pressure  for  enrollments  leads,  at  the  sane  time,  to  disproportionate  growth 
of  public  colleges  and  universities— which  tend  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
demand  for  job-oriented  training.  A*  sere  students  come  from  low-income 
backgrounds,  a higher  proportion  w;.ll  be  part-time,  and  many  will  be  non- 
resident students. 

It  seems  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  the  expansion  of  opportunity 
for  higher  education  will  increase  vocationalism. 

Another  example:  integration  of  Negro  and  white  children  in  the 

same  school  classes  initially  means  at  least  a short-range  increase  in  com- 
petition for  the  Negro  children  who  come  from  economically,  socially  and 
culturally ^deprived  backgrounds.  This  is  likely  to  result  initially  in 
increased  strain  —more  specifically,  in  increased  anxiety,  fear,  and 
suppressed  resentment,  and  then,  depending  on  other  conditions,  these  re- 
sponses may  find  social  expression  in  processes  of  distorted  communication 
and  conflict. 


Parsons  has  presented  a related  hypothesis,  eminently  suitable  for 
testing:  Both  the  general  upgrading  process  and  the  pressure  to  enhanced 

independence  should  be  expected  to  increase  strain  on  the  lower,  most  mar- 
ginal groups.  . . As  the  acceptable  minimum  of  educational  qualification 
rises,  persons  near  and  below  the  margin  will  tend  to  be  pushed  into  an 
attitude  of  repudiation  of  these  expectations.  Truancy  and  delinquency  are 
ways  of  expressing  this  repudiation.  Thus  the  very  improvement  of  educational 
standards  in  the  society  at  large  may  well  be  a major  factor  in  the  failure 
of  the  educational  process  for  a growing  number  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
status  and  ability  distribution."48 

If  in  the  alleged  interests  of  "quality”  the  schools  put  to  work  with 
so-called  homogeneous "groupings,  they  must  face  the  full  range  of  possible 
consequences,  e.g.:  . . because  most  currently  available  measures  of 

ability  tend  to  be  correlated  with  the  social  class  bt  Aground  of  the  student 
. . . homogeneous  grouping  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  reinforcing  social 
class  boundaries  within  the  school  and  thereby  contributing  to  class  crystal- 
lization, the  degree  to  which  people  tend  to  associate  primarily  with  others 
in  their  own  social  strata.”49 

A hard  look,  then,  at  the  economic,  social  and  psychological  Realities 
of  education  in  our  present  society  throws  doubt  upon  the  meaning  of  the 


48 

In  Halsey,  et.  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  448. 

49  1 - ■ ■ 

Goslin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 
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tron  occupations  requiring  less  to  occupations  requiring  more  education."50 
Actually,  within  the  broad  occupational  categories  used  in  arriving  at  the 
above  estimates  there  may  have  been  a considerable  amount  of  up-grading  within 
specific  occupations , and  shifts  toward  technically-demanding  industries  may 
have  further  contributed  to  "hidden"  demands  for  relatively  high  levels  of 
training. 

Furthermore,  it  begins  to  seem  likely  that  many  of  the  apparent  "re- 
quirements for  education  as  a prerequisite  for  various  types  of  jobs  are  not 

specifically  functional  but  represent  only  a way  of  getting  "well-adjusted" 
employees , 

In  macy  quarters  of  the  educational  system,  however,  there  is  an  in- 
tense felt  need  to  identify  talent  in  order  to  select  students  for  higher 
levels  of  education  as  well  as  to  shunt  them  in  the  direction  of  various  areas 
of  specialization.  One  result  is  greater  reliance  on  "objective,  standardized 
tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  academic  achievement."51  Another  result 
is  an  increased  effort  to  classify  children  at  earlier  and  earlier  ages.  More 
and  more  what  happens  in  elementary  school  or  even  in  kindergarten  directly 
affects  the  child's  later  educational  career;  decisions  of  long-term  import 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quite  early  performance.  As  Goslln  points  out: 

In  the  first  place,  earlier  decisions  are  made  about  enrollment  in  subjects 
that  lead  either  to  a college  preparatory  or  a vocational  curriculum  in  second- 
ary school;  for  example,  many  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  are  beginning 
to  offer  more  than  token  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  science,  and  ad- 
vanced mathematics.  And,  secondly,  more  and  more  schools  allocate  children 
to  different  classes  according  to  their  abilities,  usually  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  standardised  test  scores."52  Furthermore  the  results  of  early 
tests  and  evaluations  usually  become  a part  of  the  pupil's  permanent  record, 
to  follow  him  thereafter. 

Again,  therefore,  in  our  contemplation  of  the  multiple  loci  of  pro- 
blems in  this  field,  we  return  to  an  Initial  question,  posed  by  Harold  Taylor 
to  the  Conference:  are  we  moving  into  a social  order  marked  by  democratic 

centralism  with  the  trappings  of  a meritocracy,  led  by  a specially  selected 
and  separately  educated  elite?  If  so,  we  may  find  that  we  have  combined  the 

human  disadvantages  of  mass  education  with  those  of  an  alienated  aristocracy 
of  merit. 


It  seems,  ther afore,  that  while  our  discussion  may  have  substantially 
expanded  our  field  of  vision,  it  has  also  complicated  our  aspirations  and 
tempered  out  hopes. 

■In  the  largest  city  in  the  nation,  the  present  annual  budget  for  the 
sohools  approximates  one  billion  dollars.  That  same  city's  school  system 
struggles  with  vast  problems  of  inequities  in  quality,  with  complex  political 
pressures,  and  with  all  the  vexations  and  friction  of  enormity  of  size.  New 


John  X.  Folger  and  Charles  B.  Nam:  "trends  in  Education  in  Relation 

to  the  Occupational  Structure,"  Sociology  of  Education,  Vol.  38,  No-  1„ 
Fall,  1964,  p.  29.  ' 

510oslin,  op.  clt..  p.  no. 

52Goslin,  op.  cit..  p.  111. 


York  City's  school  system  is  merely  the  demonstration  on  a wide  screen  of  what 
all  local  systems  increasingly  have  to  face.  Specialization  plus  large  size 
everywhere  tend  to  create  complexity  and  bureaucracy.  As  Harold  Taylor  has 
indicated,  a central  emergent  problem  everywhere  is  how  to  find  practicable 
institutional  forms  for  dealing  with  large  masses  of  pupils  in  such  ways  that 
individuality  can  be  respected  and  personal  growth  encouraged,  in  some  real- 
istic and  viable  relation  to  the  centers  of  choice,  responsibility,  and  power 
in  our  society. 

It  is  certain  that  the  desired  solutions  (and  there  would  have  to  be 
many  more  than  one)  cannot  be  found  unless  citizens  who  want  high  quality 
education  on  equal  terms  for  all  children  can  find  the  motivation  and  the 
social  instrumentalities  to  bring  organized  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  approp- 
riate centers  of  decision-making  and  fund-appropriating,  especially  to  offset 
the  .organized  pressures  of  social  elements  that  would  like  to  destroy  this 
vision  o*  democratic  education  in  a *free  society”.  The  eff©£tfv6  use';of  the 
necessary  tactics  in  the  struggle  for  equality  of  quality,  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand nor  naturally  congenial  to  the  liberal”  forces  in  our  American  communities. 

Much  of  what  has  happened  and  will  happen  to  American  public  educa- 
tion represents  actions  not  intentionally  related  to  education  at  all.  In  an 
increasingly  urbanized  and  suburbanized  society,  education  is  crucially  affect- 
ed by  the  massive  processes  of  urban  growth,  decline,  add  transformation.  For 
example:  The  federal  subsidies  that  have  encouraged  highway  construction  in- 

stead of  mass  commuter  transportation  and  thus  drawn  industry  out  of  the  city 
have  reduced  the  city's  tax  base.  A lower  tax  base  means  less  money  for  educa- 
tion and  for  the  adjustment  of  rural  migrants  to  urban  life.  Poor  schools  and 
changing  neighborhoods  encourage  middle-class  white  families  to  move  to  the 
suburbs.  Higher  welfare  costs  increase  the  tax  rate  and  thus  encourage  industry 
to  relocate  in  outlying  areas.  All  these  factors  are  interrelated.”^  They 
are,  indeed,  interrelated.  They  constitute  a network  of  power  and  consequences 
of  power  that  urgently  calls  for  precise  understanding. 

Our  appraisal  of  possibilities  for  the  future  must  be  further  tem- 
pered by  the  realization  that  one  of  the  main  key#  to  high  quality  in  education 
is  the  supply  of  high-quality  teachers;  that  supply  cannot  be  greatly  increased 
without  large  expenditures  aot  only  of  funds,  but  also  of  talent  and  time  ex- 
erted in  efforts  to  Improve  working  conditions,  social  recognition  and  prestige, 
and  opportunities  for  professional  advancement . 


jro 

Bernard  Weissbourd:  "Segregation,  Subsidies,  and  Megalopolis,” 

Occasional  Paper  Mb . 1 on  the  City,  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  The  Fund  for  the  Republic , December,  1964,  p.  6. 

"Raising  the*  quality  of  teaching  and  consequently  the  professional 
commitment  of  teachers  under  conditions  of  inadequate  rewards,  increasing 
bureaucratization,  and  difficult  working  conditions  looks  like  an  almost  im- 
possible task,  at  least  without  some  major  reevaluation  on  the  part  of 

society  to  commit  a larger  share  of  its  resources  to  education.”  (Goslln, 
OP.  Cit. , p.  145.) 
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It  is  often  held  today  among  those  who  comment  publicly  on  such 
matters  that  • • • the  true  wealth  of  a country  and  its  basic  security  , 

» . • depend  upon  • . . the  intellectual  leaders  who  are  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  new  ideas  and  their  translation  into  economic  and  social  advances."55 
Undoubtedly,  few  reasonable  men  would  wish  to  dispute  this  general  statement, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  What  it  does  net  do,  among  other  things,  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "wealth"  and  "security"  may  also  be  highly  dependent 
upon  endurance,  loyalty,  tenacity,  capacity  for  sacrifice,  capacity  for  co- 
ordinated group  action,  motivation  to  work,  and  many  other  essentially  "non- 
intellectual" qualities  and  performances.  WO  suggest  that  there  is  not  at 
this  time  a clear  national  consensus  upon  the  priority  of  aims  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  We,  further,  doubt  that  it  would  be  wise  at  this  time 
to  attempt  to  precipitate  a decision  upon  such  a consensus. 

It  will  be  apparent  by  now  that  we  do  not  foresee  the  immediate  emer- 
gence of  an  educational  Utopia  in  the  united  States.  We  do  recognise  the 
remarkable  contribution  of  organised  education  to  the  accomplishments  (and 
they  are  impressive  accomplishment)  of  our  Indus tralized  society.5®  We  do 
recognize  also  that  ...  strictures  on  American  education  as  'class  bound* 
suffer  from  lack  of  perspective."5^  Even  before  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  Brown  case  (1956),  declaring  unconstitutional  forced  racial  segregation 
in  the  public  schools,  over  three-fourths  of  our  Negro  youths  aged  14-17 
were  enrolled  in  schools  (such  as  they  were).  In  comparison,  school  enroll- 
ment in  1957-1958  among  youths  aged  15-17  in  England  was  less  than  one-fourth. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  forces  affecting  education  in  the 
United  States  will  move  the  total  system  more  and  more  toward  a highly  differ- 
entiated state,  in  which  quite  different  balances  of  "equality"  and  "quality" 
will  be  sought  in  various  regions,  states,  localities— in  the  public  and 
private  schools— in  various  kinds  of  institutes,  junior  colleges,  colleges, 
and  universities.9  And,  again,  in  the  interests  of  realistic  tempering  of 
aspirations,  we  recognize  that  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  system  "equality 


Eli  Oinzberg  and  John  L.  Berma,  et.  al.j  Talent  and  Performance, 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  and  London,  1964,  p ~ 3* 

In  an  advanced  industrial  society,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  educa- 
tional system  should  come  into  close  relationship  with  the  economy.  Modem 
industrial  technology  ...  is  dependent  to  an  unprecedented  extent  on  the 
results  of  scientific  research,  on  the  supply  of  skilled  and  responsible 
manpower,  and  consequently  on  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system." 

H.  Halsey,  et.  al.  (eds.):  op.  cit.a  p.  6.) 

C.  Arnold  Anderson:  "Access  to  Higher  Education  and  Economic 

Development, " in  A.  H.  Halsey,  et.  al..  op.  olt.,  p.  261. 

Hie  U.  8.  A.,  in  these  regards,  is  not  completely  unique.  "Educa- 
tion should  therefore  be  relatively  abundant,  flexible,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing people  with  a high  general  level  of  culture,  which  makes  them  more 
adaptable  to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions."  (Halsey,  et.  al., 
t op.  clt. A P*  42.)  • 

ProbSibly  ljy  1970  the  irastom  European  industrialized  nations  will 
spend  annbaWy  on  education  at  least  6 per  cent  of  the  0.  H.  P.,  instead 
of  3-4  per  eent  *t  present.  (Now  the  U.  8.  A.  spends  ever  5 per  cent;  the 
U.  8.  S.  R. , over  7 per  cent)  (Ibid:  p.  44.) 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  COSTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  EQUALITY  IN  EDUCATION* 


Urle  Bronfenbrenner 
Cornell  University 


The  costs  of  quality  end  equality  in  education— calculated,  as  they  usually 
are,  in  dollars  and  cents— invariably  turn  out  to  be  higher  than  expected.  Not 
infrequently  the  public  is  unwilling  to  pay  the  price,  and  even  when  it  does  so, 
it  is  often  with  reluctance,  pain,  and  resentment,  both  toward  those  who  impose 
the  payment  and  those  who  receive  the  benefits.  The  reasons  for  resistance  are 
well  known.  Personal  financial  resources  are  slow  to  acquire,  the  demand  in- 
variably exceeds  the  supply,  and  what  little  we  have  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  ourselves  and  our  families. 

®ie  sobering  burden  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  all  these  considera- 
tions apply  with  even  greater  force  when  the  costs  of  quality  and  inequality 
are  reckoned  in  psychological  rather  than  economic  terms.  Here  too  the  price 
turns  out  to  be  far  higher  than  anticipated,  but  the  available  resources  are 
even  more  limited,  the  needs  of  self  and  family  more  pressing,  and  the  pain  and 
resentment  at  having  to  pay  the  price  far  more  acute.  Yet,  these  costs  will 
have  vO  be  met,  for  unless  they  are,  no  increase  in  school  budget  however  generous, 
no  regrouping  of  pupils  however  democratic,  no  new  curriculum  however  adapted 
to  the  child's  environment  can  bring  either  quality  or  equality  in  education  to 
those  who  do  not  have  them. 

To  understand  why  this  is  so,  we  must  come  to  terms  with  an  unwelcome  but 
nonetheless  inexorable  reality:  whatever  their  origin,  the  most  immediate, 
overwhelming,  and  stubborn  obstacles  to  achieving  quality  and  equality  in  educa- 
tion lie  as  much  in  the  character  and  way  of  life  of  the  American  Negro  as  in 
the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  white  community.  The  first  part  of  this 
chapter  summarises  the  bases  for  this  assertion. 

The  Psychological  Characteristics  of  the  Negro  Child.  Recognition  in 
actual  practice  of  the  critical  role  played  by  psychological  factors  in  the 
education  of  the  Negro  child  begins  with  implementation  of  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  separate  facilities  are  inherently  unequal.  Unfortunately, 
it  all  too  often  ends  there.  In  many  American  communities  the  enlightened 
leadership,  both  Negro  curd  white,  and  their  supporters  operate  oa  the  tacit 
assumption  that  once  the  Negro  child  finds  himself  in  an  integrated  classroom 
with  a qualified  teacher  and  adequate  materials,  learning  will  take  place,  and 
with  it  the  deficiencies  of  the  American  Negro,  and  the  judgments  of  inferiority 
which  they  in  part  encourage,  will  b©  ©rased. 

Regrettably,  this  is  not  the  case.  Neither  the  scars  of  slavery  which 
the  Negro  child  still  bears  nor  the  skills  and  self-confidence  of  his  white 
companion  rub  off  merely  through  contact  in  the  same  classroom.  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  integration,  it  impotent  as  an  instrument  of  change.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a desperately  necessary  condition,  but  not  a sufficient  one. 
Objective  equality  of  opportunity  is  not  enough.  The  Negro  child  must  also 
be  able  to  profit  from  the  educational  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

This  he  cannot  do  if  he  lacks  the  background  and  motivation  necessary  for 

learning.  And  the  evidence  indicates  that  these  essentials  are  conspicuously 
absent. 


■^Prepared  as  a chapter  in  Tumin,  M.  and  Breseler,  M.  Quality  and 
Equality  in  Education  (in  preparation,  October  1965). 


Let  us  examine  the  data.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  relevant  facts  are 
already  brought  together  for  us  in  Pettigrew's  (1964)  recent  volume  A Profile 
of  the  Negro  American,  a masterful  compendium  and  interpretation  of  the  avail- 
able research  findings . We  shall  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  full  array 
of  facts  which  Pettigrew  presents;  they  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  crippling 
psychological  costs  to  the  Negro  of  the  inequality  imposed  upon  him  by  slavery 
and  its  contemporary  economic  and  social  heritage*  For  our  purposes  we  select 
those  findings  that  bear  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  educability  of  the 
Negro  child  of  poverty. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  sobering  statistic  that  the  longer  such  a child 
remains  in  school,  even  in  integrated  classrooms,  the  further  behind  he  falls 
in  relation  to  the  norms  for  his  age  and  grade.  Such  progressive  retardation 
is  reported  not  only  for  measures  of  academic  achievement  (Deutsch,  i960; 

Kennedy,  Van  de  Riet,  and  White,  1963)  hut  also  for  scores  on  tests  of  general 
intelligence  (Deutsch  and  Brown,  1964;  Kennedy,  et  al.,  1963;  Pettigrew,  1964, 
Chapt.  $).  Moreover,  the  discrepancies  between  Negro  and  white  children  are 
not  limited  to  poverty-stricken  families.  They  are  not  only  present  across 
the  socio-economic  spectrum  but  "the  Negro-White  differences  increase  at  each 
higher  SES  level”  (Deutsch  and  Brown,  1964,  p.  27). 

In  analyzing  the  factors  producing  these  results,  investigators  call  atten- 
tion to  the  inappropriateness  of  many  test  items  to  lower  class  Negro  culture. 

But  at  the  same  time  they  make  clear  that  Improvements  in  test  construction  will 
not  change  the  fact  of  the  Negro  child's  inferiority;  he  suffers  from  handicaps 
that  are  real  and  debilitating.  For  example,  Deutsch  (i960)  cites  evidence 
that,  in  comparison  with  white  children  from  leprived  socio-economic  background, 
lower  class  Negro  youngsters  are  especially  retarded  in  reading  and  language 
skills  • They  also  show  a shorter  attention  span  in  any  task  which  requires 
concentration  and  persistence.  Deutsch 's  observations  indicate  that  the  failure 
in  persistence  reflects  not  only  an  inability  to  concentrate  but  also  a lack  of 
motivation  and  an  attitude  of  futility  in  the  face  of  difficulty.  Thus  he  reports: 

Time  after  time,  the  experimental  child  would  drop  a problem 
posed  by  the  teacher  as  soon  as  he  met  any  difficulty  in  attempting 
to  solve  it.  Da  questioning  after,  the  child  would  typically  respond 
"so  what?”  or  "who  cares"  or  "what  does  it  matter?"  In  the  control 
group  (white  children  of  "similar  socio-economic  level"),  there  was 
an  obvious  competitive  spirit,  with  a verbalized  anticipation  of 
"reward"  for  a correct  response.  In  general,  tlds  anticipation  was 
only  infrequently  present  in  the  experimental  group  and  was  not 
consistently  or  meaningfully  reenforced  by  the  teachers  (p.  9). 

Deutsch's  observations  are  confirmed  by  a series  of  studies,  cited  by 
Pettigrew  (1964,  pp.  30-31),  showing  that  “lower  class  Negro  children  of  school 
age  typically  'give  up  the  fight'  and  reveal  unusually  low  need  for  achievement." 

Not  only  doos  the  Negro  child  feel  powerless;  he  feels  worthless  as  well. 

At  the  core  of  this  sense  of  inferiority  is  the  awareness  of  being  b^ack.  From 
the  age  of  three  onward,  Negro  children  begin  to  prefer  white  skin  to  black  and 
to  think  of  Negroes  in  general  and  themselves  in  particular  as  ugly,  unwanted, 
and  "bad."  Results  01  the  numerous  studies  of  this  phenomenon,  summarized  by 
Pettigrew  (1964,  Chapt.  1),  are  epitomized  in  an  example  he  cites  of  a small 
Negro  boy  who  served  as  a subject  in  one  of  these  investigations.  "Asked  if 
he  were  white  or  colored,  he  hung  his  head  and  hesitated . Then  he  murmured 
softly,  'I  guess  I'se  kind  o'  colored'  " (p.  8). 
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It  is  this  "mark  of  oppression"  which  distinguishes  the  personality 
development  of  the  Negro  child  from  that  of  his  white  counterpart*  especially 
in  lower  class  families • The  psychological  process  and  its  consequences  are 
summarized  by  the  following  excerpt  from  a more  extended  analysis  by  Ausubel 
(1958). 


The  Negro  child . . .gradually  becomes  aware  of  the  social 
significance  of  racial  membership...  He  perceives  himself  as 
an  object  of  derision  and  disparagement*  as  socially  rejected 
by  the  prestigeful  elements  of  society*  and  as  unworthy  of 
succorance  and  affection.  Having  no  compelling  reasons  for  not 
accepting  this  officially  sanctioned*  negative  evaluation  of 
himself*  he  develops  ingrained  feelings  of  inferiority  (p.  35). 

It  is  all  these  intellectual*  motivational*  and  emotional  problems  that 
the  Negro  child  brings  with  him  when  he  goes  to  school.  The  obstacles  they 
place  to  the  learning  process  are  reflected  in  the  marked  contrast  in  classroom 
atmosphere  reported  by  Deutsch  (i960)  in  his  study  of  echools  in  Negro  and  White 
lower  class  neighborhoods.  In  the  fozmer  setting*  50  to  80  percent  of  all  class- 
room time  was  "devoted  to  disciplinary  and  various  essentially  non-academic 
tasks*"  whereas  the  corresponding  percentage  for  the  white  control  group  was 
about  30  (pp.  7-8). 

What  factors  account  for  the  special  debilities  and  behavior  difficulties 
of  Negro  children?  The  thesis*  still  militantly  upheld  by  some  investigators 
(Garrett,  i960,  I96I,  1962a,  1962b;  McGurk,  19$6,  1959;  Shuey,  1958;  Van  den 
Haag*  1964)*  that  such  deficiencies  have  an  innate  basis  in  race  differences* 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discredited  (Anastasi*  1956;  Chein*  I96I;  Pettigrew,  1964) 
that  it  needs  no  consideration  here.  We  would  call  attention*  however*  to  one 
additional  fact  which,  if  acknowledged*  presents  an  interesting  problem  to  those 
who  seek  to  account  for  Negro  inferiority  in  genetic  terms . The  intellectual* 
emotional*  and  social  deficiencies  observed  in  Negro  children  are  considerably 
more  pronounced  in  boys  than  in  girls . Systematic  data  on  this  point  are  cited 
by  Deutsch  (i960).  For  instance*  in  his  sample  of  Negro  school  children  in 
grades  4-6  the  proportion  who  scored  below  fourth  grade  norms  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  was  38$  for  girls  and  68$  for  boys*  the  discrepancies  being 
greatest  on  the  reading  sub -test.  No  differences  approaching  this  magnitude 
were  found  for  the  white  controls.  Similarly*  in  repeating  digits  forward  or 
backward*  Negro  girls  performed  at  about  the  same  level  as  white  controls* 
whereas  Negr©  boys  were  markedly  inferior  to  their  white  ccinterparts . Deutsch 
stresses  the  psychological  significance  of  this  difference  in  view  of  "the 
importance  of  attention  for  any  academic  Iteming  and  therefore  the  potential 
contribution  of  lowered  attentivity  to  the  achievement  differences  found"  (p.  12). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  sex  differences  in  achievement  are  observed  among 
Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Negroes,  are  present  at  every  socio-economic  level, 
and  tend  to  increase  with  age  (Kennedy,  et  al.,  1963*  see  especially  Ihbles  68 
and  69).  

Pie  Sources ?of  Inadequacy.  Clearly  any  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
debilities  of  the  Negro  child  must  also  account  for  the  special  ineptitude  of 
the  Negro  male.  Several  lines  of  evidence  are  pertinent  in  this  regard:  the 

first  is  biological*  the  remainder  social. 

Organic  bases  of  ' inadequacy . Though  the  Negro  Infant  is  not  biologically 
inferior  at  the  moment  of  conception*  he  often  becomes  so  shortly  thereafter. 

The  inadequate  nutrition  and  prenatal  care  received  by  millions  of  Negro  mothers 
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result  In  complications  of  pregnancy  which  take  their  toll  in  extraordinarily 
high  rates  of  prematurity  and  congenital  defect  (Khobloch,  Rider,  Harper,  and 
Rasamanick,  1956;  Rasamanick,  Knohloch,  and  Lilienfeld,  1956;  Rasaiamick  and 
Khobloch,  1958).  Many  of  these  abnormalities  entail  neurological  damage  re- 
sulting in  impaired  intellectual  function  and  behavioral  disturbances.  Including 
hyperactivity,  distractibility,  and  low  attention  span.  Of  particular  relevance 
is  the  significant  role  played  by  paranatal  and  prenatal  factors  in  the  genesis 
of  childhood  reading  disorders.  In  a retrospective  comparison  of  hospital 
records,  Kavi  and  I&samanick  (1959)  found  that  instances  of  two  or  more  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy  were  over  nine  times  as  frequent  in  the  records  of  mothers 
whose  children  later  exhibited  severe  reading  difficulties  as  in  a control 
population  matched  on  social  class  and  other  relevant  variables.  Finally,  it 
is  a well  established,  though  not  thoroughly  understood,  fact  that  neurological 
disorders  resulting  from  complications  of  pregnancy  and*  birth  are  considerably 
more  frequent  for  males  than  females.  This  differential  rate  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a major  factor  in  contributing  to  the  consistent  sex  differences 
observed  in  incidence  of  neuropsychiatric  disorders  and  psychological  disturbances 
in  cJiildren.*  Of  special  relevance  in  this  connection  is  the  statistic,  cited 
by  Fasamanick  and  Knoblock  (1958,  p.  7),  that  "behavior  disorders  are  two  to 
three  times  more  common  in  boys,  reading  disorders  as  much  as  eight  or  ”•**>«* 
times."  These  authors  see  in  "reproductive  casualty"  and  its  sequelae  a major 
factor  contributing  to  school  retardation  in  Negro  children  generally  and  Negro 
males  in  particular.  Organic  debilities  of  course  result  not  only  in  intellectual 
dysfunction  but  also  in  diseouragmeht . In  this  manner  they  play  a part  in  evoking 
the  expectations  of  failure,  the  readiness  to  give  up  in  the  face  of  difficulty, 

and  the  xow  level  of  aspiration  observed  in  Negro  children,  especially  os&ODtt 
boys. 


The  impact  of  paternal  absence.  But  even  where  organic  factors  do  not  set 
motion  the  vicious  circle  of  defeat  and  disinterest  in  achievement,  social 
circumstances  can  be  counted  on  to  Instigate  and  accelerate  a similar  downward 
spiral.  A growing  body  of  research  evidence  points  to  the  debilitating  effect 
on  personality  development  in  Negro  children,  particularly  males,  resulting 
from  Idle  high  frequency  of  father-absence  in  Negro  families.  The  extent  of 
absence  is  eloquently  reflected  in  census  figures  summarized  by  Pettigrew 

( 196t ) • 


Census  data  for  i960  illustrate  the  depth  of  this  family  dis-  • 
organization  among  Negroes:  over  a third  (34.3  per  cent)  of  all 
non-white  moth*,  s with  children  under  six  years  of  age  hold  jobs 
as  compared  with  less  than  a fifth  (19.5  per  cent)  of  white  mothers 
with  children  under  six;  only  three  fourths  (74.9  per  cent)  of  all 
non-white  families  have  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  present  in 
the  household  as  compared  with  nin-tenths  (89.2  per  cent)  of  white 
families0;  and  only  two-thirds  (66. 3 per  cent)  of  non-white  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  live  with  both  of  their  parents  as  compared 
with  nine-tenths  (90.2  per  cent)  of  such  whites. •• 


^Jfoe  vast  majority  of  incomplete  Negro  households  is  lacking 
the  husband.  Frazier  estimated  in  1950  that  the  male  parent  was 
missing  in  roughly  20  per  cent  of  Negro  households , In  addition 
to  divorce  and  separation,  part  of  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  a 
higher  Negro  male  death  rate.  The  percentage  of  widows  among 
Negro  women  fifty-four  years  old  or  less  is  roughly  twice  that 
of  white  women,  (pp.  16-17) 


me  numerous  studies  supporting  this  finding  are  sumnarized  by  Kavi  and 
Rasamanick  (1959,  p.  19). 
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of  of  affairs  for  «*  Personality  development 

series  SKfswS  (LSTSStS  3£'  * 

l»™’lll3l?'  l°T*  (Gl*nseth’  M57*  Iamn  LiLtnvy, 

T«Z%  SSgttSJ? ’ - “*  ^HcatioSr-  2S2L 

...father-deprived  hoys  are  markedly  more  immature,  submissive. 

S-£2i  other  b°ys***  As  they  grow  older, 

this  passive  behavior  may  continue,  but  more  typically,  it  is 

vigorously  overcompensated  for  by  exaggerated  masculinity. 

Juvenile  gags,  white  and  Negro  classically  r ;t  out  this  pseudo- 

"t^^e^rt(1964^?ri8)Cket8 ’ haMh  Janguage'  8,13  T*V*i<*l 


Consistent  with  this  same  line  of  evidence  are  the  results  of  a substantial 
number  of  studies  pointing  to  the  importance  of  pateraal^nce  Ld 

°*  delinquent  behavior  (Bacon,  Child,  and  Barry,  1963*  Bandura  * 

Miller  1958  *1^;  Burt£nJ^  Whiti^  ^1;  Glueck  and  Glueck,  1950*  1956; 

1Q6M8,  ??rrJnd  Bdm0M?n'  196°'>  Seaipitti,  Murray,  Dliitz,  ixd  Reck- 
less, I960).  In  seeking  an  explanation  for  this  relationship,  several  of  the 

*^8tiS?t0rS  concluded  that  the  exaggerated  toughness,  aggressive- 
?? I*™*  e™* °f  delinquent  gangs  reflect  the  desperatetffort  males 

rebel  agaln8t  their  ear-*y  overprotective,  feminizing 

tL™0^  a Ba®culiae  ^tity.  For  example.  Miller  analyzes^ 
the  dynamics  of  the  process  in  the  following  teims: 

l 

The  genesis  of  the  Intense  concern  over  ^toughness*1  in 
lower  class  culture  is  probably  relate!  to  the  fact  that  a 
significant  proportion  of  lower  class  males  are  reared  in  a 
predominantly  female  household,  and  lack  a consistently  pre- 
seat male  figure  with  whom  to  identify  and  from  whom  to  learn 
essential  components  of  a "male”  role.  Since  women  serve  as 
a primary  object  of  identification  during  pre-adolescent  years . 
the  almost  obsessive  lower  class  concern  with  "masculinity" 
probably  resembles  a type  of  compulsive  reaction-formation. . . 

A positive  overt  evaluation  of  behavior  defined  as  "effeminate" 
would  be  out  of  the  question  for  a lower  class  male.  (p.  9) 

in  a °*  ^is  dynamic  for  public  education  is  indicated 

? 8i!iiar  c<mcia0dto  'drawn  by  Rohrer  and  Edmondson  in  their  follow-up 
Btu^r  Negro  youth  to  New  Orleans.  -The  i8ang  -ember  rejects  this  f^lnlnlty 

£e  ?*“  “ **  women  *"*  ^ effeoloate  men,  In  laws  and  moiSs 
and  religion,  in  schools,  and  occupational  striving."  (1960^  p.  163) 

is  ne^rth^esse^^r^%e^0,t  t0„pr0lre  the  «“>traiy,  a latent  femininity 

111  ^therhess"  youngsters  and  results  In  a confused  sex- 
Idroti,,  . S^.tantlr.1  support  for  this  argument  Is  found  in  the  Impressive 

Pettigrew,  which  show  that  Negro  men,  especially 
^ ha“B'  f **to  “8“  8C0^8  0°  Indirect  measures  of  fLto- 

6<fa“c®  P°luts  t0  fsther-absence  as  a critical  factor.  In 

abM^S^^rt^MTswSS05  fr°?  totact  h0m88»  Hegroes  whose  fathers  were 

were  far  more  likely  to  either  single  or  divorced* 
in  addition,  they  also  felt  more  victimized,  less  in  control  of  the  emriroMnAn* 
and  more  distrustful  of  others."  (Pettigrew,  1^4,  p.  20)  “vironment. 
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Nor  are  the  consequences  of  paternal  absence  limited  to  the  emotional  and 
social  sphere.  A recent  series  of  invest igauions  by  Mischel  ( 1958,  1961a,  1961b, 
196lc)  points  to  the  crucial  role  of  this  same  factor  in  the  development  of  a 
capacity  essential  to  achievement  generally  and  academic  acheivement  in  partic- 
ular— the  ability  to  delay  immediate  gratification  in  order  to  obtain  a later 
reward.  The  systematic  investigation  of  this  phenomenon  was  suggested  to  the 
investigator  by  anthropological  reports  alleging  "a  najor  personality  difference" 
between  Negro  and  East  Indian  groups  on  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

This  difference,  as  expressed  by  numerous  informants,  is 
that  the  Negroes  are  impulsive,  indulge  themselves,  settle  for 
next  to  nothing  if  they  can  get  it  right  away,  do  not  work  or 
wait  for  bigger  things  in  the  future  but,  instead,  prefer 
smaller  gains  immediately.  (1958,  p.  57) 

In  a series  of  ingenious  experiments  (e.g.,  a child  is  offered  a choice 
between  a tiny  candy  bar  now,  versus  a larger  bar  in  a week's  time),  Mischel 
( 1958j  196lc)  demonstrated  that  the  preference  for  lmmcdialje  gratification  was 
a distinguishing  characteristic  observable  in  Negro  children  of  10  years  of  age 
and  that  the  cultural  difference  could  be  attributed  primarily,  bub  not  entirely, 
to  the  greater  absence  of  the  father  among  Negro  families.  In  addition,  the 
same  investigator  has  shown  that  the  desire  for  immediate  gratification  is 
associated  with  poorer  accuracy  in  Judging  time,  less  achievement  drive,  lower 
levels  of  social  responsibility,  and  a greater  propensity  toward  delinquent 
behavior  (Mischel,  1961a,  196lb). 

The  impact  of  paternal  absence  on  actual  school  performance  is  reflected 
in  Deutsch's  (i960)  finding  that  lower  class  Negro  children  from  broken  homes 
were  far  more  likely  to  score  below  grade  level  on  tests  of  academic  achievement 
than  their  classmates  from  intact  families,  and  that  the  higher  frequency  of 
broken  homes  among  Negro  families  accounted  for  mo3t  of  the  difference  in 
achievement  between  the  Negro  and  white  samples.  Moreover,  children  from  in- 
tact families  did  better  in  school  than  those  from  broken  homes  despite  the 
fact  that  intact  homes  were  more  crowded,  a circumstance  which  leads  Deutsch 
to  conclude  that  "who  lives  in  the  room  is  more  important  than  hoy,  many."  (p.  10 ) 
In  a subsequent  study,  Deutsch  and  Brown  (1964)  have  shown  that  a significant 
difference  of  about  eight  points  in  IQ  is  specifically  attributable  to  absence 
of  the  father  from  the  home. 

Finally,  it  is  not  only  the  absence  of  the  Negro  father  that  prevents  the 
son  from  seeing  the  future  realistically.  Also  relevant  is  the  inferior  position 
held  by  the  adult  Negro  male  in  the  economic  world.  In  the  matter  of  occupa- 
tional choice  the  Negro  boy  has  few  models  to  emulate  that  are  actually  within 
the  realm  of  his  possible  achievement.  This  circumstance  is  reflected  in  a 
study  of  occupational  aspirations  among  lower  class  children  (Deutsch,  i960, 
pp.  11-14).  When  asked  what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up,  25 jo  of  the 
Negro  boys  named  high  prestige  pro!  ess  ions  such  as  doctor,  lawyer,  etc.  In 
contrast,  Negro  girls  were  more  realistic  in  scaling  down  their  aspirations  to 
goals  within  their  reach.  Deutsch  accounts  for  this  difference  in  terns  of 
t§e  greater  availability  for  the  girls  of  an  accepted  rule-  model  both  within 
the  family  and  in  the  outside  world. 

The  impoverished  environment.  We  see,  then,  that  “both  the  high  incidence 
of  perinatal  pathology  and  of  paternal  absence  among  lower  class  Negroes  have 
produced  psychological  deficits  and  disturbances  in  Negro  children,  particularly 
beys.  But  there- are  other  early  influences,  equally  baneful,  which  do  not 


discriminate  between  the  sexes.  Among  these  is  another  product  of  poverty,  the 
absence  of  an  educationally  stimulating  environment  during  the  pre-school  years . 
Studies  of  this  phenomenon*  indicate  that  the  lower  class  Negro  home  is  barren 
of  objects  (books,  newspapers,  pencils,  paper,  toys,  games)  and  of  coherent 
social  interaction.  For  example,  in  a study  of  the  "Social  World  of  the  Urbr.* 
Slums,"  Keller  (1963)  reports  that  the  children  had  little  sustained  contac, 
with  adults,  few  organized  conversations,  ? i little  shared  family  activity. 

In  the  same  vein,  a comparison  of  Negro  a r *hite  lower  class  children  (Deutsch, 
I960)  revealed  that  the  former  had  fewer  Jos  in  the  home,  got  less  help  with 
their  homework,  took  fewer  trips  beyond  a 25-block  radius  from  their  home,  ate 
less  frequently  with  their  parents,  and  spent  less  time  with  them  on  Sundays. 
Also,  such  verbal  interaction  with  parents  as  did  occur  tended  to  be  limited  in 
complexity  and  completeness.  For  example,  commands  were  likely  to  be  one  or 
several  words  rather  than  complete  sentences  and  were  typically  given  without 
explanation  or  elaboration. 

Ifetterns  of  child  rearing.  An  additional  factor  contributing  to  the 
inadequacies  and  problems  of  the  Negro  child  is  the  alternately  repressive  and 
indulgent  pattern  of  upbringing  found  in  lower  class  families  in  general 
( Bronf enbrenner,  1958)  and  .Negro  lower  class  families  in  particular  (Davis, 

19^1j  Davis  and  Dollard,  194-0;  Davis  and  Havighurst,  1946;  Frazier,  1957; 

Rohrer  and  Edmonson,  i960).  Discipline  is  exercised  principally  by  the  mother, 
is  focused  on  overt  acts  rather  than  motives  or  goals,  and  is  maidly  inhibitory 
in  character;  that  is,  the  child  is  told  not  to  do  this  or  that,  to  keep  quiet, 
not  ask  questions,  stay  out  of  trouble.  The  effect  of  such  negative  reenforce- 
ment is  to  discourage  early  initiative,  curiosity  and  exploration,  as  well  as 
cooperative  interaction  with  a guiding  adult. 

ghe  legacy  of  slavery.  It  is  noteworthy  how  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Negro  family  of  today  iwhich  are  dysfunctional  for  modern  society  were 
functional  for  of  at  least  adaptive  to  the  conditions  of  bondage  (Frazier,  1957). 
With  the  father  constantly  in  risk  of  being  sold  to  another  owner,  a natriarchal 
family  structure  became  almost  inevitable.  But  since  the  mother  too  bad  to  work, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  child  from  interfering  by  his  activity,  questions, 
or  misbehavior.  Moreover,  as  McClelland  (1961)  has  pointed  out,  slavery  is 
incompatible  with  and  destructive  of  a high  drive  for  achievement,  since  the 
rewards  of  the  slave  come  not  from  initiative  and  independence  but  compliance. 
"Negro  slaves  should,  therefore,  have  developed  child-rearing  practices  calculated 
to  produce  obedience  and  responsibility  not  n-  (need  for)  Achievement,  and  their 
descendants,  while  free,  should  still  show  the  effects  of  such  training  in  lower 
n -Achievement."  (pp.  376-377)  In  keeping  with  this  prediction,  Negro  adoles- 
cents have  the  lowest  achievement  scores  among  youth  from  six  different  ethnic 
groups  in  the  United  States  (Rosen,  1959). 

But  the  most  important  legacies  of  slavery  were  the  conditions  in  vhlch  the 
American  Negro  found  himself  upon  release  from  bondage— economic  poverty  and 
racial  discrimination.  Hie  three  together- -slavery,  poverty,  discrimination— 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  biological  and  social  forces  which  produce  widespread 
psychological  debility  and  disturbance  in  the  Negro  child.  From  this  perspective 
it  is  the  white  man  who  is  in  the  first  instance  primarily  responsible  for  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Negro  and  his  way  of  life. 


*For  a review  of  the  relevant  research  literature,  see  Bloom,  Davis,  and 
Hess  (1965). 
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1 Tbs  Integrated  C-u# Broom  ana  the  Disintegrated  Child*  But  allocation,  or 

even  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  damage  does  not  do  avay  with  the  Negro 
child's  deficiencies.  Nor  does  placing  him  in  an  Integrated  classroom.  On 
. his  arrival  there  he  brings  with  him  his  full  array  of  defects  and  disruptive 

J behaviors.  True,  being  able  at  least  to  sit  with  his  white  age  mates  may, 

under  certain  circumstances*,  bole  ter  his  self-esteem  and  provide  him.  with 
more  competent  models  to  emulate.  But  integration  cannot  repair  a damaged 
[ brain,  supply  i,  father,  equip  a home  with  books,  or  alter  a family's  values, 

speech  habits,  and  patterns  of  child  rearing,  Hius  in  many  cases  the  Negro 
child  in  the  integrated  classroom  is,  and  continues  to  be,  intellectually 
, retarded,  unable  to  concentrate,  unmotivated  to  learn;  at  first  apathetic,  but 

as  he  gets  older,  becoming  resentful,  rebellious,  and  delinquency-prone. 

! 

What  is  more,  in  the  integrated  classroom  all  of  these  characteristics 
I of  the  Negro  child  have  their  impact  on  his  white  companion.  To  begin  wi th, 

| unless  counteimeasures  are  introduced,  they  provide  an  objective  basis  and 

I emotional  provocation  for  devaluating  and  rejecting  the  Negro,  thus  reactiva- 

ting and  reenforcing  the  vicious  circle  of  discrimination  and  defeat**.  But 
r the  white  child  is  affected  in  other  ways  as  well.  The  learning  difficulties 

t of  the  Negro  pupil,  if  they  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  poacher,  slow 

I up  the  rest  of  the  class.  Similarly,  disruptions  by  some  impede  teaching  for 

* all.  Finally,  while  it  is  true  that  white  children  in  an  integrated  classroom 
function  as  models  for  their  Negro  companions,  the  reverse  process  Is  equally 

| in  effect.  As  has  been  demonstrated  both  in  field  (Bolansky,  Lippitt,  and 

l Redl,  195*0  and  experimental  (Bandura  and  Walters,  1963)  studies,  disintegra- 

tive and  destructive  behavior  of  peers  is  hlghlv  subject  to  contagion  against 
| which  contrasting  values  and  practices  of  the  family  provide  little  immunity, 

j In  other  words,  the  white  child  is  likely  to  take  on  some  of  the  aggressive 

* and  disruptive  activities  of  his  Negro  classmates  to  the  further  detriment 

of  his  work  in  school.  Such  developments  are  of  course  viewed  with  alarm  by 
many  white  parents,  who  become  understandably  concerned  about  the  consequences 
of  integration  for  thi  education  and  character  development  of  their  children. 

In  short,  in  the  integrated  classroom,  the  problems  of  the  Negro  child  become, 
at  least  in  part,  those  of  the  white  child  as  well.  Thus  the  costs  of  in- 
equality to  the  Negro  become  the  costs  of  equality  to  the  white. 

Counteimeasures  and  Consequences.  Nor  do  these  coets  end  with  the  impact 
on  the  classroom  of  the  inappropriate  behavior  of  the  Negro  child.  While  the 
damage  already  done  to  the  latter  by  the  time  he  enters  school  cannot  be  undone 
completely,  some  counteractive  neasures  can  be  taken  within  the  school  environ- 
ment, or  under  it  auspices,  which  may  entail  still  further  psychological  problems 
for  the  white  community.  For  example,  to  a limited  but  significant  extent  a male 
teacher  can  serve  suae  of  the  functions  of  the  absent  or  inadequate  father.  Hie 
hlgti  incidence  of  fatherless  families  in  the  Negro  lower  class  argues  strongly 
for  the  involvement  of  many  more  men  as  teachers  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
psychological  coets  here,  to  Idle  extent  that  any  exist,  lie  in  the  low  prestige 
and  consequent  threat  to  self-esteem  which  elementary  teaching  holds  for  men 
in  American  society.  Thl&;  threat  may  be  alleviated  in  part  by  the  special  need 
for  Negro  men  as  primary  teachers,  and  th&'e  are  not  as  likely  to  resent  the  role. 


Available  research  evidence  on  conditions  producing  both  favorable  and 
detrimental  effects  in  integrated  classrooms  is  summarised  in  Katz  (1964). 

**It  is  of*  course  often  the  moet  able  Negro  children  who  are  subjected  to 
the  moet  severe  isolation  and  insult  in  desegregated  settings.  On  the  effects 
of  stress  experienced  by  Negro  pupils  in  some  integrated  schools  see  Coles 
(1963)  and  Katz  (1964). 
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But  they  themselves  may  often  he  resented  by  the  white  community,  not  only  on 
grounds  of  racial  prejudice  but  also  on  the  basis  of  their  teaching  effectiveness • 
Only  a small  proportion  of  Negro  teachers  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  same 
educational  opportunities,  from  early  childhood  on,  as  were  available  to  their 
white  colleagues  and,  for  the  reasons  already  outline,  it  is  the  Negro  male  who 
is  most  likely  to  have  been  disadvantaged.  For  this  reason  if  Negro  teachers— 
especially  Negro  men— are  employed  in  the  large  numbers  in  which  they  are 
needed,  there  will  be  a drop  in  the  general  level  of  instruction,  for  these 
teachers  will  not  have  as  good  command  of  subject  matter  as  their  predecessors, 
and  their  speech  will  deviate  from  the  white  middle  class  norm.  Yet,  despite 
these  deficiencies,  such  persons  can  do  much  more  for  the  education  of  the  Negro 
child  than  the  better-educated  mere  acculturated  white  or  Negro  female  who 
would  otherwise  be  their  teacher. 

But  exposing  the  Negro  child  to  a male  teacher  of  his  own  race  is  not 
enough.  Given  the  absence  of  positive  male  figures  in  his  out-of -school  en- 
vironment, he  requires  additional  acquaintance  with  Negro  men  who,  by  their 
example,  demonstrate  the  possibility  and  attraction  of  masculine  competence 
and  constructive  conduct-  in  a variety  of  spheres.  This  need  could  be  met 
through  programs  of  after-school  activities  conducted  by  persons— both  Negro 
and  white— who  posess  such  diverse  skills  and  who  have  found  a place  in  their 
community.  The  objective  of  such  programs  would  be  not  so  much" to  take  the 
youngs "cer  off  the  streets  (although  they  would  have  this  effect  if  successful) 
as  to  involve  him  In  patterns  of  interaction  which  can  develop  the  basic  skills, 
motives,  and  qualities  necessary  for  a child  to  he  able  to  profit  from  the 
classroom  experience.  In  other  words,  these  after-school  activities  are  to  be 
viewed  as  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  process  falling  within  the 
responsibility  of  those  agencies  charged  with  providing  public  instruction. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  after-school  program  here  envisioned  is 
not  offering  pre-vocational  training.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  activities 
would  be  non-technical  in  nature  and  would  begin  at  levels  accessible  and 
attractive  to  the  lower  class  child- -sports,  games,  selected  movies,  outings. 

At  the  outset  such  activities  would  have  to  be  conducted  by  persons  trained 
or  experienced  in  recreational  activities,  but  gradually  other  adults  would 
participate  In  then  and  the  child  would  discover  that  one  was  a machinist, 
another  worked  in  a bank,  a third  was  a reporter  on  a newspaper,  etc.  The 
objective  is  to  expose  the  child  to  and  induce  him  to  emulate  models  embodying 
the  values,  skills,  and  aspirations  necessary  for  achievement  in  school  and 
society. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  programs  would  be  difficult  to  develop 
and  to  administer,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  are  practicable. 

For  example,  in  Soviet  schools,  members  of  the  community  are  deliberately  and 
regularly  brought  in'; to  accompany  and  participate  with  youngsters  in  after- 
school activites,  hikes,  expeditions,  etc.  with  the  explicit  aim  of  exposing 
the  youngster  to  intimate  contact  with  adults  who  combine  specialized  knowledge 
or  skill  with  sterling  and  attractive  qualities  of  character  (of  course  from 
the  Communist  point  of  view).  A related  practice  long  employed  in  Soviet 
schools  1s  the  involvement  of  able  adolescents  and  pre-adolescents  in  activities 
with  young  children.  Recently,  similar  utilization  of  this  age  group,  under 
appropriate  supervision,  has  been  urged  in  our  own  country  in  connection  with 
Project  Headstart— the  federally  sponsored  preschool  program  for  children  in 
economically  deprived  areas.  An  Issue  of  the  Head  Start  Newsletter  (1965) 
points  to  the  fact  that  high  school  students  can  in  certain  respects  function 
more  effectively  than  adults  in  working  with  young  children:  "Grown-ups,  no 
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matter  how  friendly  and  helpful,  are  in  an  Important  sense,  in  a world  apart. 
Their  abilities,  skills,  and  standards  are  so  clearly  superior  to  those  of  ths 
child  as  to  appear  beyond  his  grasp." 

It  is  of  course  important  that  persons  working  in  such  programs,  be  they 
adults  or  teen-agers,  not  be  restricted  to  one  race,  but  the  same  consideration 
applies  for  the  children  as  well.  Unless  white  youngsters  are  also  involved 
in  after-school  programs,  the  activity  once  again  becomes  identified  as  an 
operation  for  second-class,  second-rate  citizens.  Not  is  it  sufficient  if 
participation  is  limited  to  children— Negro  and  white — coming  from  deprived 
backgrounds.  A growing  body  of  research  (summarized  in  Bronfenbrenner  1962; 

Mills om  1966)  points  to  the  conclusion  that  peers  are  at  least  as  effective 
if  not  more  potent  than  adults  in  their  capacity  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  the  child.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  that  children  from  more 
favored  environments  also  be  included  in  after-school  activities,  and,  if  they 
are,  they  are  of  course  exposed  to  the  deleterious  as  well  as  constructive 
influences  present  in  that  situation. 

The  after-school  program  has  other  difficulties  as  veil.  Indeed  some  of 
these  difficulties  are  a direct  function  of  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
achieves  its  objectives.  For,  to  the  extent  that  the  Negro  child  acquires  the 
skills  and  values  of  his  new  companions,  he  becomes  further  removed  from  his 
own  family.  The  conflict  which  such  separation  can  arouse  both  within  the  family 
and  within  the  child  himself  can  undermine  whatever  progress  has  been  made  and 
lead  ultimately  to  debilitating  problems  of  self-identity.*  Because  of  the 
danger,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  child's  parents  also 
be  actively  involved  in  their  child's  new  activities  and  new  world.  To  modify 
the  pattern  of  life  of  parents  is  of  course  far  more  difficult  than  to  influence 
their  children,  but  some  opportunities  nevertheless  exist.  One  approach  is 
that  being  employed  in  Project  Headstart  (Report  of  Planning  Committee,  1965) 
where  parents  from  low  Income  families  participate  as  "paid  volunteers"  in  a 
variety  of  tasks  requiring  little  formal  education  or  experience  but  at  the  same 
time  Involving  close  contact  with  professional  workers  as  they  Interact  with 
children.  In  this  manner,  some  parents— or  mors  realistically,  some  mothers— 
are  exposed  to  new  and  different  attitudes  and  methods  in  dealing  with  young 
children.  The  device  employed  in  Project  Headstart  illustrates  a general  prin- 
ciple the  validity  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  a substantial  body  of 
research  in  behavioral  science  generally  and  in  the  study  of  intergroup  rela- 
tions in  particular;  namely,  that  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  changed  most 
readily  when  people  work  together  in  pursuit  of  a common  goal  to  which  they  ©re 
committed  (Sherlf  1958$  Williams,  19^7,  196^).  And  the  goal  of  bettering  lire 
for  children  is  one  which  most  parents  are  willing  to  pursue. 

If  we  apply  the  foregoing  principle  more  generally  to  the  role  of  parents 
in  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  in  school  and  out,  we  come  to  a conclusion 
that  should  properly  give  us  pause;  namely,  the  principle  implies  that  parental 
involvement  is  necessary  not  only  on  the  part  of  underprivileged  families,  but 
of  the  privileged  as  well.  It  is  only  through  non-antagonistic  exposure  to  the 
different  view  and  the  different  practice  that  the  lower  class  parent  can  come 
to  tolerate  and  understand— if  not  to  adopt— the  different  way  of  dealing  with 


♦Regrettably  this  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  investigated  systematically  by 
psychologists.  The  best  available  data  and  analyses  of  the  Negro's  identity  crisis 
appear  in  the  works  of  such  gifted  Negro  writers  as  Richard  Wright  (1951)  and 
James  Baldwin  (1955,  1961). 
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hlB  child  employed  by  those  charged  with  responsibility  for  his  education. 
Accordingly,  it  becomes  necessary  for  parents  from  more  privileged  circumstances— 
Negro  as  well  as  white— to  became  actively  Involved  in  programs  concerned  with 
the  education  of  their  children  both  in  school  and  out. 

We  are  asking  a great  deal.  As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  the 
psychological  costs  of  quality  and  equality  in  education  for  all  the  children 
are  high.  Ehey  require  a new  conception  of  the  scope  of  public  education  as 
extending  beyond  school  walls  and  school  hours.  They  call  for  a far  greater 
involvement  in  education  of  parents  and  other  members  of  the  adult  community. 

They  require  a sacrifice  in  academic  advancement  for  children  from  advantaged 
families  to  make  possible  academic  survival  for  children  from  disadvantaged 
families.  In  short,  they  demand  heavy  payment  from  the  Have’s  in  favor  of  the 
Have-not's,  not  just  in  money,  but  in  the  far  harder  coin  of  psychological 
security  and  status. 

And  if  we  who  have  are  willing  to  pay,  what  is  achieved?  Whatever  we  pay, 
cannot  be  enough.  Those  who  receive  payment,  will  still  feel  cheated,  and  rightly 
so.  One  cannot  repay  to  the  children  of  slaves  the  present  costs  of  ancient 
bondage. 


It  is  the  tragedy  and  paradox  of  Injustice  that  those  uho  seek  to  right  it 
gain  as  much  if  not  more  than  those  who  have  been  wronged.  Paradoxically,  it 
is  not  the  disadvantaged  Negro  alone  who  would  benefit  from  equality  in  education 
were  we  truly  to  achieve  it.  For  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  give  the  Negro 
child  equality  is  to  teach  the  white  child  how  to  treat  him  eqtmlly.  This  will 
not  happen  from  mere  physical  association  in  the  classroom.  It  will  require 
the  actual  teaching  and  practice  In  school  and  out,  of  the  principles  of  human 
dignity  to  which  our  society  is  dedicated.  It  is  a sobering  fact  that  in 
communist  schools  a deliberate  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  child,  through 
concrete  experience,  the  values  and  behaviors  most  consistent  with  communist 
ideals.  In  American  schools,  training  for  action  consistent  with  social  re- 
sponsibility and  human  dignity  is  at  best  an  extra-curricular  activity*  The 
belated  recognition  of  our  educational  obligations  to  the  child  of  poverty, 
white  or  black,  offers  us  a chance  to  redress  this  weakness  and  to  maw*  demo- 
cratic education  not  only  a principle  but  a process. 
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QUALITY  AKD  EQUALITY  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION: 
A PARTISAN  ESSAY 

Melvin  M.  Tucio  and  Marvin  Bressler 


The  United  States  it  now  engaged  in  a revolutionary  effort 
to  provide  free,  public,  and  high  quality  education  to  all  the 
young  people  of  the  society,  regardless  not  only  of  differences  in 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but,  store  Important,  regardless 
of  their  differences  in  talent  and  ability. 

Seme  will  argue  that  to  assert  such  a commitment  exists  is 
surely  an  overstatement  because  the  actual  implementation  is  at  the 
moment  so  uneven,  hesitant,  understaffed,  and  underfinanced.  But 
Inadequacy  and  incompleteness  of  concrete  implementation  do  not 
gainsay  the  facts  that  government  spokesmen  and  educational  leaders 
at  the  highest  levels  have  repeatedly  affirmed  this  commitment  and 
have  given  evidence,  albeit  tentative  and  partial,  of  their  intention 
to  widen  and  deepen  the  actual  involvement  of  the  society  and  its 
resources  in  the  actions  relevant  to  the^e  broad  educational  goals. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  idea  that  one  encounters  argues 
the  impractical  tty  or  costliness  of  this  commitment,  but  does  not 
contest  the  desirability  in  principle,  of  equal,  quality  education 
for  all  students. 

Because  most  slogans,  including  "quality  and  equality  In 
education",  suffer  from  the  assy  comfort  of  ambiguity,  we  try.  In 
this  paper,  to  translate  the  diffuse  yearnings  implied  by  this 
attractive  phrase  into  a mors  precise  statement  of  aims.  This,  then 
is  a partisan  assay  which  expresses  our  own  preferences  for  an 
educational  credo  that  we  daem  worthy  of  tha  promise  of  American 
society.  We  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  a novel  effort.  Other 
formulations  of  educational  goals  — such  as  those  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  by  Wlllimi  French  and  Associates,  by  Nolan 
Kearney,  and  by  Benjamin  Bloom  and  his  col  league  a — deserve  close 
attention  and  study,  at  do  tha  extraordinarily  rich  works  of  such 
classical  figures  in  American  education  as  Horace  Mann  and  John 
Deway,  to  mention  two  who  span  the  major  reaches  of  time  during 
which  tha  ways  and  means  of  tha  American  common  school  have  bean 
debated.  If  there  la  any  justification  for  still  another  sat  of 
proposals  it  lias  principally,  first,  in  the  extent  to  which  equal 
weight  and  importance  axe  given  to  both  equality  and  quality,  and. 
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educatioaT*^'  *°  non-co«nWlTO  “ «»U  a*  cognitive  aspect.  o£ 
hn»  Ifc  uiU  ?•  obviou®  t0  ail  Who  read  the  conference  procardin®* 

^<,tln8ul*h6d  X «,rf^ 

eooteo  *t  Princeton.  But  we  do  not  presum  to  epeak  for  then 
ter  d*.  tti,  „,v  pretend  to  be  . sumaiy. 
of  the  coofererce.  He  have  deliberetely  ctesen.  «-!*!.* 

tbeee^md^b^thrf*”’  ***  *h°  crltic*1  «velustion»  of  each  of 
Qav  tJll  4 t*aree  ®»®aya  that  assess  the  econoo&lc,  social,  and 
psychological  costs  that  are  entailed  in  the  achievcnent  of  eauel 

£°r  rfl*  -?ith  tha  conf*r«nce  pro«eding«  2“lv 

SETS  r^"cord  "• t#to  tta  Ube«* -*»*  •-  ss 

equality  to'edHJSiM?'*'*®*  ltSelf  *°  the  ln8r*dlent:*  °f  end 

»ideretl<m«*Af°rf^r  ?,??  qu!“tio°  of  «*«t  i»  equality  involves  cou- 
elderatlons  of  who  shall  be  educated,  for  her  long,  end  et  eh*  level. 

e range  offc^u^Tw  bflw/?^,^“lity  ”<3uira*  «•  t0  «* 
to  l*v  /“V*  heliev?  the  schools  must  perform  if  they  are 

to  lay  proper  claim  to  the  term  quality  education.  X 

logical  j^.*”**  •*  «*“  of  the  principal  obstacles,  ideo- 

quality  educattai^^if .H/iSf  th!  «th  °*  *chUve““*  of  ««<“1 
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Who  Should  be  Educed? 

th;  ccowicti°"  eh«  «rary  shUd  should  have  equal 
. eeteoliug,  end  ue  rest  this  conviction  on  the  noral  prealses 

eSTjSTf  r!<!air-^t*  of  • tenooratio  society.  Itese  toHSe! 
l th^  ftf**  th*  tectrine  of  equality  of  opportunity  «Uch 

l"  or  teflon  in  this  democratic 

of  life.  Muterar^the 

pwsesslcnf  »hL!^^  in  P°**r.  preatige,  and 

” Bybl*  £°  fiod  «y  persuasive  philosophical  or 

sMM.£oJn???J  d<*a^n«  o*  opportunity  to 

anyone.  Bepecielly  U unequal  talents  and  ekllls  lead  to  unequal 
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outcomes,  the  starting  line  should  be  the  seine  for  all.  2 

Free  public  education  is  the  main  instrument  of  public 
policy  for  providing  some  modicum  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

Equal  access  to  schooling  is  thus  on  a par  with  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  enjoy  all  the  public  facilities  that  a society  makes 
available  to  its  citisens.  If  the  opportunities  for  such  part,  ci* 
pat  ion  are  unequal  — as,  in  fact,  they  are  in  many  cases  — this 
is  evidence  that  the  operations  of  our  institutions  need  to  be 
corrected  rather  than  that  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  is 

invalid. 

* 


We  are  considering  here  the  question  of  Che  entitlement 
of  citizens  of  a democracy  to  the  services  provided  by  their  society 
out  of  public  funds.  Few  would  any  longer  argue  that  race  or  creed 
or  national  origins  are  legitimate  bases  for  allocating  different 
entitlements.  There  are  formal  statuses  and  constitutional  inter- 
pretations now  to  confirm  the  irrelevance  of  such  criteria  of  dis- 
tinction. And  while  there  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  equal  education  (e.g.,  can  segregated  schools  be  equal?) 
there  is  no  room  any  longer  in  the  public  debate  in  education  for 
the  question  of  whether  equality  as  such  is  proper. 

Much  more  controversial,  however,  is  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  equal  entitlement  to  education  regardless  of  differences  in  talent 
and  capacities.  Indeed,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  educational 
opportunities  should  be  differentially  allocated,  in  accordance  with 
talent  and  capacity,  so  that  those  who  are  most  talented  receive  the 
greatest  amount.  Correlatively,  it  is  considered  somewhat  whimsical 
to  suggest  that  those  with  the  least  "talent”  should  get  the  most 
education,  though  the  logic  of  this  claim  is,  on  the  face  of  things. 
Just  as  defensible  as  that  which  supports  the  claim  for  superior 
opportunities  for  the  most  talented  children. 

__  We  that  the  idea  that  "superior"  children  are  entitled 
to  more  education  is  a cany**over  f ran  a feudal  mode  of  thought  and 
practice  in  which  differential  advantages  were  the  entitlement  of 
the  "well  bora”.  Today's  claim  for  different  entitlement  on  the 
basis  of  talent  or  capacity  is  a counterpart  of  such  a doctrine, 
insofar  as  it  holds  that  thosa  children  who  have  the  grod  fortune 
to  inherit  superior  "genes"  should  also  have  greater  educational 
opportunities.  This  doctrine  simply  substitutes  a modern  aristocracy 
of  genes  for  a feudal  aristocracy  of  family. 
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How  Much  Education? 

The  Anterican  uytteo  of  compulsory  education  generally  re- 
quires about  ten  years  of  schooling.  The  median  years  of  school 
completed  has  Increased  with  every  decennial  census,  and  the 
national  average  is  now  In  the  neighborhood  of  eleven  years. 

There  Is  considerable  attrition  in  school  enrollment,  after  the 
tenth  year,  so  that  progressively  smaller  proportions  of  the 
school  age  population  are  enrolled  in  school  beyond  this  point. 

Although  well  over  90  percent  of  those  eligible  to  attend  the 
n.nth  year  of  school  are  actually  enrolled,  only  about  G&e-third 
of  college  age  youth  enter  the  freshman  class  and  perhaps  one-half 
of  these  "survive"  to  the  senior  year.  Given  these  patterns  off 
attrition  it  seems  altogether  pertinent  to  inquire  if  we  are  con- 
rooted  by  a desirable  and  efficient  process  of  selection  or  by 
£ problem  that  requires  our  attention. 

Our  own  answer  is  that  no  one  is  ever  well  enough  educated 
about  anything;  that  no  one  ever  knows  enough  to  exploit  fully  the 
possibilities  of  his  own  life  or  to  enrich  the  lives  of  his  fellows; 
that  no  one  is  ever  well  enough  trained,  in  his  tastes  and  sensibilities 
to  apprehend  the  creative  achievements  of  his  civilization  with 
sufficient  wonder  and  delight;  and  further,  that  no  one  is  ever  as 
aware  of  himself  and  of  the  reaches  of  his  capacities  as  he  could 
be,  nor  are  the  capacities  of  which  he  is  aware,  whether  sharply 
or  dimly,  ever  as  fully  developed  as  they  might  be. 

If  these  assertions  are  granted,  it  follows  that  there  are 
no  upper  boundaries  on  the  amount  of  education  that  anytjee  "really 
needs"  nor  any  valid  general  basis  for  establishing  cut-off  points 
at  which  schooling  should  be  terminated  for  any  segment  of  the 
population.  Instead,  a lifetime  of  continuing  education  becomes  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  for  tat  goed  life  and  effective  citizen- 
soipe  Although  the  school  xg  by  no  aecnt  the  only  agency  of  con* 
tinuing  education,  intermittent  recourse  to  some  sort  of  formal 

instruction  is  probably  unavoidable  in  any  program  of  personal 
growth. 


..  t.  JTh^s»  if  th*  Proper  reply  to  "Who  shall  be  educated"  is 
everybody,"  the  unavoidable  answer  to  the  query,  "For  how  long?” 
is  an  entire  lifetime."  These  answers  are  both  marvellously  simple 
and  incredibly  complex,  for  they  are  based  on  the  most  profound  re- 
quirements of  democratic  Justice  and  human  need.  We  are  content  that 

no  8°al8»  or  remote,  that  might  batter  energize 

the  efffots'  of  responsible  men. 
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U going  to  be  en  ever-increaeing  deaumd  to  extend  achool  experiences 

^ *ddln8  both  Preschool  and  poet-twelfth  year 
to  **“•*  gra*t8r  •“■bora  of  children.  Ha  ahall  now  not 
“*rit*  of  th*  proposed  ptaashooi  progran.  But  if  we  are 
fj*1  t0  th*  etatanent  that  no  one  evar  haa 

enough  education,  then  we  cannot  help  but  look  with  pleaaure  on 

beyon^the'twalfth****  P?>UC  *duc*Cioa  ProbaMJr  **U  be  extended 
i*y“r  *“  TUJb  y*“  for  Bor*  y<«og  nen  and  wcnan  than  the  niaber 
for  when  auch  advanced  education  la  now  available. 

What  Level  of  Excellence  in  Education? 

of  the  origin?!!  fwTal  aaalia  education  la  a aiaple  extenaion 
Obviiel^?1  f***  bMn  •ttiealatad  in  tha  preceding  paragraphs 
owl  accaaa  to  schooling  i.  d.air.bla,  than  ths  P 

Th^  f ^ *f,T^  tu,*’?*lly  S—  *cbooli«  «ven  better. 

. . follow  thl*  logic  converts  "parity  0£  opportunity" 

rhatoric.  Ihia  r.eliratloo  le  et  the^oot^f  ieny 

ex^lT  r4dre**  ,0B*  «><  inaquitiaa  reflected,^ 

tha  diffare-cea  in  education  in  the  affluent  auburba 

^Llwf’T  ,luBf-  * growing  conaanaua  now  endoraea  educational 
excellence  for  nanbera  of  all  social  categories. 

issue  forth^ht^th.^i^‘ln8  E“°ld  T*yl0r,,  Ptper*  P0"  th* 

democracy!?  •jcloty,  Intel ligant  citixenahip,  without  which 
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intense  netd  for  the  kind  of  education  that  would  enable  all  men 
to  learn  how  to  participate  affectively  and  with  pleasure  in  the 

J5!iroliae*  in.th*  dmslaion»  regarding  that  conduct. 

A*  deaocrata”.  Professor  Hook  says,  “we  believe  that  every  child, 

!!!  ??ly  thf  0OVt*rr*d  for  •xc«llcnc«»  hut  the  one  that's  not  so 
excellent,  has  the  right  to  be  educated  to  the  full  reach  of  his 

IV*  ^Sf*!?**  caa/lgni£lcantly  pr°£^t  by  some  instruction, 
we  have  no  Justification  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of 
continued  schooling.”  (page  28,  Session  Seven) 

. _ . is  incuabent  upon  ug,  however,  to  sake  sore  explicit 
and  specific  what  the  content  of  “quality  education”  would  be  in 

that  m eDVi#ion-  We  this  direction  by  presenting 

*?“  * ##rle#  of  funcfcions  we  believe  education 
iTL^hl*  1 a*  f*  t0  eatitUd  t0  the  name  of  quality  education. 
alo^a^rTf^*  *?ticlP«ti0Q»  that  quality  education  else  not 
* m refin*n,®nt  of  cognitive  capacities,  though  these  are  un- 

and  *Ao<IiP?rt  °f  •f“c*tion,  but  at  certain  crucial  psychological 
tfr8et#  M w*11*  For  w believe  that  our  schools  oust 
exhibit  equal  concern  for  the  sensibilities  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
students; for  their  understanding  of  themselves  and  their  positions 

aLiw1^5  8tDMI  of  »«lf-c8teeo;  their  capacity  to  relate 

easily  and  amiably  to  others  who  differ  from  thorn  in  background  or 

capacity;  their  ability  to  manage  their  normally  predictable  life 
p?rticipate  1x1  Intelligent  reconstruction  of  their 
Hf  i^*  80,1  their  derivation  from  their  school  experiences  of  a 
lire- long  and  deep  commitment  to  the  value  of  schooling  and  to  the 
emocratic  social  institutions  which  make  such  education  possible. 

We  deliberately  include  such  a wide  and  diverse  range  of 

r8!J®‘  «ot  u ls  “*  weU  «*taMiih.d  that  tha  social 
cwtext  importantly  affacta  the  ability  of  the  school,  to  operate  In 

pr0p!r  *nd  de*lr«bl«.  and  the  psychological  and 
f???“ioaa  and  openness  of  tha  atudents  bear  imnortantlv 
ao1U*y  d«v«l°P  ‘hair  cognitive  capeeitiea  to' their  ' 
5“^®“' *♦  ?or  bef®re  “7  r««l  learning  can  occur,  the  etudent  must 

“®!  ,®  5®  **  y111^  to  do  so,  be  interested,  be  concerned, 

and  feel  confident  that  he  can. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the 
I?®61**  in. tb*  to  come,  we  specifically  Intend 

Tj-r  iV  **  Pfttfotaed  equally  appropriately  for  all 

children.  This  is  another  wav  of  saving  that  an  Indian* a 

ingredient, of  quality  education  is  equality  Itself.  Perhaps  "the 
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"•JV  *f?  °g^gCraAlltre*  * wt%  of  quality  it  the  moet 

distinctive  feature  of  democratic  education* 


With  these  requirements  in  mind,  «•  nw  offer  a set  of  ten 
functions  which  w believe  ere  ell  equally  important  and  urgent 
to  achieve  if  genuine  quality  education  ia  to  result,  * 


THE  CONSTITUENTS  0?  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

1,  The  School  as  Vehicle  for  Transmission  of  Knowledge  and  Develop- 
ment of  Cognitive  Skills 

The  end  product  of  a quality  cognitive  education  is  not 
informatics  but  knowledge.  The  child  does  not  comprehend  himself, 
or  his  aesthetic,  social,  biological  and  physical  worlds,  until  he 
ii  able  to  convert  discrete  shreds  and  patches  of  data  into  order 
and  pattern,  form  and  relationship,  sequence  and  transformation. 

This  requires  the  sectary  of  the  languages  of  numbers  and  words  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  basic  cognitive  skills  of  observation.  Insight, 
reason,  and  the  habit  of  crltlclan. 

These  are  formidable  undertakings  but,  as  Jerome  Bruner 
has  repeatedly  insisted,  it  is  possible  to  sake  even  very  complex 
processes  intelligible  to  each  child  at  some  meaningful  level.  Be 
is  entitled  to  be  taught  rigorously  and  his  "mind  stretched"  to  the 
outermost  limit t of  his  years  and  capacities. 

In  point  of  fact  the  educational  right  and  left  wings  have 
unwitting  conspiracy  to  deny  significant  sectors 
of  the  population  — the  dull  middle  class,  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans, 
rural  youth,  urban  migrants  — the  full  advantages  of  serious  train- 
ing in  the  development  of  cognitive  skills.  Elitists  disparage  the 

t t#  °f  tho8e  grouPs  °°  grounds  of  genetic  insufficiency; 
liberal  sentimentalists  arrive  at  tha  asms  position  because  a cruel 
society  has  allgedly  robbed  large  numbers  of  the  ability  to  learn. 
Children  ere  victimised  by  condescension  whether  its  source  is 
contempt  or  pity,  for  at  bottom  these  ere  the  tame.  The  school  is 
not  e benign  custodial  institution  but  s house  of  intellect  and 
none  has  tha  mandate  to  deny  large  numbers  the  competence  end  Joy 
that  corni  from  arduous  Intellectual  effort.  If  educators  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  inventive  in  devising  means  to  reach  all 
children,  they  will  not  make  the  effort  if  they  ere  falsely  per- 
suaded that  such  attempts  oust  fail. 
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Though  it  It  cot  relevant  here  to  propoee  details  of 
curriculum  content,  it  seeas  to  us  clear  that  the  traditional 
eurricular  tmphaces  of  the  schools  in  Justice  have  been  inadequate 
•ad  vlspleced  in  an  important  degree.  There  is,  for  Instance,  a 
discernible  and  unjustifiable  difference  between  the  relative 

*«terial s about  the  natural  world  that  are 
offered  to  grade  school  students,  as  against  those  regarding 
the  social  world.  If  the  minds  of  young  children  ere  presuseblv 
adept  enough  to  grasp  the  so-called  new  net  hematics  end  new 

^T0?0*'  th*yu*rt  sdequate  for  grasping  principles  of 

sociology,  anthropology,  and  economics  which  would  be  novel  only 
Q ssnse  that  the  majority  of  schools  have  not  yet  ventured 
upon  them,  it  should  be  no  more  difficult  for  a young  grade 
school  student  to  understand  tons  basic  principles  of  social 

«*  **•>»»■*  Nations  then  to  learn  how  to  operate 
with  modular  number  systems. 


In  the  same  vein,  the  tradition  of  treating  music  and 
art  as  though  they  were  suitable  end  important  for  the  youngest 
children,  but  irrelevant,  or,  at  best,  of  low  priority  for  the 
training  of  older  students,  seems  to  us  thoroughly  unwarranted. 


for  h*iow  0Ur  8t*nd  18  tbat  the  *chools  have  responsibility 

for  helping  children  to  acquire  an  increasing  grasp  and  deepening 
understanding  of  all  their  Important  wcrlda:  those  of  physical 

nature,  social  and  cultural  systems,  and  humanistic  and  historical 
processes  and  products. 


2.  The  Schools  as  Agencies  cf  Moral  Indoctrination 

It  is  oncontestable  tbat  the  aehoola  serve  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  shaping  the  morale  end  ethics  of  the  young 
people  of  our  society.  Their  influence  may  be  considered  benign 
or  evil.  But  that  they  are  influential,  or  could  be  more  to  is 
ind„sput» — e.  Tc  the  ext cut  tbat  the  schools  fail  to  address 
themselves  to  the  shaping  of  values  end  morale  they  leave  more 
*ree  room  for  the  impact  of  other  forces,  such  as  the  mass  media, 
the  peer  greups  of  the  students,  tha  families,  the  churches,  and 
the  major  cultural  theses  that  are  diffused  end  circulated  so 
quickly  end  widely  in  e mess  culture  such  as  ours. 

®*J8  not  to  say  that  unless  the  schools  exercise  the 
Inf  uence  they  have  the  power  to  exert,  the  young  men  end  women 
will  necessarily  be  that  ouch  worse  because  of  tbs  impact  of  the 
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othar  forces  Just  named.  It  is  to  say,  however,  that  the  schools 
hive  s mandate  to  make  a moral  difference  In  the  lives  of  our 
young  people.  Indeed,  we  justify  our  expenditures  on  education 
importantly  on  the  supposition  that  the  schools  do  an 
important  moral  and  ethical  difference  in  the  lives  of  our 
children.  We  rely  on  the  schools,  more  than  on  any  other 
public  agency,  for  the  impart at ion  of  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  for  deepening  the  commitment  of  our  young  people  to  demo* 
cratic  institutions.  In  short,  we  do  not  at  all  expect  the  schools 
to  be  morally  neutral. 

from  time  to  time,  serious  arguments  occur  in  various 

communities  as  to  which  morals  and  ideals  a school  ought  to  be 
teaching,  this  only  serves  to  prove  that  schools  are  expected  to 
be  morally  very  influential.  It  is  natural,  tterefcre,  to  be 
concerned  with  the  content  and  quality  of  that  influence.  So, 
whatever  else  we  expect  the  schools  to  do  for  and  to  our  children, 
we  do  look  to  them  as  principal  instruments  for  the  recreation 
in  every  generation  of  the  commitment  to  democracy  and  its  in- 
stitutions. What  the  schools  do,  then,  matters,  and  matters  a 
great  deal;  and  when  a given  school  falls  to  have  the  extent  and 
kind  of  impact  we  hope  it  to  have,  we  take  this  as  a mark  of  the 
shortcoming  or  failure  of  the  school.  In  sum,  then,  the  continuity 
of  commitment  of  the  dtlaens  of  this  society  to  democracy  and 
democratic  social  organisation  depends  importantly  on  how  well  the 
schools  function. 

The  opposition  to  this  point  of  view  holds  that  the 
schools  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  training  of  the 
minds  and  the  general  cognitive  functions,  and  leave  the  task 
of  moral  and  ethical  training  to  the  families,  churches,  and 
other  such  agencies.  But  this  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  schools  function  as  moral  and  ethical  forces  willy  nllly. 

No  class  can  be  conducted  well,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  all, 
without  the  teacher  manifesting,  commending,  and  imparting  certain 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  conduct,  good  and  bad  behavior,  proper 
Improper  relations.  In  every  cless,  et  every  moment,  there  are 
at  stake  such  questions  ss  modest  vs.  lamodesty;  speed  vs.  slowness 
response;  fairness  and  honesty  vs.  dishonesty  and  unfairness; 
lcy«ity  and  disiov^ty;  greatness  and  mediocrity  in  human  achievement; 
proper  and  iaprr  »plratlons  for  success;  good  conduct  and  bad 
conduct  in  grou*  nations;  consideration  for  others  or  lack  of 
Nach  of  these  issues  is  implied  or  explicit  in  some  constantly 
recurring  part  of  the  conduct  of  social  relations  in  the  classroom, 
the  content  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  expected  standards  of  school 
performance. 


. **y»  ^ben,  th«t  thi  schools  ought  to  confine  themselves 

to  training  cognitive  skills  is  to  ignore  the  very  complex  network 
of  emotional  and  psychological  forces  which  are  constantly  being 
brought  to  bear  in  every  classroom  in  support  of  certain  sets  of 

“T*1  f0**?  °!  COQduct  over  others.  Explicit  recognition 
^ given  to  the  fact  that  the  classroom  is  a communication 

network  and  that,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  explicit  and  serious 
concern  for  the  moral  and  ethical  messages  that  are  being  conveyed. 


3. 


The  School  as  Agency  of  Social  rhnn^o 


..  . ?f  *11  th*  publicly  supported  institutions  of  our  society, 

the  schools,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  franchise  and  mandate, 
are  most  suited  for  attuning  our  young  men  and  women  for  life  in 
a rapidly  changing  world  — one  that  changes  both  in  the  direction 
of  its  moral  involvsments  and  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  requisite 
to  successful  management  of  life  necessities  and  general  societal 
goals*  No  othar  institution  has  such  a dsaply  vested*  albeit 
nominal.  Interest  in  ths  exercise  of  critical  reflection  and  in 
. -i,  S*11!!1  of5th*  very  basic  modes  of  its  conduct  to  new  trends 

If  * imil*  choo8a*  bo  stand  on  a tradition 
established  by  a remote  ancestor,  tliat  is  its  optica.  If  a 

corporation  insists  on  maintaining  certain  principles  of  operation 
that  are  outmoded,  the  probable  loss  is,  in  theory,  sustained  only 
by  the  corporation,  and  it  is  not  our  official  public  concern.  If 
churches  persist  in  adhering  to  creeds  and  doctrines  appropriate 
J?  eeoturies,  that  is  their  right,  however  much  we  may 

dislike  those  doctrines.  But  if  schools  do  not  constantly  adjust 
and  readjust  their  curricula,  methods,  and  administrative  organ- 

t0  ?C?oc“(>date  aew  developments  in  politics,  science,  art, 
morality,  and  international  relations,  then  we  hold  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  concern  requiring  our  attention* 

_ * *ftCond  requirement  upon  the  schools  if  they  are  to  serve 

a effec—ve  agents  of  social  change  is  to  cultivate  in  the  students 
* ftarLle?t  years  051  tb®  babits  and  skills  of  effective  social 
® **•  cr*,t*c**  ekills,  we  feel,  must  be  exercised  as  much 

upon  the  operations  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  interests  of  our 
own  society  as  upon  those  of  competing  social  systems.  Our  demo- 

«hir£  ^ \ **  stronger,  we  feel,  proportionately  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  open  and  sensitive  to  continuous  critical  inquiry  and 

the  attendant  reconstruction  of  its  definitive  structures  and 
functions* 


School  at  Preparation  for  Vocation 


In  this  society,  we  ere  virtually  all  agreed  that  the 
school*  oust  function  to  prepare  our  children  for  the  adult  world 
of  work.  Some  nay  prefer  the  strategy  of  protracted  liberal 
•rts  training  that  emphasises  sufficient  breadth  and  flexibility 
for  unpredictable  vocational  demands.  Other  advocate  early  and 
deep  tamers ion  in  concrete  training  to  develop  specific  vocational 
skills.  But  whatever  the  sequence  of  steps  and  the  nature  of 
training  considered  proper,  virtually  all  concur  that  the  schools 
must  serve  the  very  practical  end  of  preparation  of  young  men  and 
women  or  their  adult  occupational  roles.  No  other  public  agency, 
and  few  families  are  as  well  equipped  to  undertake  this  task. 


The  capacity  of  our  society* and  economy  to  grow  and  thus 
to  provide  increasingly  higher  standards  of  living,  or  even  to 
maintain  a fair  standard  of  living  for  an  increasing  population, 
depends,  among  other  critical  factors,  on  the  efficient  use  of 
availabie  manpower.  Minimum  efficiency  requires  the  minimisation 
Doth  of  unemployment  and  under-employment.  If  significant  pro- 
portions  of  the  work  force  are  not  utilised  to  their  full  potential- 

P°tentul  of  the  economy  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

£"  VOC*tloMl  8klll«  ‘to.  an  lndl.pan.abU  Ingredient 
of  a productive  aoclety.  We  hove  can.  lucre aaingiy  to  recognize 
s,  especially  as  regards  the  most  unemployed  and  underemployed 
sectors  of  our  society,  namely,  the  Negro  population.  We  have 
come  to  understand,  too,  in  what  ways  it  is  appropriate  to  speak 
°5  °or  joofety  as  relatively  underdeveloped,  mainly  because  of 

Jlr  u?  u to  train  40(1  existing  manpower  potential  at 

its  highest  levels  of  possibilities.  And,  in  turn,  we  have  come 
to  see  why  equal  education  for  all  our  young  men  and  women  is 
indispensable  if  we  are  to  provide  the  manpower  for  the  main- 
springs of  our  productive  capacity. 


Q 


The.  School  _ae  Adventure  in  Tastes  and  Sensibility 


. Professor  David  Dalcbes,  a noted  British  literary  critic, 
an  now  a leading  figure  at  the  experimental  University  of  Sussex, 
once  8 (if  a paraphrase  he  permitted)  — that  the  difference 

between  education  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  is  that  American 
f0?'18  f11  filing  their  children  how  to  make  money  while 
the  British  schools  instruct  their  children  how  to  spend  it.  ® 

This  contrast  is  surely  overdrawn  but  it  will  serve  to  point  up 


■ " tint  .fill  as—  mamma 
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o^Lm  <h*re  Wb5°  U 18  8ald  «£*t  one  of  the  major  teeke 
:Lefr£1°n/'  *°  r*fina  th*  •OMibtlitiee  end  taaufof  “r 
young  men  end  women.  The  .chool  must  »xpoK  lt,  ^udent.  ^ 

^ho“  •^>*rieQC<)»  ‘hat  enable  ttaT£  eppJecU^  «Sd  enjoy 

rrf” of  thie  civilization  and  other.,  present  and  oast 
that  go  under  the  generic  name  of  culture.  *>a 

of  fanill«“^8*ln’  f*  18  1“P0«“>t  to  note  that  only  a minority 

competent  to  deal  with  this  task;  and  otheTpubllc 

this  acalgm^uf  8.!f!Sa<?Si lacka  auJfiei*nt  mass  base  to  perform 
InstruaaMeHM  ad®2U8tely*  *“  8cl»ols  are  probably  the  only 
^Ul^Tof  T “7  «?tenti«lly  eapable  of  stimulating 

by  Profeaaor  Hooke-°«thf  p^u“e^S  lnlo™«CS1“S8h  Ve8Cribed 

emMtory  experiences  . . . active  cltlJnSlp,  not  earning  a 


[ 
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Our  cultu^f^  ofJ8eU*e8t«*“  vary  from  society  to  society. 

deoends^Liw  ^S8**  ?*f  C0n8clou»“»e  «o  that  "self-esteem" 

SLuriiL  “2“  8M8t'Tiln8‘’*  *?  “banding,  In  turn,  depends 

and° Income^  with  0n8  8 oceuP*clon.  education, 

narion-i  * . 8 multipliers  and  dividers  In  the  form  of  religious 

51^^^.“!  8 “embef!hip8‘  Since  social  standing  Is  unequally 
*.L  ..  * ® too,  is  self-esteem.  Our  system  of  stratification 

lUt  ChanC88  “d  »«=yle.  buftte  ve^ 

publicly-symbolised  “eoa  ““voidable,  therefore,  that 

L llu  synfl>oli*ed  ®arkfi  of  auccese  or  failure  shall  be  internalized 
as  Mhmcement  or  deflation  of  self-worth.  It  Is  even  true,  Tl 

du~nf  ^rw!T^rd  “tU?le8*  that  ““Ployed  Individuals,  even 
laabilitv  fc^find  depre88t“  t8nd  to  blame  themselves  for  their 

ere  like  millions  ti  ^ * 8e“8ral  they 

%?s  ^1^ngaBthehelP 

aS  oi  LUn^tStrdln8  of  tha  Impersonal  sources  of  "falWe" 


r vmmmmaem 
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It  Is  important  for  students  of  all  social  strata  to 

rac  252  extert  t0  which  the  "^ck  of  the  draw”  or  "accident 
^ birth  gives  seme  young  people  very  decided  advantages  over 

®‘h®r*  in  craaial  aspects  of  their  social  fates.  The  perception 
that  the  social  environment  provides  resources  sets  limits 
upon  possible  achievements  discourages  the  self-congratulation  of 

f^afh<mua^d  18  006  of  the  £ew  P°88ible  sources  of  redemption 
from  the  burden  of  personal  guilt  that  we  are  encouraged  to  assume 

Jkf07  +*  ?Ur  8hor*caaing8.  Moreover,  a realistic  understanding 
_ *7®  op*ra5ion  of  society  would  make  it  possible  for  young 

? p *<t0  f001*8  ?°th  0,1  lne<iuitabla  features  of  society  as  well  as 
:*8  ^“  strengths.  Thus  prepared,  they  might  become  instruments 
tor  beneficent  social  change, 

. In  5?®  cla8flr<>om  the  school  can  make  a more  immediate  and 

each  AfC^tribUti°n  the  self“esteem  of  a11  students  by  treating 
If 88  «^uall7  worthy  regardless  of  the  social  standing 

less  offM^lyi  ?i8.8lcin  ®olor»  ethnic  ori8ins,  religion,  and  regard- 
«f  a;ad€mic  Romance.  It  is  here  that  the  Intersection 

not^ftn  011  *n  education  is  most  clear.  Nowhere  else- 

h£ds  nor  1?T9  ?°r  anon8,peer8»  the  job,  nor  in  neighbor- 

noous,  nor  in  churches  or  voluntary  associations,  nor  in  the  messages 

of  the  mass  media  - is  it  easy  to  escape  continued  reminders  of 
• llative  s,tanding  as  to  others.  The  school  could 

of  e™?  aG  a kind  of  armor  «“d  Insulation  for  the  self-esteem 
, . ®bherwjse  socially  devalued  and  denigrated  child.  In  so 
I®;?8*  ^hey  also  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  morale  and 
of  ^r8  i,Cildemic  Performance,  and  to  the  maintenance 

samp  society* 8 norms  of  good  conduct,  in  much  the 

It  is  cliff?  proyJde  usances  for  social  and  economic  mobility, 

t0  think  of  * create);  threat  to  a social  system 
J™  ™ existence  of  a large  stratum  who, from  the  earliest  years, 
have  been  spumed  as  pariahs  by  *11  of  society's  institutions. 


8. 


The  School  as  Source  of  Self-Knowledge 


It  fiLl  tco  frequently  proves  to  be  the  case  in  life  that 
l® JJ*  va8ae  -f**8  md  intimations  of  other  lives  we  might  be 

M nirti  if  f *,*?  Jkilu  We  ,nl8he  be  "“ploying,  of  othec  pleasures 
Igbt  be  inuilging,  of  other  dimensions  of  our  being  that  we  might 
be  espertenelng.  gut  we  feel  locked  to  by  our  commitments  --  to 

securit*8’  mT  5amiUe“’  to  our  Proprieties,  to  our  desires  for 
of  mennino  A,1?1,wl  df . ?ot  £e®l  the  freedom  to  explore  other  sources 
such  free  ^ptorationf6  ‘datively  little  provleioa  for 
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^ . 4 BUt  fc?8  J886  concePtion  of  the  role  of  education  for  young 

?JL?  ® If  precisely  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  continuous  self- 
exploration  and  discovery;  to  come  to  knew  who  and  what  they  are 
and  could  be;  to  find  out  what  limits  are  Imposed  on  them  and  what 

^ exP?rJence  tbey  might  dare  attempt.  The  continuous 
of  self-knowledge,  and  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  one 

surelv^one  “V**!  Y°rld  of  objects,  persons  and  tasks,  is 

th^uL^L  f«.^  T *****  outcCQ88  one  ^8^  wish  to  achieve 
through  education  in  a democracy* 

pithor.  ofchfr  **"*•  except  on  occasion  the  family,  has 

8kJllB  ?r  th®  resourtSea  ov  the  explicit  mandate  to  make 
such  self -exploration  possible.  If  it  is  true,  as  Julian  Huxley 

ofTtlwir  til  tMt iffi08?ihuoan  bein88  operate  at  about  five  percent 

to  J * theD  WC  Can  look  °“ly  or  mialy  to  the  school 

to  make  it  possible  to  expand  and  increase  the  human  potential  in 

*nd  „ °l  °Ur1?hll?rea  that  wil1  he  brought  into  socially  effective 
rf  lilfT?  7 pleasurable  operation.  Intelligent  choice  of  a way 
nt'vv  t-hi*  °*e  Can  endor8e  for  himself  surely  requires,  among 
to'fcL  15^«ohBTd  kn0tfied8e  o£  the  possibilities  that  one  has 
seJ^'eM^ii ^h?°ie  *"!  the  sources  from  which  the  child  can 

drastically  “«s  Ch0iC“  a<h,U  re8p00Sihllifcy 

9*  The  School  as  Training  for  Cultural  Pluralism 

c „ The  school  has  a special  role  in  habituating  young  people 

fact  £h ?rod?ctive  c«xtural  pluralism.  We  refer  the 
fact  that  there  exist  in  our  population  diverse  nationality, 

lhlgi0lX6\l&CiaK 811(1  claas  groups,  and  more  problematic,  perhaps, 

m great  range3  of  difference  in  natural* 

* whether  for  musical,  artistic,  intellectual,  or 

«r!w^n  perfOKma»ce®*  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  "common 

th^divaraa  *!Uberately  t0  deal  even-handedly  with  all 

chiidren  who  came  to  it;  that  the  ways  in  which  the 
schools  manage  diversity  often  reflect  and  sometimes  guide  the 

Sonlea-  Jwni^y  il  it6  ?ma8esaQnt  of  the  relations  among  diverse 
Pes.  that,  further,  the  models  of  relationship  practiced  by 

the  teacher  and  urged  upon  the  students  in  the  classroom  often 
can  have  serious  impact  on  how  the  children  will  relate  to  each 
e «*•  ulas«r<K»;  acd,  fically,  both  law  and  cLZ 
charge  the  teacher  with  conducting  the  business  of  education  as 
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though  racial,  religious,  nationality,  ethnic  and  other  diversities 
were  irrelevant.  None  of  these  group  identities  which  the  child 
brings  with  him  are  to  be  allowed  to  become  part  of  his  effective 
school  identity  in  any  way  that  might  interfere  with  his  securing 
equal  and  equally  appropriate  relationships  with  his  teachers  and 
the  curriculum. 

A major  task  of  the  school,  then,  is  the  training  of  our 
children  for  living  peacefully  and  productively  with  their  fellow 
citizens,  whatever  their  differences  in  background  and  ability. 

In  this  fashion  the  school  contributes  to  the  preparation  of 
children  for  life  in  a culturally  pluralist  society. 


10.  The  School  as  Agent  of  Physical  and  Mental  Health 

The  diversities  of  class  and  culture  that  children  bring 
into  the  school  result  in  differences  in  physical  health,  psycho- 
logical well-being,  cleanliness,  and  habits  of  adequate  diet  and 
rest,  not  to  mention  the  differences  in  privacy,  intellectual 
support,  actual  assistance  with  homework,  conditions  of  lighting 
and  quiet,  and  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  performing  chores  or 
gainful  work.  All  of  these  differences  contribute  i^  some  degree 
to  differences  in  motivation,  aspiration,  ability,  attention  which, 
in  turn,  are  highly  relevant,  as  we  know,  to  differential  school 
success.  There  have  recently  emerged  a number  of  curricular 
programs  such  as  those  that  are  desigued  to  provide  quiet,  well-lit 
study  places  for  children  whose  hemes  do  not  make  such  conditions 
possible^  and  tutorial  services  for  the  benefit  of  lower  class 
children,  whose  parents  cannot  assist  them,  to  perform  their  school 
work  more  adequately.  As  yet,  most  such  programs  are  not  part  of 

school  management.  But  it  has  been  traditional  for  the 
schools  official ly  to  be  concerned  with  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  child,  and  his  habits  of  diet  and  rest,  and,  in  more  recent 
years,  this  definition  of  function  has  been  expanded  to  include 
the  detection,  screening,  and  referral  for  treatment  of  incipient 
or  actual  problems  of  mental  health. 

In  taking  an  active  hand  in  such  matters  the  school  is, 
in  effect,  serving  as  an  equalizing  agency,  one  designed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  disabilities  that  are  incurred  by  certain  classes 
of  children  because  of  the  disadvantaged  social  and  economic  and 
educational  backgrounds  of  their  families.  The  word  "compensate11 
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is  crucial  here,  for  it  evokes  our  awareness  of  a current  and 
h eated  debate  regarding  the  propriety  of  "compensatory  education", 
or  academic  assistance  provided  to  children  from  disadvantaged 
families,  in  the  form  of  programs  popularly  known  as  Higher 
Horizons  and  Operation  Headstart.  That  the  schools  shall  engage 
in  some  compensatory  activities,  officially  and  resourcefully, 
and  with  special  personnel  (e.g.  guidance  officers)  is  now  widely 
accepted.  The  debate  centers  on  the  range  and  scope  of  such 
activities  and  on  their  costs  relative  to  other  school  functions. 

The  best  view  of  such  compensatory  activities  views  them 
as  mechanisms  that  help  children  overcome,  at  least  in  part,  dis- 
advantages which  are  not  of  their  making.  This  assistance  permits 
them  to  approach  equality  with  others  in  their  ability  to  benefit 
from  academic  experiences.  These  programs  also  reflect  the 
functional  concern  of  the  school  for  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being of  each  child  and  society* s interest  in  the  health  of  its 
citizens. 

***  ieick  Icfrtt 

In  the  formulation  of  the  goals  just  stated,  we  have 
taken  account  not  only  of  what  a democratic  society  in  general 
-equires  of  its  schools,  but  what  this  society,  in  particular, 
requires,  with  its  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  diversity  and 
Par*'*,cu^ar^y  ^bs  unequal  distribution  of  life  chances  and  styles. 

Despite  our  sensitivity  to  the  character  of  existing 
social  arrangements  our  proposals  are  deliberately  "unreal"  in 
at  least  two  respects;  in  the  obvious  sense  that  as  with  all  ideals 
they  cannot  be  achieved  either  fully  or  immediately,  and,  secondly, 
in  their  « implication  that  schools  should  exist  as  islands  of 
virtue  in  the  midst  of  an  imperfect  nation.  We  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  growth  and  development  of  a demo- 
cratic society  that  the  schools  should  not  operate  on  tte  same 
principles  as  the  marketplace  of  status,  or  as  a corporation, 
or  as  a miniscule  reflection  of  th8  community  as  it  is.  Rather, 
we  hold  the  schools  ought  to  be  conducted  in  terms  as  closely 
approximating  what  ideally  we  say  our  whole  society  should  be  — 
equal,  fair,  just,  non-discriminatory,  unprejudiced,  morally 
righteous,  open,  creative,  critically  reflective,  encouraging 
spontaneity  and  commitment  --  all  the  terms  are  familiar, 
represent  what  we  should  like  our  lives  to  be,  if  we  could  have 
the  best  terms  possible. 


It  is  only  as  the  schools  slrain  toward  the  " ideal" 
that  they  can  avoid  being  nothing  Lore  than  pale  reflections 
of  the  ’'actual”  world.  And  only  as  they  seek  the  ideal  do  they 
prepare  students  effectively  for  active  participation  in  the 
kinds  of  social  change  required  to  undo  the  injustices  built 
into  our  actual  institutions  and  to  create  and  give  enduring 
roots  to  institutions  that  more  closely  approximate  the  forms 
and  functions  of  democratic  society ; 


OBSTACLES  AND  RESOURCES  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  QUALITY  AND  EQUALITY 
IN  EDUCATION 

We  conceive  of  the  American  school  system  as  dedicated  to 
the  equal  education  of  all  young  men  and  womens  at  the  highest 
level  of  excellence  our  resources  will  make  possible,  and  for  as 
long  a period  as  seems  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
of  quality  education,  recognizing  always  the  limits  imposed  by 
our  social  resources  and  those  of  the  variable  desires,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  the  population  to  be  educated. 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  entails  social,  psychological 
and  economic  costs  that  must  be  borne  by  society  at  large.  These 
have  been  capably  analyzed  by  Professors  Williams,  Bronfenbrenner, 
and  Harris.  Here  we  confine  ourselves  more  narrowly  to  selected 
problems  that  are  located  within  the  educational  sector,  including 
(1)  Ideological  or  valuational  difficulties,  and  (2)  problems  of 
educational  process  and  method. 


1.  Ideological  and  Value  Obstacles 

The  defense  of  unequal  education  takes  many  forms.  One 
version  implicitly  questions  the  entitlement  of  all  persons  to 
the  best  of  society Ss  resources.  In  its  mild  form  this  view 
assumes  that  those  who  are  most  able  to  benefit  from  social 
rewards  deserve  them.  A more  extreme  extension  of  this  argument 
postulates  a natural  order  of  superior  and  inferior  human  beings, 
some  of  whom  "rate”  a greater  share  of  the  world 9 s goods  and 
services.  A familiar  illustration  of  this  approach  is  found  among 
those  who  would  deny  first-class  citizenship  to  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups. 

A second  source  of  opposition  to  the  egalitarian  credo 
rests  on  the  presumed  dysfunctions  associated  with  quality 
education  for  all*  Thus  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  in  commenting  on 
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Dr.  Powell* s paper  on  adult  education  states  ".  . , no  one  at 
all  in  this  conference  has  talked  about  the  possible  undesirable 
effects  of  using  more  resources  for  education  . . . For  Instance, 
one  may  foster  ambition  more  than  one  fosters  the  capacity  to 
fill  it.  This  certainly  leads  not  only  to  unhappiness  but  to 
very  grave  social  consequences.  One  may,  by  means  of  more 
education,  lead  to  more  homogenization.  One  may,  further,  destroy 

°°?^8 have  some  value.  One  may  foster  the  tendency 
that  the  family  now  has  to  place  responsibility  on  institutions 
such  as  the  school,  that  cannot  possibly  bear  that  responsibility." 

A kindred  point  of  view  is  impressed  with  the  range  of 
differences  among  youth,  and  with  the  observable  fact  that  many 
among  school -age  youth  have  no  interest  in  school,  would  obviously 
prefer  to  be  elsewhere,  and  in  any  event  will  probably  pursue 
occupations,  and  lead  lives  which  it  is  claimed  can  make  no  use 
of  academic  instruction  up  to  and  especially  beyond  the  twelfth 
J8ar*  mode  of  thought  tends  to  take  for  granted  either  that 

ri:;  erence8  200118  youth  as  bow  emerge  are  fair  reflections 
or  their  natural  abilities,  or  that  significant  reduction  in  the 
present  range  of  differences  would  entail .too  much  cost.  A logical 
extension  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that  scarcity  of  talent 
requires  the  schools  to  assign  its  hijhQst  priorities  to  the 
training  of  potential  leaders » 

The  most  persuasive  arguments  against  the  full  implementation 
or  equal,  quality  education  are  advanced  by  those  who  assert  the 
claims  of  the  "national  interest"  against  all  other  considerations. 
This  orientation  is  informed  by  the  requirements  of  cold  war  and 
intimations  of  hot  war.  Its  proponents  are  especially  sensitive 
to  the  need  for  a sophisticated  technology  that  can  only  be  de- 
veloped by  investing  disproportionate  amounts  of  our  educational 
resources  on  training  the  youth  who  are  talented  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  in  allied  applied  disciplines  such  as  engineering. 

This  argument  is,  in  principle,  defensible;  crises  may 
always  arise  that  require  short-run  departures  from  democratic 
practices.  Fourteen  million  men  in  the  armed  services  temporarily 
re  a3u  8 ^ their  civil  liberties  as  part  of  the  necessary  price 
required  to  subdue  Nazi  Germany.  However,  such  responses  are 
justified  only  in  the  presence  of  a clear  and  imainent  danger  to 
a paramount  national  interest  that  takes  precedence  over  others. 
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The  demands  of  national  security  do  not  now  seem  to  require 
any  crash  efforts  in  the  field  of  science*  Indeed,  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  United  States  has  ever  lacked  sufficient 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  the  area  of  defense*  The 
grizzly  word  “overkill”  summarizes  our  capacity  to  retaliate  against 
any  conceivable  enemy • Similarly!  the  space  program  has  had 
recourse  to  an  abundance  of  talent  and  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case  the  prestige  of  making  the  first  moon  landing  would  not;  in 
our  judgment,  justify  any  retreat  from  the  principle  that  all 
children  are  entitled  to  an  equally  good  education* 

The  most  vigorous  opponents  of  equal  education  are  the 
large  number  of  people  in  our  society  who,  finding  themselves 
and  their  children  in  relatively  advantaged  positions,  and  fearing 
that  social  change  may  lessen  these  advantages,  argue  against  any 
educational  measures  that  they  feel  might  impair  the  educational 
and  vocational  careers  of  their  children.  These  people  are 
ordinarily  witling  to  grant  that  all  people  theoretically  have 
the  right  to  seek  scarce  rewards  and  privileges*  But  they  do  not 
wish  existing  resources  to  be  reallocated  and  current  arrangements 
to  be  changed  to  make  the  common  pursuit  of  those  ends  more  possible* 
Any  opportunities  that  are  to  be  given  to  new  claimants  must  somehow 
come  out  of  new  resources,  without  significantly  altering  the  ad- 
vantages now  enjoyed  by  their  children. 

This  last  point  of  view  brings  to  the  fore  the  relevance 
of  a distinction  between  two  very  separate  educational  orientations* 
One  focusses  on  the  “educational  policies  needed  by  a community 
or  society  for  all  its  children”,  while  the  other  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  effective  management  of  the  educational  career 
of  one* 8 individual  children* 

It  is  understandable  that  individual  parents  should  seek 
to  maximize  the  best  interests  of  their  children.  But  demands 
made  in  terms  of  these  criteria  may  not  be  consonant  with  what 
any  society  must  do  if  it  is  to  maximize  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  experiences  of  all  of  its  children*  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  educational  policy  are  obliged  by  their  public 
mandate  to  deny  special  treatment  to  any  particular  group  of 
children,  if  providing  such  treatment  requires  that  the  quality 
education  of  substantial  numbers  of  others  will  be  adversely 
affected*  Thus,  the  demand  for  special  privileges  for  the  gifted 
should  not  be  equated  with  quality  education*  Every  child,  what- 
ever the  level  of  his  academic  talent,  has  special  needs,  as  special 
as  those  of  any  other* 
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This  conflict  between  the  careers  of  particular  children  and 
normal  need,  of  ell  children  i.  «t  the  root  of™*  of“hfcontr™ 
that  has  arisen  about  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools.  But  we  may  * 

thin-  ??  po88ibility  *•  which  we  shall  later  explore  ~ 

that  mcny  of  the  programs,  such  as  ability  grouping,  thlTmany 

rt  an®  chiWren-  ~y  »°t  be  desirable 

at  all,  VTben  all  relevant  values  are  considered.  Such  findings  may 

be  useful  in  demonstrating  that  much  of  the  conflict  between  parents 

mixad0^01  auth°ri**cs  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  in  racially 
m xed  or  economically  heterogeneous  communities  may  be  unnecessary. 

of  r **  °Verly  8an«ulne»  however,  about  the  prospects 
for  ««  tbe  in5luence  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  opt 

for  unequal  education  for  various  kinds  of  children.  In  the  first 

mny  t?i8  category  are  among  the  best  educated  and  most 
an  ageousl,  situated  members  of  the  community.  They  tend  to 
among  the  most  informed  and  the  most  politically  active,  and 
tn  dominate  PTA’s  and  Boards  of  Education.  For  these  reasons, 

Sfr0ther#*  they  t6nd  t0  exerci8e  ^Iwnce  far  beyond  their 


Secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance 
t many  people  attach  to  the  sequence  of  academic  excellence, 
ca?8.  b*gb2r  education,  and  the  subsequent  pursuit  of.  a 
u 8i0US  ?areer*  Nor  are  superintendents , principals  and 

the^P  “0^icea?ly  d^fferent  fro®  the  rest  of  the  population  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  share  these  goals.  Accordingly,  both 

school  and  parents  tend  to  measure  the  "quality"  of  a school  by 

abilitv^t-pL-00  °^tbe  cJ*!*ldren  who  exceed  national  norms  on  various 
in  1 1*1*4  a“te' college,  secure  outstanding  scholarships,  or, 

F J 5*  refined  twist,  enroll  in  universities  that  have  Phi  Beta 

Kappa  chapters. 

. ^ ^Phasis  upon  such  criteria  of  "quality"  reaches  its 

senith  in  prosperous  suburban  coe-aunitiee  with  a high  percentage 
of  college-educated  parents.  The  overweening  emphasis  on  preparing 

local^Lf^f”11*8100^0  rUege  18  probably  les*  damaging  in  su£h 
localities  because  so  few  fail  to  pursue  some  form  of  higher 

education.  But  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  these  communities 

Aitlt  "id®  ranges  of  abilities  among  the  students  and  serious 

of  !!  th®  pre#ti«e  ratings,  and  hence  the  "acceptability" 

of  Wrfi  ^r011®868  t0  Which  they  aPply*  Above  ail*  the  ideas 

its  own  8ake  and  education  for  creative  personal 
growth,  good  citisenship,  mental  health,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
meaningful  life,  tend  to  be  as  caich  subverted  in  these  "college- 
bound  communities  as  in  those  where  the  percentage  who  go  on  to 
college  is  significantly  smaller.  6 
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^ Quality  of  schools  is  measured  by  th«  percent  of 
students  who  make  "distinguished"  academic  records,  ea^  acholar- 

follnw  enTer,-fc0l«f8es  tIle  1Ute*  then  several  things  naturally 
How.  In  the  first  instance,  superintendents,  principals,  and 

Stlh9  eaCh  °ther  ln  Plottln8  academic  success  stories 

°P?rations  of  their  schools  so  as  to  maximize 
achievements  of  their  elites.  There  naturally 
follows  an  attrition  in  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the 

child0?^*^  h£  other  children.  For,  the  growth  of  a less  able 

rrm.  a ?^ler  of  ability  or  performance  cannot  possibly 

TZ\T\at,teatim.  “ prldu  or  intere6t  wha“  the  main  focus 

for  n™ 18  °?,the  pre?aratloD  S;  the  academically  talented 
for  prestigious  college  admission.  ® 

- identification  of  "quality  education"  with  the  welfare 

i«fihe  t l ®trikinS  evidence  both  of  the  disproportionate 
thf^hH  Vhith  ?i8h’8tatU8  PaFents  hav®  been  able  to  exert  on 

8yfUil  0f  the  United  States  and  of  the  inherent 
power  of  the  cu.tural  values  of  "success"  and  "distinction."  It 

■'eli\r«r^abVha£  b°th  the  reallty  “d  tha  conception  of 
elite,  an  idea  that  has  value,  if  any  at  all,  only  for  a very 

8Ch°?1  populatlon*  should  he  able  to  achieve 
influence  in  a society  that  specifically  denies, 
“08t  seneral  commitment  and  official  basic  documents,  the 

of8t£f£Y£  8pafial  olalma-9  Here,  then,  we  see  »e 
he  fundamental  social  conflicts  in  our  society  being  acted 

out  in  a major  agency  of  public  policy,  the  public  school 

Sy8tl61Q« 

Against  the  idea  of  special  entitlement  and  interests  in 

an  f11*6*  TO  Propose  a very  simple  contrary  idea  - 
nmely,  that  the  schools  of  the  United  States  should  be  operated 
If benefit  of  all  children.  Therefore,  the  develoumfinr 
L . _ — Si  at  whatever  level  of  talent  or  accomplishment,  must 

be_amatter  of  equal  concern  and  attention  of  the  schools  and  aTi 

tjieir  agents.  Against  a standard  that  measures  the  quality  of 

schools  by  elite  accomplishment,  therefore,  we  offer  the  counter- 
n®tion  that  th®  «<*®ol  is  most  succesful  which  makes  it 

t0  reall!!e*  the  ‘he  valuable 


imrniH  are.tJ;ose  ^ho  respond  to  this  egalitarian  credo  by 

whlnkthf  ^ 8t,fdard8M*  claiming  that  standards  are  debased 

ef^itarian  approach  is  taken.  But  this  position  confuses 
t1s  with  n°rm8.  If  children  have  diverse  natural  abilities , 
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then  v,e  must  expect  diverse  accomplishments.  The  highest  possible 
standard  any  school  can  bope  to  achieve,  therefore,  is  to  maximize 
the  development  of  every  child,  within  the  range  of  his  capacities. 
Thus,  the  extent  to  which  a school  makes  this  possible  for  all 

hiKh  stAnd^rl^f  UIe  °f,the  extent  to  which  has  aaiataiSid 
high  standards  of  education.  To  define  standards  otherwise  is 

to  impose  upon  a widely  variable  population  a uniform  and, 

therefore,  unfair,  ill-fitting  set  of  expectations. 

tha  t^e  fifne.vel“»  lt  18  sometimes  argued  that  we  debase 

°*  a diploma  or  of  college  admission  by 

to  5E?  PerS°a5  Wh°  are  QOt  really  College  material” 

SI  h dlplaaa?  and:to  enter  college.  But  this  claim,  too, 

30  anachr?aist:ic  motion  of  the  meaning  of  a high 
J^diplT*  °ne  that  was  devel°Ped  under  very  different 

or8ani2ation»  ®d  when  the  school  population 
with  d ff?fnt  111  character.  There  need  be  little  problem 

<8SUe  lf  tfke  a8  our  8tand  that  ^ committed, 
for  t0  £ree  public  creation  of  all  our  children, 

can  fo^  i ??.?*  lea8t  twelve  years,  and  that  we  do  the  best  we 
tZtl  * children  within  these  twelve  years.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  years,  we  certify  that  they  have  attended  school  for 

**1  We  provide’  if  need  he.  certain  estimates  of 
+h  » £°0W  about  various  subjects  and  what  kind  of  people 

they  have  become:  what  are  their  attitudes,  their  social 
relations,  their  apparent  interests  and  motivations. 

We  mired  in  problems  here  only  if  we  say  there  are 
“ 8P!Ci5iC,.Uniform  levels  of  Icnowledge  end  ability  that 
ry  study  who  has  been  in  school  twelve  years  must  achieve. 

Of  th?  leYel®  be?  How  can  we  set  identical  levels 

dLSX? ?“  ur/U  8tudente*  "hen  we  recognize  the  great 
dllill* in1their  motivation  and  abilities?  No  matter  what 
i*finn  ef  e?ploy • 80me  students  will  simply  learn  much  more 

tnan  others  in  any  given  period  of  time,  and  certain  students  will 

tn^s^ J61Thd^f eTt, kindS  °f  Pe0plQf  in  tbeiv  orleutations 
1 :,ttoir  8cboola  md  their  societies.  We  cannot  avoid 

riaid^rJHM  8 rang®  uhUlties  and  hence  altering  our  rather 
8 traditional  notions  of  the  meaning  of  a high  school  diploma. 

to  8ST;  cooslderations  apply  to  the  question  of  admission 

a°t  rad  it  ion^hound011  * T prohlem  axioe  her®  ^cause  we  attach 

of  waning  to  the  • term  ‘'college".  We  think  in  terms 

ry  pecial  level  of  brightness  and  ability  a notion  that  is 
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a legacy  front  an  era  whan  but  the  tiniest  fraction  of  students 
went  beyond  high  school.  But  this  traditional  meaning  is 
utterly  unrealistic  in  the  modem  period.  If  we  have  any 
belief  at  all  in  the  value  of  continuing  education,  then,  when 
a student  finishes  twelve  years,  and  if  he  desires  to  continue 
for  a thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  and  if  we  have  the  resources, 
we  are  obliged  to  provide  this  additional  time  for  him.  if  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  provide  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
and  more  years  still  for  all  those  who  desire  them,  then  we  face 
the  problem  of  selecting  who  shall  go  on.  At  that  point,  seme 
may  advocate  that  only  those  should  be  chosen  who  have  learned 
the  2g|t  in  the  first  twelve  years.  Others,  however,  might 
sensibly  argue  that  the  best  use  of  our  scarce  resources  would  be 
**?  8*ve  preferential  admission  to  advanced  education  to  those 
who  learned  the  least  in  the  previous  twelve  years,  simply 
on  the  grounds  that  they  obviously  need  the  additional  education 
more  than  others.  Still  other  arguments  at  this  point  might 
invoke  the  national  interest.  But  we  would  surely  avoid  many 
of  the  present  difficulties  if  we  conceived  of  the  education  as 
a process  that  is  designed  to  do  the  most  for  each  child  in  the 
years  that  public  funds  make  it  possible.  Whatever  is  achieved, 
is  achieved.  And  if  this  conception  creates  difficulties  for 
the  admission  directors  of  existing  institutions  of  higher 
e ucatica,  so  be  itj  elementary  and  high  schools  know  purposes  more 
noDle  than  acting  primarily  as  training  and  recruiting  agencies  for 
an  elite  of  college-bound  students.  To  say  that  we  thereby 
ebase  the  meaning  of  college  education  is  to  accept  a very  ill- 
fitting,  antiquated,  elitist  notion  of  who  is  entitled  to  how 
mucu  education,  and  of  what  education  beyond  the  twelfth  year 
necessarily  implies.  7 

, wf  are  advancing  notions  here  that  are  similar  to  those 
put  forth  by  Martin  Trow  in  his  discussion  of  Peter  Rossi's  paper, 
x row  refers  us  to  Crossland's  distinction  between  weak  and  strong 
versions  of  the  doctrine  of  equality.  The  former  refers  to  the 
program  that  urges  equal  opportunity  for  all,  but  expects  differ- 
ential outcomes  on  the  basis  of  native  differences  in  capacities 
and  early  sorts  students  into  different  groups  on  the  basis  of 
these  differences.  By  contrast,  the  strong  version  of  equality 
sees  intelligence  as  being  created  by  the  schools,  and  hence  looks 
forward  to  much  more  intense  Intervention  by  the  schools  in  all 
those  aspect,  of  a student's  life  - his  family,  his  activation, 
and  the  like  — which  are  deemed  relevant  to  his  ability  to 
succeed  in  school.  Thus,  prolonged  education  is  advocated  for 


all  children  under  the  strong  doctrine  of  equality,  rather  than 
the  early  sorting  out  sponsored  under  the  weak  version  of  equality* 

It  was  in  line  with  this  strong  doctrine  that  England  recently  de- 
veloped the  system  of  free,  comprehensive  secondary  schools,  in 
the  belief  that,  ss  Trow  puts  it,  "the  longer  educational  doors  remain 
open,  the  less  selective  are  institutions,  presumably  the  more 
attenuated  are  the  influences  or  the  handicaps  of  lower-class  birth," 
And  Trow  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  own  development 
of  the  two-year  or  Junior  colleges,  with  virtually  automatic 
admission,  in  a number  of  places,  for  any  high  school  graduate, 
is  an  ex cans ion  of  the  doctrine  that  the  longer  the  education, 
the  greater  the  reduction  in  differences  due  to  the  unequal 
advantages  children  inherit  from  the  status  of  their  parents* 

Our  own  notion  here  is  skin  to  the  strong  version  of 
equality,  but  also  differs  from  it,  in  that  while  we  see  prolonged 
schooling  as  helping  to  overcome  some  of  the  impairments  of  ability 
due  to  unequal  environment,  we  would  not  rest  the  argument  for 
prolonged  education  alone  or  primarily  on  this  basis*  Rather, 
we  see  the  primary  Justification  of  prolonged,  equal  education  for 
all  as  resting  upon  a philosophical  commitment  to  the  equal  right 
of  all  children  to  such  advanced  education,  and  upon  the  fact  of 
the  utility  for  all  children,  given  our  educational  goals,  of  as 
much  education  as  they  and  we  can  manage  effectively*  By  utility 
we  refer  simply  to  the  fact  that  every  person  can  profit  from 
continuing  to  learn  more  about  himself,  his  society,  and  his 
world,  and  from  continuing  to  train  his  capacities  for  critical 
thought  end  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  cultural  products  of  the 
world*  It  is,  of  course,  eminently  probable  that  many  persons 
simply  may  not  want,  or  even  may  despise, the  idea  of  any  further 
education,  beyond  a certain  limited  point*  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  right  to  such  education,  if  they  come  to  desire 
it,  nor  with  their  ability  to  profit  from  it,  under  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  desire  and  motivation* 

How  then  does  one  meet  and  overcome  the  obstacles  presented 
by  parents  and  teachers  and  superintendents  whose  Ideologies  of 
education  are  at  variance  with  the  notions  of  equal,  quality  educa- 
tion presented  here?  No  simple  panacea  can  be  offered.  But  it 
must  be  said  straightforwardly  that  this  is  both  a political 
problem,  that  is,  one  of  power,  and  a problem  of  re-education* 

Under  conditions  of  local  control  of  school  affairs, 
nothing  can  easily  be  done  in  a community  where  the  leading 
citizens  and  official  agents  of  tha  school  confine  their  interests, 
activities,  and  community  resources  to  the  special  cultivation 
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of  elite  excellence.  One  must  look  in  such  cases  to  counter- 
organization of  dissatisfied  parents  and  teachers,  aided  perhaps 
by  pressure  from  Federal  and  State  Boards  of  Educational  author- 
ities, who  may, from  a more  disinterested  perspective,  find  it 
possible  to  respond  sympathetically  to  the  needs  of  all  children. 

The  issue  is  less  difficult  to  meet  in  urban  areas  with 
their  usual  admixture  of  very  variable  levels  of  student  talent 
and  interest,  and  cultural  and  religious  backgrounds.  The  advan- 
tage lies  at  the  outset  with  those  parents,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators who  are  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  equal,  quality 
education  for  all,  principally  because  that  doctrine  is  easier 
to  defend  publicly,  and  enjoys  more  support  in  the  professional 
educational  literature  than  the  elitist  orientation.  Much  depends, 
therefore,  in  such  communities  on  the  extent  to  which  educational 
agencies  insist  on  performing  their  roles  in  conformity  with  their 
public  mandates,  fending  off  demands  or  appeals  for  special  treat- 
ment of  elite  students  by  referring  patiently  but  forcefully  to 
their  obligations  to  all  students. 

Moreover,  the  massive  intervention  in  school  financing 
that  the  federal  government  is  now  beginning  comes  down  rather 
firmly  on  the  side  of  those  favoring  equal,  quality  education 
for  all.  it  would  be  altogether  proper  if  this  infusion  of 
federal  financing  were  to  be  accompanied  by  regulations  that 
guaranteed  that  the  funds  would  be  used  to  implement  equal 
quality  education  for  all. 

These  suggestions  Involve  the  use  of  power  — legitimate 
power  of  one's  formal  position  and  the  power  that  goes  with  control 
of  finances  — to  move  closer  to  the  desired  goals.  The  attack 
through  re-education  involves  principally  two  sets  of  prolics: 
the  parents,  and  the  teacher-administrative  staffs. 

Parental  re-education  can  take  place  (without  now  saying 
how  effectively)  through  PTA's,  adult  education  courses,  parent- 
principal  and  parent -teacher  conferences,  and  through  the  mass 
media.  Re-education  of  teachers  and  administrators  must  count 
heavily  on  in-service  training  courses  and  workshops,  and  on  the 
earlier  education  in  the  degree -granting  institutions  which 
teachers  and  administrators  attend.  If  the  results  thus  far 
have  not  been  very  happy,  this  must  be  taken  as  grounds  for 
renewed  effort  rather  than  for  discouragement  and  resignation.  A 
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For  the  movement  toward  equal  quality  education  is  unmistakeably 
underway*  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  discover,  if  adequate 
research  is  done  on  the  question,  that  the  majority  of  institutions 
that  train  teachers  and  principals  and  superintendents  do  in  fact 
place  very  great  emphasis  on  equal,  quality  education  for  all* 
Whether  the  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  will,  on 
their  jobs,  be  able  to  resist  the  pressures  to  function  in 
service  of  unequal  education,  depends,  in  some  measure,  on 
their  personal  courage  and  dedication,  but  in  large  measure 
on  the  degree  of  support  they  receive  from  more  powerful  sources 
at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels* 


2o  Obstacles  Arising  out  of  Educational  Process  and  Methods 

A full  Inventory  of  these  problems  is  impossible  here* 
Let  us  therefore  point  only  to  a selected  few,  and  concentrate 
especially  upon  those  which  are  amenable  to  immediate  treatment, 
without  the  massive  infusion  of  new  resources  for  the  school. 

We  focus  our  attention  on  that  approach  to  education 
that  is  implied  in  the  word  "individuation."  The  meaning  of 
this  term  is  reasonably  clear*  A teacher  individuates  his 
education  by  establishing  tbA  kind  of  relationship  with  each 
child  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  know  each  child 
as  an  individual;  to  know  at  least  seme  of  the  relevant  aspects 
of  his  background,  his  personality,  and  his  problems;  to  have 
some  fair  estimate  of  the  ranges  of  his  capacities  and  desires; 
and  to  be  sensitive  to  his  variable  moods  and  inclinations.  The 
more  of  this  knowledge  the  teacher  has,  the  more  possible  it  is 
for  him  to  adept  his  own  style,  the  curriculum,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  classroom  and  its  conduct  to  the  variable  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests  of  the  students  in  the  class.  Only 
as  such  individuated  education  is  approximated  is  it  possible 
to  say  one  is  approximating  equality  in  education*  For  that 
is  just  what  equality  means:  the  provision  of  the  education 

most  appropriate  to  each  child,  where  appropriate  refers  to 
the  individual  needs,  capacities,  and  interests.  A simple 
model  of  this  approach  would  be  the  well-ordered  family,  where 
each  child' 8 unique  makeup  is  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  parents,  and  where  the  conduct  of  the  home,  and  the  re- 
lationships of  parents  to  children,  are  attuned  to  these 
insights  a ,d  understandings. 
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Objections  nay  well  be  raised  immediately  to  suggesting 
the  well-ordered  family  as  a model  of  a classroom,  if  only  because 
the  ratio  of  adult  to  child  is  so  very  different*  It  is  undeniably 
true  that  what  is  possible  when  there  are  two  parents  and  three 
or  four  children,  is  simply  not  possible  when  there  is  one  teacher 
and  thirty  children. 

One  may  readily  grant  the  disparate  possibilities  due 
to  the  different  numbers  of  people  involved.  However,  it  is 
the  style  of  the  relationship  between  adult  and  child  of  which 
we  are  speaking*  A classroom  will  benefit  to  the  extent  that 
the  teacher  strives  to  achieve  with  each  of  her  students  some 
of  the  same  kind  of  unique  relationship  that  some  parents 
achieve  in  their  homes*  And  a home  will  suffer,  we  argue,  to 
the  extent  that  parents  deal  with  their  children  as  they  would 
be  dealt  with  in  a badly  run  classroom,  namely,  whare  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  relate  to  each  child  with  as  much  indiv- 
iduality as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  time  and  energy* 

We  advance  this  home -model  of  individuated  relationships, 
recognising  the  limitations  of  numbers,  in  order  to  highlight 
the  question  of  what  is  it  that  teachers  do  not  now  do  that 
they  could  do,  or  what  is  it  that  they  now  do  that  they  could 
refrain  from  doing,  that  would  make  more  individuated  relation* 
ships  possible?  For  it  is  tl trough  individuation,  we  reiterate, 
that  we  approach  equality* 

We  see  three  major  forms  of  school  process  and  conduct 
that  are  now  prevalent  that  constitute  serious  impediments  to 
individuation  and  hence  to  equality  and  that,  in  our  judgment, 
could  be  effectively  minimised  without  significant  addition  of 
new  resources* 

l*  Obstacles  Arising  from  Stereotyping 

We  refer  here  to  the  widespread  tendency  to  categorise 
pupils  into  major  clusters  or  types,  and  to  respond  to  these 
clusters  in  terms  of  certain  assumed  common  characteristics 
of  all  so  classified*  Among  the  leading  stereotypes  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  racial  group  of  the  child,  the  socio-economic 
class  of  his  parents,  and  the  label  of  his  native  ability*  If 
pupils  are  seen  primarily  as  Negro  or  white,  they  are  not  seen 
as  individuals*  If  they  are  perceived  primarily  as  lower  or 
middle  or  upper  class,  they  are  not  seen  as  individuals.  If 
they  are  viewed  primarily  as  fast  or  slow,  smart  or  stupid  by 
nature,  their  individual,  variable  profiles  of  capacity,  over 
time,  and  for  various  kinds  of  performances  simply  cannot  emerge 
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clearly  and  be  utilized  sensitively 

Significant  reduction  in  the  amount  of  stereotyping 
of  pupils  -tS  strictly  within  the  capacity  of  the  teachers  and 
schools  as  they  are  now  constituted.  Teachers  can  be  and  must 
be  impressed  with  the  uselessness  and  indeed  with  the  hatra  of 
employing  such  categories  in  their  relationship*  to  students. 

One  may  be,  and  indeed  must  be,  aware  of  those  social 
and  personal  characteristics  of  children  that  are  relevant  to  how 
they  feel  about  themselves,  how  they  perceive  the  world,  and 
what  resources  they  have  at  their  command.  But  to  be  aware  of 
these  limits  and  resources  of  children  la  one  thing;  to  make 
them  the  primary  terms  of  identity  in  the  teaching  situation 
is  quite  another. 

These  matters  are  not  strange  or  novel  to  teachers.  ,, 
Sufficient  years  of  experience  with  coeducation  of  boys  aod 
girls,  for  instance,  hiw  accustomed  teachers  to  relate  to  boys 
and  girls  with  an  awareness  of  sane  of  their  culturally  and 
iologically  conditioned  differences,  without  maiejng  invidious 
distinctions  between  them.  At  least,  let  us  say,  the  categoriza- 
tion by  sex,  even  though  it  tends  to  be  full  of  stereotypes  and 
half-truths  about  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls,  stands 
much  less  in  the  way  of  effective  individuation  of  relationships 
than  do  the  categories  of  race,  class,  and  intelligence.  We 
cite  this  example  of  boy-girl  categories  only  to  show  that  one 
can  be  aware  of  differences,  and  even  believe  the  range  of 
popular  stereotypes,  without  necessarily  impairing  one's 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  members  of  the  stereotyped 
categories  as  unique  individuals. 

That  teachers  should  be  sensitive  to  tha  categories  of 
race,  class,  and  intelligence  is  quite  natural  in  a culture  such 
ae  curs  that  promotes  these  categorical  awarenesses  in  a thousand 
different  obvious  and  subtle  ways.  But  here  e distinction  oust  be 
drawn  between  private  beliefs  and  passions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
public  policies,  on  the  other.  Ko  teaching  can  be  effective  if 
the  public  cl?-»«.ocm  policy  is  simply  e macroscopic  re-enactment 
of  the  private  feeling*  of  the  teacher.  The  absorption  of  this 
principle  is  the  essence  of  responsible  professionalism. 

2*  Obstacles  Arising  from  Testing  and  Ability  Grouping 


Teachers  are  facilitated,  perhaps  unwittingly,  perhaps 
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purposely  at  times , lu  their  tendency  to  stereotype  students 
and  to  cluster  them  for  mass  treatment , by  the  endless  round 
of  testing  of  "abilities”  and  "achievements"  that  the  schools 
sponsor  and  demand*  Ability  tests  and  Instruments  that  mea- 
sure I.Q*  s are  equally  culpable  in  this  respects  It  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  evident 9 as  Samuel  Kirk  and  Miriam  Goldberg 
have  so  eloquently  pointed  out  in  their  papers  for  this  con- 
ference,  that  the  use  of  tests  to  put  students  into  different 
ability  groups  is  not  only  of  dubious  value  but  may  indeed  be 
altogether  harmful  to  the  goal  of  providing  the  most  appro- 
priate education  for  each  child*  For  there  is  considerable 
variability,  not  only  within  so-called  homogeneous  groups, 

each  child:  at  8*ven  moment,  over  the  range 

of  different  kinds  of  tasks  he  is  asked  to  perform  and  over 
time  for  any  single  task  Itself.  Assigning  children  to  set 
levels  of  ability  thus  deflects  the  teacher* s attention  from 
both  the  :lntra-group  and  intro-student  variability*  The 
possibilities  of  individuation,  and  ih  turn  of  equality  and 
quality  education,  are  thus  considerably  attenuated,  and 
unnecessarily  so.  11 

It  is  ironic  that  homogeneous  ability  groupings 
were  instituted  primarily  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
possible  to  approach  individuation  somewhat  more  closely* 

For  their  net  effect,  as  research  studies  are  beginning 
increasingly  to  show,  is  to  lock  students  up  in  categories 
out  of  which  they  almost  never  move*  No  school  on  record  is 
able  to  claim  that  as  many  as  ten  per  cent  of  its  students 
assigned  to  ability  groups  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
levels  move  either  up  or  down  out  of  the  groups  of  their 
original  assignment*  Knowing  what  we  now  do  about  the  im- 
perfections in  testing  and  about  the  phenomena  of  "late 
blooming"  and  "early  fading",  it  is  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous that  assignments  on  the  basis  of  imperfect  tests  and 
teacher  judgments  should  be  so  Accurate  as  to  be  preserved 
90  per  cent  or  better  Intact  over  a span  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  schooling*  In  fact,  of  course,  original  assign- 
ments teed  to  persist  principally  because,  by  the  operations 
of  the  self -confirming  hypothesis,  children  are  fashioned 
to  conform  to  the  original  test-definitions  imposed  upon 
them.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  assignment  of  child- 
ren to  groups  other  than  the  most  favored  tends  to  demoralise 
them,  thereby  further  "confirming"  the  validity  of  the 
initial  assignment* 
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The  researches  of  Kirk,  Goldberg,  Pacsow,  and  others 
hare  indicated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  con- 
stant, regular,  and  predictable  gain  in  any  of  the  ability- 
levels  when  they  are  divided  into  homogeneous  groups*  At 
the  sane  time,  it  is  quite  evident  to  ail  teachers  involved 
in  these  procedures  that  every  child  knows  whether  he  is  in 
the  "slow”  or  "fast”  group*  These  groups  become  the  basis 
of  anti-democratic  snobberies  and  invidious  distinctions* 

The  schools  may  be  principally  blamed  for  instituting  and 
abetting  these  attitudes  by  public  symbolization,  through 
fotmal  grouping}  of  the  presumed  differences  in  the  cap- 
acities of  the  students*  Since  the  school's  degree  of  con- 
cern and  regard  for  a child  are  expressed  in  the  realm  of 
publicly  symbolized  academic  distinctions,  ability  groups 
serve  also  to  prove  to  lower-ranked  children  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  school  they  are  indeed  unequal* 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  segregation 
of  entire  classes  on  the  basis  of  native  intelligence  or 
academic  achievement  is  incompatible  with  any  reasonable 
definifion~of  quality  and  equality  in  education*  The  tem- 
porary intra-classroom  grouping  of  children  for  specific 
purposes  is  a more  troublesome  matter*  There  are  obvious 
advantages  to  a harrassed  teacher  confronted  by  many 
children  if  she  can  organize  them  into  "homogeneous"  smaller 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  specific  competencies  in  such 
subjects  as  physical  science  and  mathematics*  This  procedure 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  class  so  to  speak 
while  still  retaining  some  measure  of  individuation*  There 
should  be  shifting  composition  of  such  groups  that  recognizes 
the  different  relative  standing  of  children  in  varied  con- 
texts and  every  opportunity  should  be  made  to  provide  each 
with  the  experience  of  achieving  some  success*  These  purely 
mechanical  and  contrived  mechanisms  are  of  course  no  sub- 
stitute for  a teacher  who  is  sensitive  to  the  danger  that  a 
temporary  convenience  of  classroom  management  may  be  inter- 
preted by  her  pupils  as  a moral  judgment* 

At  the  same  time  in  many  instances,  perhaps  most, 
"heterogeneous"  grouping  may  be  a positive  asset  to  instruc- 
tion* The^soclal  studies  and  literature  are  enriched  when 
they  are  approached  from  the  widest  possible  range  of  perspec- 
tives* Children  from  varied  environments  with  diverse  in- 
terior lives  may  wall  educate  each  other  and  add  still  another 
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source  of  vicarious  experience  to  their  fellows.  Talented 
middle  class  children,  for  example,  would  be  beneficiaries 
tf  they  discovered  from  their  less  favored  peers  that  there 
is  more  to  heaven  and  earth  than  had  been  dreamt  of  in  their 
parochial  lives. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  against  "tracking”  is  so 
strong  that  at  the  very  least  schools  have  the  obligation 
to  re-examine  their  practices.  They  might  elect  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  deferring  grouping  until  much  later  in  the 
academic  career;  or,  more  appropriate  yet,  to  conduct  un- 
grouped schools,  except  for  experimental  try-outs  of 
various  forms  of  grouping  with  very  selected  samples  of  the 
sckool  population. 

3*  Obstacles  Arising  from  Competitive  Marking  and  Promotion 
and  Failure. 

The  third  major  obstacle  in  the  path  of  individuation, 
and  hence  of  equal  quality  education  for  all  children,  lies 
in  the  system  of  competitive  marking  of  students  each  month' 
or  thereabouts,  and  in  the  policy  of  promoting  or  failing 
students  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  year.  It  is  our  conten- 
tion that  assigning  grades,  such  as  A,  B,  and  C,  or  100,  90, 

80,  etc.  is  both  meaningless  and  harmful  to  sound  education 
that  presume 8 to  be  both  equal  and  at  a level  of  high  quality 
for  all  children.  Our  reasoning  once  again  follows  out  of  the 
concept  of  Individuation.  There  is  no  sensible  meaning  one  can 
give  to  a grade  of  B or  C except  as  one  implies  that  there  are 
some  unlfrom  standards  of  achievement  that  one  expects  from  all 
students  and  that  students  must  be  Informed  periodically  how 
far  short  of  these  standards  they  have  fallen.  Such  an  approach 
obviously  denies  eer  awarimess  of  the  range  of  variable  abilities 
presented  to  us  in  any  normal  classroom. 

The  alternative  we  suggest  is  as  follows:  If  we  have 
a curriculum  before  us,  and  a certain  set  of  materials  we  should 
like  our  students  to  learn,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities 
and  our 6,  then  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  each  child.  At  any 
given  point  in  time,  we  know,  and  the  students  know,  how  much 
they  have  learned  and  how  much  they  can  do.  At  the  next  moment 
in  time,  we  and  they  try  to  Increase  and  augment  their  knowledge 
and  abilities.  Arid  we  do  this  for  the  twelve  years  that  we  are 
together. 


Nowhere  in  this  process  is  there  any  relevance  at 
all  that  we  can  see  for  the  concept  of  failure  or  success, 
and  the  spnbols  of  those  terms  epitomized  in  A,  B,  C,  P,  etc. 
Students  learn  as  much  as  they  and  we  can  manage  to  xaake  it 
possible  for  them  to  learn.  This  is  neither  success  or 
failure.  Thii*  is  not  A nor  B nor  P work  — except  as  we 
impose  artificial,  meaningless,  uniform  standards  upon  a 
widely  variable  school  population. 

By  the  terms  of  our  suggestions  here  a student  does 
not  go  on  to  more  difficult  materials  until  he  has  mastered 
less  difficult  or  complex  materials  — assuming  we  are  sure 
he  ought  to  be  learning  these  materials  in  the  first  place. 

But  no  one,  by  our  lights,  should  go  on  to  a new  set  of 
materials  because  he  has  managed  to  master  60  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  previous  level.  Such  ’’promotion"  only  guarantees 
cumulative  failure. 

The  system  of  competitive  marks  is  ordinarily  de- 
fended as  necessary  training  for  the  ’’real  life".  But  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  teaching  about  things  and 
rehearsing  for  them.  It  is  possible  to  know  about  the  world 
without  introducing  its  least  lovely  features  into  the  school. 
There  is  ample  place  for  the  competitive  ethic  in  the  class- 
room. Teachers  and  students  should  be  linked  in  a joint 
struggle  against  such  common  enemies  as  ignorance,  self-hatred, 
and  blogtry,  and  aglnst  the  constraints  — limited  time, 
resources,  energy  — that  postpone  the  victory  against  these 
adversaries.  By  the  terms  of  this  sort  of  competition,  the 
instructor  is  a friend,  a mature  guide,  and  an  ally  to  his 
pupils.  Who,  in  the  name  of  "realistic  training"  would 
permanently  prefer  the  counter-image  of  teacher  as  paymaster? 

We  have  no  desire  to  make  light  of  the  problem  of 
discontinuity  of  experience  between  the  type  of  school  we 
envision  and  the  post-school  years.  The  passage  from  a con- 
trolled moral  climate  to  the  chill  winds  of  the  competitive 
world  would  almost  certainly  entail  difficult  adjustments.  It 
is  conceivable  that  some  might  have  distorted  preconceptions 
and  others  may  have  developed  trained  incapacities  to  suceed 
in  a system  governed  hv  a vastly  different  complex  of  ethical 
norms.  One  hopes  that  they  could  call  upon  the  personality 
strengths  acquired  during  the  school  years  to  ease  the  pain 
of  transition  and  that  as  each  graduating  class  introduces  its 
values  to  the  community,  in  due  time  the  dramatic  contrasts 
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between  school  end  society  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
Meanwhile,  all  other  considerations  aside,  the  entire 
youthful  population  would  have  reason  for  gratitude  for 
twelve  years  of  genuinely  democratic  existence. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  brand 
of  realism  which  from  the  earliest  years  has  been  nourished 
by  cynicism  and  distrust  of  society’s  institutions.  It  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  system  of  com- 
petitive marking  must  make  the  school  seem  hypocritical  to 
many  students.  The  sequence  starts  with  the  school  urging 
each  child  to  do  his  best.  Assume,  then,  that  because  of 
natural  and  trained  differences  in  capacities,  there  is  a 
widely  varying  set  of  performance  outcomes  — some  children 
do  ‘*very  well",  some  do  "fair",  some  do  "very  poorly".  The 
schools  then  attach  symbols  — marks  and  numbers  — to  these 
performances  and  publicize  them  by  report  cards,  by  posting 
test  scores,  and  other  such  procedures.  The  child  who  has 
been  asked  and  has  agreed  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  scores 
"low"  could  not  be  blamed  if  he  concludes  that  the  school 
values  him  less  than  others.  The  teacher  speaks  of  others 
as  "excellent"  or  "good"  while  he  is  spoken  of  as  "fair"  or 
"poor"  or  "failing".  But  how  do  we  justify  punishing  and 
publicly  degrading  a student  for  falling  to  achieve  a 
level  of  performance  which  no  one  could  reasonably  have 
expected  him  to  achieve  in  the  first  place?  What  justice 
is  there  in  encouraging  effort  and  then  marking  performance? 
Can  one  expect  more  than  that  of  which  a child  is  able?  And 
if  a child  gives  all  that  of  which  he  is  capable,  is  he  not 
entitled  to  as  full  a range  of  the  rewards  and  appreciation 
the  school  has  to  offer  any  any  other  child?  To  take  any 
other  stand  is  to  revert  to  the  position  that  it  is  fair 
and  proper  to  reward  the  advantages  of  birth  and  of  oppor- 
tunity. For  the  differences  in  the  performances  of  child- 
ren are  due  either  to  the  differences  in  their  innate 
abilities  or  their  advantages  in  life  or  both.  And  it  is 
these  differences,  then,  that  we  mark  as  excellent,  good, 
fair,  poor  and  failing. 

This  argument  could  be  extended  with  some  justice 
even  to  the  matter  of  "effort".  Children  are  not  equal  in 
motivation,  energy,  or  social  experience^  There  is  an 
underlying  logic  in  human  exertions;  people  do  not  strive 
for  goals  when  they  have  no  hope  of  success*  Many  children 
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have  been  systematically  conditioned  to  failure  by  the  time 
they  arrive  in  school.  His  father  toils  but  does  not  reap, 
or  his  younger  brother  is  loved  but  he  is  not,  or  his  friend 
can  catch  a ball  but  he  cannot.  Prior  experience  has  taught 
him  that  any  reliable  connection  between  effort  and  achieve- 
ment is  at  least  questionable.  We  have  no  intention  of  con- 
fering  moral  immunity  on  children  by  pleading  genetic  or 
environment  determinism  on  their  behalf-;  even  the  very  young 
may  be  legitimately  required  to  exercise  choice.  However,  it 
i®  the  essence  of  good  teaching  to  create  the  conditions  to 
overcome  past  disabilities  so  that  Interests  can  be  stimulated 
and  energies  can  be  engaged.  We  do  this  by  demonstrating  to 
the  child  that  with  proper  will  he  can  become  what  he  has  the 
power  to  be.  To  define  success  Instead  by  what  others  are  and 
he  cannot  be  is  to  assure  paralysis  of  the  will. 

The  school  probably  stands,  for  children,  as  the  main 
symbol  of  organized  adult  authority  and  of  the  attitudes  of 
that  adult  society  toward  different  kinds  and  classes  of  people. 
It  is  no  accident  then  that  so  many  lower  class  and  "low 
ability"  children  come  to  feel  and  show  genuine  hatred  for 
schools,  for  teachers,  and  for  all  they  represent.  For  the 
school  is  the  locus  of  their  first  major  publicly  symbolized 
failure  and  futility,  as  conveyed  by  the  symbols  of  reward  and 
degradation  — the  grades  and  the  promotions  and  the  distinctions 
and  the  attention  — given  out  unequally  to  children.  As  Fritz 
Redl  has  put  it,  "The  children  who  hate  are  the  children  who 
are  hated". 

It  is  our  contention,  in  view  of  these  problems,  that 
no  solution  short  of  the  abolition  of  competitive  marks,  the 
graded  curriculum  and  the  concepts  of  pass  and  fall  will  pro- 
bably be  adequate  if  we  are  to  achieve  equal,  quality  education 
for  all. 


The  aims  of  the  schools  in  this  society,  we  contend, 
are  to  facilitate  and  create,  to  the  extent  possible,  relevant 
skills  of  mind,  meaningful  attitudes,  tastes,  and  values,  and 
readinesses  for  democratic  relationships  and  for  effective 
citizenship.  We  can  measure  --  and  we  must  measure  — how  much 
schools  and  students  achieve  in  this  regard.  But  we  cripple  the 
ability  of  any  school  to  operate  effectively  for  all  its  students 
when  we  support  and  sponsor  the  invidious  comparison  of  the 
"performance"  of  differently  endowed  and  advantaged  students 
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against  meaningless  uniform  standards.  The  measurement  of 
how  much  schools  and  students  are  achieving  along  the  path 
toward  the  desired  goals  of  education  is  invaluable  if  we 
are  to  identify  the  combination  c t processes  that  yield  more 
or  less  of  the  desired  outcomes.  Evaluation  of  outcomes  is 
therefore  incidental  to  the  really  crucial  task  of  evaluation 
of  process.  We  really  wish  to  know  how  and  why  students  change 
so  that  we  may  discover  how  we  can  help  them  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  desirable  directions*  As  matters  now  stand  we 
confine  ourselves  to  recording  the  level  of  his  performance 
and  hold  the  student  responsible  for  the  results*  In  so  doing, 
we  dispose  of  our  responsibilities  to  make  the  educational 
processes  more  effective*  We  may  thus  salve  our  own  consciences , 
but  in  the  process  we  cripple  our  schools  and  embitter  signifi- 
cant segments  of  our  population. 

There  is  then  a powerful  presumptive  case  against  con- 
tinuing the  present  practice  of  awarding  competitive  marks  but 
we  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  disposed  of  this  issue.  The 
counter-arguments  are  familiar  and  not  without  plausibility.  It 
is  said  that  marks  serve  as  a potent  extrinsic  motivational 
device;  that  invidious  distinctions  by  teachers  and  peer"*  are 
inevitable  with  or  without  formal  symbols  that  ratify  them; 
that  comparisons  to  other  people  are  often  useful  to  both  the 
student  and  to  parents,  the  next  echelon  of  schooling,  and  pros- 
pective employers;  that  any  scheme  of  evaluation  will  be  recorded 
as  a summary  symbol  that  will  necessarily  resemble  marks;  that 
individuation  is  not  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  administra- 
tion and  class  management  — and  the  list  could  be  extended. 

To  the  extent  that  these  arguments  defend  competitive 
marks,  in  principle,  we  reject  them;  to  the  degree  that  they 
point  to  Instrumental  problems,  they  must  be  overcome.  It 
would  be  folly  to  abandon  current  practices  until  we  could 
explore  the  consequences  of  proposed  alternatives.  But  we 
shall  not  know  until  we  try. 

The  intensification  of  research  on  evaluation  and 
motivation  and  the  widespread  adoption  of  experimental  designs 
that  would  provide  further  systematic  examination  of  policies* 
akin  to  those  that  we  have  suggested  deserve  high  priorities  on 
any  agenda  of  educational  needs.  A number  of  schools  have  al«* 
ready  begun  to  experiment  with  non -marking  and  ungraded  cirri - 
cula.  It  is  too  early  to  describe  or  report  any  valid  results. 
And  much  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  systems  of 
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higher  education  — the  colleges  and  universities  — will 
cooperate  with  elementary  and  high  schools  in  making  it 
possible  tor  students  from  non-marking , ungraded  curricula 
to  seek  and  gain  admission  to  college,  on  the  basis  of  tests 
administered  by  the  colleges  themselves  and  without  the 
information  heretofore  furnished  by  high  school  grades.  In 
view  of  the  way  in  which  testing  and  grading  and  promoting  and 
failing  Interfere  with  individuated  education,  it  would  seem 
sensible  to  bigin  such  experimentation  with  non-marking  and 
ungraded  schools  immediately  and  on  a much  wider  scale  than 
has  yet  been  instituted. 

The  achievement  of  equal,  quality  education  for  all, 
therefore,  requires  certain  fundamental  changes  in  present- 
day  school  practices  and  processes,  net  the  least  of  which  is 
a receptivity  and  a willingness  to  experiment  with  new  ideas. 
Seme  changes  may  be  introduced  inmediately;  others  will  require, 
as  various  conference  papers  observed,  great  amounts of  new 
resources,  new  ideas,  new  personnel,  and  new  arrangements 
relevant  to  educational  process.  There  is  yet  a long  way  to  go 
and  very  much  to  be  done.  It  is  time  to  begin.  We  have 
attempted  to  identify  some  of  the  obstacles  to  individuation 
and  hence  to  equality  which  are  subject  at  least  to  partial 
rectification  immediately;  stereotyping  of  students,  testing 
and  grading  them  into  hemogemeous  ability  groups,  and  in- 
vidiously punishing  and  rewarding  their  variable  performances 
and  publicly  symbolizing  their  "honor"  and  ’^dishonor"  in  our 

eyes  by  our  system  of  eompetetive  marking,  promotion,  and 
failure. 

The  Prices  and  Profits  of  Quality  and  Equality 

..  specification  of  goals  is  only  the  first  step  in 

the  achievement  of  equality  and  quality  in  education.  An  in- 
dispensable second  step  is  the  selection  of  appropriate  means, 
a task  that  is  always  shaped  by  the  fact  that  while  our  wants 
knew  no  boundaries,  our  resources  are  finite. 

All  social  action,  therefore.  Involves  "costs",  in  the 
sense  that  money,  time,  energy,  and  organization  ingenuity  that 
are  allocated  to  one  purpose  are  not  available  for  others.  The 
expenditure  of  funds  for  schools  leaves  less  money  for  highways* 
the  elevation  of  the  “oppressed"  to  equal  statues  reduces  the 
advantages  of  the  "oppressors";  and  the  expenditure  of  moti- 
vational energy  on  behalf  of  education  deflects  it  from  other 
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worthy  social  purposes* 

The  dilemmas  of  choice  among  competing  goals  may  be 
reduced  by  either  adding  to  the  pool  of  resources  or  by 
establishing  priorities*  The  first  involves  more  effective 
utilization  of  existing  facilities  or  the  creation  of  new  ones* 
The  latter  involves  question?*  of  1)  values,  i*e.  what  outcomes 
do  we  most  treasure?;  2)  dimension,  i.e.  among  which  spheres  of 
human  activities  — economic,  psychological,  or  social  — shall 
the  resources  be  distributed?;  3)  sequence,  i.e*  what  shall  we 
do  first,  second,  third?;  and,  4)  burden,  i*e*  which  sectors  of 
society  will  be  assessed  the  most  in  the  payment  of  costs? 

1*  Values*  What  outcomes  do  we  most  treasure? 

Professor  Harris'  discussion  of  the  costs  involved  in 
providing  certain  extra  amounts  of  education  in  the  next  decades 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  issues  of  public  policy  are 
never  exclusively  instrumental;  the  process  of  choosing  is 
necessarily  base.0  on  explicit  or  implicit  ideological  assump- 
tions * According  to  Harris: 

Even  the  $12  billion  dollar  estimates  for  1)  the 
disadvantaged  at  age  2 to  S,  and  2)  for  raising 
standards  of  the  less  affluent  states  would  con- 
sume eight  per  cent  of  the  expected  rise  of  GNP 
(as  of  1970),  • • I suspect  that  a goal  of  $2 
billion  of  additional  expenditures  on  education, 
or  roughly  seven  per  cent  of  the  expected  annual 
gain  of  GNP  is  a practical  one,  or  possibly  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  of  $3  billion  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  become  nor»  active  in  this  field  • • • 

Here  are  the  limits  of  a practical  goal*  The 
resources  are  there*  The  real  question  is,  are 
we  prepared  to  allocate  eight  per  cent  of  GNP  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  rise  of  GNP  from  1963  to  1970 
on  education?  • > • Determinants  of  educational 
outlays  are  largely  the  methods  of  financing,  the 
relative  responsibilities  of  the  different  levels 
of  government  and  the  choice  of  alternative  areas 
of  spending*  If  (say)  $1  billion  additional 
revenue  is  to  be  had,  should  it  be  spent  on  edu- 
cations, on  housing,  on  health,  on  security,  on 
Job?*  or  on  what?  *3 
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i The  point  that  requires  emphasis  is  that  the 

decision  of  how  ouch  is  proper  to  spend  on  education  for 
a society  or  any  of  its  population  segments  is  a value 
question  involving  choices  among  competing  methods  and 
interests.  It  is  misleading  to  safc  therefore,  that. the 
nation  "cannot  afford"  more  education  at  any  given  time. 

Any  such  verdict  rests  on  a whole  set  of  judgments  as  to 
what  a society  is  prepared  to  give  up  to  achieve  the  ends 
that  it  most  cherishes. 

We  hold  that  education,  is  crucial  both  for  social 
and  individual  welfare  and  is  simultaneously  an  investment 
and  an  itet  of  consumption.  It  is  thus  a precondition  for 
social  stability  and  economic  development  as  well  as  for 
personal  fulfillment.  These  facts  give  education  a general 
claim  on  budget  priorities  which  is  exceeded  by  no  others. 
Moreover,  ae  we  have  argued  earlier  in  a very  real  sense, 
all  men  are  "educationally  deprived".  For  while  it  is 
possible  ot  envision  a world  in  which  reasonable  men  would 
be  content  with  their  material  conditions  in  life,  it  is 
unimaginable  that  they  could  legitimately  claim  that  they 
knew  as  much  as  there  was  to  know  and  as  they  could  ntcfit 
from. 

In  trying  to  anticipate  the  not-too -distant  future. 
Professor  Hook  sees  certain  emerging  requirements  and  goals 
of  education  that  would  radically  alter  the  present  decisions 
on  education's  proper  share  of  the  budget.  He  says: 

Our  technological  revolution  ...  may  in  the 
future  erode  the  necessity  of  earning  alllving 
by  making  the  brains  of  mediocre  faqwftn  beings 
vocationally  obsolescent.  The  ageeof  auto- 
mation and  applied  nuclear  energy  • • • may 
~ produce  a world  in  which  work  becomes  a privi- 

lege rather  than  a necessity  ...  Now,  the 
coming  obsolescence  of  all  but  the  managerial 
and  inventive  functions  restores  to  a central 
place  in  schooling,  it  seems  to  me,  the  ideal  of 
Greek  liberal  education.  There  ideals  pre- 
supposed that  free  men  are  concerned  with  the 
pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  ends,  of  consuomatory 
experiences  and  not  with  the  means  and  instrum- 
entalitles  which  were  relegated  to  the  provenances 
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of  slaves*  These  ideals  presupposed  that  the 
vocation  o*  a free  man  is  active  citizenship,  not 
earning  & living  • • • In  a world  which  is  genuinely 
a welfare  economy  • • • how  can  education  help  human 
beings  to  develop  a center  around  which  to  organize 
their  experiences  so  t'hat  they  can  live  a rich  and 
meaningful  life?  This  is  the  ultimate  issue  and 
challenge  . . • 14 

While  the  prospects  of  which  Professor  Hex  k speaks  are 
not  tomorrow  s,  neither  way  they  be  dismissed  as  inconceivable* 
if  we  approached  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  vocation  of  a fi^e  man 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness,  our  schools  would  have  to  be 
altered  in  revolutionary  ways,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
introduce  corresponding  changes  in  the  allocation  of  national 


We  have  argued  throughout  this  essay  that  all  children 
fr6jf entitled  to  a high  quality  education  and  that  it  is 
inadmissible  in  any  general  sense  to  set  upper  limits  on  the 
proper  amount  of  education.  When  we  Join  the  doctrines  of  “no 
upper  limit  and  “equal  entitlement"  we  are,  in  fact,  advocat- 
ng  a significant  increase  in  both  the  absolute  and  relative 
levels  of  support  for  American  education* 

"^Now,  some  strongly  contend  the*  in  fact  increasing 
portions  of  our  natural  resources  have,  in  fact,  been  devoted 
to  education  during  the  twentieth  century.  But  Professor 
Harris  reminds  us  that  the  50-fold  increase  in  public  school 
expenditures,  from  1900  to  1956,  and  the  13-fold  increase  in 
expenditures  for  higher  education  from  1929  to  ’962  are  not 
equally  impressive  if  the  expenditures  are  deflated  by 
relevant  price  and  also  adjusted  to  the  basis  of  numbers 
being  educated.  Then  we  will  find*  as  Hlrsch  did*  that  daily 
pupil  expenditures  la  stable  dollars  were  virtually  nn- 
efenged  rrem  1906  to  1958*  5d  in  higher ‘Education  the  rise 
of  outlays  per  students  have  not  kept  up  with  that  la  i*>r 
capita  income,  that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to  the  rising 
standard^!  living,  education  has  fallen  behind*"  15  =B~ 

Professor  Harris  surely  understates  the  matter  when 
ne  says  the  figures  are  not  "equally  impressive"  when  adjusted 
for  relevant  prices  and  for  numbers  of  pupils  educated.  For 
the  impression  is  widespread  and  the  conviction  is  deep  that 
our  society  has  really  altered  its  conception  of  the  importance 
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of  education  since  the  early  1900' a and  has  given  evidence  of 
ttwt  altered  conception  by  a much  greater  relative  allocation 
of  its  resources  on  education* 

Obviously,  there  are  uneven  profiles  from  ccaaunity 
to  ccraminity  with  regard  to  the  decrease,  stability,  or  increase 
of  monetary  investment  in  education*  However,  as  Professor 
Harris  indicates,  although  higher  education  has  shown  »<ase 
gains*  public  school  education,  at  least  as  measured  by  dailv 
per  pupil  expenditure,  has  shown  literally  none. 

The  continuation  of  this  pattern  of  support  may  seem 
prudent  by  some  standards  but  not  as  measured  against  the  cer- 
tainty of  serious  social  and  personal  deficits.  The  precise 
budgetary  demands  for  eduction  are  ultimately  determined  by 
ue  intnrplay  of  three  major  variables  s (1)  the  number  of 

ChJ/J\n  ®nr?lled  ^ 8chool»  (2)  number  of  years  per  child, 
ana  13)  the  level  of  quality  of  education  per  year  per  child. 

A substantial  increase  in  any  of  these  will  require  unprecedented 
expenditures  of  manpower,  money,  and  intellectual  energy.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  alternative  uses  to  which  these  resources 
could  be  placed  which  would  better  serve  democratic  values. 

2.  Dimension.  Among  which  spheres  of  human  activities  — 
economic,  psychological,  or  social  — shall  the  costs 
be  distributed? 

There  is  a notable  tendency  to  treat  "costs91  as  if  they 
were  only  economic  and  consisted  exclusively  of  providing  enough 
resources  to  the  schools.  It  should  be  obvious,  however!  that 
economic  measures  must  be  sustained  by  extensive  social  and 
psychological  change.  It  is  manifestly  unjust,  for  example, 

J*  * A child  in  Mississippi  should  by  virtue  of  the  accident  of 
bl_  a “wfcedly  Inferior  education  in  the  name  of  "local 

control  ©„  taxation.  Clearly,  equality  among  regions  cannot 
oe  achieved  without  some  intervention  by  the  federal  government, 

? corresponding  decline  in  the  prerogatives  of  local 
officials.  Similarly,  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  find  seme 
means  of  raising  the  financial  lfvel  of  support  for  children 
who  now  attend  parochial  schools  without  destroying  the  delicate 
fabric  of  church-state  relationships  which  currently  exists  in 
the  United  States.  Social  considerations  also  intrude  in  the 
matter  of  making  teaching  sufficiently  economically  attractive 
to  recruit  high  level  talent.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  revising  current  notions  of  occupational  prestige  and 
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the  structure  of  the  rewards  available  to  those  who  work  in  the 
public  rather  than  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 


The  importance  of  social  and  psychological  factors  does 
not  rest  only  on  their  relevance  for  patterns  of  financial  support* 

trl  fr*  critlcaf  Independent  determinants  of  the  learning  process. 
They  influence  the  extent  to  which  children  can  be  receptive  to 
the  message  of  the  school,  whether  or  not  such  messages  are  re- 
inforced or  extinguished,  and  the  degree  to  which  there  is  any 
consonance  and  continuity  between  school  experiences  e-d  "real 


As  Robin  Williams  points  out,  a minimum  effort  to 
achieve  equal  educational  opportunity  involves  the  abolition  of 
social  discrimination,  the  Improvement  of  poorer  schools,  the 
enrichment  of  community  and  home  environments,  and  the  expansion 
o Job  opportunities*  Tasks  of  this  scope  would  constitute  a 
nunor  revolution  in  American  life,  but  even  more  may  be  needed* 
me  costs  of  furnishing  quality  education  may  include  the 
necessity  of  devoting  Increasing  attention  to  fundamental  social 
Tk H*?*  * •••thetic  climate,  and  patterns  of  private  existence 
impinge  on  the  school*  For  instance,  any  effort  to  develop 
cultivated  tastes  in  children  is  severely  hampered  by  the 
competing  attraction  of  the  vulgarity  and  violence  of  the  mass 
nedia.  It  is  likewise  difficult  for  a sohool  to  implement  the 
goals  that  we  have  defined  when  students  daily  return  to  a 
world  which  emphasises  invidious  distinctions  of  rank  and 
reward*  In  the  long  run,  equal  quality  education  may  entail 
basic  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  we  evaluate  occupational 
and  other  performances  in  society  at  large.  A truly  democratic 
nation  would,  with  equal  gratitude,  reward  all  of  its  c it 1 sens 
for  good  performance  of  all  useful  work* 

^ Imperative  also  that  we  find  the  means  to  rescue 
children  rrem  the  psychological  assault  and  emotional  deprivation 
that  afflicts  many  of  them  even  before  they  enter  school*  Broo- 
tenbreimer  s treatment  of  these  matters  is  confined  to  the  Negro 
child,  but  his  discussion  has  a wider  portent*  It  is  clear  that 
any  child  who  it  reared  in  an  inpoverithad  fanily  anvirotxaast , 
who  baa  been  taught  in  a thousand  subtle  ways  that  ha  is  inferior, 
and  who  even  es  he  starts  school  already  lags  behind  others  in 
cognitive  skills  is  not  likely  to  realise  his  full  potential  as 
a student  and  fa— an  being* 
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. 1 80ciety  doC8  not  di«patch  its  obligation  to  its 

school  by  even  the  most  generous  patterns  of  financial 

assistance.  It  must  provide  the  climate  in  which  children 
and  learning  can  flourish.  But  these  are  costs  that  we  should 
be  content  to  incur,  for  in  the  process  we  redeem  our  own  lives, 

3.  Sequence.  What  shall  we  do  first,  second,  third? 

The  desire  for  educational  reform  is  nourished  by  a 
mood  of  impatience  with  existing  practices  that  adversely  affect 
ail  sectors  of  the  population  — the  deprived  and  the  affluent 

aDd  :the  *1*eed>  ths  “ottoMily  adequate 
and  psychologically  impoverished.  We  are,  for  instance,  emitted 

to  the  view  that  the  first  task  of  a free  society  is  to  complete 
the  process  of  providing  equal  opportunity  for  first-rate  school - 
ing  for  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  This 
item  is  properly  at  the  very  top  of  our  agenda  of  educational 
needs.  But  it  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  equal  obligation  to 
furnish  quality  education  for  the  more  fortunate  children  who 
attend  schools  in  our  more  affluent  localities.  As  we  have 
indicated  earlier,  the  one-sided  emphasis  on  "getting  ahead" 
vith  its  reliance  on  extrinsic  motivations  and  the  accompanying 
denigration  of  non-cognitive  learning  is  a severe  disservice 
even  to  the  more  favored  of  our  youth.  Not  the  least  of  our 
trespasses  against  them  is  to  teach  them  a system  of  values  that 
gifted*  * 8nobt>i8h  contempt  for  persons  who  are  less  intellectually 

de?ir*!ion’  th#n’  18  to  811  children,  since  the 
neglect  of  any  involves  penalties  that  ve  would  wish  to  avoid. 

At  the  same  time,  since  it  may  not  he  possible  to  achieve  every- 

5J7n8..*t.0!?Ct,,w#  ar*  obil8ed  to  establish  priorities  of  order. 

This  task  involves  realistic  judgments  about  what  we  wish  to 
aeeeepUsa  end  also  whet  can  be  achieved  in  any  concrctT* 
situation.  These  problems  require  us  to  acknowledge  the  dis- 
tinction between  "ideal"  end  "actual"  levels  of  aspiration. 

Ths  first  refers  to  ultimate  desiderate  of  the  sort  that  we 
have  stressed  throughout  much  of  this  essay.  An  eximplt  of 
such  goals  is  "continuing  education  for  everyone  throughout 
the  mnm  of  hie  entire  lifetime."  Actual  goele  refer  to 
realistic  aspiration*  which,  while  consonant  in  direction 

th#  u**imate  !<*•«!§»  ere  thought  to  be 
achievable  la  the  prodaete  future,  e.g.  the  exteneion 
of  schooling  for  everyone  for  one  additional  year.  Ths  function 
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of  ideal  goals  is  to  in^isate  the  final  destination  of  our 
journey*  The  function  of  actual  goals  consists  of  deciding 
the  sequence  according  to  which  we  shall  reach  intermediate 
way-stations  along  the  entire  route* 

This  decision  will,  in  turn,  be  affected  by  some 
assessment  of  the  actual  constellation  of  forces  in  society 
and  involves  a judicious  balance  between  tactics  and  strategy* 
F°r,*xfaPlc*  we  view  both  the  reduction  of  class  size  and  the 
so^titive  grading  as  indispensable  ingredients 

«^4Vi2U*ti2n  of  quality.  The  first  is  conventionally 

recognized  *•  desirable  and  in  many  communities  presumably 
attainable,  while  the  second  may  strike  the  average  school 
board  member  as  an  offense  against  the  natural  order  of  things* 

ft  *°?*  *“**“«•».  **  nay  ba  prudent  to  saparats  the  tuo 

demands.  to  refrain  from  puehlng  in  one  area  in  order  to 
advance  in  ar  at  her. 

. ..!here  J*»  however,  a difference  between  the  adoption 
f sensible  goals  and  tactics  and  the  flabby  “realism”  that 
serves  as  a rationale  for  Inaction*  Every  delay,  every  canpro- 

°£.?od*r4,:ioa*  00  ®*tter  how  justifiable, 
education  ***  fiQ*1  •^•vumenfc  of  quality  and  equality  in 

4.  Burden.  Which  sectors  of  society  will  be  assessed  the  most 
» Che  payment  of  costs? 

fhaagJ8  includieg  educational  change,  involve* 
taoporary  dislocations  which  am  dispropottiooataly  assunad 
« °*  th*  population.  For  axanpla,  any  ayataai 

?5ftft*tto°.  ft*1*??*  P*wM«  ouppott  of  tba  school  a should 
praaunably  will  aaaaaa  hlghar  ineona  (roupa  no ea  than 

*”*  ts  W*  Siailaely,  if  all  ohildxan  bacoaM 
ftftft*  ?f  •*J*1  to  tha  school,  tha  priwilagad  faw 

who  Ky  hanra  hamtofera  wirtually  nonspollaad  attantioo  will 
prasonably  racaiva  lass  attantioo.  Zhaaa  am  probably  inawitabla 
e«»o*ioncaa  that  will  ba  raquirad  to  ractify  past  amra.  How- 
*T?  ' . “ ft*  o*  WJUlam  aid  Bmnfaabmaotr  aafea  claar, 

°?  th*  cost*  o*  tottial  sfforts  to 
achieve  quality  end  equality  is  education* 
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Williams  suggests  that  the 
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integration  of  Negro  and  white  children  in  the  smiq 
school  classes  initially  meant  at  least  a short-range 
increase  in  competition  for  the  Negro  children  who 
come  from  economical ly , socially  and  culturally  de- 
prived backgrounds*  This  is  likely  to  result  initially  \ 
in  increased  "strain"  — more  specifically,  in  increased 
anxiety,  fear,  rad  suppressed  resestasst,  sad  thss,  da«= 
pending  on  other  conditions,  these  responses  may  find 
social  expression  in  processes  of  distorted  communication 
and  conflict*  lb 

Bronfenbrenner  adds  that  "in  many  cases  the  Negro  child 
in  the  integrated  classroom  is,  and  continues  to  be,  intellectually 
retarded,  unable  to  concentrate,  unmotivated  to  learn;  at  first 
apathetic,  but  as  ha  gats  older,  becoming  resentful,  rebellious, 
and  del inqueacy-proos » " The  danger  is  that  "unless  countermeasures 
ere  introduced,"  these  characteristics  may  "provide  an  objective 
basis  and  emotional  provocation  for  devaluating  and  raj  acting 
the  Negro,  thus  reactivating  and  reinforcing  the  vicious  circle 
of  discrimination  and  defaat*" 

Homovar,  these  consequences  ere  not  suffered  fay  the 
Negro  alone  for,  as  Bronfenbrenner  also  indicates: 

The  learning  difficulties  of  the  Negro  pupil,  if  they 
ere  taken  into  consideration  by  the  teacher,  slow  up 
the  net  of  the  class*  Similarly,  disruptions  by 
seas  impede  teaching  for  all*  Finally,  while  it  is 
true  that  white  children  in  an  integrated  classroom 
function  as  models  for  their  Negro  companions,  the 
teverse  process  is  equally  in  effect  • , • In  other 
words,  the  white  child  is  likely  to  take  on  some  of 
the  aggressive  and  disruptive  activities  of  his  Negro 
classmates  to  the  further  detriment  of  hie  work  In 
school*  • • In  short,  in  the  integrated  classroom,  the 
problmM  of  the  Negro  child  become,  at  least  in  part, 
those  of  the  white  child  es  well*  Thus  the  costs  of 
inequality  to  the  Negro  become  the  costs  of  equality 
to  the  white*  17 


There  is  no  denying  that  the  sine  of  the  fathers  are. 

In  fact,  visited  upon  the  sons*  The  solution  does  not  lie  In 
the  perpetuation  of  sin*  The  "countermeasures”  to  which  Bron- 
fenbrenner  alludes  Include  revision  of  teaching  practices, 
allocation  of  additional  resources,  sad  Increasing  the  sen- 
sitivity of  teachers  and  parents.  All  of  these  nay  cushion 
the  inpect  of  transition. 

One  oust,  finally,  consider  the  costs  of  not  providing 
e<ju al  opportunity • For,  It  is  all  too  evident  that  the  continued 
canal taent  t©  the  democratic  ideals  which  cur  society  afftses 
is  always  under  danger  of  erosion  from  the  Inequalities  in 
opportunities  and  situations  experienced  by  significant  per- 
centages of  our  people.  Yet,  we  are  fortunate  In  that  very  few 
of  our  underprivileged  people  have  ever  sought  solutions  for 
themselves  or  their  fellow  men  outside  the  institutional 
tomdariea  of  our  society.  Rather,  they  have  tended  to  act  as 
though  it  were  possible  to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  of 
this  society  sufficiently  wide  to  provide  more  chances  for 
themselves,  or,  at  least,  for  their  children,  and  they  have 
traditionally  seen  the  educational  system  as  the  main  Instrument 
by  which  wch  social  sod  economic  mobility  Is  to  be  achieved 9 
So  long,  then,  as  mobility  within  the  system  is  seen  as  a real 
possibility,  and  is,  in  fact,  realised  often  and  visibly  enough, 

***  relatively  deprived  by  the  actual  workings 
of  our  social  and  economic  system  are  likely  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  society,  seeking  only  to  moke  those  changes  that  will 
nore  *®Pl«  opportunities  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  la  these  lights,  the  provision  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  is  a sine  qua  non  of  the  political  stability  of  our 
existing  institutions  and  of  their  ability  flexibly  to  adapt  to 
demands  for  greater  equality  of  participation  in  decisions 
•ad  greater  enjoyment  of  whatever  good  things  of  life  this 
society  has  to  offer. 

It  is  crucial,  too,  that  we  take  into  account  the 
burden  of  costs  our  society  incurs  from  the  pathologies  that 
result  from  social  end  economic  inequalities.  Any  rational  social 
bookkeeping  would  chits  have  to  counterpose  to  the  costs  of  new 
educational  opportunities  those  that  are  involved  in  welfare 
payments,  aid  to  dependent  children,  tho  maintenance  of  ever- 
increasing  police  forces,  court  staffs,  prisons  and  reformatories, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  the  multitude  of  other  devices 
employed  to  reduce  inequalities  or  to  restrain  the  resort  to 
deviant  means  by  those  who  find  the  noxmal  channels  of  oppor- 
tunity  blocked.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  ave remount ing  psychic 
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FOOTNOTES 


The  general  themes  of  the  various  papers  presented  at 
the  Conference  are  indicated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume. 
However,  it  may  be  of  help  to  the  reader  to  recall  the  par- 
ticular bearing  of  various  of  the  papers  on  the  issues  raised 
in  this  essay  as  these  issues  arise* 


; <■  The  theme  paper  by  Harold  Taylor  (Session  One)  and  the  two 

r responses  by  Sidney  Hook  and  Martin  Mayor  address  themselves  to 

| the  general  philosophical  and  social  premises  and  issues  involved 

in  the  concepts  of  "equality”  and  "quality"  of  education  in  a 
i democracy.  See,  especially,  Taylor's  concern  with  the  role  of 

f-  education  in  a mass  democratic  society;  Hook's  emphasis  on 

"equality"  of  concern  for  each  student's  individuality  and 
Mayer's  knowledgeable  evaluations  of  the  disparity  between 
| current  Ideals  and  practices* 

t 2 

I Peter  Rossi's  paper  (Session  Two)  considers  in  detail  the  con- 

l sequences  for  democratic  society  of  inequality  in  opportunity 

| ' under  varying  social  circumstances*  He  also  provides  a cogent 

1 * analysis  of  the  prices  this  scclety  may  have  to  pay  for  not 

► providing  equality  of  educational  opportunity* 

i 

! 3 

J.  H*  Powell's  paper  (8esslon  Seven)  on  continuing  education 
and  its  role  in  democratic  life  argues  the  need  for  education 
beyond  the  twelfth  year,  and  reveals  how  much  "adult  education" 
of  diverse  sorts  actually  is  going  on  presently*  Louis  Hacker's 
j thesis  supports  ths  general  outlines  of  Pcwell's  argument  but 

j differs,  often  sharply,  in  the  general  philosophical  grounds  that 

support  the  argument*  By  contrast,  van  den  Haag's  paper  expresses 
ouch  greater  reservation  about  the  utility  of  continuing  education 
, for  ell,  even  going  so  far  as  to  argue  the  "disability"  of  such 

! education  for  some  circumstances* 


These  educational  goals  or  functions  are  fundamentally  similar 
to  those  adopted  by  the  Ccmnittee  on  Quality  Education  of  the 
Council  of  Basic  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Education.  This  conmittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs* 
Elisabeth  Greenfield,  was  charged  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  to  devise  e plan  for  the  measurement  of  quality 
education  throughout  the  Caanoowealth  of  Pennsylvania*  In 
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conjunction  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  a series  of 
goals  was  formulated*  The  design  of  the  measurement  of  the 
achievement  of  these  goals  become  the  core  of  the  program 
of  evaluation  of  quality  education  now  under  way  in  Pennsylvania* 

5 

Edgar  Friedenberg's  paper  (Session  Five)  considers  the  alter- 
native kinds  of  “adjustment"  the  schools  might  aim  at  and  raises 
serious  questions  concerning  the  tendency  to  use  the  schools  to 
perpetuate  a "middle  class"  culture*  Samuel  Shepard's  response 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  Friedenberg  thesis  in  it e explicit 
avowal  of  the  desirability  of  using  the  schools  to  bring  dis- 
advantaged children,  especially  Negroes,  into  familiarity  and 
ease  with  middle  class  standards,  conduct,  and  academic 
performance* 


See  Boris  Ford's  trenchant  comments  (in  Session  Six,  Additional 
Queries  and  Cements)  on  the  aspirations  embodied  in  the  new 
educational  developments  in  Britain* 

7 

Martin  Deutsch  (Session  Tfro),  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
"pre-school"  training  in  the  United  States,  presents  e carefully 
reasoned  analysis,  based  on  substantial  data,  about  the  ways  in 
which  emotional  or  affective  components  in  the  school  experience 
interact  with  cognitive  capacities  to  shape  cognitive  performance. 

8 

See,  particularly,  Miriam  Goldbergfe  cautions  (Session  Five) 
about  existing  desires  for  "identifying"  and  "testing"  talents 
and  abilities  and  her  grave  concerns  for  the  lowered  horizons 
of  possibilities  adopted  by  teachers  on  tbe  basis  of  inadequate 
evidence* 


Clarence  Senior  and  Berman  Long's  comments  on  John  Flanagan's 
paper  (Session  Four)  reveal  the  wide  range  of  pressures,  both 
within  end  outside  the  classroom,  that  often  operate  to  shape 
educational  decisions  of  local  school  boards* 


Fritz  Redl  and  Milton  Schwebel,  in  their  comments  on  Samuel 
P*P«r  (Session  Three),  explore  ranges  of  problem  connected 
with  grouping,  tracking  and  stra suing,  that  ite  not  usually  en* 
countered  in  discussions  of  these  topics.  Bedl  reminds  us  that 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  "grouping"  must  always  be 
considered  in  light  off  the  Intended  outcome  and  of  the  known 
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variability  it  the  group  In  question,  so  that  any  rational 
decision  has  to  consider  hoy  ouch  "variability"  and  of  what 
kiiid  can  be  handled  effectively  in  the  given  circumstances. 

11 

We  do  not  consider  problems  of  teacher  training  here  in  any 
greater  detail  than  other  specific  problems  such  as  curriculum 
construction.  3ut  these  problems  are  gone  into  at  considerable 
length  and  with  much  wisdom  by  Robert  Schaefer  in  his  paper  on 
teacher  training,  and  this  paper  is  much  enriched  by  the  ccuments 
of  Judson  Sbaplln  and  Theodore  Sizer. 

12 

See  especially  in  this  regard  the  incisive  evaluation  of 
the  available  research  by  both  Kirk  and  Goldberg,  particularly 
regarding  the  great  variability  in  the  outcomes  of  studies  of 
groupings. 

13 

See  Harris'  paper  on  economic  costs,  page  3 to  7. 

14 

See  Sidney  Hookfe  discussion  of  Harold  Taylor's  paper.  Session 

One. 


Sea  Harris'  paper  on  economic  costs,  page  7. 

See  Williams'  paper  on  social  costs,  page  20. 

See  bronf enbrenner* s paper  on  psychological  costs,  page  8. 
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Barzun,  Jacques,  The  House  of  Intellect.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers, 

1959.  276  pages 

The  author  argues  that  art,  science,  and  philanthropy  are  destroyers 
of  Intellect:  "the  intellectual  class  has  been  captivated  by  art, 

overawed  by  science,  and  seduced  by  philanthropy."  The  basic  atrophy 
of  intellectual  life  and  the  failures  of  the  schools  to  cultivate 
intellect  are  discussed,  and  fundamental  changes,  not  only  in  education, 
but  in  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life,  are  demanded.  "'The  business 
of  learning  must,  above  all,  be  represented  in  its  true  guise  as  difficult, 
as  demanding  effort." 


Be reday,  George  Z.P.  and  Iauwerys,  J.A.,  editors,  1961  Yearbook  of 

Education:  Concepts  of  Excellence  in  Education.  New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  l$£l.  ^99  pages 

The  papers  in  this  collection  deal  with  philosophical  and  social  aspects 
of  "excellence"  in  world  perspective,  showing  how  the  varying  definitions 
and  concerns  for  the  development  of  talent  are  incorporated  into  total 
school  patterns.  Different  concepts  of  "excellence"  are  first  explored 
ftiid  related  to  historical  and  social  contexts  • The  second  section  is 
devoted  to  inquiry  into  the  institutional  arrangements  made  to  develop 
excellence  and  to  train  talent.  This  comparative  approach  emphasizes 
that  notions  of  excellence  and  talent  are  not  independent  of  time  and 
place. 


Bestor,  Arthur,  Jr.,  The  Restoration  of  Learning.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1955.  459  pages 

Building  upon  some  of  his  earlier  ideas  in  Educational  Wastelands,  Professor 
Bestor  describes  the  kind  of  education  he  thinks  essential  for  America 
in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  He  contends  the.-  present  educational 
policy  and  practice  reflect  "the  Insidious  argment  that  schools  and 
qpUeges,  to  be  democratic,  must  lower  their  intellectual  standards 
and  water  down  their  curricula."  Attacking  the  "anti-intellectual 
philosophy  of  the  leading  educationists",  he  calls  for  a rise  in 
intellectual  standards  and  pursuits  in  the  schools.  Proposals  for 
action  are  presented. 


Blanshard,  Brand,  editor.  Education  in  the  Age  of  Science.  New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1959*  302  pages 

This  book  is  the  product  of  a symposium  of  educators  and  critics  who 
gathered  to  discuss  American  educational  problems.  The  major  portion 
of  the  volume  consists  of  four  sets  of  papers  and  excerpts  from  dis- 
cussions and  debates.  Topics  considered  are:  "What  is  education?" 
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"Education  and  the  American  scene"  , "Education  and  the  world  scene"  , 
and  "Science  and  the  humanities" . Five  additional  relevant  essays 
have  also  been  included. 


Conant,  James  B.,  The  American  High  School  Today.  New  York:  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959*  140  pages 

Amidst  much  criticism  of  American  schools.  Dr.  Conant  raises  a positive 
voice,  emphasizing  that  comprehensive  schools  can  provide  good  and 
appropriate  education  for  all  in  a democratic  environment.  Character- 
istics of  comprehensive  schools  are  discussed  first,  followed  by  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  improvements  in  curriculum  and  school 
organization.  The  author  argues  that  American  secondary  education 
can  be  made  satisfactory  without  any  radical  changes  in  the  basic 
pattern,  given  sufficient  interest  and  support  by  the  citizenry. 


Counts,  George  S.,  Education  and  American  Civilization.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952.  491  pages 

The  heritage,  values,  and  current  challenges  and  changes  in  American 
life  are  examined  and  related  to  education.  Contending  that  the  new 
American  way  of  life  must  rest  upon  a new  synthesis  of  values,  the 
author  sketches  the  dimensions  of  changes  that  must  be  made  in  the 
schools.  The  type  of  educational  program  and  curriculum  needed  to 
"develop  individual  excellence,  preserve  the  principles  of  equality 
and  political  liberty,  achieve  an  economy  of  security  and  plenty,  and 
support  an  enduring  world  civilization  of  beauty  and  grandeur"  is 
described. 


Cremin,  Lawrence  A.,  The  Transformation  of  the  School.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1961.  387  pages 

The  history  of  the  progressive  education  movement  from  1876  to  1957  is 
traced.  Progressive  education.  Professor  Cremin  argues,  began  and  grew 
as  part  of  a vast  humanitarian  effort.  "The  word  ‘progressive1  provides 
the  clue  to  what  it  really  was:  the  educational  phase  of  American 
Progress ivism  writ  large".  The  origins,  heyday,  and  demise  of  the 
movement  are  treated  as  part  of  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of 
the  era.  The  theories,  programs,  ana  practices  of  progressive  educators, 
those  who  allied  themselves  with  the  movement,  and  the  criticisms  of  the 
movement,  are  assessed. 
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Gardner,  John  W.,  Excellence:  Can  We  Be  Equal  and  Excellent  Too?  New  York: 

Harper  & Brothers,  1961.  "Tfl  pages 

This  is  a cogent  analysis  of  the  relation  between  equality  and  excellence 
in  education  in  the  United  States.  The  author  explores  the  conditions 
under  which  excellence  is  possible  in  our  society,  the  kinds  of  equality 
that  can  and  must  be  honored,  and  the  kinds  that  cannot  be  forced.  The 
present-day  11  dilemma”  is  documented;  the  question  of  "standards"  is 
treated;  and  directions  to  be  taken  are  suggested.  It  is  ’argued  that  the 
tension  in  our  society  between  attention  to  individual  performance  and 
restraints  on  individual  performance  will  never  be  resolved  and  never 
should  be,  for  such  tension  is  necessary  in  a democracy. 


Hook,  Sidney,  Education  for  Modem  Man:  A New  Perspective*  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  I96JI  2^5  pages 

Professor  Hook  outlines  a modem  philosophy  of  education  and  examines 
some  of  the  major  challenges  that  have  been  hurled  at  current  educational 
practices.  Criticizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  "two  cultures”  approach, 
he  offers  a proposal  for  the  successful  integration  of  not  only  the 
scientific  and  humanistic  traditions  but  the  social  science  and  historical 
disciplines  as  well.  The  author  applies  his  principles  to  the  practical 
solution  of  specific  problems  facing  educators,  administrators,  and 
parents.  The  aims,  content,  methods,  and  materials  of  education  are 
considered  in  answering  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a liberal 
education  in  modem  times. 


Kimball,  Solon  T.,  and  McClellan,  James  E.  Jr.,  Education  and  the  New  America* 

New  York:  Random  House,  1962.  402  pages 

The  unique  character  of  American  life  and  education  are  examined  and  analyzed 
from  the  combined  perspectives  of  anthropology  and  philosophy  of  education. 
Two  facts  about  American  life  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  understanding 
the  newly  emerging  culture:  the  order  and  energy  of  American  life,  and 

the  increasingly  problematical  nature  of  individual  commitment.  The 
authors  contend  that  the  schools  are  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  social  system  operating,  but  they  are  not  teaching  young  men  and 
women  to  understand  and  possibly  control  the  society  of  which  they  are 
a part.  Basic  changes  in  curriculum  and  methods  are  suggested. 


Lieberman,  Myron,  The  Future  of  Public  Education.  Chicago:  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  i960.  295"’ pages 

This  is  a trenchant  critique  of  contemporary  education.  Much  of  the  debate 
about  the  schools,  it  is  suggested,  is  irrelevant,  since  it  Ignores  any 
analysis  of  the  anachronistic  and  dysfunctional  power  structure  within 
which  educational  policies  are  made.  The  author  calls  for  a technological. 


professional,  economic,  and  managerial  revolution  in  our  educational 
system,  and  advances  some  specific  proposals  for  reform. 


RicWver,  H.G.,  Education  and  Freedom.  New  York;  Dutton,  1959*  256  pages 

Admiral  Rickovir  contends  that  "the  school’s  concern  is  with  the 
intellect  alone",  and  criticizes  ecu  temporary  American  education  as 
being  more  concerned  with  social  adjustment  than  with  creative  brain- 
power. He  calls  for  a solid  liberal  arts  program  in  the  schools  to 
train  the  minds  of  the  talented.  "Those  who  do  not  have  the  mentality 
to  master  all  the  liberal  arts  subjects"  he  argues  "need  the  same  kind 
of  intellectual  fare,  only  less  of  it." 


Woodring,  Raul,  A Fourth  of  a Ration.  New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

1957.  255  pages 

Recent  conflicts  in  educational  policy  are  outlined  and  assessed.  The 
author  suggests  that  resolution  of  these  debates  need  not  depend  upon 
the  acceptance  of  one  or  two. diametrically  opposed  viewpoints.  Bather, 
he  Calls  for  a synthesis  of  ideas  from  the  classical  and  progressive  views 
providing  us  with  a new  philosophy  of  education.  A reorganization  of 
the  structure  of  education,  the  training  of  teachers,  etc.,  is  then 
derived  from  the  synthesis* 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTm: 
THE  SCHOOL 
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AL  AND  INTERNAL  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING 


Coleman,  James  Samuel,  The  Adolescent  Society.  Glencoe,  Illinois : 

The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1961.  ' 337  pages 

The  common  characteristics  of  adolescent  culture  and  'varying  school 
and  community  characteristics  are  presented  on  the  basis  of  data 
from  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  students,  parents,  and  teachers 
in  ten  schools . The  author  explores  such  topics  as  how  adolescent 
status  systems  in  vr  rlous  schools  differ  in  the  hinds  and  number 
of  activities  which  confer  status  on  a hoy  or  girl,  and  the 
variations  between  systems  where  status  is  gained  primarily  by 
achievement  and  those  where  status  is  ascribed  on  the  basis  of 
some  background  characteristic,  such  as  a family's  position  in 
the  community.  Ways  of  utilizing  the  values  of  the  adolescent 
society  in  the  interests  of  broader  educational  goals  are 
suggested. 


Dehike,  H.  Otto,  Values  in  Culture  and  Classroom.  New  York:  Harper 
& Brothers,  1958.  557  pages 

Values  and  actions,  their  Institutional  expression,  and  the  consequent 
social  relations,  provide  the  frame  of  reference  in  which  the 
American  school  is  examined.  On  the  assixnption,  "if  this  type  of 
value  orientation,  then  this  type  of  school",  attention  is  first 
directed  to  values  in  American  life  and  Institutional  groups,  and 
then  to  the  sociocultural  context  of  the  schools.  The  school  as 
an  Institutional  group  — its  structure  and  organization,  activities, 
rules,  regulations,  and  values  — the  school  as  a center  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  informal  organization  and  system  of  evaluation 
that  structures  relations  within  the  school,  are  explored  and  analyzed. 


Dexter.  Lewis  Anthony,  The  Tyranny  of  Schooling.  New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1964.  182  pages 

This  is  a polemic  against  the  present  structure  of  compulsory 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  author  argues  that  our 
society  teaches  contempt  for  stupidity  through  compulsory  school- 
ing and  auxiliary  practices  such  as  ability  grouping.  The  school 
system,  he  maintains,  has  created  mechanisms  for  differentiating 
the  mediocre  from  the  stupid  and  has  made  children  feel  it  is  far 
more  shameful  to  be  intellectually  subnormal  than  to  violate  most 
other  social  expectations  or  demands.  The  nature  of  a different 
kind  of  school  system  is  indicated. 


Friedenberg,  Edgar  Z.,  of  Age  in  America:  Growth  and  Acquiescence . 

Nsw  York:  Random  House,  15*5.  300  pages 

i s a stufly  of  student  values  as  they  affect  the  choices 
students  cake  in  school  situations  and  as  they  are  expressed  in 
attitudes  toward  school  and  the  possibilities  it  affords.  The 
author  and  his  colleagues,  in  a study  of  adolescents  and  secondary 
schools,  were  interested  in  "how  students  would  face  the  choice 
between  support  for  excellence  or  distinction  and  a more  general 
extension  of  opportunity  to  less  well  qualified  but  needier  can- 
didates i between  vell-roundedness  and  devotion  to  special  talents  and 
inoedlate  personal  commitments;  between  privacy  and  inwardness  and 
effective  socialization  In  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  the 
group” . The  author  azguss  that  secondary  schools  in  America  oblige 
the  student  to  internalise  the  authority  of  school,  so  that 
those  who  resist  tend  to  drop  out  or  be  rejected  by  the  system. 


Goodman,  Raul,  Growls  Up  Absurd.  Hew  York:  Random  House,  1956  • 296  pages 

Two  subjects  are  brought  together:  "the  disgrace  of  the  Organized 
System  of  sesiaonopolies,  government,  advertisers,  etc.,  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  growing  generation."  Professor  Goodman  argues 
that  the  young  need  a more  worthwhile  world  in  order  to  grow  up  at 
all,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  world  that  they  have  been  getting. 

Ui»t  is  needed,  then,  to  solve  the  "Youth  Problem",  is  not  a change 
in  techniques  of  socialising,  but  changes  in  our  society  and  culture. 
The  frustrations  and  dilemmas  of  work,  play,  sex,  the  family,  the 
conmunlty,  and  the  larger  society  are  explored. 


Halsey,  A.  H.  and  Floud,  Jean  and  Anderson,  C.  Arnold,  Education, 

Economy,  and  Society.  New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1961. 

620  pages 

rfaftor  In  the  sociology  of  education  Includes  comparative  and 
illustrative  material  drawn  from  the  American  experience.  Educators, 
economists,  and  sociologists  deal  with  the  impact  of  economic  and 
social  change  on  educational  requirements,  the  influence  of  social 
factors  on  educational  achievenent,  and  the  changing  social  functions 
of  teachers  und  institutions*  The  selections  focus  on  the  connection 
between  education  and  the  economy  In  industrialized  countries,  especially 
on  the  role  that  schools  and  universities  play  in  selecting  and  training 
manpower.  The  collection  illustrates  how  "the  traditional  business 
of  education  with  the  cultural  transmission  is  performed  in  quite 
new  terms  under  the  new  conditions  of  technological  society." 
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Havlgtourst,  Robert  J.  and  Neugarten,  Bernice  Lc , Society  and  Education, 
Second  edition.  Boston;  Allyn  and  Bacon,  19^21  579  pages 

The  society  and  the  child  growing  up  in  the  society  are  examined 
from  a sociological  point  of  view*  The  educational  system  Is  ex* 
mined  In  tesms  of  what  are  said  to  be  Its  two  essential  functions: 
(l)  Interpreting  and  transmitting  the  values  of  society  and  In* 
ducting  the  child  Into  his  society;  and  (2)  Improving  the  society 
by  promoting  the  Ideals  of  the  society  and  helping  children  make 
their  ntiKSam  contributions  to  the  community.  Social  structure, 
the  school  in  the  social  structure  and  In  the  community,  and  the 
teacher,  are  the  major  foci  of  discussion. 


Henry,  Jules,  Culture  Against  Man*  New  York:  Random  House,  19^3 . 

495  pages 

The  Interconnections  among  American  Institutions,  values,  and 
character  are  examined  In  terms  of  theories  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical organisation*  In  assessing  the  behavior  of  our  teen-agers, 
the  conduct  of  our  family  lives,  the  role  of  advertising,  the 
process  of  education,,  and  the  care  of  the  aged.  Professor  Henry 
argues  that  two  themes  are  dominant.  Our  "lopsided  preoccupation 
with  amassing  wealth  and  raising  our  standard  of  living",  and  an 
"obsessive  fear  of  annihilation  by  a foreign  power"  dominate  our 
lives  and  desiccate  our  values*  To  avoid  embroiling  children  in 
the  adult  nightmare  of  tide  drive,  for  Success  and  the  •aoccmpa6ylng 
fear  of  failure,  educators  must  emphasize  quite  opposite  themes. 


Mayer,  Martin,  The  Schools.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1961.  478  pages 

Thifl  is  a serious  journalistic  account  of  the  schools  based  upon 
reading,  visiting,  and  Interviewing  in  the  United  States  and  parte 
of  Western  Europe*  In  the  first  section,  the  author  establishes  the 
background  against  which  the  different  schools  and  their  programs 
may  be  placed*  The  child  is  then  followed,  both  chronologically 
and  In  key  subject  areas,  through  the  normal  program  of  the  public 
schools.  These  descriptive  materials  provide  the  content  for  an 
abstract  discussion  of  critical  issues. 


Raywid,  Mary  Anne,  The  Ax«Crlnders.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.,  1962. 
260  pages 

This  is  an  investigation  of  some  of  the  recent  efforts  to  discredit 
the  public  schools.  The  analysis  is  based  upon  the  responses  of 
83  organizations  and  individuals  and  deals  with  personalities, 
sources  of  financial  support,  methods,  collaboration,  and  power 
of  the  "ultra-right  wing  political  and  economic  .radicals." 


Riesraan,  David,  Constraint  and  Variety  In  American  Education*  Garden 
City:  Anchor  Books,  I95BT  179 peiges 

Three  lecture!  on  the  character  of  American  schools  and  colleges 
place  our  education  in  its  cultural  context.  The  first  lecture 
deals  with  academic  Institutions  — the  best,  mediocre,  and  worst 
colleges  and  universities  — in  relation  to  each  other.  The 
author  raises  such  problems  as  "institutional  homogenization" : 

"the  way  in  which  universities  come  to  resemble  large  corporations 
or  government  agencies,  markedly  so  in  seeing  public  relations 
as  the  answer  to  all  dilemma."  The  second  lecture  deals  with 
the  fields  of  knowledge  (primarily  within  the  social,  sciences ) 
end  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  final  lecture.  Professor 
Blesman  presents  a theory  of  "counter-cyclical"  education,  that 
is,  education  should  oppose  momentary  booms  and  busts  in  our 
cultural  economy. 


Sexton,  Patricia  C.,  Education  and  Income:  Inequalities  of  Opportunity 
in  our  Public  Schools.  Hew  York:  Viking  Press,  1961.  293  pages 

Evidence  gathered  in  a study  of  a large  urban  public  school 
system  is  presented  to  show  that  our  public  school  system  has 
rejected  its  role  of  facilitating  social  mobility,  and  has  become, 
instead,  an  instrument  of  prevailing  social  and  economic  class 
distinctions.  The  underprivileged  end  the  culturally  deprived 
are  presently  handicapped;  not  only  do  they  come  from  homes 
which  have  not  prepared  them  for  school,  but  they  have  inferior 
teachers,  lass  adequate  school  facilities,  and  substantially 
fewer  opportunities  to  advance  academically  or  socially. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OP  GROUP  DIFFERENCES 


Brookover,  Wilbur  B.,  Ibterson,  Ann,  and.  Thomas,  Shailer,  Self -Concept 
of  Ability  and  School  Achievement.  East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Office 

of  Research  and  Publications,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State 
University,  1962.  105  pages 

Data  were  gathered  from  1,050  seventh  grade  students  in  junior 
high  schools  to  test  hypotheses  regarding  the  relationships  between 
IQ,  school  achievement,  and  the  student’s  self-concept  of  himself 
as  a school  learner.  A significant  relationship  between  self- 
concept  of  ability  and  school  achievement  was  found,  leading  to 
the  hypothesis  that  systematic  changes  in  self-concept  of  ability 
would  lead  to  changes  in  achievement. 


Clark,  Kenneth  B«,  Dark  Ghetto:  p-njwnmRs  of  Social  Power.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1965.  240  pages 

Using  Harlem  as  the  symbol  of  the  dark  ghetto.  Dr.  Clark  analyzes 
the  Negro  power  structure  — political,  religious,  economic. 
Intellectual  --  and  dissects  the  effectiveness  and  ineffectiveness 
of  civil  rights  strategies.  There  are  profiles  of  a number  of 
leaders,  an  interpretation  of  the  psychology  of  the  ghetto  and  of 
the  ambivalent  relationship  between  the  Negro  and  the  white  liberal. 
Other  topics  include  the  deterioration  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  ghetto,  the  decline  in  the  IQ's  of  Negro  children  the  longer 
they  stay  in  school,  and  the  pattern  of  pathology  — broken  homes, 
illegitimacy,  delinquency,  drug  addiction,  and  homicide.  It  is 
suggested  that  In  the  final  analysis,  the  dark  ghetto  reflects  the 
"deeper  torment  and  anguish  of  the  total  human  predicament." 

Davis,  Allison,  Social  Class  Influences  upon  Learning#  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1955.  100  pages 

This  is  a concise  description  of  the  basic  socialization  of  the 
human  character  and  Intellect,  as  this  social  learning  is  de- 
veloped in  middle-class  culture  and  In  lower-class  (or  slum) 
culture.  The  author  considers:  (l)  the  nature  of  social  classes 

in  this  country;  (2)  the  effect  of  social-class  culture  in  differ- 
entiating the  basic  early  training  of  children;  (3)  the  cultural 
definition  by  each  social  class  of  what  is  pleasant  and  desirable, 
and  of  what  is  unpleasant  and  dangerous;  (k)  the  influence  of  the 
social-class  environment  in  defining  those  types  of  intellectual 
problems  which  are  regarded  as  Important  by  children  of  each  social 
class,  and  In  teaching  skills  for  solving  such  problems;  and  (5)  the 
effects  of  social-class  culture  upon  teachers  and  curricula. 
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Deutsch,  Martin,  Minority  Group  and  Cl&as  Status  as  Related  to  Social  and 
Personality  Factors  in  Scholastic  Achievement*  Monograph"*^  2.  Ithaca: 
Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  i960.  32  pages 

This  is  a report  of  the  findings  of  a three-year  research  study  con- 
ducted in  a major  northern  city  and  centered  in  the  schools  and 
cocanunity  of  a large  encapsulated  all-Negro  area.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  investigate  (l)  the  interrelationships  among  the 
social  environment,  class,  ethnic,  and  racial  factors,  and  specific 
aspects  of  intra-group  behavior  and  personality  in  a population  of 
children;  and  (2)  the  implications  of  this  for  learning  and  for 
scholastic  achievement  in  the  school,  the  organization  of  the  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children,  and  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
the  teachers  in  working  with  and  stimulating  these  children.  Dr. 
Deutsch  points  out  ways  in  which  the  school  not  only  fails  to  foster 
a positive  self-image,  but  often  reinforces  the  child’s  anxieties 
and  negative  self-image. 


Giles,  H.  Harry,  The  Integrated  Classroom.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc., 
1959*  332  pages 

Using  empirical  data  from  schools  throughout  the  country,  the  problems 
of  integrating  within  the  classroom  varying  racial,  religious,  national, 
and  socio-economic  groups  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the  general  theory 
of  social  conflict.  The  human  factors  that  operate  in  the  Integrated 
classroom  are  analyzed  as  a prelude  to  the  question  of  hew  such  diversity 
can  be  bandied  to  create  harmonious  working  groups.  The  discussion  of 
teaching  aids  for  promoting  better  lrtergroup  relations  and  greater 
understanding  is  followed  by  a list  of  resources:  publications,  films, 

organizations,  and  consultants. 


Goodlad,  John  I.  and  Anderson,  Robert  H.,  The  Nongraded  Elementary  School. 

New  York:  Bare  curt,  Brace  & World,  Inc.,  i960  (revised  edition).  244  pages 

In  this  volume,  the  authors  argue  against  "the  anachronistic  nature"  of 
ungraded  school  structure  and  many  of  the  practices  that  inevitably 
accompany  it*  They  propose  and  describe  an  alternative:  "a  nongraded 
structure  and  a variety  of  more  enlightened  school  practices  that  are 
related  to  the  absence  of  grades  and  lock-step."  The  arguments  derive 
from  a belief  that  the  realities  of  child  development  defy  the  rigorous 
ordering  of  children's  abilities  and  attainments  into  conventional 
graded  structure.  Empirical  data  on  child  development,  achievement, 
results  obtained  with  both  graded  and  nongraded  structure,  etc.  are 
presented;  a comprehensive  bibliography  on  Individual  differences  and 
pupil  grouping,  promotion  policies  and  practices,  reporting  to  parents, 
and  nongraded  school  organization  Is  appended. 
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Harrington,  Michael,  The  Other  America:  Poverty  in  the  United  States,  New  York: 

Macmillan  Company,  1952.  191  pages 

The  "other  America"  is  a land  of  the  poor:  "the  unskilled  workers,  the 

migrant  farm  workers,  the  aged,  the  minorities,  and  all  the  others  who 
live  in  the  underworld  of  American  life,"  This  is  a description  of  the 
world  of  "the  failures,  those  driven  from  the  land  and  bewildered  by 
the  city,  the  old  people  suddenly  confronted  with  the  torments  of  loneli- 
ness and  poverty,  and  the  minorities  facing  a wan  of  prejudice."  The 
author  docunents  the  psychic  and  material  dimensions  and  costs  of 
poverty,  and  concludes  that  contemporary  poverty  is  a self-perpetuating 
culture  that  can  be  overthrown  only  by  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
program. 


Henry,  N.B.,  editor.  The  Dynamics  of  Instructional  Groups.  The  59th  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Bart  II.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1960,  280  pages 

The  efforts  of  the  yearbook  committee  have  been  directed  at  (a)  provid- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  sociopsychological  knowledge  about  human 
groups  which  is  relevant  to  the  operation  of  instructional  groups, 
and  (b)  developing  the  connections  between  this  knowledge  and  the 
pressing  problems  of  instructional  practice.  Two  introductory 
chapters  reveal  the  dimensions  of  the  problem:  the  first  identifies 
and  discusses  the  problem  of  "individual”  and  "group"  as  a social 
issue  in  American  society  and  education;  the  other  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  sociopsychological  aspects  of  the  teacher's  role 
as  they  relate  to  instructional  action.  The  major  portion  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  classroom  groups  as  social 
systems;  development  of  membership,  norms,  and  leadership  within 
the  group;  and  diagnosis  and  guidance  of  Instructional  groups. 


Hoffman,  Benesh,  The  Tyranny  of  Testing.  New  York:  Collier  Books,  1964. 

217  pages 

This  is  a searing  Indictment  of  "objective"  tests  and  a warning  that 
they  are  blocking  our  search  for  superior  talent  in  the  schools,  the 
business  community,  and  in  the  nation  Itself;  These  tests,  it  is 
argued,  "reward  superficiality.  Ignore  creativity,  and  penalise  the 
person  with  a probing,  subtle  mind,"  Testing  in  school  and  elsewhere 
thus  does  the  opposite  of  what  is  hoped.  Numerous  examples  are  cited 
in  support  of  this  thesis  to  dispel  the  "awe  of  professionalism"  of 
the  testers. 
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Lichter,  Solomon,  Rapien,  Elsie  B. , Seibert,  Frances  M.,  Sklansky,  Morris, 
The  Drop-Outs.  New  York:  The  Free  Press, 0I962*  - o29U.lpages 

This  book  reports  the  findings  of  a three-year  treatment  sttdy  of  a 
group  of  intellectually  capable  Chicago  youngsters  who  wanted  to 
leave  or  who  left  school*  The  authors  examine  the  emotional  problems 
and  difficulties  at  home  that  were  Hie  primary  reasons  for  dropping 
out  of  school*  The  usefulness  of  prolonged  counseling  is  illustrated 
by  empirical  data  and  case  studies.  Methods  of  recognizing,  diagnos- 
ing, and  dealing  with  such  difficulties  are  suggested. 


National  Education  Association,  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education 
the  Disadvantaged  American.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education 
Association,  19&2. 39  pages 

"Cultural  incompatibility  and  educational  inadequacy  are  not  new 
phenomena,  nor  are  they  more  repugnant  to  American  morality  today 
than  in  the  past.  Bub  mobility  has  brought  the  problem,  to  the 
fore  and  has  made  its  solution  more  urgent",  this  pamphlet  argues. 

A short  s turnery  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  schools  in  providing  for 
the  "culturally  disadvantaged"  is  followed  by  suggestions  of  ways 
in  which  policies  and  practices  should  be  altered.  Public  policy 
and  special  characteristics  of  school  program,  staff,  administration, 
facilities,  and  relationships  with  home  and  community  are  discussed. 


Bassow,  A.  Harry,  editor.  Education  in  Depressed  Areas.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1963. 
359  Pages 

Most  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  were  originally  presented  as  papers 
at  a conference  called  to  explore  the  dimensions  of  education  in 
depressed  urban  areas  and  to  develop  guiding  principles  for  program 
planners.  The  authors  --  behavioral  and  social  scientists  — 
reported  relevant  research,  theoretical  assumptions,  and  implications 
for  educational  planners.  There  are  analyses  of  the  unique  charac- 
teristics and  roles  of  the  school  In  the  urban  setting  and  in  urban 
development,  the  nature  of  existing  and  required  instructional 
procedures,  the  characteristics  of  personnel  and  material  resources, 
and  selected  other  aspects  of  the  problems  faced  by  schools  in 
depressed  urban  areas. 
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Riessman,  Frank,  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child.  New  York:  Earner  & 

Brothers,  1962.  129  pages 

The  purpose  of  this  hook  is  "to  cb  lenge  the  widely-held  notion 
that  the  ‘culturally  deprived*  ch  is  not  interested  in  education, 

and  to  present  a new  ’cultural*  a roach  for  teaching  these  children." 

Acknowledging  that  factors  in  the  non -school  environment  do  much  to 
explain  the  culturally  deprived  child's  failure  in  school,  the  author 
contends  that  more  emphasis  must  he  put  upon  the  school’s  contribution 
to  failure.  The  cleavage  between  the  deprived  child  and  the  school, 
it  is  suggested,  can  he  lessened  only  if  educators  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  and  culture  of  the  child.  The  hook  presents 
insights  into  various  aspects  of  the  culture  of  the  underprivileged 
and  shows  how  these  are  related  to  the  child's  school  career. 


Thelen,  Herbert  A.  (or  Chicago  University,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences),  Teachability  Grouping.  Chicago:  Department 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1961.  236  pages  and  appendices 

Hie  volume  reports  the  findings  of  a research  study  of  the  rationale, 
methods,  and  results  of  "teacher^facilitatlve  grouping".  The  principles 
of  student  selection  were  examined  with  a wide  variety  of  instruments  0 
The  authors  contend  that  "in  the  present  state  of  the  art  the  concept 
of  dividing  students  into  objectively  definable  types  presents  for- 
midable difficulties.  And  that  even  if  it  could  he  done,  the  problem 
of  deducing  from  existing  curriculum  theory  what  ought  to  he  done  is 
also  a formidable  one."  .Teachability  grouping,  on  the  other  hand, 
rests  on  the  assumptions  that  the  particular  "persowOities"  in  the 
group  are  important  factors  which  have  a great  deal  of  influence 
over  tiie  nature  and  productivity  of  classroom  experience,  and  con- 
sequently that  grouping  must  in  some  way  attempt  to  "fit"  students 
and  teachers  together.  Considerable  detailed  information  — research 
methods,  case  studies,  findings,  and  suggestions  — is  given. 


Wrights  tone,  J.  Wayne,  Class  Organization  for  Instruction.  Washington,  JJ  .C . : 
A nerican  Educational  Research  Association  of  the  National  Educs  cion 
Association,  1957.  33  pages 

This  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  series  "What  Research  Says  to  the  Teacher". 
Research  on  the  effects  of  various  types  of  grouping  is  summarized  ^nd 
suggestions  are  made  for  applications  of  these  findings.  The  author 
concludes  that  groupings  within  the  class  are  the  best  method  for 
providing  individualized  Instruction  on  the  elementary  school  level. 
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IV  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 


Bereday,  George  Z.F.  and  Letuwerys,  J.A.,  1962  Yearbook  of  Education: 

Gifted  Child.  New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  I962 . 
MB  pages 

Following  the  previous  yearbook  on  philosophical  and  social  aspects 
of  excellence,  the  present  volune  emphasizes  the  psychological 
aspects  of  the  education  of  the  talented.  Sections  on  "Bsychological 
Eieories",  "Detection  of  Ability  and  Selection  for  Educational 
Purposes”,  and  "Increasing  the  Pool  of  Talent"  present  the  thinirfng 
and  practice  in  various  countries  of  the  world.  Differing  defin- 
itions of  "intelligence"  or  "intellectual  ability"  are  related  to 
the  dialogue  about  general  intelligence  as  against  special  faculty 
intelligence,  modes  of  measurement  and  selection,  the  programming 
of  subject  matter,  etc.  The  problems  of  prediction  of  success 
after  schooling,  and  the  implications  of  special  education  for 
the  gifted  are  also  discussed. 


Bloom,  Benjamin  Su,  Stability  and  Change  in  Hunan  Characteristics. 

New  York;  Wiley  & Sons,  1964.  £3l  pag*s 

This  book  represents  an  attempt  to  identify  "stable"  characteristics, 
to  describe  the  extent  to  which  such  characteristics  are  stabilized 
at~  various  ages,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  tinder  which  these 
characteristics  may  be  modified.  Those  characteristics  taken  as 
"stable"  inclndk  physical  characteristics,  intelligence,  academic 
achievement,  generalized  qualities  of  interests,  and  deep-seated 
personality  characteristics.  In  general,  the  findings  indicate 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  first  few  years  of  life  for  all 
that  follows,  as  change  in  many  characteristics  becomes  more 
more  difficult  with  increasing  age.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
consequences  for  child-rearing  and  education  are  considered. 


Dunn,  Iloyd  M.,  editor.  Exceptional  Children  in  tee  Schools.  New  York; 
Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  Inc.,  1963.  555  pages 

Exceptional  children  and  the  specialised  school  programs  they  need 
are  discussed  by  the  seven  contributors  to  this  volune.  Definitions, 
prevalence,  identification,  characteristics,  educational  procedures, 
and  resources  concerning  bote  handicapped  and  gifted  children  are 
presented.  An  Introductory  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  special 
education  and  Its  clientele.  Adju^teent  is  treated  in  terms  of  both 
theory  and  practice  in  the  concluding  chapter. 


Flanagan,  John  C.;  Dailey,  John  T.;  3hayeroft,  Marion;  Orr,  David  B,  and 
GoHbarg,  Isadore,  Project  Talent:  A Survey  and  Follow-Up  Stuiy  of 
Educational  Plans  and  Decisions  in  Relation  toTptitude  Ifcttenis  :”~ 
gjg^ies  of  the  American  High  School.  Pittsburgh:  Project  Talent 
Office,  University  t*f  Pittsburgh,  1962. 

This  monograph  contains  a detailed  report  of  the  first  results  of 
Project  Talent’s  findings  about  American  high  schools.  The  charac- 
teristics of  a sample  of  1,353  American  secondary  schools  are 
related  to  measured  outcomes  of  the  achievement  and  performance 
of  the  graduates  of  these  schools.  Characteristics  of  guidance 
and  counseling  programs,  and  their  results,  are  analyzed,  and 
ways  in  "which  these  can  be  designed  to  better  serve  the  students 
are  suggested. 


Getzels,  J .W.  and  Jackson,  P.W.,  Creativity  and  Intelligence.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  1962.  277  pages  

The  authors  challenge  the  common  assumption  that  performance  on  standar- 
dized intelligence  tests  is  highly  correlated  with  the  "elusive  human 
quality  of  creativity" . Children  high  in  creativity  and  low  in  IQ 
are  compared  with  children  who  score  in  the  opposite  direction  on 
these  measures.  The  authors  show  that  these  children  differ  signi- 
ficantly with  respect  to  personal  values , imaginative  productions, 
career  goals,  and  family  background. 


Haring,  Norris  G*  Stem,  George  G.j  Cruikshank,  William  M.,  Attitudes  of 
Educators  toward  Exceptional  Children.  Syracuse:  Syracuse  University 

Press,  195B.  23b  pages  " 

As  there  is  greater  movement  toward  the  integration  of  exceptional 
children  into  regular  grades  in  the  public  schools,  the  authors  felt 
a need  for  examination  of  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  these 
children.  She  sample  consisted  of  a group  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors engaged  in  workshop  sessions.  Attitudes  and  knowledge  concerning 
children  who  are  mentally  retarded,  acoustically,  visually  or  physically 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  academically  retarded,  and  intellect- 
ually superior,  were  investigated.  The  book  Includes  an  examination  of 
Idle  extent  to  which  such  attitudes  could  be  modified  and  the  effect  of 
increased  acceptance  upon  teacher-child  relationships. 


Hunt,  J.  McV*,  Intelligence  and  Experience . New  York:  The  Ranald  Press 

Co.,  1961.  $$  pages  

Evidence  from  various  sources  has  led  to  a transformation  in  the 
traditional  conception  of  fixed  intelligence  predetermined  develop- 
ment; recognition  is  now  being  given  to  the  crucial  role  of  life 


experience » The  author  discusses  investigations  of  learning  situations 
problem  solving,  end  programing  of  computers,  to  shew  how  the  hmai » 
himln  Is  "programmed''  in  the  course  of  the  experiences  of  living* 
Implications  for  education  and  child-rearing  are  developed*  A 
lengthy  bibliography  is  appended* 


Johnson,  G.  Orville,  Education  for  the  Slow  Learners*  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N*J*s  Prentice-Ball,  me.,  I9S3 

"m  many  Instances,  the  slew  learners  are  a broader  and  more  complex 
sociological  problem  than  they  are  often  considered  to  be  by  many 
educators*  Community  agencies  other  than  the  schools  must  help 
the  slow  learner*"  Arguing  that  the  school  must  clearly  define 
its  own  role  and  also  engage  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies, 
the  author  delineates  the  problems  presented  by  slow  learners  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  school  organisation  and  instruction  can 
be  designed  to  solve  'them.  Diagnosis,  evaluation,  grading,  and 
promotion  of  slow  leairners  are  also  discussed*  The  principles  under- 
lying the  author's  approach  and  proposals  are  set  forth  In  a conclud- 
ing, sunmary  chapter* 


Kephart,  N.,  Otoe  Slow  Learner  in  toe  Classroom.  Coluabus,  Ohio; 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Bool  Co.,  Xno*,  I960.  288  pages 

m three  major  sections,  the  book  deals  with  (l)  the  principal 
learning  areas  In  the  development  of  the  pre-school  child; 

(2)  a series  of  performances  by  means  of  which  the  teacher  oay 
assess  the  child's  level  of  basic  learning  skills;  and  (3)  methods 
by  which  basic  pre-readiness  skills  can  be  taught*  The  discussion 
Is  focussed  on  the  age  groups  from  kindergarten  through  the  first 
three  grades  on  tie  assumption  that  the  training  task  is  easier 
and  the  problems  less  complicated  In  the  early  school  years* 


Kirk,  Samuel  A.,  Educating  Exceptional  Children*  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  l35£.  Cfc pages 

This  book  deals  with  the  characteristics  end  problmas  of  various 
kinds  of  exceptional  children,  and  the  types  of  educational  provision 
made  for  them*  The  concept  of  "split  growth"  or  "discrepancies  in 
growth"  is  emphasised*  Federal,  state,  and  local  services,  and 
programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  special  education  are 
assessed. 


Ifctioml^Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  ^iviaualiziag  instruction. 
The  61st  Yearbook  of  the  national  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962.  327  pages 

Certain  issues  dealing  vith  individual  differences  and  various  proposals 
for  providing  for  then  In  the  schools  are  outlined  In  this  yearbook. 

She  vrlters  deal'  Vith  broad  Issues  and  general  principles  rather  than 
vith  ^pecigg  pr cposajs  for  .each  select  field  at  each  grade  level. 

Ihe  major  emphases  ares  biological,  social  and  educational  forces 
wtfated  to  the  origin  and  deyelopoent  of  variation;  selected  evidence 
abottt  human  variability;  practices  Intended  bo  provide  tor  Individual 
differences;  and  Implications  for  teacher  education  and  for  the 
community* 


Bassov,  A. ^ ikny,  et . al.,  Planning  for  Talented  Youth:  Considerations 
for  Public  Schools.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1955*  34  pages 

Oils  pamphlet  asserts  that  "the  present  deoand  for  mow  widespread 
discovery  and  development  of  talented  Individuals  empimslzes  the 
fact.that  our  great  national  effort  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tjmi^es  for  all  youth,  has  created  serious  deficiencies  In 
provisions  for  students  vith  outstandlr*  abilities. " Topics 
treated  include  identification,  administrative  adaptations. 
Instructional  procedures,  guidance  services,  community  resources, 
and  evaluation  of  a program  for  the  talented. 
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V THE  CONTENT  AND  PROCESSES  OF  EDUCATION 


Ahmaim,  J . Stanley  and  Glock,  Marvin  D.,  Evaluating  Pupil  Growth. 

Boston?  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1959.  605  pages 

This  is  essentially  a text  for  the  elements xy  or  secondary  school 
teacher  on  how  to  appraise  the  results  of  teaching.  The  introductory 
section  deals  with  the  theory  of  evaluation  measurement,  and 
with  -fee  role  of  evaluation  in  education.  The  second  section  is 
concerned  with  the  validity,  reliability,  and  the  use  of  test 
scores  and  norms . The  major  portion  of  the  volume  is  concerned 
with  various  types  of  instruments  and  techniques  for  assessing 
all  phases  of  pupil  growth. 


Bloom,  Benjamin  S.,  et.  al..  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives.  New 
York?  Longman* s Green,  1950,  207  pages 

A taxonomy  of  educational  objectives  — a requisite  of  communication 
between  educators  — is  presented  In  two  sections:  I ’'The 
Cognitive  .Domain",  and  II  "The  Affective  Domain".  The  former 
includes  those  objectives  which  deal  with  the  recall  or  recog- 
nition of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  Intellectual  abilities 
and  skills.  For  each  of  the  categories  there  is  (l)  a definition 
of  the  category)  (2)  illustrative  objectives;  (3)  a discussion 
of  problems  and  considerations  la  testing  objectives  in  the 
category;  and  (4)  examples  of  items  testing  objectives  in  the 
category.  I krfc  n,  ,5®»  Affective  Doaain",  includes  objectives 
which  describe  changes  in  Interest,  attitudes,  and  values,  and 
the  development  of  appreciations  and  adequate  adjustment.  The 
format  is  similar  to  the  first  part. 


Bruner,  Jerome,  (Qxe  process  of  Education.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1960.  92  pages 

Professor  Bruner  discusses  the  question,  “What  shall  we  teach  and 
1f?bab  end?"  in  the  light  of  the  pioneering  experiments  in  teach- 
ing that,  have  been  taking  place  across  the  nation  for  the  past 
five  years.  Be  concludes  that  the  basic  concepts  of  science 
the  humanities  can  be  grasped  by  children  far  earlier  than  been 
thought  possible.  Sh$  task  Is  to  present  the  fundamental  structure 
of  Idle  material  In  a form  that  can  first  be  apprehended  intuitively 
by  the  child,  and  then  later,  through  Instruction,  to  build  upon 
this  Intuitive  understanding.  The  Ideas  of  "structure"  and  "intuition" 
and  their  relation  to  intellectual  development  are  examined  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view  and  from  the  practical  standpoint  of 
devising  a curriculum. 
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Faience,  Roland  C * and  Bossing,  Nelson  L.,  Developing  the  Core  Currlculim. 
Second  edition*  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J*:  Prentice-Eall,  Inc*,  1958* 
373  pages 

The  "core"  idea,  based  upon  the  concept  of  experience  learning,  "seeks 
to  draw  upon  a vide  range  of  information,  sources,  materials,  and 
appropriate  activities  necessary  to  the  solution  of  vital  problems 
of  personal  and  social  concern.  Whatever  in  the  total  environment 
will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  considered 
’grist  for  the  mill*  by  the  alert*  discerning  teacher.  It  involves 
a complete  disregard  of  existing  subject  matter  lines  or  subject 
matter  emphases."  The  first  five  chapters  present  the  definition 
and  underlying  educational  bases  of  the  core  curriculum.  The 
remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Implementation  of  the  core 
curriculum  within  the  community,  the  school,  and  the  classroom; 
practical  suggestions  and  illustrations  are  offered. 


Heath.  Robert  W.,  New  Curricula.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964. 

284  pages  ” 

One  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a description  of  the  goals, 
history,  and  status  of  several  key  curriculum  projects  in  the  words 
of  people  closely  associated  with  their  direction.  A second 
purpose  is  to  gather  together  discussions  of  the  implications  of 
these  courses  for  a variety  of  educational  issues.  The  papers  are 
said  to  illustrate  the  "new  reform  movement"  away  from  "progressive 
education"  to  "more  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Intellect." 
Reforms  in  mathematics  and  science  receive  the  most  attention. 

Lawler,  Marcella  R.,  Curriculum  Consultants  at  Work:  Factors  Affecting 
Their  Success.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1958.  207  pages 

This  is  a study  of  the  work  of  several  curriculum  consultants  in 
different  schools,  over  a two-year  period.  The  author  gives  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  how  to  work  with  Individuals  and  groups 
in  curriculum  study  and  how  to  establish  and  maintain  a curriculum 
study.  Four  problem  areas  axe  Identified  and  discuss  Ad:  problem 
definition,  favorable  group  climate,  consultant’s  methods  of  work, 
and  the  role  of  central  office  personnel. 


McNally,  Harold  J.  and  Bassov,  A.  Harry,  editors.  Improving  the  Quality 
of  Public  School  Programs:  Approaches  to  Curriculum  Development. 

New  York:  BureauTof  Publications,  ^teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1060.  321  pages 

In  the  first  four  chapters  the  author-editors  discuss  the  social  changes 
and  forces  which  demand  curriculum  modification,  administrative  and 
organisational  considerations,  the  nature  of  curriculum  improvement 
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processes,  and  procedures  used  In  curriculum  development  programs . 

These  chapters  present  a general  framework  within  which  the  succeeding 
chapters  may  be  assessed.  These  later  sections  present  detailed 
features  of  school  systems  that  vary  in  else,  organisation,  and 
geographic  setting.  Each  gives  attention  to  program  objectives,  means 
of  Initiation,  organisation,  procedures,  and  personnel  involved. 

The  concluding  chapter  presents  guidelines  formulated  from  the 
seven  program  descriptions. 

Miles,  Matthew  B«,  editor,  innovation  In  Education.  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications , Teachers  Collage,  Colombia  University,  1964. 

689  pages 

Numerous  contributors  deal  with  the  nature  and  process  of  educational 
Innovation.  Topics  Include:  the  extent  of  current  Innovatlonal 
activities  In  American  education,  available  data  on  the  acceleration 
of  change  rates,  possible  causative  factors,  the  planning  and  execution 
of  change  processes,  characteristics  of  Innovative  persons  and  groups, 
phases  of  the  Innovations!  process,  and  other  related  questions.  It 
is  concluded  that  evaluation  of  the  actual  efficacy  of  educational 
Innovations  is  extremely  difficult)  the  criteria  for  failure  and 
success  are  reviewed. 

Bassov,  A.  Harry,  Curriculum  Crossroads.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications , 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1962.  123  pages 

The  publication  Includes  nine  presentations  and  position  papers  from 
a conference  on  curriculum.  The  speakers  were  asked  to  examine  a 
frontier  area  and  to  take  a view  which  might  be  considered  extreme 
In  order  to  crystallize  concepts.  Bach  paper  is  followed  by  a summary 
of  the  questions  and  answers  it  provoked.  Considerable  attention  Is 
devoted  to  the  avenues  and  obstacles  to  curricular  reform  — the 
politics  of  change,  the  dynamics  of  change,  and  the  problem  of 
defining  the  structure  of  the  curriculum  as  it  exists  or  is  projected. 


Roseriblocm,  Biul  C.,  editor,  Modem  Viewpoints  in  the  Curriculum.  New 
York:  McGtaav  Hill  Book  Company,  1£64.  303  pages 

Developments  In  every  academic  field,  the  scientific  problems  in 
educational  experimentation,  the  activities  of  professional  societies, 
foundations,  and  government  agencies,  and  problems  facing  Congress 
are  discussed  In  tnis  symposium.  There  Is  a strong  argument  for 
revision  of  traditional  ideas  about  readiness  in  light  of  recent 
experiments.  Rather,  it  la  proposed,  there  must  be  a "general 
attempt  to  teach  a coherent  pattern  rather  than  isolated  bits  of 
knowledge.11  In  a supplementary  section,  curriculum  projects 
supported  by  various  agencies  are  listed  and  described,  proposals 
are  set  forth  for  national  mechanisms  for  curriculum  research  and 
development  (both  governmental  and  non-governmental),  state  level 
activities  are  described,  end  pending  legislation  Is  noted. 
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Thonadllni^  Mart  I*,  sat  Hifais,  Elisabeth,  Maagugwagt  ana  Evaluation 
In  ftoyCbology  and  Education.  Second  edition.  Rev  York.  Wilsv  & 

SHnSKT.  355  53®* 

1 ' '.  < f *u.  jri&v  rL,y  va 

M>  la  declined  aa  an  ia^dwtozy  text.  JSbaoretical  bases  of  testing 
are  presented;  the  lialtatlons  of  teats  as  veil  aa  their  usefulness 
la  AUcusMdt  'the  .Iroeortesoe  me  the  taster*  a Mu  am 

pwopoases «i  electives,  a*  veil  an  eaailning  tbs  testa,  is  stressed. 
Chapter  titles  Includes  \*3Bm  :Teacfcer5*  Own  Testa!!,  !tihere  to  Find 
Ihfoxnatiott  about  Specific  Testa",  "Standardised  Tests  of  mtem- 
Ctnee  orSohnUstic  Aptitude",  "Achlevaaent  Tests",  "Questionnaires 
and  IhrotOKisa  for  Self-Appraisal"*..  The  reader  la  Introduced  to 
elensntwy  statistical  aoncepta,  noma,  and  units  for  asasurenent. 
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THE  KECHJUMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOIMEN 


Ayars,  Albert  L.,  Administering  the  People’s  Schools.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957.  355~pages 

This  Is  a book  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  superintendent 
with  sane  attention  given  to  the  duties  of  the  school  principal  and 
school  board  members.  Designed  primarily  for  the  administrator,  it 
is  also  planned  "as  an  aid  to  prospective  superintendents  and  principals, 
teachers,  parents,  board  members,  and  other  citizens  who  need  to  under- 
stand and  participate  in  the  task  of  administering  the  schools."  The 
nature  and  responsibilities  of  the  board,  the  staff,  and  the  e indents, 
and  the  superintendent's  relations  with  these  people,  is  assessed.  The 
role  of  the  superintendent  as  the  "head  of  an  industry?  is  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  budget,  buying  supplies  and  equipment,  providing 
insurance,  providing  services,  planning,  and  maintaining  buildings. 

His  responsibilities  as  an  educator  are  seen  to  include  curriculum 
improvement,  in-service  development,  administration  of  special 
curriculum  services,  evaluation  of  school  practices  and  personnel, 
and  m&lntalnence  of  the  freedom  to  teach  and  learn. 


Be  reday,  George  Z.F.  and  Iauverys,  Joseph  A.,  The  Education  and  Training 
of  Teachers:  The  Yearbook  of  Education.  19&3.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  Eac.,1963.  57^  pages 

Four  inter-related  themes  are  analysed  for  the  study  of  the  topic.  First, 
conceptions  of  the  "ideal  teacher"  in  indent  and  influential  civilizations, 
and  contemporary  modifications  of  these  stereotypes  by  educational 
reformers  and  teacher  training  institutions,  are  assessed.  The  second 
theme,  the  ways  in  which  teachers  are  at  present  educated  and  trained, 
is  presented  by  means  of  desvxdptiona  and  analyses  of  institutional 
arrangements  in  representative  countries*  The  status  of  the  profession 
and  the  feelings  teachers  themselves  have  about  their  place  in  society 
are  discussed  in  the  section  concerned  with  the  relation  between  teacher 
training  and  various  economic  $nd  social  problems.  Finally,  a number  of 
studies  of  significant  new  developments  which  are  taking  place  or  are 
planned  in  the  area  of  teacher  education  ar®  included.  The  contributions 
from  educators  from  many  countries  offer  comparative  perspective  on  the 
topic. 
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Biddle,  Bruce  J . and  Ellena,  William  J . , editors.  Contemporary  Research 
and  Teacher  Effectiveness.  New  Yorks  Holt.  Rinehart  and 

3354.  342  p«gS 

Research  approaches  to  the  problem  of  teacher  effectiveness  are 
sunmarlzed  in  a series  of  papers  directed  to  educators,  lty  persons, 
and  especially  to  present  or  prospective  educational  researchers . 

The  nature  and  complexity  of  the  problem  are  delineated,  and  new 
programs  of  research  on  the  process  of  instruction  and  the  physical 
and  social  contexts  in  which  education  is  performed  are  described. 

33ie  emphasis  throughout  is  on  how  to  study  effectiveness  as  a 
phenomenon,  with  concepts  appropriate  to  that  task,  with  methods, 
and  with  research  strategy.  Among  the  factors  considered  are  teacher 
personality, and  behavior,  interaction,  analysis  of  role,  and  coamunica- 
tion  in  the  classroom. 


Callahan,  Raymond  E.,  Education  and  the  Cult  of  Efficiency.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952.  264  pages 

The  role  of  the  school  administrator  is  illustrated  in  terms  of  the 
author* s thesis  that  "very  much  of  what  has  happened  in  American 
education  since  1900  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  extreme 
vulnerability  of  our  schoolmen  to  public  criticism  and  pressure  and 
that  this  vulnerability  is  built  into  our  pattern  of  local  support 
and  control."  Administrators,  he  suggests,  are  forced  to  respond 
to  all  sorts  of  public  demands,  though  such  a method  of  operation 
does  not  necessarily  result  la  "meeting  the  needs  of  the  community" 
and  often  results  in  an  abdication  of  responsibility  for  educational 
leadership.  The  relevance  of  different  types  of  training  of  school 
administrators  is  discussed. 


Conant,  James.  Bryant,  The  Education  of  American  Teachers.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1963.  270  pages 

Basic  questions  and  assumptions  underlying  the  controversy  around 
teacher  education  are  examined:  Whe  is  responsible  for  the  education 
of  teachers?  Who  ought  to  be  responsible?  How  well  do  state 
regulations  protect  the  public  against  ignorant  and  incompetent 
teachers?  How  much  freedom  should  be  given  to  institutions  preparing 
teachers?  Dr.  Conant  suggests  some  answers  as  a result  of  his  atidy 
of  certification  policies  and  teacher-training  programs.  Arguing 
that  some  of  the  diversity  resulting  from  local  control;  and  varying 
programs  must  be  preserved,  he  suggests  avenues  of  reform  to  bring 
about  greater  uniformity  where  this  is  needed.  The  major  focus  is  on 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  teacher  education  and  certification, 
and  it  is  in  these  areas  that  the  author  proposes  basic  changes. 
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Gage,  N.  L.,  Handbook  of  Research  of  Teaching.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally 

and  Company,  1963.  1,172  pages 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  bring  rerearch  on  teaching  into 
more  fruitful  contact  with  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  framework 
specifies  three  major  classes  of  variables:  "central  variables", 

"relevant  variables",  and  "site"  variables."  Included  in  the 
first  is  research  in  three  categories:  (l)  teaching  methejs,  (2) 

instruments  and  media  of  teaching,  and  (3)  the  teacher's  personality 
and  characteristics.  Two  loci  in  which  relevant  variables  cluster 
are:  (l)  social  interaction  in  the  classroom,  and  (2)  the  social 

background  of  teaching.  The  categories  of  site  variables  considered 
are  (l)  grade  level,  and  (2)  subject  matter.  In  addition  to  the 
substantive  problems  and  findings,  something  of  the  historical, 
philosophical,  and  theoretical  background  about  methodology  are 
included . 


Hodenfiell,  G.  K and  Stinnett,  T.M.,,  The  Education  of  Teachers.  Engle- 
wood Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Ball,  Inc.,  1961.  175  pages 

This  book  is  a summary- :of  three  national  conferences  on  teacher 
education  ^nd  professional  standards.  Mr.  Hodenfield,  education 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  jpeports  on  the  controversies  in 
historical  perspective  and  as  they  are  presently  being  debated. 
Various  dimensions  of  the  discussions  on  the  needs  of  teachers, 
curriculum  programs,  institutional  planning,  and  certification 
are  presented  in  lay  terms  for  the  general  public.  The  co-author, 

T.  M.  Stinnett,  has  provided  technical  .notes  and  data  for  students 
and  technicians  in  education. 


Koemer,  James,  The  Mis  education  of  American  Teachers . Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1^3  • 350  pages 

Dr.  Koemer  delivers  a polemic  on  the  inadequacy  of  our  modes  of 
teacher  preparation,  decrying  the  low  quality  of  education  provided 
in  teachers  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities.  He  contends, 
among  other  things,  that:  acadsnic  subjects  are  being  neglected; 

there  is  administrative  Inertia;  "education"  courses  are  puerile, 
dull,  and  too  numerous,  both  faculty  and  students  in  education 
programs  tend  to  be  of  poorer  acadecic  caliber  might  be 
desired;  graduate  programs  for  administrators  and  special  school 
personnel  are  deficient;  etc.  The  data  derive  from  a two-year 
' study  entailing  review  of  the  available  literature  and  visits 
to  63  regionally  accredited  institutions  of  all  ty pss  and  sizes. 
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McKenna,  Bernard  H.,  Staffing  the  Schools,  New  York:  Bureau  of 

Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colunbia  University,  1965.  120  pages 

Some  of  the  insights  that  have  come  out  of  the  qualitative  analyses 
of  staff  and  the  implications  that  these  studies  lave  for  staff 
recruitment  and  in-service  training  are  discussed.  Focus  is  upon 
the  interrelation  between  staff  policies  and  school  quality.  The 
sub-title  identifies  the  main  questions  with  which  the  book  deals: 
"How  many  professionals  are  needed?"  "How  should  they  be  deployed?" 
"What  should  be  their  characteristics?"  Problems  of  class  size, 
use  of  non-professionals , status  factors,  etc.  are  also  treated. 


National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards, 
Changes  in  Teacher  Education:  An  Appraisal.  Washington,  D.C. : 
National  Education  Association,  1964.  523  pages 

This  volume  is  the  official  report  of  the  Eighteenth  T.E.P.S. 
Conference.  The  first  phase  directs  attention  to  the  current 
social  and  educational  setting  and  the  circumstances  which  make 
changes  in  teacher  education  imperative.  Case  studies  provide  a 
sampling  of  current  changes;  illustrations  are  given  to  test  the 
criteria  for  appraising  change.  A wide  range  of  examples  from  varying 
types  of  institutions  is  provided.  Alternative  curricula  and 
approaches,  recruitment  of  prospective  teachers,  in-service  training 
programs,  special  programs  (e.g.  for  teachers  in  slum  schools),  and 
new  media  6f  instruction  are  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  45 
case  studies. 


Byans,  David  G.,  Characteristics  of  Teachers:  Their  Description,  Comparison, 
and  Appraisal.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  I960. 
410  pages 

"In  spite  of  the  recognition  and  lip  service  accorded  good  teaching, 
relatively  little  reliable  information  is  available  regarding  its 
nature  and  .the  teacher  characteristics  which  contribute  to  it." 

This  detailed  research  study  is  designed  to  begin  filling  this  gap. 

Dr.  Byans  identifies  certain  types  of  teacher  behavior  and  pupil 
behavior,  surveys  teacher  activities,  preferences,  attitudes,  and 
viewpoints,  and  compares  various  defined  groups  of  teachers 
(elementary  vs.  secondary,  married  vs.  unmarried,  etc.).  Some 
explorations  are  made  to  relate  these  characteristics  to  effectiveness 
of  teaching,  but  It  is  noted  that  the  qualities  of  good  teachers  are 
not  absolutes;  they  are,  rather,  interacting  traits  that  vary  in 
their  merits,  depending  upon  educational  philosophy,  pupil  character- 
istics, course  level  and  content,  and  other  factors. 


BEYOND  TEE  TWEIFTE  YEAR: 


TEE  PROBLEM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Association  for  Higher  Education,  Current  Issues  in  Eigher  Education 
19^4:  Uhdergimduate  Education*  The  Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Conference  on  Higher  Education.  Washington,  D.C.: 

National  Education  Association,  1964.  271  pages 

Major  issues  are  summarized  in  the  72  abbreviated  conference  papers  in 
this  volune.  Sections  are  headed  as  follows:  "Values  — Bast  and 

Future",  "lhe  Future  of  Liberal  Arts",  "Turbulence  Among  Students", 
"Changing  Trends  in  College  Teaching",  "Curriculum  Models  in 
Articular  Disciplines",  and  "Institutional  Planning  and  Purposes". 
Running  through  most  of  the  papers  is  the  dominant  theme  of  The 
Student:  who  is  he?  what  does  he  want  and  need?  how  can  he  be 
reached?  what  are  his  rights  and  responsibilities?  how  does  he 
become  the  Educated  Man? 


Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.;  Wilder,  David  S.;  Kirchner,  Corinne;  and 
Newberry,  John  S.,  Jr.,  An  Overview  of  Adult  Education  Research. 
Chicago:  Adult  Education  Association  of  th-i  U.S.A.,  1959.  273  pages 

Research  in  non- vocat local  adult  education  was  reviewed  to  produce 
sufficient  generalizations  for  a theory  upon  which  policy  might 
be  based.  A major  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  educatee,  such  as  learning,  interests,  partici- 
pation, and  motivation.  A second  major  section  is  devoted  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  educator:  organization,  program 

building,  methods  and  techniques,  and  the  role  of  groups  in  adult 
education.  A final  section  is  concerned  with  education,  chiefly 
in  terms  of  evaluation.  Suggestions  concerning  needed  research 
are  included  in  each  chapter. 


Clark,  Harold  F.,  and  Sloan,  Harold  S.,  Classrooms  in  the  Factories . 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey:  Institute  of  Research,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  i960.  139'  pages 

This  report  deals  with  the  educational  activities  of  approxima  tely 
500  leading  Industrial  corporations.  By  "education"  is  meant  a 
definite  program  in  which  knowledge  or  skills  are  taught  according 
tdoseme  predetermined  plan,  with  periodic  group  meetings,  required 
assignments  and  examinations , or  some  comparable  means  of  Judging 
achievement.  The  report  reviews  the  origin  of  corporation 
educational  activities,  surveys  their  extent  and  nature,  and 
analyzes  the  subject  matter  with  which  they  deal.  The  authors  suggest 
that  it  can  presently  be  said  that  "a  new  sector  is  being  added  to  the 
traditional  pattern  of  American  public  and  private  education." 
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Clark,  HaroH  F.  and  Sloan,  Harold  8,,  Cjagarooms  In  the  Military. 

New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  1964.  154  pages 

The  Armed  Forces  educational  program  is  presented  as  "one 
manifestation  of  a universal  trend  — the  overflow  of  education 
into  non-academic  channels  — society's  response  to  a technological 
age."  The  Authors  see  the  program  as  "a  vast  complex,  integrated 
with  the  entire  Intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  and  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  of  its  ora  ...  an  Incessant  series  of 
shifts,  changes,  and  revisions,  kaleidoscopic  in  their  variety 
and  rapidity."  They  present  the  overall  pattern  of  education 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  with  examples  of 
methods  and  practices. 


David,  Henry,  editor.  Education  and  Manpower.  New  York:  Columbia 

University  Press,  I960.  326  pages 

The  bearing  of  national  manpower  needs  on  educational  policy  is 
explored  in  terms  of  historical  background  and  contemporary  issues . 
Educational  m aterlals  from  four  previous  National  Manpower  Council 
publications  have  been  brought  together  in  four  major  sections: 
general  theory,  secondary  education,  vocational  guidance,  and  higher 
education.  The  relationships  between  education  and  occupational 
choices  of  youth,  the  skills  of  the  labor  force,  patterns  of  mobility 
and  utilization,  the  significance  of  work  for  men  and  women,  and 
public  and  private  policies  affecting  the  nation's  manpower  resources 
are  discussed.  No  "easy"  formulae  for  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  talent  and  meeting  of  manpower  needs  are  presented,  rather,  it  is 
stressed  that  definite  and  final  solutions  do  not  exist. 


Davis,  James  A.,  Great  Books  and  Small  Groups.  New  York:  The  Free 

Press  of  Glencoe,  3hc.,  1961.  236  pages 

This  is  a detailed  study  of  factors  which  tend  to  retain  members 
within  on-going  liberal  education  programs.  The  central  focus  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  retention  process  can  be  assigned  to 
individual  factors  (the  characteristics  of  people  as  individuals  which 
affect  their  continuation)  and  how  much  may  be  due  to  group  charac- 
teristics. The  data  come  from  a national  sample  of  almost  2,000 
Great  Books  program  participants*  Some  of  the  factors  found  to  be 
important  for  retention  were  roles  taken  within  the  group,  social 
Interaction  between  members  outside  the  group,  intellectual  and 
ideological  variables,  and  religious  and  political  affiliations. 
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Khovler,,  Malcolm  S.,  The  Adult  Education  Movement  in  the  United  States. 
New  York:  Bolt,  iSnaharfc  and  Winston,  Inc . , 1$5§.  ^ISpageg 

Professor  Knowles  traces  the  role  adult  education  has  played  in 
the  development  of  a national  culture  from  colonial  days  to  the 
prea<fflt,  shows  how  the  forces  in  our  society  have  influenced 
education,  and  cements  oq  potflibltf  future  ti^oods  • |Qi6  cootrl- 
huticoa  and  goals  of  various  organisations  involved  in  adult  education 
are  discussed  along  with  the  present  day  needs  for  a coordinated, 
continuous  program.  The  use  of  the  rord  "movement”,  the  author 
suggests,  "brings  together  into  a defimble  social  system  all  the 
Individuals,  institutions,  and  associations  concerned  with  the 
education  cf  adults  and  portrays  them  as  working  toward  such  common 
a®  “fck®  improvement  of  the  methods  end  materials  of  adult 
•teaming,  the  extension  cf  opportunities  for  adults  to  learn, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  general  level  of  our  culture." 


National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult  Educators,  Public  School 
Adult  Education t A Guide  for  Administrators.  Revised  edition. 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult 
Educators,  1963.  199  pages 

®iis  book  deals  with  concepts  and  elements  cf  public  school  adult 
education  and  with  administrative  progxan v,  practices,  and  respon- 
sibilities* "Adult  educators  in  a public  school  setting  oust  still 
face  a number  of  unresolved  issues*  There  are  still  differences 
of  philosophy  or  objectives,  of  financial  support;  of  scope  of 
curricula,  of  acceptance,  to  name  a few*"  The  papers  are  designed 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems*  Specific  action  is 
suggested  for  planning,  building,  and  maintaining  a dynamic  program. 


Powell,  John  W.,  Learning  Comes  of  Age,  New  York:  Association  Press, 

1956.  235  pages  ~~ 

The  provision  of  planned  learning  for  the  mature  years  is  treated 
through  analyses  of  aims,  agencies,  areas,  and  structure.  Dr.  Powell 
describes  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  the  needs 
of  the  adult,  and  the  significant  trends  toward  better  provision  for  these 
needs.  He  defines  and  discusses  such  issues  as  "the  need  for  a fully 
adult  method  and  subject  matter,  for  a stable  institutional  form,  for 
a recognisable  profession,  for  a new  art  of  combining  multiple  agencies, 
organisations  ana  volunteer  citizens  into  a comprehensive  educational 
pattern." 
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Powell,  John  Walker,  Research  In  Adult  Group  Learning  In  the  Liberal  Arte. 
White  Plains,  Hew  York:  The  Fund  for  Adult  Education, 0 . 13  pages 

This  pamphlet  Is  a digest  of  and  introduction  to  three  studies  of  the 
kinds  and  levels  of  learning  that  take  place  in  informal  groups  of 
adult  education,  and  one  historical  and  analytical  account  of  a 
discussion  project.  The  Materials  reviewed  are:  Abbott  Kaplan, 
8tudy-Di»cusslon  in  the  Liberal  Arts  (1956);  Janes  A.  Davis  and  Assoc - 
is  tee,  A Study  of  Ikrtlclpagte  in  tke  Great  Books  Program,  (1957); 
Richard  J*  Hill,  A Comparative  Siudy  of  Lecture  and  Discussion 
Methods  (1958);  and  Glen~Burck,‘^icc»T"^  Learning.  All  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 


Rudolph,  Frederick,  The  American  College  and  University:  A History. 

New  York:  Alfred  A.  Khopf,  1962.  515  pages 

Dr.  Rudolph  charts  the  currents  and  cross-currents  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  higher  education  since  1636.  Developments  on 
campus  are  related  to  concurrent  events  in  American  thought  and 
Politics . Among  the  topics  considered  are  : denominational!  sm  and 
the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry;  the  classical  course  and  Hie 
elective  system;  college  as  an  exercise  in  self-indulgence  and 
college  as  a training  for  social  usefulness;  private  and  federal 
support;  the  old  professors  and  the  new  vacations;  the  changing 
relationships  among  president,  trustees,  faculty  and  students; 
and  the  displacement  of  the  oldtime  professor  and  the  simple  arts 
college  by  academic  man  and  the  "organization'  institution. 


Sanford,  Nevitt,  editor.  The  American  College:  A Psychological  and 
Social  Interpretation  of  the  Higher  Learning.*"  Hew  York:  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1962.  l,Okf  pages 

The  role  and  performance  of  higher  education  in  America  are  subjected 
to  analysis  by  numerous  social  scientists.  Social  and  psychological 
theory  is  applied  to  various  aspects  of  the  college  experience; 
empirical  information  from  recent  research  studies  is  also  presented. 

The  college  as  a social  institution  with  its  own  "culture"  is  investigated 
by  several  contributors.  Considerable  attention  is  also  devoted  to  the 
social  context  of  higher  education,  academic  procedures,  the  lasting 
effects  of  college  education,  and  the  student:  his  motivations, 
development,  successes  and  failures,  values,  and  relations  with  peers 
and  college  staff. 
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Schxum*  Jack*  tad  Bool,  RfeltX  da  Sola,  The  tteople  Look 

at  Bftuoatiaaal  TaltrUletu  Stanford  Vblvereity  Frees,  1^>3.  £06  pages 

Basal  on  acre  than  3Q,0G0  Inbervicm  conducted  anong  the  audiences  of 
rdxm  rtpreseotatlve  educational  statins  in  all  sections  at  the 
country,  this  report  presents  a oonpershnalve  picture  of  the  prqpent 
status  of  Aaerloan  nco-eosmrclal  educational  television.  It  Answers 
sudt  pwstlens  as  M3*r  big  Is  the  audience?"  "Vho  Is  in  the  audience?" 
”What  program  do  they  elesf"  "Why  do  they  yi ear?"  "What  do  they  think 
of  educational  television?"  3hs  authors  conclude  that  the  Inspect  has 
been  solid  and  significant  If  not  as  great  as  bed  been  anticipated  by 
the  founders.  The  significance  of  the  findings  and  the  potential 
audience  and  uses  are  assessed. 


